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INTRODUCTION. 


'' I "'HIS is the last volume of Mr. Johnson’s projected 
work on “ Oriental Religions.” The first volume, 

“ India,” appeared in 1872. An intimate friend of the j 
author of **Thc Light of Asia,” one familiar with'his ‘ 
thoughts, a fine scholar himself, a student, too, in^thfe •- 
department, speaks of it thus: “His [Mr. 
sketch of Buddha and Buddhism is one of itfie' profblt^^^3 
est, wisest, justest estimates yet given.” ^ The second . | 
ume, “China,” was published in 1877.,.^ George 
reviewed it at length and heartily in 
praising the writer’s freedom from, sectarian' 
his devotion to the interests of truth. ^iHis Siunncl 

Longfellow, noticed the book in the “Atlantic,"''i^d^ng 
it no more than justice. Professor E. J. EiteI;t)f Tubingen 
and Hong-Kong, writing in the'’r“ China Review ” of 
April 21, 1882, says of Mr. Johnson, ^ose deatli he is 
commemorating:— ' . 


“ His volume on the Religions of India, which appeared in 1872, 
has been highly praised by Orientalists 6f European fame; and I make 
bold to say tliat his great work on China will commend itself to all 
sinologists as a most exhaustive, lucid, and correct estimate of Chinese 
thought and life. If it is due to Edkins to say that he has established 
for China her true place in philology, it is due to Samuel Johnson to 
acknowledgie that he has fixed China’s place in the history of Uni- 
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versal Religion. ... If I add that Samuel Johnson’s method of inquiry' 
was thoroughly scientific, that his sympathies were .al>solute)y cosmen 
politan, while essentially religious, and that he laid down the results 
of his most painstaking inquiries in a style which carries the reader 
right along, fascinating as it is by its vivacity and sparkling lucidity, 
while intensely suggestive and instructive, I can but wonder that his 
counitjanen in the United States did not give liim that place among 
the foremost writers, thinkers, and scholars of the present day which 
he so fully deserves.” 

■ The Notes for the “Persia” were begun in 1877. 
February, 1878, he says in a letter: “ This tlicmc is largest 
of all. I should call it Iran rather than Persia, but shall 
not. I am back among the cuneiform tablets and the 
sources, as I find more and more, of the religious history 
of the world, and especially of the great ' historic faiths.’ ” 
In February, 1880, he writes: " I get on with my * Persia’ 
as well as I could expect, having tliis winter been wrestling 
with the obscure and impalpable relations'of Manichaeism 
and Gnosticism with the early Christian Church. Now I 
am on the pleasanter track of the SIidh-Ndmck, and at the 
doors of Sufism, etc.” ’ 

How early Mr. Johnson began his Oriental studies, it is 
difficult to tell witli exactness. It could hardly have been 
later than tlic winter of 1852-53 that he gave in Salem 

•the lectures that were the germ of these volumes, and 
nearly all of the time intervening was given to some aspect 
of the subject He died in February, 1882, leaving the 
“Persia” unfinished, yet so nearly completed that a few 
weeks of diligent work spent in revising, writing out a 
chapter on Persian poetry, adding a paragraph here and 
there, arranging and paging, would have sufficed to per¬ 
fect his labor. The chapters are precisely as he left them. 
Not a line has been added or taken away. So much only 
has been done as the necessities of publication required, and 
that was done with misgiving. The chapters on Zoroaster, 
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Mahomet, Alexander the Great; on Babylon, on Avestan 
Dualism; on Manichaism and Gnosticism; on the S/td/t-’ 
Ndmeh; the episodes on Aristotle, Cyrus, the Seleucidse,— 
will interest and charm all readers; for the style is elegant, 
the language glowing, the sentiment lofty, and the insight 
keen. It seems hardly to have been a toil, so much love 
was in it, so absorbing a consecration. This man certainly 
did not labor for money, for he was poorer for all he did; 
nor for fame, of which he got little or none; but for truth 
alone, or for humanity, which can live only by truth. 
“ The future," he wrote, “must determine whether I was 
justified in undertaking so absorbing a charge. I should 
shudder when I think of its probable doom, did I not re¬ 
member that at least I have had my reward in the pleasure 
of exploring the fields into which it has'Called me, and in 
watching the flow of universal laws through history. I 
certainly can expect no other reward *, and on the whole 
am glad that I cannot.” How far the future will justify 
him remains to be seen. The reward he desired cannot, 
at all events, be taken away. It is, however, to be hoped 
that the reputation he deserved will at last be granted to 
him; at least, that his unselfish devotion will come to honor 
in the world of scholarship, so that his personal friends will 
not be the only ones to revere his character or admire his 
genius. 

There is an impression that Mr. Johnson’s books are of 
little value because he was not an Orientalist, — that is, a 
student of Oriental languages, who obtained his knowledge 
at first hand, from original sources. The truth of the 
assertion is frankly admitted. The writer, though he knew 
something of Sanscrit, was quite unacquainted with the 
language of China or of Persia, and had never travelled 
in the East. For himself, he deemed this no disqualifica¬ 
tion for his task. “ I mean,” he said, “ to be prepared for 
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the evil fame of attempting so much without knowledge 
of the forty thousand characters of the Chinese script. If 
I knew these, I should know nothing else. In the way of 
psychological interpretation, I should be simply nothing." 
And again: "lam after the taw; give me tliat, and I will 
use it where I want it But illustrative details, except in 
the actml world of facts ,—written details,—bore me." If 
tlie impression mentioned had been made only on tlic 
mind of the general public, it would be unfortunate; when 
made on the minds of critics it is deplorable. Yet even so 
fair-minded a scholar as Max Miillcr can lend countenance 
to this accusation. Mr. Johnson’s sincerity he cordially 
praises, as also his honesty and accuracy. In a letter to 
the " Indc.x," after Mr. Johnson’s death, he pays the fol¬ 
lowing tribute to the deceased writer: — 

" What I admire most in Samuel Johnson was his not being dis¬ 
couraged by the rubbish with which the religions of the East are over¬ 
whelmed, but his quietly looking for the nuggets. And has he not 
found them ? And has he not found wh.*it is better than ever so many 
nuggets, — that great, golden dawn of trutli, that there is a religion 
behind all religions^ and that happy is tlie nun wlio knows it in these 
days of materialism and atheism ? " 

This warm praise is gravely qualified by the preceding 
passage, which reads thus: — 

“ Samuel Johnson’s knowledge of Oriental religions was at second¬ 
hand ; and tlte little accidents that must happen to an historian ^r a 
philosopher who writes on Oriental religions at second-hand are just 
those that most exasperate Oriental scholars. . . . There are few 
things in his volume on the Religion of India for which, at all events, 
he could not give chapter and verse, though chapter and verse may 
not always come from the right book.” 

Now nobody who knew Mr. Johnson can doubt that he 
was acquainted witli all tlic books there were, and with their 
relative value. He indeed took the greatest pains to verify 
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his authorities; he consulted the five or six best Oriental¬ 
ists in the world, who had tried their hand at translating the 
literature of the Avesta, and he still complained that the 
versions were so unsatisfactory; his note-books show that 
he was familiar with Harlcz, Haug, Spiegel, Darmesteter, 
Lenormant, Sayce, Renouf, Legge, Williams, West, the 
“ Records of the Past,” the “ Sacred Books of the East,” 
not to mention the comparatively .popular volumes of 
Rawlinson and Max Miiller. That he could have added 
anything in their own field to the contributions of students 
like tlicse, is'not to be supposed. He was able to compare 
them one with another, and divine the true* meaning of 
texts where they were at variance. 

As to the right books^ scholars are not agreed. Different 
men will prefer different writings, according to their mental 
bias. Such a question is not to be decided by knowledge 
of a language so much as by intellectual perception, by 
the power to penetrate beneath the letter to the interior 
sense, and so to catch the genius of the people by a species 
of divination which discerns at a glance the real thought 
This gift of insight, it is claimed, Mr. Johnson had, in ex¬ 
traordinary measure. As he read, — and he was an im¬ 
mense reader in English, French, German,—he pondered; 
and, in pondering, hit upon analogies tliat escaped more 
sapient breakers of stones on the road In a letter dated 
May 26, 1878, he writes: “ I am well along in Assyrian, 
Babylonian, and the rest of late Iranian discoveries. The 
interest of these cuneiform revelations in their bearing on 
Western religions,—which I find nobody, so far, among the 
investigators has any idea of,— is surpassing.” His chief 
concern was to find the idea, the chain of connection; and 
he was never satisfied till he had found it, and fairly put his 
mind upon it He may have been mistaken; but the mis¬ 
take, if there was one, was intellectual rather than, critical. 
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A more serious charge against Mr. Johnson is that of 
writing with a preconceived purpose to establish a certain 
theory about religious development and religious creeds, 
a fixed philosophical view, which must of necessity warp 
to some degree the mental and moral estimates of the sys¬ 
tems he studies. How far tlic charge is just in any aspect 
cannot be determined. In the opinion of the present writer, 
it is not just to any harmful degree. The investigations 
were not prompted, in the first instance, by the desire to 
establish an opinion, but by an old interest in that class 
of learning. The tlicory was a result of the investigations; 
the reason, perhaps, why they were pursued as far as they 
were; an inspiration towards the making of these books; 
one explanation of the singular glow of the st>'le that ani¬ 
mates the pages. The theory wa.s a cord on which the 
facts were strung like pearls, a connecting link between 
the thoughts; but it never dominated the facts themselves, 
or decided on the method of their selection, or put a rule 
on their interpretation. Occasionally the discovery-of some 
point of view may have made him unduly enthusiastic, but 
tlie impression is sure to be corrected some pages further 
along, and a discerning reader can almost always make 
allowance for tlie incidental exaggeration. 

Mr. Johnson's theory, — as it may as well be confessed 
.that he had one, — at any rate was broad, large, elastic 
in its character. It was not sectarian, even in the widest 
sense of the term. There was no partisanship in it It 
had the breadth of pure spirituality. The spirit of it was 
generous, not as being apologetic, but as being lofty and 
deep. The expositions arc positive, and they arc noble; 
they do not bind, but unbind; they emancipate texts, 
cause obscure passages to leap into light, win forth the 
hidden wisdom of sentences. They do not stumble or 
grope, they use wings and fly. There is a surprising 
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exhilaration in them j and although the reader may now 
and then demur at the rendering of a phrase, he can never 
accuse tlie author of distorting evidence, or of leaving 
statements out of sight 

Moreover, the charge of having a theory must rest on 
Ewald, Baur, Renan, the author of “Ten Great Religions;" 
in short on every writer who rises above the level of the 
commentator, exegetist, or word-monger. The historian 
always has a theory. Gibbon had one; Macaulay had 
one; Froude has one. An absolutely scientific account 
of anything complex is not to be looked for. Men with 
minds will use mind; and the use of mind cannot be had 
without some sort of tendency; and where there is tend¬ 
ency there is bias. ^ If the theory is comprehensive enough 
to include all the facts, it answers every,sane purpose; and 
if it is expansive enough to take in the foremost facts, it 
cannot soon be superseded. Mr. Johnson meets both 
conditions. He is both deep and high. To venture any 
estimate of his judgment of systems would be out of place 
here. The volumes are before the public: the critics will 
express tlicir opinion of the contents as they may deem 
wise. But it may be safely said that not one of them will 
get beyond him, or will throw a dart further than he has 
launched his keen arrow. No living writer has reached 
the length of his conception, very few come near it. Even 
advanced thinkers arc behind him. “ It has cost me labor 
enough, that is certain," he writes to a friend; “ yet it is 
a labor of real love, combined with an intense sense of a 
great demand from the side of spiritual culture and higher 
relations of sentiment and imagination, in the present con¬ 
dition of the races calling themselves * Christian.' I hope 
I have done something to stimulate these forces, and help 
toward the grand interpretations of natural religion that 
are yet to come." ’ ^ 
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This volume, like the others, is saturated through and 
through with the religious spirit. It was written in the 
service of religion; not of religion as commonly appre¬ 
hended, but as tlie best dream of the soul of Humanity 
of its possible attainment. It is all aglow with faith in 
God and with hope for man. His biographer tells us 
that Mr. Johnson’s oration on the Class Day of 1S42 “was 
poetic even to rhapsody;’* tlie same language might be 
applied to these chapters. The writer deserves, as well 
as Spinoza, to be called a “ god-intoxicated man.’’ When 
he speaks of Law, Order, Harmony, Beauty, he rises to 
ecstasy. The thought enchants him; his sentences burn. 
This, in fact, constitutes tlic chief fault that is to be found 
in tlie book. Some will think the ciithusixsm of faith 
excessive. They will quarrel a little perhaps over what 
seems to them an undue extravagance of culogium in this 
place, and over an undue depreciation in that; over an 
unwarranted admiration of certain symbols, and an equally 
unwarranted criticism of others. But a fault of this kind 
is as noble as it is uncommon. And when the effect of it 
is to inspire one with reverence for high sentiments, it is 
easily pardoned. An error that enlarges tlie mind is very 
different from an error that enslaves it,— even granting that 
an error exists, of which we cannot be sure in tliis instance. 
Professor Eitel is of opinion that Mr. Johnson's estimate 
of Christianity was experimental and practical, which gave 
him a knowledge of its deficiencies; while his estimate of 
other religions, being literary, was favorable to their ideal 
side. Mr. Johnson’s acquaintance with Eastern faitlis was 
acquired certainly from books, but his opinion of Chris¬ 
tianity was ratlier critical than experimental. At least his 
appreciation of its character and genius was derived quite 
as much from study as from observation. 

Mr. Johnson was a teacher of the gospel of evolution. 
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I call it a gospel; for, as he received it was so. With 
materialism he had no sympathy. Such a doctrine was 
his abhorrence, the mark of his scorn and sarcasm. He 
says: — 


“We who insist that there is no ^supernatural’ in the nature of 
things, that miracle is an absurdity on its face, are called supernatural¬ 
ists by men who can digest, without a sign of wonder, such irrational 
or preternatural notions as those of a world of phenomena without 
substance, of things seen and touched without a faculty beyond under> 
staitding to bridge the way from ideal to real, of a moral philosophy 
based solely on calculations or on observed causes and eflects, and on 
developing the whole conception of duty out of a synthesis of conse* 
quences. . . . This contempt of reason as above understanding, of 
substance as against phenomena, this denial of direct or intuitive per¬ 
ception of realises even the most universal, is certainly the high road 
to materialism.*’ - 


It will be seen that Mr. Johnson was a transceodehtalls^ 
and that he must have been able to reconcile transcenden¬ 


talism with evolution, — two systems which are generally 
supposed to point in exactly opposite directions. He 
speaks in one of his letters of “ the over-haste of science, 
physical and mechanical, to annihilate those sacred spaces 
and periods to which the personal virtues are more indebted 
than the times believe, for disciplines of faith, patience, and 
trust.” To another friend he writes, in January of 1882: 
“ You know I find no inconsistency between evolution and 
the original fundamental necessities of all thought, on which 
tlie transcendental philosophy is founded- . . . What do 
men mean to do with the foundations that all freedom 
must stand upon, — personality, progress, transcendental 
perception and law? These are all forgotten in p«t^ 
‘crystallizations,* or else mentioned only to be abu^dl*’ 
The religion of Nature meant much more to him than 
it does to other men. “ There is a spiritual ‘Religion of 
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Nature * as well as an unspiritual. . . . There is a vital 
gladness fed by tlie healthful perception of the glory and 
beauty of God’s works, and of those inner motions that 
shape all ways to good.” The glory and beauty of tlicsc 
works he was never tired of exploring and interpreting. 
He delighted to think that mind itself, divinely as he esti¬ 
mated its endowment, “ is evolved, not out of mere inor¬ 
ganic matter, but from the universe as a whole. This 
whole, however, is infinite, and involves inscrutable Sub¬ 
stance, which, as recognizable only by mind, is therefore 
of one nature thercwitli. The lowest physical beginnings 
are thus, in virtue of the cosmic force by which they exist, 
actual mentalities or mental germs.” This conception is 
at the foundation of these chapters on the ancient Iranian 
faith. The design of the volume, in so far as it has a de¬ 
sign apart from the endeavor to represent tilings as they 
actually were, is to celebrate the dignity and scope of this 
idea, to illustrate the advent of living mind into the uni¬ 
verse, to set forth the potentialities of the cosmos, so far as 
this can be done on the field of history. 

Mr. Johnson’s conception of Deity was peculiar, if not 
unique. He was not an agnostic, although he did not pre¬ 
sume to dogmatize about the divine nature. He did not 
remand tlie thought of God to the region of the ” unknow¬ 
able,” and then devote himself to the task of investigating 
the appearances of the world. On the contrary, he began 
witli Supreme Mind, and saw evidences of its working in all 
visible manifestations. He was rather pantheistic, decidedly 
more pantheistic than theistic; but his pantheism had a hu¬ 
man cast that brought it close to men's sympathies. The 
adherence to pantheism is frankly avowed. In a passage 
quoted from Edgar Quinet, pantheism is heartily accepted 
as the hope of the intellebtual world; as being both vital 
and progressive, at once emancipating the human mind 
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from mental prejudice, and opening before it a boundless 
prospect of advance. But when charged with identifying 
God witli man because he could not separate the two as 
essentially distinct existences, he pronounced the interpre¬ 
tation “preposterous,” and maintained that as polarities 
within the divine life, man being the finite and God the 
infinite term, tliere was eternal, though not essefttial, dis¬ 
tinction between them. He continues: — 

“ God going out of man ends man, ends God also. For what 
would infinite love be, so drained of its natural object ? Infinite sel¬ 
fishness is not God. What is left for the bridge to start from, and 
what should it lead over to ? But what if God be here already, in the 
nature itself that hopes, remembers, loves; that even grows by the 
inevitable lessons of folly, weakness, vices, crimes ? By what mys¬ 
terious, unfathomable energy do we live and move ? The ever-flowing 
tides that sweep through human life, calm or terrible as character shall 
make them, the mysteries of good or evil, — what but these are the 
deeps man watches and explores, till he finds within them that trans¬ 
cendent purpose and eternal love which he inwardly means by the 
word God?” 

And again: — 

“The love we feel, the truth we pursue, the honor we cherish, the 
moral beauty we revere, blend in with the eternity of the principles 
they flow from ; and then, glad as in the baptism of a harvest morning 
expanding towards human need and the universal life of man, our souls 
walk free, breathing immortal air. That is God, — not an object, but 
an experience. Words are but symbols; they do not define. We 
say ‘ Him.’ * It ’ were as well, if thereby we mean life, wisdom, love. 
All words are but approximations; the fact, the experience, remains 
the same. . . . The transcendental law becomes impulse and aspira¬ 
tion. Stirred by its ceaseless presence, men listen to the native affir¬ 
mations of Mind: I am knowledge, and the medium of knowledge; I 
am inspiration as well as tradition; the instant fire as well as ^ In¬ 
herited fuel of thought; primal as well as resultant; infinite as ’^11 as 
finite.” ^ ^-V- ^ 
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This language makes Mr. Johnson’s meaning clear to 
discerning minds. Deity, in his view, is another name for 
Substance, Unity, Law, Cause. The ordinary intelligence 
may not take in the conception, but with him it was vital, 
and meant a good deal more than the current theism im¬ 
plies. The idea exalted God as well as man; for it stripped 
away those accessories of personality, — or as some will 
say, of individuality, — which render so difficult of ideal 
comprehension the thought of the Absolute Being. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that this faith 
chilled in the smallest degree his human sympathies. On 
the contrary, it quickened them all, making them intense 
as well as spiritual. His zeal, patience, breadth, fortitude, 
hopefulness were in large measure due to it The fol¬ 
lowing extracts from letters to friends in bereavement 
show how warm it kept his heart: — 

“ I wish I ‘ could tell you how firmly I believe that feelings like 
these, eo often treated as illusion, are true, are of God’s own tender 
giving; that in them is the very heart of his teaching through the 
mystery that we call death. Our affections arc forbidden by their 
Maker to doubt their own immortality. What protest they make 
against the destruction of what is still intensest reality to them, 
when all that the senses could hold by is gone forever I ” 

This loving care that folds in our little lives, how near it comes 
when we need it most! I feel as if it held you now in a tenderness 
such as none of us can know, and none know how to ask for 1 * The 
night will be light about you,* calling you to what trust-like sleep, 
bringing out holy eternal stars I . . . This life that has been with you 
so long, close within your own, must still be yours. . . . Soon may the 
infinite motherly love make the heavens open where they are most 
darkened now, and the angels de.scend on your saddened home 1 ** 

“ I know how much your sister has been to you. . . . And now it 
will all be spiritualized and made part of your eternal life. And you 
will know how to reap its still, ripe harvests, and to make them cheer 
and refresh a world that needs nothing so much as spiritual faith.” 

** I learn that the gentle sufferer who has so long been made happy 
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by your devoted care has been called into those interior spheres where 
indeed the calmness and sweetness of her spirit have already seemed 
to you to be dwelling as in its constant home. Out of your mortal 
sight, but still in the arras of your unchangeable trust and love. 
There, too, her home.” 

And such as these were his meditations: — 

“ Through all the mysteries of our earthly lot, we would ever feel 
ourselves embosomed in the Infinite Strength and Peace, that with 
fatherly wisdom and motherly tenderness upholds and guides us, like 
stars in the sky, through our changes of night and day, of sunshine 
and storm.” 

“We would strive ever to commit ourselves to the serene and 
perfect laws that guide our human destiny, assured that what our 
nature appoints must be better for us than aught else we can desire 
or i'eam.”.. V* . . 

** Whether we walk in the morning light or in flie night shadows, ~ 
over, around, and beneath us are spread tliese Everiasth^ A^ms. 

How real becomes the unseen world, no longer unfamiliar, but warm 
with the treasures and light of home! How we look through the half- 
opened gates into its glory and its peace, where the innocence and 
beauty of childhood must dwell in the life of which they are the image; 
and the ties that have been broken must be preserved in the love that 
made them ours ; and the powers we would have trained here most 
be unfolded in the some care that inspired our striving, and wilt not let 
it be in vmn ! ” 

Now one can understand how this worshipper of the 
universe could write the hymn beginning, — 

“ Father, in thy mysterious presence kneeling. 

Fain would our souls feel all thy kindling love.” 

There was no distance between belief and feeling, no oppo- 
sitidn of heart and head. This volume has herein a deep^.. 
spiritual purpose. ■ 

M. Renan,— the sceptic, —in his ** Souvenirs " 3ays: 

II se trodve qu^ les plus beaux rives, traitfpoftds dans Ic 
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domainc dcs faits, avaient funcstes, et que les choscs 
humaincs nc commcnc^rcnt k micux allcr que quand les 
ideologues cesserent de s’en occuper. Je m’habituais d^s 
lots k suivre unc r^gle singuliere, e’est dc prendre pour 
mes jugements pratiques le contre-pieds exact de mes 
jugements thdoriques, de ne regarder comme possible que 
cc que contredisait mes aspirations.” A singular rule in¬ 
deed! Proper for a man without convictions. Samuel 
Johnson pursued exactly the opposite method. Nothing, 
in his judgment, was so practical as what was most ideal. 
He believed in his finest dream, and tried to enact it; 
being persuaded that the shortcomings of conduct were 
due to the absence of loftiness in the idea. The true fact 
w'as aspiration. All men, as he thought, responded to 
what was highest; and it was only because the highest 
was not presented that they were cruel, mean, and base in 
their lives. It was the aim of his existence to lift them up 
by revealing the divinity that was in them; and this he felt 
he could do only by proclaiming the best he saw; and this 
he did always, the more persistently the older he grew. 

Of the influence of this faith on his personal character, I 
cannot trust myself to speak. Here is the language of his 
intimate friend Samuel Longfellow, who has written his 
memoir: — 

“With us abides as a memory and an aspiration tlie genuine nobility 
of soul. With us remains, a sacred and secure possession, the pro¬ 
found and elevated thought; the absolute faith in God; the clear, 
spiritual sight of things divine, ideal, invisible, as the realities; the 
keen moral judgment of men and events, untinged with bitterness; 
the reverent sensibility to all truly sacred things, equalled only by 
the prompt rejection of all that only pretended to be sacred ; the abso¬ 
lute sincerity and sturdy independence in thought, speech, and methods 
of action, which, while respecting the freedom of others, may not always 
have been able to do justice to methods different from his own j the 
devotion to liberty in all its forms; the unwearied^earch for truth, and 
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the steady-working industry under the burden of bodily infirmity, the 
sensitive love of beauty in Nature and in art; the kindly sympathies 
and warm attachments; the too modest estimate of himself and the 
cordial recognition of the good work and worth of others; the bright 
mirth that lightened out of his habitual seriousness, — all these 
things abide with us, now that the voice is stilled and the hand 
lifeless.” 

As much as this all his friends will testify. One can only 
wish that the praise had been justified to those who were 
not his friends, by a few personal examples such as Mr. 
Longfellow could have adduced, had his sense of delicacy 
permitted. The story of Charles Lamb’s heroism would 
be paralleled by Samuel Johnson’s, if all were known. Of 
course, some of these qualities, — the basis of them all 
perhaps, — were due to constitutional bias and tempera¬ 
ment; but the superstructure was erected by his faiths Of 
this there can be no question, as they who knew the inan 
will bear witness. These things are said here in order that 
the intention and true bearing of these books may not be 
misapprehended. The bearing of the faith on character 
was in this instance very fine. 

The service rendered by such a man in this age of 
purely external literary activity is immense. Had he been 
a disciple of the current Christian philosophy, the moral 
conclusions from his theory might have been taken for 
granted; but as a teacher of the opposite school, it is 
important that the ethical results of his doctrine should 
be exhibited. His interpretation of the cosmic idea is so 
lofty, stimulating, inspiring; so full of encouragement to 
every high spiritual feeling; so elevating and kindling,— 
that one is glad to find him on that side. He lifts .the 
whole exposition into a sphere of ideal faith. Although 
not technically he is really a believer, and an enthusiastic 
one. The literal transcendentalist who holds that certain 
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primal truths arc planted, fully fashioned, in the nature of 
man, are corrected by this thinker, who declares: — 

“Of course, the transcendentalist cannot mean that at all times 
and by all persons the truths now specified are seen in the same ob¬ 
jective form, nor even that they are always consciously recognized in 
any form. He means that, being involved in the movement of intelli¬ 
gence, they indicate realities, whetlicr well or ill conceived, and arc 
apprehended in proportion as man becomes aware of his own mental 
processes.” 

** It is not easy to see how we can have intuitive certainty of the 
continuance of our present form of consciousness in a future life ; still 
less of what awaits it in a future life. But it is certain that knowledge 
Involves not only a sense of union with that which wc know, but a real 
participation of the knowing faculty therein.” 

“By intuition of God we do not mean .1 theological dogma or a 
devout sentiment; we do not mean belief in '/z Co<l,’ Christian, or 
other,—but that presumption of the infinite as involved in our per¬ 
ception of the finite; of the whole as implied by the part; of sub¬ 
stance behind aO phenomena; and of thought as of one nature with 
its object, which the laws of mind require, and which can be detected 
ha conscious or unconscious forms, through all epochs and stages 
of religious beliel** 

In the same essay on “Transcendentalism," Mr. Johnson, 
discussing the intuition of moral law, says: — 

“ How explain as a ‘ greatest happiness principle,’ or an inherited 
product of observed consequences, that sovereign and eternal law of 
mind whose impenal edict lifts all calculations and measures into 
fonctions of an infinite meaning ? And how vain to accredit or ascribe 
to revelation, institution, or redemption this necess.'xry allegiance to 
the law of our own being, which is liberty and loyalty in one 1 

“ The crude evolutionist who believes in the production of the 
highest by inherent force of the lowest, who thinks of the universe 
as fashioned from below upward, has a formidable opponent in the 
man who is persuaded that the world is fashioned from above down¬ 
ward ; that all facts point heavenward; that what wc can know is btit 
.ibe process of creati\'e mind.” 
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The ordinary rationalist who seems to be of opinion that 
criticism will eventually dethrone religion, is confronted by 
a scholar who is fairly abreast of the foremost students in 
this department, who reads all the books and hails literary 
discoveries with delight, yet who regards the work of criti¬ 
cism as provisional, as removing rubbish in order to reveal 
the walls of the “ city that has foundations; ” who pulls 
away incumbrances that the “ house not made with hands" 
may be visible. The present vplume abounds in conclu¬ 
sions which may startle casual readers, but which have no 
otlier- intention than to bring the ultimate principles to 
light. They arc passages, not chambers; avenues to the 
land of promise, that better country which is seen from 
afar.' / , 

The real value of books like these consists in their idea 
as well as in their knowledge.* They are not content to 
vindicate ancient religions from aspersion, — that has been 
done already; it has even become the fashion to do it, 
among Orthodox people, too (witness the new volume 
called “The Faiths of the World"); nor do they admit the 
excellence of ancient religions in order that they may show 
how much more excellent Christianity is as the culmination 
of all antecedent faitlis. The argument of Mr. Johnson is 
that the old religions are steps in the manifestation of mind^ 
illustrations of the development of consciousness in man. 
The present volume, the masterpiece of the series, exhibits 
the evolution of the moral sentiment. The extensive affili¬ 
ations of the Persian religion, its influence through Mani- 
cheism and Gnosticism on Christianity, its speculative 
ideas and social institutions, make it peculiarly interesting. 
No merely external study of dogmas and symbols, no criti¬ 
cal knowledge of texts, is adequate to an appreciation of 
this. No partisanship, however generous, can dp justice to 
it. The finest ‘genius alone, fortified by competent learn- 
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ing, can feel its full significance. In this aspect, Mr. John¬ 
son's account of Oriental Religions is unique in design and 
execution. That it has attracted no more attention is pos¬ 
sibly owing to the circumstance of its entire originality. 
Neither the general public nor scholars are awake ’to the 
worth of ideas much beyond the line of accepted thinking. 
Mr. Johnson’s absolute frankness, perhaps, repels more 
than it attracts; but the time may come when merit like 
his will be honored as it should be. Should that period 
arrive, these three volumes will be welcomed as not only 
among the best expositions of Oriental systems, but as 
the best and the first attempt at formulating the idea of 
intellectual and moral evolution, by far transcending in 
power any work now submitted to the thinking world. 


Boston, April i, 18S4. 


0 . B. F. 
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PERSIA. 

I. ADVENT OF THE RELIGION OF PERSONAL 
WILL. —ITS ELEMENTS. 

I. SYMBOLISM.5-34 

Aa epoch when we become conscious of ourselves as individuals, 5. 
One worships at this stage a personal IW/, 6. ’ A higher st^e 
beyond this, in which an ideal in conformity with the eternal order 
of the universe is worshipped, 6. The law of history found in the 
typical qualities of Hindu, Chinese, and Semite, 6. Iranian vener- 
eration for personal forces; the typical religion of Iran; elements 
of the Zarathustrian faith; the most significant tlie intetuer play of 
symbolic expressioti, 7. Personality the basis of symbolic represen¬ 
tation, 8. We think in symbols; language is symbolic; art, science, 
politics, trade are thought, dream, purpose symbolized, 9. Our 
nature the ground for conceiving of the world without us, 10. 
Nature represents to man that which be is, 11. Man finds images 
of God in Nature because of his own relations with the infinite, 11. 
An idol is a symbol, 12. Jahvch and the “ Father ” of Jesus imper¬ 
fect symbols of the inscrutable substance, 13. Religious symbols 
our human ideals taking external relations to us, 14. We as truly 
idolaters as the heathen, 15. The Moral Order of the universe 
and Law s3mibol5 of the moral and spiritual in the soul, 15. Sym¬ 
bols the expression of harmonies between the soul and the outward 
world, 16. The Tree a symbol in all mythologies, 16. Christian 
symbolism in Catholic Mariolatry and Protestant Bibliolatry, 17. 
The difference between ancient and modem symbolism, 16. ''^Tbe 
higher meanings of the cosmos in higher ideals in ourselves, 19. 

Fire-Symbol, 20-34. Pyrolatry common to all religion^ 20, 21. 
Solar mythology a stage' beyond primitive fire-wdhhip, 22. The 
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moon and atar cult older than that of the sun, 23. The sense of 
liberty explains the difference of fire-symbolism among eastern and 
western Iranians, 24. The heroic legends of Yima, ThraCtona, and 
Keregfit^pa, transformations of Aryan symbols of the solar fire, 25, 26. 
Tlie gift of personifying abstract qualities displayed in the A vesta; 
the Atneska-^pentas abstractions turned into gods, 27. Down to 
the present day the fire-altar of the Pfirsis the hearth of their faith, 
27. Other symbols had little value, 28, 29. Iran the true fire- 
temple of Nature, 30. The Persian the iconoclast of religious 
symbols, 31. The individual the living flame of Ahura, 32. The 
flame-symbol meant a spiritual power warring against evil, 33, 34. 

II. THE MORAL SENSE.37-50 

The beginning of personality the advent of Will as a personal power; 
humanity advances by creating symbols of its own ideal experience; 
fire the ideal bond of man with the universe, 37. This epoch the 
true birth of the Moral Sense also, 37. The war of Ormuzd and 
Ahriman a war of essential principles, 3S. Differences between 
the Indian and Iranian regarded as of a very radical nature; but the 
theory unsatisfactory, 39, 40. Avestan Dualism of light and dark¬ 
ness of tlie Vedas also, 41. But the dark power not emphasized in 
the Vedas as in the Avesta, 42. The Dualism of the Aryans ger- 
minant; of the Iranians positive principles warring for possession 
of the universe, 43. The sense of this strife the result of external 
conditions, 44. In India the will bent before gods; in Iran bloomed 
into heroes, 45. The plateau of Iran suggestive of the war of ele¬ 
ments, 46; a fit arena for the hates of Ormuzd and Ahriman, 47; 
a scliool for the imagination and conscience, 48. Good and evil 
creations, Vendidfid, i. 49. Such abstraction and personification not 
of an early stage of culture, 50. 

II. DEVELOPMENT. 

I. AVESTAN DUALISM.53-105 

In the faith of Zoroaster, the old fire-cultus a twofold personality, — 
Ahuramazda and Angrd-mainyus, 53. These two spirits or prin¬ 
ciples “primeval twins,” 54. Powers of good aid Ahura; tlie hosts 
of falsehood and destruction war in the elements against them, 55. 
Unbelievers children of Ahriman; Zoroastrians of Ahura’s crea¬ 
tion ; also there tvas a sense of moral reprobation or approval, 56. 
.tFrom the oldest Gfithfis to the latest Yashts a thousand years of 
growth, 57. The qualities at first blended in Ahura became peir- 
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sons, — Vohu-man6, Asha-vahista, Khshathra-vairya, Arraaiti, Haur- 
vatftt, and Ameretat; against these are drawn up Ahriman and liis 
six spirits of evil, 58- To these personal antagonisms correspond 
physical ones, 59. Animals pure or impure, by rigid rule, 60, 61. 
The paradise of the Avesta the transfiguration of labor, 62. A reli¬ 
gion that could make heroes but never a monk, 63. Profoundcst of 
antagonisms that of life and death ; life the fire worshipped; death 
put far away; no contact with its decay; the chief weapon of Ahri- 
man, 64; but overswept of life, by a divine necessity, 65. The 
parallel with Christian dualism in the creation of an eril humanity 
by Ahriman, 66. Immortality not involved in transmigration; or in 
absorption in Ahura, 66. Man’s worth divides the universe, and 
draws all powers to the one side or the other; Satan an invisible 
presence; resisted and overcome by (t) the spirit of Ahura; (2) the 
word or law of Ahura; and (3) work, 67-69. The whole of this 
spiritual armor summed up in the formula, — rightness of thought, 
yrord, and deed,” 70. The Avesta’s theory of evil involved in free¬ 
dom of choice^ yi j the earliest affirmation of human liberty as the 
substance of a religion, die first genufiie escape from Fate, 7a. 
Does the Avesta affirm two equal forces ? 73. ‘ Ormuzd and Ahri- 
man spring from Zrvan-akarana, 74. The Author does not find pure 
Dualism; still less one God in the Avesta, 75. Ahura representative 
of Varuna, 7S ; evil from Varuna, not the sign of moral eril in the 
god, but of righteousness, 76. Evil cvcry^vherc inferior and second¬ 
ary, 77, 78. Ahriman regarded as a mere purpose of destruction; 
only one Supreme God, 79, 80. Trust in Ahuramazda; fear of 
Ahriman, 81. Fire shall burn away the dross of evil; hell shall 
disappear, 82. Physical resurrection and judgment at the end of 
the world, 83. Ultimate destruction or conversion of powers of evil, 
84. Both solutions in the modern Pdrsi church, 85. Old Accadian 
writings contain no working out of problem of evil, 86. Assyrio- 
Babylonian, Hebrew, and Christian eschatology a development of 
Zoroastrian beliefs, 87. The grand thing implied in the Avesla the 
victory of good over evil, proclaimed in the conscience, 88. Tlie 
theory of penal world-destruction held by Hebrews and transmitted 
to Christianity, 89, 90. Zoroastrianism recognizes the strength of 
evil, the tragedy of sin and penalty, the martyrdom of heroism and 
love, 91-93. Then deliverance, both material and spiritual, 94 - 97 « 
Zrvan-Akaraka similar to Fate, 98. Hindu Destiny, g 9 '. ' The 
mar-cb of the heavenly bodies identified with Boundless Tmw, 100, 
101. . These principles forms of Heaven or tlie $li^|,vbeoce the 
Supreme Go 4 of I»do-E>urcpeajas> 102, lea. .Worship of Nature 
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the sane and sacred track of humanity, 103. On this track lies the 
solution of Dualism, 103-105. 

II. MORALITY OF THE AVESTA.109-118 

A morality which insists on the criminality of killing an otter as on 

the slaying of a man; trivial assodations prove creatures pure or 
impure; the dog a centre of superstitious awe, 108. A confusion 
of physical and moral spheres; does not forbid a marked degree 
of moral earnestness ; the value of outward acts in purity of thought 
and will, 109, no. Marriage and polygamy, 112. All virtues in 
spreading the law of purity; the Iranians a chosen people to re¬ 
deem the world, 113. The “ pure man ” a priest; no offering of 
blood to Ahura, 114. Caste never established in Iran ; yet an aris¬ 
tocratic tone in worship of Will even among early Iranians, 115. 
The destiny of men and spirits hangs on the majesty of Truth and 
the self-destruction of Falseliood, 116. 

III. ZARATHUSTRA.121-138 

The obscurest figure in the line of Prophets and Messiahs, 120. His 

name cannot stand for any special individual, I2i. Age of Zara- 
tliustra running all the way from Cooo to 600 b.c., 122. Chief per¬ 
sonage in Avestan religion, 122. Median Magi doubtless deified 
2 U)roaster, 123. Nativity of the Prophet is another mystery, 124. 
Zarathustrian idea or faith follows the track of Christ; in the early 
parts of the Avesta, Zoroaster hears Ahura as a man, 124. Ahura 
commits to him the good of the world; not easy to separate this 
stage from that of miracle, 125. Later, one of the chiefs over each 
region, probably as priest; later still, benedictidns pronounced in 
his name ; future saviours his descendants, 126, 127. Mythology 
surrounded him with the usual halo of supernatural phenomena, 128. 
Doctrine of Zarathustra traceable back to the fifth century before 
Christ, 130. Zarathustra reformed the old Aryan religion, 131. 
Difference between Vedic and Avestan religions,'Vedic worship of 
natural powers superseded by personal interest, 132. A transition 
from child-life in Nature to that of conscious will, 133. Iranian and 
Vedic religions may represent a long period of separation ; the ref¬ 
ormation embodied in the Avesta not the work of one man, 136. 
Earliest G&th&s not a full-formed system of faith; 137. Yet contain 
a consciousness of world-purpose, ethical and spiritual, 138. 

IV. THE AVESTA LITERATURE. 143-157 

TwMty-one books or Nosks, treating of all possible subjects, probably 

mythical, 143. What has not been los^ confused and fragments^, 
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143. Old Avesta had its origin in eastern Iran, 144. Greek authors 
from the third century b. c quote Avesta, 145. No other Bible in so 
unsatisfactory a condition, 146. Anquetil-Duperron’s pioneer work 
in opening Avestan literature to Europe, 147. Bibles of the world 
deposits of religious history of races, 148. Avesta like the rest, 149. 
Ya^na made up of seventy sections of hymn, praise, and prayer; 
Vendidfid, twenty-two chapters of conversations between Ahura and 
Zarathustra; Vispered highly ritualized invocations and prayers; 

. Yashts twenty-four pieces, each in celebration of some genie; 
Khordah-Avesta formulas for occasions and times, 150-152. Liter¬ 
ature of Sassanian revival older than ritualistic portions of Avesta, 
152. Sassanidx restored native religion, 152. It blossomed into 
translations of Avesta, 153. Physical force swept its name almost 
out of being, but its soul passed into Mahometanism, Judaism, and 
Christianity, 154. Pehlevi literature analogous to Old Testament 
compilation after the exile, 155. Shows little spiritualizing tendency 
like school of Philo; yet Neoplatonic elements are discernible in 
it, 156. 

V. CUNEIFORM MONU.MENTS OF' THE ACCADIAN' ’ 
AND THE ASSYRIAN.161-216 

Physical science involves historical antecedents; mental evolution in¬ 
volves earlier stages and conditions, 161. Wc are products of past 
as well as present, 162, 163. Uncomprehended monuments of re¬ 
mote ages closed lips with secrets for the future, 164. At opening 
of present century Babylon and Nineveh still “ heaps; ” yet with 
hints to thoughtful travellers; the inscriptions of PersepoUs the 
starting point of discovery, 166. Then Calah rose from the heaps 
of Nimrud ; then Nineveh and Babylon, reconstructing history; 
in half a century Behistun and the rocks of Susa and Van were 
serving a purpose as important as the Rosetta stone, 167. Ten 
thousand clay tablets of law, grammar, history, science, mythology, 
of fifteen hundred years, preserved for twenty centuries more, r68. 
Original texts confirmatory and contradictory of Biblical records; 
geography of Palestine, Arabia, and Egypt confirmed from inscrip¬ 
tions, 171. Assyrian chronology in opposition to that of the Bible, 
172. Futile endeavors of harmonists, 174. Genealogy of Genesis 
not indorsed, 175. Chaldeans a tribe of Accadians ; authority of 
Berosus uncertain; primitive civilization of Mesopotamian basin 
not Semitic, 176. Cuneiform script met requirements of western 
Asiatic ■ civilization; Chinese of equal competency for ,tl^ cast of 
Asia, 178.’ The two great systems of writing Turanian achieve- 
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ments; both wonders in early civilization, 179. Cuneiform writing 
carried monumental literature of Turanian, Semite, and Aryan, 180. 
Accadians invented letters in primitive Mesopotamia, 181. Struggle 
of good and evil symbolized by light and darkness, 182. Accadians 
derived good and evil from one source, — Mul-ge, 183. Evil spirits 
in the air and desert, and in tlie mind and body of man as disease, 
iS+. Jewish reverence for an ineffable Name from Accadians, 184. 
Hebrew and Greek mythology built on old Assyrian; a personal 
mediator in old Chaldean tablets, Silik-mulu-khi, 185. A personal 
guardian attends every one; the records of a civilization forty cen¬ 
turies old preserved, 187. Records of old Accadian kings ; their 
literature preserved in libraries ; literary capacity of old Turanians; 
oldest epic called Izdubar, 188. Accadian legends show percep¬ 
tion of cosmical order, 189. Accadian passion for literature, 190. 
Accadian observation began astronomical work of Sargon’s library', 
191. Commercial life of Babylon and Nineveh from this older 
civilization, 193. A long advance on patriarchal institutions, 192. 
Assyrians transmitted Turanian wisdom, 193. Antiquity borrowed 
more from valley of the Euphrates than from that of the Nile, 194. 
Cannes and his Annedoti my'thic civilizers, 195. Mouth of the 
Euphrates tlie old centre of law and culture, 196. Turanian in¬ 
dustry corresponded tp Assyrian passion for nailitary success, 197. 
Tribal exigencies created II and Bel, Asshur and Jahveh, and Ara¬ 
bian Allah, 198. Symbols of gods, 199. Energy of the Assyrian 
art, 200. Assyrian art differs from Egyptian as a dame of dre from 
a pyramid of stone, 201. Little of domestic architecture or popular 
amusement has come down to us, 202. Kings and people not mere 
voluptuaries ; empires perish from destructive external forces, 203. 
The Semite possessed military prowess; elements more suited to 
culture, of Turanian origin, 204. Assyrian kings permitted no rec¬ 
ord of their crimes or defeats, 204. Yet not mere scourges of 
mankind, 205. Tlic Semite’s passions the voices of gods, 206. 
Nebuchadnezzar siugs of Mcrodach as the Psalmist of his Jahveh, 
207. The king prayed directly to gods, yet had faith in dreams 
of seers, 208. Spiritual part of nun in an underworld or raised 
to tl\e heaven of the gods, 209. No law of retribution after death ; 
religious rites at the tomb, but nothing said of the future of the 
departed, 210. The Assyrian, like the' Hebrew, interested in des¬ 
tiny on the earth, 211. Accadian poem of the Descent of Ishtar, 
212. Chaldeo-Assyrian civilization a contrast to the Hindu and the 
’.Chinese ; Iranian nerve, Hindu thought, Chinese work, 213. Sub- 
i^ce of the cuneiform records not realistic and positive ; at once 
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ideal and actual, 213. The religious form of this mental type the 
worsliip of personal Will, 214. Our Assyrio-Chaldean study opens 
tliis phase of world-development, the foretype of modern religions, 
215, 216. 

VI. THE HEBREW AND THE CHALDEAN . . 21^278 

Babylon the “ key of universal history; ” moral instinct not tracked 
to its human beginning in any one age; the whole human cosmos 
implicated in every step of human growth, 219. Inspiration of man 
his natural relation to the Infinite; Bibles, borrowers from older 
experiences; prophets taught from the heart of humanity, 220. 
The civilization of which Babylon was the t)'pe now added to those 
of India and China, 220. Its ideal the deified personal Will, 221. 
Assyrian conquerors the youth of the impulse to enthrone Will; 
Babylonian influence upon Jewish civilization, etc., 222. Arabia 
the ancestral land of Semitism ; Babylon its earliest school, 223. 
Myths of Semite, Greek, and Phoenician point to an Assyrio-Chal¬ 
dean origin, 223-226. Babylonian, Phoenician, and Hebrew cos¬ 
mogonies, 326. Hebrew and Chaldean customs like those in 
Accadian inscriptions, 227. Previous to Assyrian relations, much 
in Hebrew tradition of Canaanitc origin, 228. Jahveh a sun-god, 

228. El, Baal, and Moloch meant merely lord or king; the worship 
of Jahveh combined with theirs ; all worshipped on the high-places, 

229. First-born offered to Jahveh, 230. Jahveh or Jahveh-E 16 htm 
of the Prophets of slow growth; elevated above all surrounding 
deities 700 B. c.; as the Assyrians put other gods under tlte feet of 
Asshur; a step toward monotheism, 331. The Hebrews half Arab, 
half Canaanitc; their Law a slow evolution; early aspirations of the 
Hebrews after a tribal god the substance of the Mosaic tradition, 
233. Jahveh the real God; did not imply positive monotheism or 
exalted purity, 234. Jahveh of Isaiah grew from a beginning like 
Asshur of Assyria, 235. The majesty of righteous law came slowly 
out of spiritual experience, 236. Hebrew prophets under a Divine 
pos-session ; an outside Will communicating to chosen instruments; 
the Semitic god a divinized king; monotheism reached through a 
sense of tribal or national unity, 237. Intuition of God does not 
teach any form of deity; simply the perception of substance higher 
than phenomena, 238. The Hebrews drew from the beliefs of 
Babylon, 240. The Hebrew Sabbath of Accadian origin, 241. • The 
Genesis story of creation in the cuneiform tablets, 242. Derived 
from the Chaldees, 243. Phoenician and Hebrew “ deep a waste 
abyss; old civilizations began with amphibious deities, 244- Ima- 
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gery of the sea, 245-247. Nature full of personal, human mean¬ 
ing; PoUios, Eros, Tiamat, Belus, 248. Intuition of order from 
strife and strength of Will, 249. Older theism of the Avesta influ¬ 
enced Hebrew monotheism, 250. Hebrew story of creation poetic; 
idea of a creati\'e word common to Hebrew and Persian, 251. 
Second Hebrew story of creation centres in the formation of man, 
252. Hebrew story of creation an example of elaborate construc¬ 
tion ; Eden legend a generalization of history, 253. Legend of the 
Temptation and Fall the Semitic conception of the origin of evil, 
254. Explanation of man’s disobedience his arbitrary will; in the 
Avesta, the falsehood of tlie tempter; illustrations, 255. Nothing 
answering to the Genesis fall of man in Chaldean inscriptions or 
traditions, 257. Motlern theology has read a dogma into tliis legend 
of which it is innocent; purpose of the legend to bring out of Adam 
a twofold race, the slaves of labor and the favorites of freedom, 261. 
Genealogy of nations in tlie tenth chapter of Genesis; the ten ixxtri- 
archs had their foretype in Chaldean tradition, etc., 262. Floo<ls 
overwhelming disobedient races connected witli dcri\'alion of all 
things from a watery chaos, 264. Ark-form of tlie Deluge-myth, 
266. Scene of Hebrew flood a remote region; narrative from a 
foreign source, 267. Hebrew legend has a conscious purpose; 
Chaldean simply an episode in an epic, 268, 269b Noah’s sons the 
nations known to the Hebrews of the exile, 270. Legend of the 
Tower of Babel; a cuneiform tablet speaks of a confusion of coun¬ 
sels and of the destruction of a tower by Anu, 271. Universal Re¬ 
ligion shrinks from ascribing personal motives to the Infinite Beings 
274. The result of these Genesis studies briefly stated, 275-278. 


III. POLITICAL FORCES. 

I. BABYLON, CYRUS, PERSIA.281-353 

Persian empire a basis for the civilizations of the West; cuneiform 
records of immense number of tribes swept Into subjection to a 
common master, 281. League of Lydia, Media, and Babylonia, 
610 B. c. Median empire lasted less than a century; function of 
the Mede to introduce the Persian, 282. Left no literature, no 
permanent institutions ; signs of an energetic life, 283. Religious 
motor of modem civilizations worship of personality; present chap¬ 
ter illustrates this law of history; Babylon revives at touch of 
Mede, 284. Another master to come, with greater genius for sway, 
. 385. The Hebrew prophets decry Babylon, 286. Yet Jeremiah 
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has nothing but honor for the Chaldean city, 287. Her hospitality, 
religious and intellectual, 288. Not the persecutor of nations and 
faiths, 289. Hebrew exiles protected in life and property j repre¬ 
sented at court, 290. Returning exiles under Ezra’s Law a new 
people, 291. Sorrows of the exile intensified religious nationality; 
a certain democratic quality, germs of Maccabean herx>es, 292. 
Rude Hebrews learned at Babylon the arts, traditions, and literature 
of an ancient and great civilization, 294. There in P 4 rst customs 
began instruction of the people, resliaping of old prophecies and 
histories, etc., 296, 297. A nation’s existence and growth deter¬ 
mined by conditions of climate, position, and race, 298. Inaed- 
ible that Babylon became “ heaps ” because of moral and religious 
rottenness, 299. Persian civilization a product of Babylonian ele¬ 
ments, 301. The spirit of Nineveh and Babylon moved in tlie arm 
of Cyrus, 302- Persia brought her distinctive function, 303. Who 
were the Persians ? 304. Herodotus’ picture bears every mark of 
truth, 305. The Persians of Cyrus the ideal of Greek historians, 
306. The Persians the typical Iranian race, 310. The Persian 
mind not the pure brain, not the passive muscle, but the flame- 
conductor between the two, 311. The Persian perished in his own 
fires of ambition and cnteqirise, 312-315. Obeyed the sturdy rules 
of Zoroaster, 316. The Persian instructed his children to ride, to 
shoot, and speak the truth, 317. Worship of Ormuzd; hatred of 
Ahriman, 318. Persian sculpture falls behind Assyrian; ideal as¬ 
piration overflows all defects. Force of term ntrut^ as applied to 
Iranian races, 319. All worshippers of the flame, 320. Pure 
thought of the Hindu, plodding work of the Chinese, novr a third 
type, which conducts the cerebral into muscular energy, 321. Self¬ 
deification of Iranian monarchs a political expression of personal 
Will. The family household the social unit, expanded into clans, 
322. Many tribes free nomads, the most agricultural; four classes, 
“ priests, soldiers, farmers, and artisans,” 323. The Persian noble, 
the king’s counsellor, yet ready to die for his king; manners; moral 
self-respect, 325. The Persians strove for the ideal, yet forgot not 
the practical, 326. Wontan subject to the will of man ; in the in¬ 
scriptions and sculptures wholly ignored, 327. Persians could marry 
nearest kin, 328. Chivalrous treatment of women ; in later times 
priestesses. Arbitrary Will the law of Medes and Persians, 329- 
The empire pure product of individual Will, 330, 331. Begimring 
of respect for personality is in aristocratic institutions, 332* Posi¬ 
tive sense of Persian freedom; Greek consciousness of manifest 
national destiny; Persian sense of ^a great historic function, 333. 
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Xenophon paid the highest tribute to Persian institutions; Plato 
scarcely behind him in praises. Coming of a great man opens the 
gates of imagination; Cyrus “ father of mankind,” 335. Infancy 
and growth of C)tus of messianic type, 336, 337. As hero of pliilo- 
sophical romance, receives in Xenophon's “Cyropxdia” the finest 
personal tribute in all antiquity; ideal marred by limitations of its 
framer, 338-344. To the Greek, Cyrus was the child of Destiny; 
of Providential purpose to the Hebrew, 345. The ideal as depicted 
by the imagination of the ages, points to actual force in some de¬ 
gree correspondent, 348. From Cyrus’s day Iran meant no more 
a vast desert of warring hordes, but the Persia of the Great King; 
Rome showed in humanities of later legislation the pressure of 
Cyrus’s heroic hand, 350. The hand which smote down the old 
gods of Asia, set up the coming God of £uroi>c; without Cyrus 
“the Europe of to-day never would have existed,” 351. 

II. ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 357-390 

Persia hailed him .ns her deliverer from disintegration and dcc-ay ; he 
awoke the old Iranian loyalty to personal Will, 357-359. Pupil of 
Aristotle, reader of Homer, etc. Alexander the higher ideal for 
which Nineveh, Babylon, Mede, and Persian had educated the 
races of Iran, 360. Not European; once leaving Macedon for the 
East, he never returns ; Iranian tradition adopted him into the line 
of native kings, 361. The legend knows nothing of enormities, 362, 
Fitness of Alexander to fill old type of ideal personality, 363. Iran 
fed the imagination with colossal t}'pes of heroic Will, 364, 365. 
Later legends, 366. To Mirkhond the ideal philosopher as well 
as king, 367. Difficulty of reconciling outbreaks of fury with geiv 
eral conduct, 370, 371. Tragedy of personal character involved in 
human progress, 372. In Alexander an age shapes its instru¬ 
ment, 372-374. Zoroastrian pricstliood put him in hell for burn¬ 
ing the Nosks of the Avesta; ten Persian poets have sung the 
“ Alexander-Saga,” 375. Some palliation for his violent acts, 376. 
Human master pronouncing himself a god, 377. Alexander proved 
his descent from Jove, 378. No vulgar marauder; no praise thought 
extravagant, 381-383. Alexander aimed at progress, 384. Built 
institutions that were civilizations; his name protected the free 
tliought of Aristotle at the Lyceum, 386. Cultus of his divinity in 
EgyP^ 3 ^ Nature, humanity, unity, brotherhood, were syllables 
shaping on the winds ; later Judaism, Christianity, and Islam find 
their way prepared, 390. 
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III. THE SASSANIAN EMPIRE. 393-438 

Destiny of Persian empire had Alexander lived, 393. Monarchical 
God of Europe could have been evolved from Ahuramazda, as well 
as from Jahveh, Allah, or Abba Father, 394. Revival of Oriental mon¬ 
archy might have foreclosed tlie Messianic tragedy; nothing in 
Iranian deity made world-influence impossible, 395. But Alexander’s 
puq^osc died with him ; disappearance of Uie faitlr of Iran during 
the reigns of Macedonian and Parthian kings, 396. Macedonian 
strangers had little interest in Avesta, 397. Religion of the Par- 
thians a cultus of the elements ; Magi transformed into revivalists 
of Ahura, 398 Collected and restored the old Avesta, 399. Con¬ 
science of Mazdeans not suppressed; Parthians tolerant; Edessa 
a fountain of Christian learning, 400. Parthians by no means un¬ 
civilized ; Mazdeism; intolerance expected from a religion of 
Divine Will, 401. Interference of Parthian kings with Iranian 
political institutions unimportant, 402. No Macedonian or Parthian 
king a fit centre of hero-worship, 403. Political stability rests on the 
religious nature, 404. Much in Parthians to rouse the hero-worship 
of Iran, 405. In comparison with Roman Caesars, Parthian enor¬ 
mities respectable, 406. Extcrmin.-ition of Parthians by Ardeshtr 
Bubeg^n ; old religious organization of empire preserved, 407. The 
cle'^gy> a kind of “ Stale within the State ; ” Ardeshtr rose to the 
place of Cyrus in hero-worship, 408. United the empire, 410. Old 
Avestan hate of unbelievers; the Arab came to substitute a god 
and prophet; Vision of ArdAi-VtrAf, 411. An older Dante, 412. 
Energy of Ardeshtr more than rivalled by ShapAr I., 413. Heroic 
ideal of Mazdeism fulfilled in Sassanian line; ShapCir II., conqueror 
of Julian and his Roman and Arabian army, 414. Khosru I. and II. 
equally famous in Roman wars, 415. A daughter of Khosrft the 
first female sovereign of Iran. This great historic structure went 
down before the blows of Rome and Islam, 417. Typical form of 
Iranian ideal in KhosrQ I. (A’i 5 xA/rT/<f«), 418-425. Khosrfl’s ser¬ 
vices to future ages in collecting the heroic legends of Iran ; native 
Persian literature perished at the Moslem conquest, 426. Age of 
Khosrfi brings him into comparison with the Roman emperor Jus¬ 
tinian, 428. Persecutions by Justinian; tool of an intolerant priest¬ 
hood ; attempts to eradicate Pagan and heretical belief, 43 °* Justin, 
Maurice, Phocas, HeracHus, pursued the policy of unifying beliefs 
by the exercise of despotic will, 431. But a new and stronger will 
appeared in Allah of Islam; Justinian pure and his passions under 
control; evidences of real humanity, 432, Bearing of Stoicism 
upon Roman law, 433. Degeneracy'of Roman civilization, 434. 
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Decay of Byzantine empire; sway of Islam ; a future of intellectual 
and political greatness, 435. History of Mazdak; severities in 
religion consistent v/itli social and political freedom, 437. 


IV, PHILOSOPHIES. 

I. MANICHyEISM.441-498 

Man! bad attained the largest culture possible in his day; astronomer, 
physicist, musician, and artist of eminence, 441. He purposed to 

• construct a universal system out of the ferment of beliefs in his 
time, 443. X'ut to death by VaralmAn, a Sassanian king; but 
Christian emperors from Constantine to Justinian tried to exter¬ 
minate the sect; Mani claimed to be a Christian, a Gnostic, 444. 
Reason his authority; personal will tliat of his opponents, 445. 
Judaism and Mazdeism intolerable to Christianity; Manichmism 
more intolerable, 446. Good and Evil in the Manichman system, 
447, 448. The true Qirist crucified throughout Nature, 449. 
Manichxism a product of Iranian qualities; Mani stands in need 
of just appreciation; Beaosobre’s researches found him superior to 
his opponents, both Fagan and Christian, 450. Dualism a univer¬ 
sal experience, 451. Manichaeism more truly monotheistic than 
Mazdeism, 453. The key to Manichxism in its effort to avoid all 
intermixture of evil with God, as a pure and incorruptible essence, 
453. Meaning of the Manlchxan principle of evil, 457. Eternally 
separate from that of good, 458. The origin of moral evil in igno¬ 
rance, 460. The human is shaped from the substance of tliu Supreme 
Light by the Mother of Life, 46r. The Avestan Mithra the Mani- 
cbxan Christ, 462. Adam’s descendants had power to resist the 
ever-repeated first temptation through the light-element, the spiritual 
nature, 463. The Manichxan Christ Docetic, 464. Mani did not 
deny an apparent assumption of the flesh, 465. Truth and good 
tend through all changes to bring us back to tliemselves, 466- 
Manichxaos accepted tlie penal woes of the last judgment, but 
denied the resurrection; paid honors to the sun and moon, 46S. 
Sin in the Manichxan mind a result of man’s nature rather than of 
his will, 4691. Every soul forever prompted to free itself from the 
desires of the flesh, 470. Mani recognized a secular world to be 
necessary, as well as a religious, 471. The pride of modern thought 
to have rehabilitated the material form, 472. Dualism not Atheism, 
474. The charge of immorality against Manichxans rested upon 
the assumption that denial of orthodoxy inevitably led to immorality, 
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475. Vows of Manichrean elect like the old Avestan formula,— 
» purity of thought, word, and deed,*’ 476. Manichaan bishop to 
Augustine, 477. Main charges against Manichaism Magiczjxdi Gnos¬ 
ticism^ 478. Plato crossed tlje seas to learn Magic j Persians called 
persons most fitted by nature for truth and religious wisdom Magi, 
479. Christian world persecuted Magic as the work of the Devil; 
invisible realm of powers hostile to God, however, just as real to 
Christian believers, 4S0-482. Simon Magus a gigantic nebulosity 
of legend? 4S3. Magic of Gnostics of the nature of science, or 
rather was incipient science, 486. Supernatural magic of Church 
aimed at destruction of the natural magic of the scientist, 487. 
Under Christianity evil either result of God’s will, or of the free¬ 
will which he has bestowed on man, 490. Paul adheres to old 
Jewish idea of Jahveh as the creator of evil in man; Christian 
doctrine of original sin and its expiation, 491. Man’s impotence 
and God’s wrath a monstrous deduction slowly evolved, 492. Epi¬ 
curus stated the case fairly, 493. The thinker secs that evil must 
exist as the condition of progress, 494- To believe in the unreality 
of evil requires a mystic elevation of fciith; but the belief has foun¬ 
dation in the facta of experience, 496. Science dianges the old 
conception of evil by proving antagonism to be a necessity of 
existence and growth, 497. Inevitable antagonism, pain, and loss 
must be accepted through an absolute trust in the integrity of 
tlic moral universe, 498. 

II. GNOSTICISM.. 

Connection of Manichmism with Gnostic schools rendered it obnoxious 
to Christian Church; Gnosticism traced in ancient philosophy and 
literature, 501. Gnosis, or ideal knenuUdge; our word Agnosti¬ 
cism proves by implication the immortality of the aspiration it de¬ 
clares a fruitless dream, 502. Gnosticism resisted that personal 
absolutism which is the essence of supematuralistic faith ; ac¬ 
cepted the name of Christian, 503, 504. In Gnosticism, spiritual 
principles and ethical forces figured as persons, in true Iranian 
fashion, 505. The Church held this Gnostic epos to be blasphemy, 

506. Heresy of the Gnostic that he put Christ among the iEons in 
a chain of being; Gnostic powers all in the proem of John’s Gospel, 

507. The multitude incapable of receiving the higher Gnosis^ 508, 
509. Not a few things laid to the charge of Gnostics highly credit¬ 
able to their b-eedom and sense, 510. The claim of reason to.deter- 
mine religiocte conviction, 512. Christianity conceatrated its hopes 
on an incarnation of God as the only refuge for man; Gnosticism 
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dung to the idea of perfection in God, 513. Docetic Christ of Gnos> 
tic, and supernatural Christ of Church alike impossible, 514. To the 
Christian, evil was the work of Satan; to the Gnostic, the cosmic 
energy of the principle of darkness, 515. The characteristic feature 
of Gnosticism, — the endeavor to express the idea of Cod as an 
active process, 518. The germ of a thoroughly free religion; at 
once scientific and intuitive; no necessity for bridging chasm be¬ 
tween Perfect Light and Utter Darkness, 530, 521. 


V. ISLAM. 


I. MAHOMET.525-708 

Scientific study of religious development reveals continuous progress 
towards recognition of the universe as Infinite and as One ; move¬ 
ment of every race from polytlieistic to monotheistic belief; the 
monarchical idea transient, 535. Impersonal worship of ideas, 
principles, and laws the religion yet to come, 53C. Every mo¬ 
narchical religion logically has resorted to the sword, 527. Opening 
of seventh century an epoch of disintegration, 528. Demand for 
assured trust in one supreme Will, 529. No God but God; Ma¬ 
homet claimed a completer legislation than that of Abraham, Moses, 
or Christ, 530, 531. Islam enforced the logical right of revelation 
to sway every human sphere, 533. Could not escape resort to the 
sword, 533, 534- Arabia fit only to give birth to the prophet ; not 
to establish his law, 535. Rapid growth of Christianity believed 
to be evidence of supernatur.nl origin ; rapid conquest would proi e 
Mahomet's claim more valid, 536. His expectation to make the 
world the kingdom of God the push of humanity, 537. His sum¬ 
mons nothing unfamiliar to his countrymen, 538. The unity of God 
embedded in Arabian memory and faith, 539. Mosaism and Chris¬ 
tianity familiar to the Arabs, 540. Mahomet's first relations were 
with Jewish and Christian believers; did not derive inspiration 
from the Bible; knowledge of Old and New Testaments at second 
or third hand; knowledge of the past incomprehensible, 541-543. 
Preceded by a line of native poets who proclaimed Allah as above 
all gods, 544. Ancient **Rolls" of Mahomet probably the so-callcd 
** Rolls of Moses," 546. Sought only to recall his people to the 
service of One tiiey already knew; pretended to no message from 
an unheard-of Power or Name, 547. His morality that of all good 
men in his day, 548. Sentences from Koran, 550. Maltomct’s suc¬ 
cess not due to sensual appeals ; reward and penally of Paradise, 
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551. Democratic tone of bis message, 553. Abolished privilege of 
sex in religious function. The pen, giver of Bibles to men, 553. 
Mahomet declared God spoke to all, to prophet and slave alike, 
5 S 4 » 555 * Hardly a trace of Christian phraseology in Koran; ideas 
inherited from many preceding faiths, 556. The final result of a 
long evolution of the worship of personal Will, 557. In this terrible 
Will is the same tender care and pity that go with it in the Hebrew 
and Christian God, 55 ^ The Divine origin of the revelation as¬ 
sumed as indubitabh, 559^ Mahomet refers to the character of his 
book to prove it could come only from God, s6a No appeal to the 
supernatural in himself; yet he became a centre for legend, 561. 
To him the desert spoke without reserve; the desert the mother of 
the Semitic temperament, 562. Difference of the desert aspects of 
day and night the key to Semitic mythology, 564. Symbols of the 
desert, 565-567. The desert the prophet’s cell and throne. Forth 
from its wastes march Moses, Zoroaster, Jesus, Mahomet, 568. 
Its influences account for Mahomet; shaped the race of which 
he was boro, 570. Poetic literature of pre-Islamic Arabia; Abd 
Temmim’s poems ; frank acceptance of the realities of destiny, 
571. Old Arab ideal, 572. Mahomet’s quotations doubtful; Lok- 
mdn the natural precursor of the Prophet, 573. Poets of Age of 
Ignorance; their songs bursts of self-abandonment, 574. Imrtol- 
Kats, 575. AmrQ; verses of Lebid; the desert fates stern, 577. 
Mahomet’s call to religious unity followed up by the summons to 
boundless citizenship and mastery, 578. Declared war against the 
poets; yet himself the greatest of Arab poets, 579, 580. Gave his 
nation’s genius moral energy and obedience to a purpose; Carlyle 
put this mystery into words; Mahomet the focus of tendencies, 581. 
Genius and personal mastership; no explanation of, but the universe 
of mind, 582. Mahomet alone of religious founders shaped his 
work to success within his own lifetime, 583. The Koran the foun¬ 
tain of faith to millions of men for fifty generations, 584. The 
norm of books, the veritable Arabic speech of Allah ; a year after 
bis death Zeyd gathers up the fragments, 585. Eighteen years 
afterwards, the same hand compiles a more careful text; it is not 
like the Sermon on the Mount; nor like the Buddhist Sutras ; nor 
like Plato’s conferences; a prophet’s cry, Semitic to the core, 586. 
Mahomet himself the indubitable maker, 587. Incomprehensible 
that down into the present century his name has been synonymous 
with Satan, 588. The first word of justice to him spoken by Sir 
John Mandeville; then came scholars with clearest proof of a 
prophet in the natural order of historic movement, 589. Mahomet 
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had the temperament of genius and a tendcnc)' to melancholia, 590. 
In youth a believer in the popular polytheism, slow to fix his faith 
on the unity of God; at last came the outflaming of his ideal, 592. 
Most who heard him gladly were the poor, ignorant, and despised, 
many of them slaves; then came the seventy “ Helpers,” 594. 
United hostile tribes in a common faith and purpose, 595. The 
sword Involved in his monarchical creed, not deliberately chosen, 
596. Political rather than religious authority propagated by the 
sword, 597. Can mark the period when the necessity of conquest 
took possession of Mahomet’s mind, 598. Confesses his faults ; 
early death of Jesus fortunate for his example, 599. Polygamy the 
demand for male offspring In the East; low as was Mahomet's esti¬ 
mate of woman, his regulations improved her condition, 600. In 
many senses a Turkish woman has more liberty than an English, 
601. Not to be expected that Mahomet should abolish slavery, 602. 
Tenderness of Mahomet towards brute creation, 603. Mahomet 
and the modem world, 604. Islam connects religions of personal 
Will and worship of Cosmic Order, Unity, and Law, C05. The 
prophet of Divine Will practically inseparable from God, 606. In¬ 
carnations familiar to Asiatic races, 607. In Islam the process began 
in the idealization of Mahomet; continued in the worship of AU; 
later in that of the twelve Iro&ms; Iran the land of hero-worship; 
apotheosis of Mahomet began very early, CoS, 609. In Arabia, die 
free spirit of the desert refused this homage, 610. No doubt his real 
personality had much to do with his swift exaltation,6l i. Divinizing 
began immediately after his death, Ci2. His common replies quoted 
as the words of Allah, 613. The rage of deification naturally acts 
upon one representative, as in the worship of Jesus as God; yet in 
Islam it took a continuous form, 614. FAtimite dynasty in Africa, 
founded upon the divinity of AH, 615. Iraflms supposed to have 
dropped their human natures, and been absorbed into the essence of 
Deity, 616. AU-worship the endless tale of Persian sects, 617, 618. 
AH and his Im&ms do not exhaust Islamic apotheosis, 619-622. 
Nothing more incongruous with the sublime Allah than adoration of 
saints, their tombs and miracles, 623. Swarms of adored Sheikhs, 
etc., 624. All this resisted in every age by rationalistic theists; 
Wahb&bism the revival of old Arab individuality and natural .scep¬ 
ticism, 625,626. Religious monardiism centred in personal claims, 
627,628. Division upon predestination and free-will, 629. Motaza- 
lites represented free thought; Khftrijites and others opposed siuless- 
ness of the Prophet, 630, 631. Absolutism not unaffected by the 
struggle with liberty, 632. After a hundred and fifty years of.strife 
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ortliodoxy condensed into form what the Koranic logic required, 
633. GhazzAli passed from intellectual scepticism to supernatural- 
istic faith, 634; had some gb’mmer of transcendental thought, 635. 
His precepts creditable to his mind and heart, 636. In Spain, the 
same logical necessities developed as in the East; glimpses of uni¬ 
versal religion, 637. Motazelite controversies in Persia explained 
by continuities of religious history, 638. Kal&m, after being the 
inspiration of liberalism, turned into the organ of orthodoxy, 640. 
An accession to lire resources of free thought, —the Aristotelian 
writings, A revolution for Islam, 642. Organon of Aristotle 
taught the ages to think, 644. Instinctive rejection of such a foe 
by supernaturalism; ethics of Anstotle had even greater fascination, 
645. Aristotle’s demand for mental freedom, 647. Influences of 
Aristotelianism summed up in Averroes; expends his entire strength 
against Ghazz&lt, 649; exerted a profound influence on Persian, 
Jewish, and Christian thought, 651. Scholars like Alfarlbt, Al- 
kindi, Avicenna, and Averrotis not blind worshippers of Aristotle, 
652. Refused to accept immortality as a postulate, 653. When 
the orthodoxy of Asharl and Ghazzilf triumphed, the ^er philo¬ 
sophical writings passed over to the Jewish schools, 655. First 
effect of Arabic revival on Jewish thought, 656. Maimonides mas¬ 
ter of Jewish learning and thought, 657. Monotheism imposed 
bounds upon him, 659. In tenth century “Brothers of Purity” 
arose, 660. One of the noblest efforts in Universal Religion or 
Free Science ever made, 661-665. The reaction by Ghazz&Ii and 
Asbarl led to persecution of philosophy in all parts of Islam ; yet 
orthodoxy could not escape the influence of science, 666. The sway 
of blind faith produced a mixture of hypocrisy and devotion, 671. 
These Mussulmans more eHcctive forerunners of positive science 
than their Christian contemporaries ; after twelfth century Islam’s 
intellectual work seemed to be done, 672. First reason triumph 
of orthodoxy; second reason despotic politics of Islam, 673. In¬ 
fluence of conquest of Persia on Arab mind, 674. Arabs formed 
military camps in Irak, 676. Persians tlic leaders and shapers of 
Islamic culture; Arabs learned of these larger brains, music, 
architecture, sculpture, politics, etc., 679. At the time of the Cru¬ 
sades, Turkish and Mongol and Berber dynasties bad risen on 
the Euphrates ; at the touch of the Mongol, the empire of the 
Arab vanished; power of Islam as a faith or a name not weakened 
thereby, 681. Intolerance in its very nature, 682. .Outbreaks of 
cruelty and ^naticism in its name due in part to a religion of au¬ 
tocratic Will, 683. Not even Christianity has equalled Islam in 

/ 
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the push of free-thought from within its name; intellectual scepti¬ 
cism and spiritual indifference of the Arab, 685. Other influences 
favorable to freedom, 68<S. The external impulse given to it by 

i Zoroastrian traditions, 687. Tendency to intellectual as well as 
practical dishonesty, 688. The Mongol hordes h.ad the qualities 
of beasts, C89. Yet not destitute of reUgion; the effect of Islam 
to expand a half-scepiiul, half-believing impartiality, 690. The 
same impartiality in the treatment of woman; of the same nature 
the democratic freedom in tlie elecUon of the Khan, 691, 692. 
Their raids had no purpose but to suppLint ancient Suites ; de¬ 
struction of books and of literary men, 692. The influences of Iran 
transformed them into men, 693. Their dynasties the great days 
of Iranian poetry and thought; Togrul Ueg, Alp ArslAn, HuiagQ, 
Ch&zun, 694-698. The Iranian population com])arcd with these 
hardy nomads, 699. Genghis; his son Ogotai ; TimCir, “ the 
Lame,*' 699-703. The empire of the nomad disappears; the Uz- 
beg Tartars sweep over the land; Ilfirbcr begins the great Mogul 
empire in eastern Iran; Ismail sets up a native kingdom in Persia, 
and the old traditions emerge once more, 704. ** Timflr's Life and 
Institutes,” 705. A connection between the conquests of the Mon¬ 
gols and the progress of civilization; poetry and the arts revive; 
discoveries imported from the East by the Mongol, 7071 708* 

II. THE SHAH-NAMEH; OR,-BOOK OF KINGS. 711-782 

A reproduction of the religious and political traditions of Iran, 711. 
A true history, though its personages and events .are unknown, 
712, Attempts of ingenious scholars to identify the heroes of 
Iran with Median and Scythian kings; its psychological history 
a tale of heroes, 713. The ethical and heroic meaning a domi¬ 
nant consciousness; these antique personalities the inspiration and 
solace of the national heart, 714- The real depositaries of local or 
tribal traditions the proprietary chiefs, 715. Among these D 4 n- 
ishvilr compiled the Ba.sitan-N&meh (a. d. 652); Omar consigned 
the whole mass of national legends to destruction, 716. At the 
end of the tenth century MahmQd of Ghazni resumes the collect¬ 
ing and places the materials in the hands of the king of Orienuil 
poets, Firdflst, 717. His first triumph at a poetic tournament, 
718. Could not escape envy, 719. Suspicions of his orthodoxy, 
720. The great task done, Mahmfld pays but a fraction of the 
promised reward; the outraged poet flings it away, 721. But the 
wound was mortal, 722. Died in the full sense of his wrongs, 723. 
An epic in literature the complete ideal of a nation, 724. -The 
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master-key of every epos, the dominant consciousness of the civ¬ 
ilization which produced it, 725. The master-raotive of the Sblh- 
N&meh the tragedy of human destiny and the irony therein; never 
in it a failure of life’s summons to self-sacrifice and moral loy¬ 
alty, 727, 728. The heroes of the Shfth-N&meh thoroughly hu¬ 
man, 729. Society born with Jemshtd, 730. The anti-Jemshid 
appears in Zoh&k, the old Vedic cloud-god, 731. Destiny’s decrees 
cannot be stayed, 732. The legend of Seim, Tiir, and Iraj, 733. 
The opening scenes of an epic whose movement embraces all 
history, 735. The tragedy of life sought in the play of nearest 
and dearest relations, 737, 738. The line of great Pehlevfins of 
Seistan begins in Sim | the legend of Sim and Zil, 739. Zil and 
Rudibe, 740. Parentage of Rustem, the mightiest among the 
niighty, 741. The tale of Rustem and Sohrib, 742-745. The 
deahng of a tragic Nemesis again in the story of Gushtisp and 
Isfendiyir; the seven adventures of the young hero, 746. Rus¬ 
tem and Isfendiyir, 747-749- Personal heroism the chief eman¬ 
cipator from patriarchal absolutism, 751. Siivaksh disobej’s his 
father and takes refuge with the king of Turan, 752. Kindly re¬ 
ceived ; then treacherously murdered; at length avenged, 753, 754. 
The higher law of honor, sacrifice, love, and truth asserts itself 
against the authority of throne and priesthood. 755. The responsi¬ 
bility of kings to the heroic ideal runs tlirough the epos, 757. 
Afrisiyib, the incarnation of Turanian hostility and guile; on the 
other hand Khosrfi the ideal king, 758. The close of his reign be¬ 
trays the hand of Islam, 761. He is taken up to heaven alive; such 
the reward of ideal royalty, 762. The central figure of the epic em¬ 
bodies the merits and faults of the civilization, 763. In every great 
peril Rustem holds the fate of Iran, 764. This vast responsibility 
gives his life the highest ethical interest, 765,766. With Rustem and 
Zk\ ends the heroic race of Iran; the story of Ptr&n the tragedy of 
a good man in a bad cause, 767. The religion of the Sh&h-N&meh 
monotheistic, inspired by the heroic traditions of Iran; down to 
the reign of GushUtsp no impassable religious line between Iran and 
Turan, 769. Advent of Zerdusht in his reign; the war with Turan 
becomes a religious war, 770. The story of Rustem and Isfcndijrdr 
echoed in tliat of Dfirfi and Iskander, 771,,772- Iskander counselled 
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SYMBOLISM. 

''T^HERE is an epoch in our experience when we become 
conscious of ourselves as individuals, distinct from the 
world of forces, natural and human, into which we were 
born. Before this beginning of our proper personality, we 
are more or less passive products, either of contemplation 
and imagination, or of traditional routine; in other words, 
we arc either dreamers or plodders,—in the one case, drift¬ 
ing waves of abstract mind; in the other, atoms of a con¬ 
crete mass. In neither have we become centres of special 
force. In neither have we learned that our estimate of the 
objective world depends upon what we personally know and 
feel and do, and, substantially, upon what we are. That 

** Wc receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone doth Nature live,*’ 

is as true of the child as of the man, of the poor creature 
as of the hero or the saint But the moral and spiritual 
possibilities involved in this constant law are realized only 
through the consciousness of ourselves as distinct from our 
surroundings, and, as it were, polar to them. This is the 
condition of progress, — that wc know ourselves to be 
centres of productive force. 

The organ of this conscious personality, the force which 
it brings into play for purposes of power and growth, is 
the JVi/l. Strictly defined, Will is the concentration of 
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mind on the selection, from among the infinitude of objec¬ 
tive forms, of tliat which suits the subjective desire, and 
the transforming of it from a thought to a thing in the 
shape of that desire, from an ideal to a real or actual 
image of it, — a transfer from brain to hand. And as one 
really worships that by which he is most deeply moved, so 
the ideal, the truly sovereign power for this stage of self- 
consciousness, is always a personal Will. 

Beyond this stage tlierc is a higher, in which the will, 
recognizing the eternal order of the universe, of which it is 
but a fragment, finds its ideal in conformity, not with per¬ 
sonal ideals, but with tliis substantial order itself. And 
this step beyond the worship of personal will is foreshad¬ 
owed in all the immature steps of experience, which point 
beyond themselves to its serene and perfect freedom, — 
although in individual life it Ls seldom reached. 

Such is the order of individual growth. But it is not 
less the law of history, the course of humanity: tlie ages 
are its theatre, and the races are its material. In the old¬ 
est civilizations, even in their highest forms, we have found 
noticeable the absence of personal Will. Men arc homo¬ 
geneous. Classes, castes, tribal distinctions, family units, 
do not express essential individual differences, but at most 
only differences between certain masses of similar persons^ 
or relations^ and other masses equally uniform. The typi¬ 
cal qualities of some races, such as the Hindu and Chinese, 
have kept them, as we have seen, on this imperfect stage, 
even down to the present moment, repressing that self- 
consciousness of which individual will is the exponent.^ 
In their Southern expansion, the Indo-European race were 
subject to this repression, through climatic and institutional 
forces; but in their Northern and Western expansion, they 
entered at once on the epoch of self-conscious individu¬ 
ality. The Semites, starting from the other extremity of 

> Se« the aaibot’t Ckima, p. 946. 
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Iran, did the same, though with significant differences. 
The power of tliesc combined energies to initiate the his¬ 
toric progress of the Western civilizations, has been fully 
shown in the historical survey already presented.^ The 
central point of the whole movement is seen to be the 
evolution and worship of personal Will. 

The earlier stages of Iranian development have been 
marked, not by any extended expression of individuality, 
but by a common veneration for great personal forces, 
wherever tliey appeared, and by a strong tendency in such 
appreciation to call them forth. This is itself a form of 
religious idealism. But we arc now to enter on what may 
be called the typical religion of Iran. It may be well to 
begin with a review of the special elements which in men 
and nations accompany the advent of that epoch of ex¬ 
perience which we have endeavored to describe, that *we 
may see how faithfully these are actually represented in 
the Zarathustrian faith. 

The most significant of these elements for the history of 
Religion is an intenser play of symbolic expression. I use 
the comparative degree, because symbolization is in some 
form a constant fact of mental life. Swedenborg’s doctrine 
of “correspondences” was an imperfect adumbration of real 
spiritual dynamics, and rests upon the law that whatever 
a being is, must appear in what it knows or docs; because 
self-manifestation is the inherent necessity of substance. 
“ If the invisible things of God are to be understood from 
the things that arc made,” it is for the reason now stated. 
When the spiritual fact exists, the physical is made abo, 
which represents it, just as surely as that one who is build¬ 
ing a pile of stones in the morning light is building the 
shadow of the pile. The fact of “ correspondence ” is uni¬ 
versal, the difficulty is in reading it; and the fault of the 
class of minds represented by Swedenborg is their over- 

* Se« the aatbar’t /mMm ana CAuta 
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assumption of final knowledge, and the fixedness of their 
formulas presented as a science of interpretation, — a fault 
not confined to any class of believers, but arising from the 
univei'sal fact of personal limitations in the study of phe¬ 
nomena. It is, however, eminently the consequence of all 
positive religion, after its early or prophetic stage has 
passed into that of organization. 

The substance of the universe is inscrutable. We know, 
indeed, that whatever we sec must be symbolic of that 
which it manifests; yet we have no definite knowledge of 
the process of manifestation, save what we derive from the 
productive force of man. Personality is thus the basis of 
symbolic representation ; and the more distinctly and 
energetically conscious we arc of personality, as motive- 
power, the more freely do we use the elements of experi¬ 
ence as signs of somewhat beyond themselves. As tlic 
centre of energy, it is personality that transforms our 
thoughts into tilings, our being into act, our mind into 
matter, our abstract into concrete; and every such process 
is the construction of a symbol or sign repre.scntative of our¬ 
selves. Here again we may recur to our threefold historical 
illustration. With the Hindu, who lacked power to seize 
and hold the one of these two poles of the process, — that 
of the concrete, — and the Chinese who failed to grasp the 
other, or abstract pole, all symbolic constriiction was in the 
main ill-defined and unconscious. On the other hand, 
the self-consciousness of the Aryan is concentrated on this 
very thing, the constructive process itself, by which the one 
force (internal) is transformed into the other (external). 
With the Aryan mind, natural symbolism becomes con¬ 
scious, clear, significant, progressive, full of human relation 
and power. It is the natural activity of a mind that in¬ 
stinctively sees, not ideas alone, nor things alone, but the 
idea as producing the thing. Two conditions are requisite 
for every step in progress: first, to believe firmly that 
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there is an unseen and an unattained; and next, to believe 

as firmly that the actual materials of life can be made into 
Its image. 

This typical symbolism, however, simply brings to ideal 
value and anp/iasis the necessary processes of mental crea¬ 
tion. We cannot think save in symbols. Language itself 
IS a symbolic expression. We can express ourselves only 
in terms taken from the world of the senses, or in some 
way involving that world. So far we arc all poets. We 
say « burning thoughts,” « bright or dark moods.” We 
speak of the “growth of character," the “branching out 
of plans,” the “ withering of hopes.” We have all the 
seasons in our experience. We “revolve” like planets 
around a centre. We have “ups and downs.” “corners 
and spaces ” in our hearts; “ heights and ‘depths ” in our 
reason; “ hard and pliable characters." We. unfold our 
powers, plume ourselves, shut ourselves up. pour ourselvtt 
out; have upright or dowivight, winding or backward, 
ways. We sigh and groan in spirit; leap and sing in¬ 
wardly. Our souls bend in prayer; aspire, or breathe, 
after God. We have a great many general terms, which 
suggest no material image, yet are not without recognized 
meanings for the reflective or contemplative mind. But 
the moment we make active use of those meanings, clothe 
them with positive individual form and purpose, turning 
thought into thing, the process and result must both be 
expressed by physical images. Symbolism is mediation 
between inward and outward, person and performance, 
man and his environment * 

Work is the image man makes of himself on the world in 
and through nature. Art, science, politics, trade, are just 
the outward shape of the human will; incarnation of the 
spirit; thought, dream, purpose, symbolized. The word, 
shaped by the organs of articulation in the air^ represents 
the speaker, and somehow impresses the,remotest orb with 
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his likeness. Am not I myself here on this sheet of paper, 
in my handwriting, every word penned an autograph—nay, 
photograph, made by the invisible sun of spiritual reflec¬ 
tion? Do wc not fling off impalpable aromas all the time, 
so tl^at, as the hound scents his master, the nerves of finer 
organisms find us out by means of them, even when we 
have ourselves got a tliousand miles away? Do not peo¬ 
ple construct our traits and habits and beliefs out of a lock 
of our hair, or a few strokes of a pencil, down to minutest 
shades of character, as Cuvier built up a mastodon out of a 
few bones? Every atom of blood, brain, nerve, that is in 
us — every stir of limb or feature — represents us. What 
is Phrenology, when the motion of your little finger betrays 
every secret of your inward behavior to the wise? 

It is easy to ignore the symbolism of ourseIve.s, in which 
wc liav'c bur being, weaving it about us by the unconscious 
organic motions of character. “ Alp and torrent shall 
inherit our significance of will.” Nature is a convenient 
cooking-stove to one, a private mint to another, an out- 
flaming of ineffable beauty to a third. 

To some she is the Goddess great; 

To some the milch cow of the field: 

Their wisdom is to calculate 
What butter she will yield.” 

But if we arc poorly conscious of what wc do with the 
world to which wc arc related as creators of symbols, still 
less common is it to recognize the law of perception on 
which all doing and creating must rest. We can have no 
cognizance whatever of the world without us, c.xccpt in so 
far as our nature, its complex of individual and universal 
relations, affords a ground for conceiving it In other 
words, it represents these personal or spiritual relations. 
Just as it is the participation of our human nature in truth 
that enables us to recognize truth in others, and its par- 
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ticipation in love that allows us to delight in their love, so 
it is with our perceptions of the Cosmos itself. I can 
behold space as infinite only because of the relations of 
human thought and feeling as such with infinity; and so 
the star-sown universe is a symbol of these human capaci¬ 
ties, without whose activity within me no telescope could 
ever have suggested to me such an idea as boundlessness 
in numbers or space. Nature must cither be void and 
meaningless, or it must represent to man that which he is, 
or does, or tends to do, by natural forces. The endless 
roll of waves upon the beach impresses us only as our 
mood touches it with our own sense of immeasurable task 
or yearning, of personal destiny or conscious power. We 
are the diamond refining in the dark; we the lightning 
that breaks from tilting clouds. What we see is what the 
brute sees not: it is ourselves. Man's aspirations burn 
before him in the stars: his passions grovel and snarl and 
rend their prey before him in the beasts that perish. He 
reads the character of another, ever so different from his 
own, by some subtile opening of his own qualities into a 
capability for traits which his conscious will or disciplined 
spirit would probably refuse to entertain. And whether 
we read the tornado, the pestilence, or the struggle for 
existence from a pessimistic or optimistic point of view, or 
as reverent hearers of Nature’s incitements to duty and 
humanity; whether we interpret these destructive powers 
as curses upon fallen man, or as conditions of his ascension 
to the best, by natural evolution, — it is still the limit or 
the liberty in us that supplies the alphabetic signs, where-' 
with we read. All symbols represent humanity, either its 
actual or ideal values. ' , ' 

Ideal as well as acttial,—for man finds images of God ^so 
in Nature, only because of his own essential personal rela¬ 
tions with the ideal or infinite; and being so related, relig¬ 
ious symbolism is natural'and nece^ary mediation between 
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himself and his highest conception of being. Resting, 
then, on this universal law of personality, tlic choice of 
special symbols with the definite meaning given to the 
object chosen by the symbolizing faculty is not arbitrary. 
It is the product of positive relations, as organic as tliose 
of language; and though the individual mind becomes 
more and more clearly conscious of them, they are never 
so wholly unrecognized as not to be instinctively pursued. 
In this way we must explain the general uniformity of 
meaning ascribed by different J^es and races to the same 
clement or phenomenon in Nature. 

In view of this universality in the most important cle¬ 
ment of religious construction, the supposed distinction 
between polytheist and monotheist, Pagan and Christian, 
Catlioiic and Protestant, which is conveyed by the use of 
the term idolater for the former of these classes, appears 
very superficial. In both classes the method is the same; 
the result is a symbol, — its meaning, as well as its choice, 
being determined by the laws and limits of human experi¬ 
ence. Who, then, is an idolater, and what is an idol? We 
can only arrive at the idea that any people endowed witli 
a degree of social consciousness have ever worshipped 
stocks or stones" by abstracting from the object that 
symbolic significance which was the very ground of its 
selection and the substance of its meaning. It represented 
an ideal in the mind of the worshipper, as is evident enough 
from the fact that it was believed to enshrine and cover 
immeasurably more than it was, or could be, as stock or 
stone.' It is not the fetichist only who confesses this when 
he breaks his image in pieces if it does not answer his 
desire, and finds another. The procedure does not differ 
essentially from that of the Christian, who venerates an 
image or picture so long as it represents the vision of his 
faith, or who takes an historical personage, around whom 
certain religious symbols have gathered, as the representa- 
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tivc of God, or as God himself; and then, as his scien¬ 
tific, moral, social, spiritual stature enlarges, comes to 
demand larger symbols of his ideal life. • Or, if we give to 
religion the broadest meaning, as simply the service one 
pays to his ideal, in whatever form that may stand for his 
thought, must it not necessarily be the worship of some 
object which represents symbolically tlic sum of his best 
inward desires? Does not money, or fame, or fashion, or 
culture, serve for the time the same purpose as the idola¬ 
ter's ” stock or stone? Religious symbolism does notvary 
in its method: it varies according to the quality of the 
personality of which it constructs the palpable ideal. To 
suppose that in one case it is the work of a perfect organ 
of vision, made to $ee objective truth, and in anotlier the 
work of an organ which must see false images only, is en¬ 
tirely irrational. However superior as symbols the Jahych 
of the later Jews and tlie “ Father *’ of Jesus may have, been 
to gods that dwelt in gold and silver statues in temples of 
Babylon, they were none the less products of symboliza¬ 
tion, not objective realities,—imperfect types of the inscru¬ 
table substance, in which all men arc contained. Just as 
the sun has been universally tlie symbol of deity in these 
and in all other forms of worship, just as light has been 
for all men in all ages the undying symbol of ideal good, by 
whatsoever name expressed, and yet both imperfect sym¬ 
bols of the reality to which they point,—so with the more 
distinctly antliropomorphic personal ideals in which men 
have centred their faith and hope. Both the Semite and 
the Iranian have found a loftier and purer meaning in 
religious terms, in proportion to the degree in which they 
represent the pure sense of personality. But that the 
really objective truth of deity should be given in any of 
these fragmentary forms, however beautiful, is impossible, 
— first, because deity is infinite; and second, because the 
symbolizer can only deal with such .external beings or 
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phenomena as correspond to his inward ideal, which grows 
as he grows. 

l,n other words, religious symbols are properly our hu¬ 
man ideals taking external relation to us, tliat we may 
adore them unselfishly, not as our own, nor as ourselves 
at all, but as above ourselves. And men are the more 
able to make such use of symbolism, the more their emo¬ 
tion and tlieir volition are expanded by social and moral 
communion. The history of man is a striving to generalize 
his experiences, to universalize his ideals; and his will, 
which is the energy tliat shapes these in its own likeness, 
is also the diviner power that seeks and strives to lose it¬ 
self in tliat which it adores. Thus, in tlic first flush of 
self-conscious power, he makes his controlling experiences 
stand for creative and productive gods. Then, dramatizing 
nature and life in their interest, he constructs mythologies, 
which arc as free as possible in their origin from selfish 
purpose, and so arc in fact poetry and prophecy for all 
time. The believers who saw purity in the fire, might and 
calm in the ocean, imperishable guardianship in the stars, 
divine benignity in Nile and Ganges, feeling in their steady 
alternate rise and fall the pulsation of a mighty heart 
which forever deposited the rich loam of far mountains to 
receive the living sunbeams and seeds; and out of these 
symbols builded the fair humanities of old religions, so 
similar tlirough remotest spaces, — simply did what we are 
doing when we fill heaven and earth with the signs and 
tokens of whatsoever we most sincerely believe in, at the 
same time showing its real counterpart in our human con¬ 
duct. When we repeat after our fathers that God is one 
and omnipresent, and then, like them, proceed to ascribe 
qualities and purposes to His infinity which we know only 
through finite e.xperiences, and worehip these as Hi.s, what 
we have done is simply to lift these qualities out of man, 
'that we may in all honesty adore them as above ourselves. 


. . . ; . 
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We are as truly symbolaters, or “ idolaters/’ if that is the 
word for the heathen, as the heathen are; and we cannot 
help it, so long as we demand forms of language as material 
for religious intercourse. Love, Power, tlie Fatlier, the 
Spirit, the Word, are symbolic expansions of the highest 
" human powers and virtues. Races of men most marked 
by self-assertion have always made their religious ideal an 
Infinite Will. Or if, with the mystics of every faith, wc 
reverently refrain from ascribing any finite or definable 
mode of existence to the Fulness of Being, we are still 
reaching forth towards that pure Essence, which is known 
to us only as implied in our own consciousness of exist¬ 
ence. Finally, the Moral Order of the universe, which 
religious science substitutes for all forms of external will, 
can be recognized only through the conception of Law; 
and the uniformity, continuity, and fidelity of law are sym¬ 
bols of a moral and spiritual allegiance revealed only in the 
constitution of the soul. Thus the progress of religious 
symbolism, as related to the idea of God, is the reflex of 
the phases of ideal human will. As related to the conduct 
of man, the highest form it assumes is that of constructive 
work. And this, too, depends on the growtli of the per¬ 
sonal ideal out of passive conformity into the energies of 
liberty and love. Not more naturally docs the inward 
discipline of the Quaker select silence as the symbolic 
medium of worship, or the sensuous dependence of the 
Catholic prefer the arts of pomp, than the broad free 
thought and open sympathies which arc not bound to sect 
or form, find their adequate expression in ways of ennd- 
f bling work; bearing its living symbols of universal truth 
and good as the tree its native fruit. '' 

The universality of the symbolizing process indicates 
that the relations with which it is concerned arc real and 
natural In its great leading lines, therefore, its speech is 
not arbitrary, nor .the choice of. fancy, but the permanent 
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expression of steadfast harmonies between the soul and 
the outward world. The poet speaks to the common heart 
simply because he has immediate sense of these natural 
correspondences, which prove that the mirror in which 
men sec themselves is one and tlic same for all. He has 
no license to alter or violate or ignore these relations. 
The poetry of all times and tribes speaks through these a 
common language, even of emotions; and alphabets are 
but vehicles for transporting a currency everywhere valid. 
Who, for example, could mistake the organic meaning, the 
momentous human interest, which in all mythologies has 
centred in the Tree? In the Babylonian sculptures, in the 
Bible legend of the Fall, in the story of the same in the 
Persian Bundehesh, in the Greek Garden of I lespcridcs, in 
the old Phoenician vase-paintings, in the beliefs of antiquity 
about the dragon-guarded gold-dust of the Scythian North, 
we find the same image of a Tree of Life, guarded or in 
some way controlled in its relations with the aspirations of 
man by mytliical dragons, or serpents, typical of perils of 
the body or the soul. The terrors and splendors of fire 
are associated with it; and the penalty of the Promethean 
theft of fire for tlie benefit of mankind is but one symbol 
out of many of the awe of man before his momentous 
possession of an element which penetrates all nature and 
all thought with an omnipotent energy: and for this the 
early Aryan mind could find no better type than to call it 
the fruit of an all-containing Cosmic Tree, and no use less 
universal than to transmit'tlie symbol in all the branches 
of the race. From first to last, human and per¬ 

sonal, has found no better symbol than this,^ nor any that 
can refuse affinity with that old Norse Yggdrasil, whose 
cvcr-a^ccnding top is in the unmeasured spaces, its roots 

* Tliis U tile •um of meiinlns involved in the noivenal use of the tree in OrienUl ayinbol. 
im: die attempt of Lenormant and othen to identifjr the Bible '*uee of life*' with the Per* 
aiaa Aomm, the Indian s^m*, and all other timnar represeniationa, b made in the interest of 
Bible revelation, and has no scientific value. CmUm/^rary Xrvitw. Se|itcmber, 1879. 
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watered by the Fates of Time and the Well of Truth; 
while the squirrel runs up and down with incessant defi¬ 
ances between the eagle that watches in its boughs and the 
serpent that gnaws at its foot. 

Nor can we admit that the older religions, as contrasted 
with Christianity and Judaism, are specially chargeable 
with worshipping the symbol in place of that which it sig¬ 
nifies ; in other words, with allowing the image to intercept 
and absorb the honor due to the ideal. Religious senti¬ 
ment, of necessity, becomes absorbed in what represents 
its ideal. And is not this as true of the Christian sym¬ 
bolism of Trinity and Incarnation, as it was of the older 
worship of sun and stars? Is it not as true of Hebrew 
Talmudism, and Catholic Papism, or Mariolatry, and Pro¬ 
testant Bibliolatry, as it is of the Hindu’s recitation of his 
G^yatri verses? When the symbol is embraced by senti¬ 
ment, thought becomes identified with its object, and what 
represents its God practically becomes its God. In no 
case, however, is the fact disproved that there exists in all 
civilized thought a more or less distinct acknowledgment 
of some divine transcendence of the symbol abiding in the 
deeper experience. And while it is true of the cruder 
forms not of one but of every religion, that the symbol 
does intercept and hold the worshipper’s interest, veiling 
the pure truth as more or less abstract and unreal, — even 
as the confessional shuts off the essential meanings of 
right and wrong, and as the religious custom or creed 
hides the Infinite Life it would limit and define, — yet it is 
equally true of the higher stages in all religions that their 
, symbolism embodies the spirit of the Brfihman prayer: 
“ Open, O world-sustaining Sun, the entrance to truth, 
hidden by thy vase of dazzling light. Soften thy splen¬ 
dors, that I may behold thy true being! From the unreal, 
lead me to the real I ” ^ , j 

- * Brihad Upaaiihad, V. xit. ' I 
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There is, however, a real difference between ancient and 
modern symbolism. The more self-conscious religion be¬ 
comes, the more strongly its symbolism tends to become 
distinctively personal. From natural phenomena it has 
passed over to purely human. It is, of course, in some 
points of view, in the interest of progress to represent the 
ideal by conscious forces, in place of outward physical 
types. But the integrity of the cosmos requires that 
thought should express itself by things; that man should 
find, or make, this very world in his own image. The 
health of character is in its stress to outward embodiment; 
and whatever divorces religious experience from this,— 
whatever prevents the natural escape from self-consciou.s- 
ness into living forms of action,— represses earnestness and 
narrows thought. The supreme Ideal, which we call God, 
is not limited to personality, to the individualism of con¬ 
scious will. God is cosmical; whatever inscrutable sub¬ 
stance tl^at adjective may typify, is God. The phenomena 
of the universe, inclusive of human activities, interpreted 
by its laws of order, are the true symbolism of the Spirit. 
Materialism, as expressing the direct purpose and in.stant 
end of mind, is as just a term as it is unsatisfactory when 
used to define the origination of mind. Science restores 
this natural relation of man and the world, which tlie primal 
instincts of religion affirmed, but which theologies absorbed 
in self-consciousness have broken. To what has heretofore 
been called ** matter," with little regard to its essential re¬ 
lations to spiritual substance, science secures its forgotten 
rights. As a consequence, the pure identity of thought 
with thing, of essence with manifestation, of substance with 
symbol, must come to full recognition, bringing withal that 
directness of relation between thought and action which the 
highest conscience commands in the name of integrity, 
and which ennobles human nature by due respect to the 
senses and the world. This directness of real symbolism 
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amounts, in its ideal, to nothing less instant than one’s un¬ 
conscious expression of his emotions through the features, 
or of his vitality through the lungs and the heart. And 
if, as yet, we are far from apprehending the nobler fruits 
of these ages of material science; if wc arc still inapt to 
find the higher meanings of this our unfathomed cosmos 
of inviolable laws, — doubtless it is for lack of those ideals 
in ourselves which would give such symbolic meanings to 
what we see and do. The world is waiting, not for our 
knowledge only, but for our worship and our love. Is it 
in itself the less capable of responding in living parable to 
the noblest aspirations of men, because as yet men do not 
demand such response; because we have been using it for 
merely ‘ mechanical and competitive purposes; because 
our hot haste to master its treasures has covered with 
whirling dust the meekness of the wind-flower and the 
patient-girded watch of the stars? 

Hut while we recognize the tendency of the later stages 
and larger development of self-conscious personality to 
check in some ways, for a time, the direct contact of the ideal 
in man with pure nature through symbolic expression, we 
must again emphasize the fact that it was the earlier stages 
of the same self-conscious will that gave to symbolism its 
first powerful impulse; because in these stages man first 
learns to act as a force distinct from his surroundings, and 
so to use tlic world with clear knowledge that it does rep¬ 
resent his own ideal. As wc have found this personal ele¬ 
ment to be the special characteristic of the Iranian mind, 
we arc prepared to find symbolism especially prominent in 
its religion; and in this we are nowise disappointed. The 
development of this tendency is here upon a scale that can 
be called no less than typical in the history of thought 
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THE FIRE-SYMBOL. 

The common impression that the religion of Zoroaster 
is distinctively the religion which centres in tlie Fire-sym¬ 
bol, is erroneous. Pyrolatry is common to all religions. 
No other natural element so perfectly represents supreme 
force as the element of fire. As light, it is tlic universally 
recognized symbol of truth; as heat, of love; as cosmic 
vital energy, of conscious being; as astronomical centre, 
of unity; as all-producing and all-sustaining, of creative 
and providential care. Like personality and will, it mounts 
back to its source, and will not be cut off thence. Pene¬ 
trating, stirring, and shaping all things, it is the image of 
every pure, perfect, irrepressible power. It is the first¬ 
born of creation: germ, seed, and atom, the children of its 
play. The soul itself is said to glance down from heaven 
as a beam of light, and as a beam to return whence it came. 
For all tribes from India to Peru, the fire burning on the 
altar, fed by the purest and most vigilant that it may never 
become extinct, is the type of security, immortality, and 
adequate care. Into tliis holy hearth-flame {Hcsiia), 
parent of the city, tlie homestead, tlie shrine, awful to gods 
and inviolable by men, no defiled thing shall enter. For 
the Greek, the solemnity of oatlis sat there to rule Olym¬ 
pus itself; for tlie Roman, the guardianship of the State. 
The Vedic Aryan saw Agni rise from his primitive fire- 
churn, to bring down the blessings of tlie gods, the flame 
his living tongue, his leaping steed, swift as thought to 
make earth and heaven one. The Turanian Magi of Media 
adored the same element. How the Semite’s passion 
played all its keys on this element of fire, — Assyrian, 
Phoenician, Hebrew, — in symbols of creation, preservation, 
destruction, in sexual and ascetic rage, in a self-abandon¬ 
ment which could find no fitter image than passing his 
children tlirough the flame! His Jahveh seals covenants 
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with men by moving in a smoky flame between the parted 
oflerings; ^ burns in Sinai, in the desert pillar, in the face 
of Moses, over the Ark. He is not only a fire that devours 
tlie sacrifice, but a blaze no man can sec and live. To 
Christianity he descends in the shining cloud, the trans¬ 
figured countenance, the judgment-fires, that attend its 
mythological Christ. Nor can Jesus find any symbol of 
the coming of ** his kingdom ” more suitable than the 
lightning’s flash from east to west With what ease and 
grace this type absorbs all others! “Allah,” says the 
Koran, “ is a flame burning like a star, as a lamp set in 
pure glass within a niche.” * “ Ibrahim,” says El MasCldi, 
“ having worshipped the stars and tlie sun, and grown to 
the higher worship of Allah, was thrown into flames by the 
giant Nimrod, but the flames refused to burn, and not a 
fire could be kindled anywhere on earth that day.” * 
“ Father and mother of all gods,” says the Aztec hymn, 
“ is the fire-god (lightning) ; a bird with gleaming wings in 
the centre of the world.” The modern Kirghis Tartars so 
venerate fire that they will not spit into it.* The tribes of 
Kafiristan cast their offerings through flames.® From the 
simple faith of the Iroquois, that when the tribal fire went 
out the tribe would perish, to the refined myth of Prome- 
tlieus, evolved from the primitive mystery of the generation 
of flame by rubbing two bits of wood, into clear and full 
expression of tlie pains and penalties under which social 
progress is won for man, — through the endless maze of 
tender and yearning superstitions associated with produc¬ 
ing and preserving the element of fire, runs the conscious¬ 
ness of mankind that this clement b the centre of social 
relations, the fountain of home, of art, of culture, of civ¬ 
ilization. And so poetry and religion anticipated „the 
crowning recognition by science that life and growth are 

* Cen. XV. 17. • Sura xxiv. * ^ GaU, p. 85. 

* Huiion : CVw/iWWtm, p> 3XS. i CeuiralA$ia,p,4Mt. 
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but the extension of the solar fires. So continuous is 
man’s organic rapport with fire, that it is difficult to draw 
the line where his direct, instinctive fear, awe, or love 
passes into conscious use of the symbol to e.xprcss his 
feelings or thoughts; still harder to mark where the per¬ 
sonal imagery reaches up into the sphere of pure imagina¬ 
tion, and deals in essential relations and creative laws. But 
that this one visible symbol sweeps tlic whole compass of 
human experience in its plastic power, that fire is tlic very 
speech and garment of the spirit of man, is sure. 

It should seem more practicable to distinguish the stage 
of growth in which fire as a mere element is the all- 
absorbing symbol, from that in which tlic religious sense 
is concentrated on its more distinct and dominant forms, 
especially such as the sun and stars. Solar mythology 
would thus mark a stage beyond the primitive forms of 
pyrolatry, as representing a distincter reference to personal 
meanings and an escape from the vagueness of unconscious 
instinct The oldest Aryan fire-gods do in fact flow into 
each other, as if their common symbol merely expressed 
those transitions of feeling which in tlic rude man refuse to 
be held in prescribed or permanent conditions. Neither 
in Bactria, nor in Vedic India, more than in Turan, nor 
even afterwards in the Persia of Herodotus, do they take, 
like individuals, to dwelling in temples. Their simple 
altars rise on mountain-tops, in the open spaces of light, 
where sun and stars are but portions of the all-sufficient 
elemental life of fire. Tlie sun, on the contrary, has always 
his shrine, usually his human image. In tlie terrible arrows 
of his beams, in the majesty of his rolling orb, and in his 
battle with the clouds and storms, he penetrates man's 
consciousness like a tremendous will: he must be received 
through some softening mediating image, in some walled 
space where his splendors shall be veiled. The moon’and 
stars also require temples, images, and human mediators. 
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for tlie opposite reason that they seem so far away, while 
yet exercising a control whose grand, silent mystery man 
ever yearns to penetrate. Hence the mythology of nations 
like the Irano-Persian, Greek, and Hebrew, in whom tlie 
personal life has been developed, centres in the sun’s 
course; and the adventures of their gods are even trace¬ 
able through all the mazes of Protean names and dramatic 
situations, back to his all-embracing movement, the stages 
and strifes of his diurnal march, the alternation of day with 
night crowned with moon and stars. In this relation be¬ 
tween astrolatry in its largest sense and the progress of 
man to distinct personal consciousness, it is perhaps pos¬ 
sible to find historic vestiges of two distinct stages. Much 
ingenuity has been spent, and not without success, at least 
for the study of Semitic races, on proving that the moon 
and star cult is older than that of the sun, — representing 
the nomadic, as that does the more developed life of the 
agriculturist and townsman. To the wanderer of the 
steppes, night brings coolness and relief; to the settled 
laborer, the sun’s bounty is more conspicuous; and it is 
argued in detail that the sun-mytlis are always mytlis of 
higher civilization than those of the moon and stars, with 
which they are historically in conflict, as the war of nomad 
and settled laborer is the standing strife of the early world.' 
That the real and historic order of progress is here caught 
sight of, is probably true. 

But though solar myths may represent a social advance 
in comparison \vith lunar, especially among the Semitic 
races, wc can hardly explain tlie star-worship of the west- 
\ ern portion of Iran, as compared with the pure pyrolatry 
of the eastern, upon the same theory of advance in per¬ 
sonal self-consciousness. In the valley of the Euphrates, 
where cities and cultures supervened upon the nomadic 
life, astrolatry was a natural tradition, passing on into those 

> CoUziheci atMong ikt Httrtwt, 
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astronomical studies in which, as all writers agree, the 
Chaldeans, if not founders,* were at least typical represent¬ 
atives in the ancient world. That their civilization was so 
self-conscious and intellectual, may well explain the close 
connection of their celestial symbolism with personal qual¬ 
ities and emotions. But does the less concentrated pyrol- 
atry of eastern Iran, which was developed into the religion 
of Zoroaster, imply a lack of personal self-conscious will? 
Our whole investigation will be found to show the con¬ 
trary. If I am not mistaken, the explanation of the differ¬ 
ence between these two lines of symbolism lies in the more 
vigorous sense of liberty, individual and tribal, which dis¬ 
tinguished the eastern from the western Iranians, and more 
particularly the Iranian Aryans from tlic Turanians and 
Semites. In the former class of tribes, tlie will claimed 
ideal rights for itself; while in the latter, its peculiar inten¬ 
sity, in passion and desire, which made self-control and 
self-reliance impossible,^ drove it to worship such ideal 
rights in some supreme authority, whether in God or man. 
Thus the western Iranians fell under vast imperial or relig¬ 
ious tyrannies. The eastern tribes worshipped a person¬ 
ality in their gods and heroes, reflected from their own; 
and therefore dependent on their free spirit, ratlicr tlian 
suppressing it. This fundamental distinction is of the 
highest importance, and will, I think, be made fully evi¬ 
dent in our future studies. It goes back, on the one hand, 
to tlie earliest free Aryan or Indo-Iranian life;* on the 
other, to the material and subservient civilization of the old 
Turanian and Cushite races, and to Semitic self-abandon¬ 
ment to the passions. 

On this difference of character is based the contrast in 
the fire-symbolism of eastern and western Iran, not on 
any such distinction as that of nomadic from settled life. 
The Bactrian Aryans were led by an inherent individual 

1 As Pliny ciUls them. * See the author^ ImiUiy chapter on “ Primitire ATyas.'* 
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energy, which kept them broken up into heroic tribes, 
ever standing for their rights, and made the heroic element 
the all-controlling one in tlieir mythology. Their moral 
nerve found its adequate symbol in the free flash of fire, 
rather than in any permanent or fixed image, like the sun, 
moon, or stars. Fire itself, in its pure universality and 
freedom, was more to them than any such exclusive em¬ 
bodiment, moored, as it were, in space and form. The very 
multitude of forms and names under which tlicy celebrated 
it in their later ritual, indicates the freedom in which the 
symbol moved. It seems as if tliis powerful personality 
pursued its visible counterpart throughout nature, seizing 
all possible transformations of its substance for its own 
purposes, resolved to use the symbol, not to be used by it. 
The Zoroastrian meant by fire whatever was noblest in 
personal will; and would not allow that it ever destroyed 
life, even when one was burned to death.' It must serve 
life, not destroy it. 

The pure pyrolatry of the East was not therefore a mere 
crude indeterminate fear before tlie element of fire, but 
rather that intuition of its essential symbolic relations 
which could take up any visible form or phase of it at 
will, and put religious significance into all. Even in the 
Vedas the freedom of choice, now described, begins to 
limit itself; and while the simple fire-churn is still the 
centre of faith and awe, hymns to the sun occupy a very 
large place in the imagination of the poet. There can be 
no question but that in the oldest heroic legends of Persia, 
which the Shih-Ndmeh has preserved, and whose leading 
figures — Yima, Thrafitona, Kere5tl9pa, etc., with the con¬ 
flict against the dragon king Zohik — are celebrated in the 
Avesta itself, we have transformations of very old Aryan 
symbols of the solar fire, in its visible powers and relations, 
its strife with the rain-cloud and the night.* It is equally 

* yendietAJ, r. Ja * .S«a Darnvectetrr: Orpuud AArimau, u referred to furthef on. 
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probiiblc that the manifold labors and sufferings of heroes 
like Rustem and Siivaksh belong in tlieir original forms to 
tlic same solar cycle, and correspond witli those of the 
Greek or Tyrian Heracles (Dion>'sus). This transforma¬ 
tion of the fire-symbol into heroic, rather tlian contempla¬ 
tive or quiescent, types of divinity illustrates very forcibly 
tliat freedom from oppressive limitations which we have 
already ascribed to the energetic pcisonality of the eastern 
Iranians. The sun was their typical hero in the fields of 
heaven. It was Ormuzd casting Ahriman into his native 
darkness. The later Persians swore by the sun. Its crys¬ 
tal image hung in the royal tent, and the king Wiis called by 
its name. “P'rom the sun,” says the Avesta, “are all things 
sought that man can desire.” Through the whole history 
of Aryan faith runs also the fire-symbolism of Mithra, 
beginning in Vedic vagueness, as the kindled firc,^ but 
concentrating gradually in itself all noble and spiritual 
meanings, recognized by the psalmists, which could be 
represented by the sun, and especially the sovereignty of 
truth and justice; till, mingling with Chaldean elements, 
it is all gatlicred up into, the wonderful Mithra-Yasht of 
the Avesta, unsurpassed in its symbolic expression of 
duty, love, and power in tlic life of man. All the Greek 
authors identify Mithra with the sun. Nor do the stars, in¬ 
dividually or as constellations, fail of honor in tlie Avesta, 
— all the conscious functions of stellar service freely mov¬ 
ing around the element of fire as their common and central 
force. 

Tlic Iranian Aryan was specially gifted with the sense of 
immediate relation between ideas and things: his main con¬ 
cern was to bring tlic body into correlation with the mind. 
Thi.s was the sum of Avestan ethics, “ pure mind in pure 
body.” Not mind here, body tlierc; not mind above, body 
below; neither the one nor the other alone living by its own 

* RijP'y’tda^ T. 3, 1-3. Unir, pt. iv. p. 6S. . 
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force, but the one in the other, representing itself by tlie 
other. Therefore he thought and lived in symbols of con¬ 
scious will. Every natural form that could possibly reflect 
his motive-energy took a typical personality for his imagi¬ 
nation. No equal gift of personifying abstract qualities and 
ideas in visible images, with that displayed in the Avesta, 
appears in any other Bible of the world.' Even tlic latest 
construction of the religious cycle, the Zrvan-akamna, or 
“ Time without Bounds ” of the Sassanian Persians, was 
the development of a mere category of existence into the 
supreme personal source of good and evil. The seven 
Ameslta'^enicii are mostly abstractions turned into gods. 
Every religious name like Haopia, Vohu-ntand, AkS-manS, 
is at once a personal force and the tiling which suggests 
or typifies such a forcc.^ So with beggary, treachery, 
poverty, winter, sleep, desire, the evil eye, pride, contempt, 
disease, etc.* The whole cosmos, in its multiplicity of ac¬ 
tive powers, was subjected to apotheosis in the same way. 
But tlirough all this specialism pyrolatry itself, the love 
of the firc-clcmcnt itself and for itself, retains its control. 
The Avestan priest is Aihrava, provided with fire.” 
Down to tlie present day the Firsts, like their fathers, 
regard the fire-altar {Atesh-gdJi)^ or ever-burning naphtha¬ 
spring, the hcartli of their faith. They discern Ahuramazda 
himself, not in the solar orb exclusively, nor in the starry 
heavens, nor in the lightning, but in fire: this is his son,” 
his ** first-born,” his “ image," his manifested sclf.^ To fire, 
the Persian kings addressed their prayer before battle; on 
their dcatli it was solemnly extinguished. For whatever 
purposes used, even in domestic life, in labor, or in ar^ it 
must be brought after a certain period to a holy place, as 
belonging to Ahuramazda.® 

* See, for niuctration, SjaegeTt AUfrlkuMtkuMdf, iU *. 

> See Bteeck** Vafna, tx. note t. 

• See Ertbtiicke AheriAmfMkiindt, S. 135} VtttdUAd, Jx- 140; «• 

4 Yaftta, iv. p. * y*ndiAAd, vifl. 
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“ Offering and praise I vow to thee, O Fire, son of Ahura! Be 
thou honored in the dwellings of men! Blessed the man who con¬ 
stantly brings the fuel and the implements of service to thee ! 

“ Mnyest thou bum evermore in this house, through the long time, 
to the resurrection day! Give me swift brightness, food, and means 
of life! Give me wisdom and prosperity, and readiness of speech ! 
Give my soul sense and understanding ever growing; courage, the 
ready foot, and swift to move! Give vigilance, abundant posterity, 
pure and able to bless my house, my clan, my province, my country! 
Give me knowledge of the better world, of the shining abode ! May 
I reach good reward, and good name, and my soul’s bliss ! ” ^ 

Other symbols had little value, save as partaking of this, 
or of what this signified. What attracted Iranian imagina¬ 
tion was not any fixed form or function, but pure energy 
of life and growth, which, as tlie substance of personality 
within, sought its own fit outward type in the free clement 
of fire. All its splendid symbolism meant this unquench¬ 
able ardor of desire and will. There was the Cypress, life 
irrepressible, flame-like in shape and in persistent upward 
pressure. It shall be type of immortality. Zarathustra 
plants it before the fire-temple, and when it has grown 
majestic, surrounds it with a golden palace like a sheath 
of flame, and is called to ascend from its boughs to Para¬ 
dise.* There was the Pim-cone, flame-like again, and from 
perennial fires of growth. This shall be the Athrava’s type 
of life, which he bears to the altar-service. Both these are 
forms of that clearest symbol of life and progress, the Tree; 
from which man and woman are said in Iranian mythology 
to have sprung, the two from one stem.* The Haoma, at 
once divine plant and beautiful youth, is type of the living 
and saving Word, bringing strength and joy alike to soul 
and sense, making the poor and rich equal.* It grows in 
the sea that flows with life fountains, where birds scatter 
the seeds of life, and the sharp-eyed, swift-winged eagle of 

* VMfMn, bet. * Sm HoBiboldt** Carmas (qaoting FIrdOdX iL d. 139. 

* * yitfna, x. 
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wisdom (Simurgh) and the watchful fish protect it from 
harm.i Was it strange that the morning cock and the 
night-guarding dog should be associated as types with 
these practical energies ? Especially was tlie bull sacred 
’to this sense of vital forces; and his “soul” pours out 
prayers to Ahura for protection against the outrages of 
evil powers.* Above all, the Ferottrs {Fravashts), ideal 
types of the souls of men, hovering above their heads, were 
adored for the glory of their light, — pure bodies of flame, 
and defenders of man against evil; and their title signifies 
victory and growth.* 

Instinctively the Persians transferred to their supreme 
God that A.ssyrian symbol of deity, the winged circle 
enclosing a human figure in vigorous action. The bull 
with open wings, the eagle with hawk’s head, the four¬ 
winged cherubim and wheels of the prophet's vision,* 
were all suited to the vital personality of the Iranian mind, 
whether of Aryan or Semitic, western or eastern origin; 
and while the monuments show how readily these were 
accepted by the Persian “fire-worshipper” from races 
more inclined than himself to fix the symbol in elaborate 
forms of art, they all betray limitations in the expression 
of nerve-energy when contrasted with the unconfined 
ethereal flame with which he had already satisfied his 
demand for freedom. 

Such was the imagery, jesthetic and religious, with which 
the eastern Iranians lifted nature to the height of their own 
intense life of aspiration and will; such the opening stage 
of those forms of civilization which have followed Iran in 
giving the same symbolic meaning, in a great variety of 

^ YnM xii. I; xir. 19; rri. 7. Spitgcl't Av*tt 4 %, iii. shr. 

* It » hit Med that nuhet NatiiTe*i fertility. It is probable that the symbol soee back to 
the old Aryan atarm^ood. The seed of the boll i* the dew. (Kud/. vil. 4-) The cry to 
Ormtttd is the roar of the storm conflict. Daromteter: Ormtud ti AArimm, >51. 

' See Neriosensh. Schwendt, DU AfyikdogU Jer Ptrur, p. 314. 

* The angels guarding Paradise, is Genesis, were these Cbaldeo-Asayrian creatures. 
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directions, to their whole social existence. So that we arc 
here met by the spontaneous and child-likc poetry of the 
grandly awakening human consciousness of personal Will, 
bearing in its bosom the germs of three thousand years of 
progress. Here arc no mere figures of speech selected by 
tlie understanding, no allegories consciously constructed, 
but natural correspondences intuitively recognized. This 
most responsive symbol, which .stirs and waves and flashes 
to heaven witli the motion of the flame within the soul, is 
the very tongue of prayer, the very garment of praise. 

We may theorize as we will on the organic relations 
between Iranian nerve-force and its physical environment. 
This at lca.st is'certain: Iran was indeed the true fire- 
temple of Nature, bespread with naphtha springs, meteoric 
lights, and burning mountains. The mystery of the flame 
brooded over it and burst from its bosom. To this day 
tlie hot winds parch the dry grass till they want but a 
spark to fan it into flame; and the stars shine through the 
clear atmosphere with a splendor that seems articulate with 
spiritual meaning and relation. No religious symbolism 
could seem more natural or imperative on such a region 
than that of fire. Yet, as we have seen, special race-quali¬ 
ties greatly contributed to the result. We have seen that 
the Persians absorbed Assyrian and Babylonian imagery 
witliout subordinating their passion for the pure fire-sym¬ 
bol to any of these distinctive models. The reason was, 
that they represented the Iranian idealism of Will in a freer 
and more personal form than did the nations farther west 
These last, directed by Semitic self-abandonment to sen¬ 
suous impulse, came to worship will in tlie form of great 
religious and political systems of arbitrary power. In the 
eastern tribes, the preponderance of Aryan energy pro¬ 
duced a high degree of individuality. The Aryan held 
fast to the personal pole of the symbolic process, and used 
the external object as representative of his own force. The 
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Semite buried himself in the physical side of the same 
process, and suffered its organized power to master him. 
The slavish sensualism of tliese Semitic cults was illus¬ 
trated by the golden bed of Bel, spread in the temple at 
Babylon by his priesthood, for the sacrifice of virginity 
to their worship of the senses. Assyrian and Babylonian 
chambers of imagery had become the synonym or type of 
sensual idolatry in the East, when the Persian entered them 
from his rude mountains. Upon them, as upon Egyptian 
polytheistic rites and animal worship, he came down in 
fires of judgment. He was the iconoclast of religious sym¬ 
bols. In the name of his “living light" he smote down 
the bull of Egypt and blasted the couch lof Bel. He sub¬ 
stituted for the older gods of concrete forms ideal genii and 
immortal powers, — unseen hosts warring for principles in 
the awful names of good and evil, right and wrong. He 
suffered no name to stand between him and the Almighty 
Spirit, whose son and messenger was the living universal 
flame.* In this claim for the free personality of man in his 
attitude towards forms of the ideal, the eastern Ar>*an 
stood alone. Even the Hebrew escaped tlie common 
slavery of the Semite to sensuous symbols through his 
prophets only, and tliere only partially. When his fetich- 
ism and Moloch worship had been developed into Mono¬ 
theism by an intense nationality, even its intense sorrows, 
and the sharp disciplines of its contact with other races 
and faiths, could not bring Jahvism to recognize the 
rights of the personal Will. Under the absolutism of its 
God, the demand for knowledge, the right of ethnic sym¬ 
pathy and expansion became almost null. In his nobler 
elements, this all-mastering personality represented the 

1 Nothtng, I think, an be more erroneoui than the ttattnent of Kai>i> (Zeittekr. d, 
DmUtk. ki»rgtnt. GtttUtck. xix.) that ZoroaatrlanSam never rote beyond the atandpolnt of 
icBRiecfiate neturaUam, white Boddbim and ChritiUoity became nnivenat relicioaa. If, at 
be taya, Zoroattriaoitm wat only fitted for Iran (p. 37), thia waa tree only of iu peculiar form, 
not of iu eaaenoe. '' 
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authority of conscience as well as will; but it was con¬ 
science raised into a terrible theocracy, in which human 
freedom was systematically sunk to that degree that a 
religious reaction to the purely inward law of individual¬ 
ity, without external symbol of the earlier kinds, became 
a moral necessity: and hence Essenism and Christianity. 
But Christianity, itself Semitic, substituted a body of 
equally dominating personal symbols for the old institu¬ 
tional or legal ones, and tlie authority of the Christ became 
as exacting a mastership as tliat of tlie law. An infinite 
Ruler of the World, a Jahveh conceived as Father no less 
than Judge, commissions a Messiah to save the world that 
should believe in Him, or his Son; to establish conditions 
of salvation,—moral,spiritual,ecclcsiiistical. And this per¬ 
sonal government of the Christ, tliis continuation of the 
objective Semitic monarchy, so controlled the later dog¬ 
matics of Christianity that the more or less Aryan element 
fell into its track; and its exaltation of the man Jesus into 
Godhood was far from lifting the human personality as 
such into similar spiritual relations, and so affirming its 
proper freedom. This exclusiveness of the Christ-symbol 
tlie real Aryan element, embodied in science and free 
thought, has been nearly t\vo thousand years in over¬ 
coming. 

For the Persian, the individual was the living flame of 
Ahura, in full and pure communion with His purpose, and 
like Him master of the fulness of the fire-symbol and its 
power to consume all the evil in the world. Ahura is 
indeed person, in the fullest sense. He creates the world 
by His word, like Jaliveh, and all theories of cosmic self- 
development are wholly foreign to the Persian as to the 
Hebrew or Christian mind. But tlie human is not so lost 
in Him as in the terrible Jahveh, whom none can see and 
live; before whom human will is blasphemy, and the sole 
right attitude of man that of prostrate abdication of every 
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claim and right of his own. Ahura is no destroyer per se, 
no mixture of good and evil, but the pure essence of good. 
It is true, too, that Zarathustra was regarded as a mediator; 
but it was without touching his purely human nature: he 
is treated by Ahura simply as one among the children of 
men. 

The Persian, in short, was an influx of human self-asser¬ 
tion ; and the religion in which his energy took shape was 
a flow of spontaneous inward force. When the inevitable 
period of organization came, absorbing much of this free 
spirit, and the Atlirava became merged in the Magus (prob¬ 
ably first in Media, then in Babylonia), the original impulse 
revived in the reaction by which the Magi were suppressed 
and tlie pure worship of Ahura restored by the great 
Darius. But of course the tendency of time, ritual, organ¬ 
ization, and traditional forms, in Western Asia, was to sink 
this freedom of the fire-symbol in positive heliolatry. 
When the sun, as personal symbol, usurped the place of 
the pure flame of Ahura, Iranian genius had degenerated. 
This is evident in the national degradation down to Sas- 
sanian times. Persian edicts of tlie fourth and fifth cen¬ 
turies commanded that the sun should be held the highest 
deity, while water and fire should have inferior scr\'ice.' 
Christians were persecuted for refusing to perform these 
rites in Armenia.* In Rome, Julian centred his revival of 
Paganism in the philosophy which permitted him to call 
the sun the living image of God, and even God himself.® 
But nothing could so fully indicate tlie di.sappearance of 
the pure fire-symbol, and its specially Persian type of per¬ 
sonality, as the mad freak of Elagabalus, who worshipped 
the sun under tlie form of a black, conical stone.® The old 

flame-symbol had meant a spiritual power, warring against 

• 

1 Act. Martyr., quoted in Rapp, ZtHtchr. d. DmtuA, M^rgttd. GwBteK ax. yx. 

* H%ti»ry ^ Varian, by Biabop Eliaaeoa (tiaatlated by Ncwmaul, p. > 

* Gibbon, chap, xxiil 

< Ibid., ebap. ri. 
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evil spirits in Nature and man. It did not so much seek 
to put God into shape for man, as to put man in the way 
of participating in God, and aiding His will and work. It 
was the poetry, of aspiration, not the prostration of self- 
abandonment. Its deity was purpose, will, principle; too 
free and spiritual to need temples, too personal to want the 
flesh of sacrifice when he could receive the soul of the vic¬ 
tim.' Its construction of special rituals and statues grew 
only by contact with Semitic civilizations.^ Nothing can 
be more free from ceremonialism than the older GiithAs of 
the A vesta, the earliest literature of the faith. The Per¬ 
sian turned the gods of the West out of doors to confront 
Nature, and if they could not breathe its fresh air, to die. 

> Strabo, clu|x x<t. 

* la later limes statues were commoo in Persia. (Sec CUm. IIcmiL fat ) It ia an ab- 
Mrd theory of Sjiiesd, Uat Penan boMiJity to iaOKCS came from SemitUmI {Brin. 
AlUrtk, L 393.) 
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THE MORAL SENSE. 

ELEMENTS OF ITS CULTURE. 

'T^HE beginning of personality, — in other words, the 
consciousness of self as distinct from its surround* 
ings, — is, in a special sense, the advent of the Will as a 
positive power. It opens the way for transforming inward 
into outward force, ideas into things. The mental habit 
of combining the two sides of our being, making ideal use 
of actual materials, is the condition of progress. Neither 
an individual, nor a race, nor humanity itself, advances by 
any other method than that of creating symbols of its 
own ideal experience in the world of the senses, through 
the energy of personal will. Of this energy the Iranians 
were the typical race of the early world, heralds of the will¬ 
power which continues to transform Nature into the image 
of humanity. The rare union of sensuousness with ideality, 
of physical susceptibility with personal force and earnest¬ 
ness, which we shall find to have distinguished the Persians 
from the races around them, is the key to their Jire-cultus, 
the form of religious symbolism most significant of these 
qualities. Zoroastrianism makes this element the ideal 
bond of man with the universe. 

Our metaphysical analysis, then, explains the symbolism 
which so strongly marks the Iranian religions. But sym¬ 
bolism is not the only force which awakes into energy at 
the advent of the conscious will. Of course, this epoch is 
the true' birth of the Moral Sense also: not of conscience 
absolutely, but of moral choice as' a self-conscious and 
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creative force. Thus we should expect fron\ the personal 
qualities of the eastern Iranians that their ideal would 
centre in moral conflict and discipline. It was in the fer¬ 
ment of tlieir motive-energies that they learned the pro¬ 
found meaning of moral choice, — the balance of the soul 
and the world ’twixt good and evil. The contrast and con¬ 
flict of powers in Natitre, which had vaguely impressed the 
desires and fears of mankind, were for tlicm drawn more 
sharply by the battle of moral forces witliin. The con¬ 
science had awaked with the will, and shared its ardor. 
When we consider the strength of their impulse to put the 
ideal into visible and natural life, wc shall not be surprised 
at the part played by moral protest and reaction, even in 
warring against the outward obstacles in its way. The 
polarities of light and dark, on which the order of Na¬ 
ture turns, embodied and reflected this strife between the 
senses and the spirit This was symbolism in its ideal 
form. The war of Ormuzd and Ahriman was a war, not 
of embodied beings, still less of institutions, but of essen¬ 
tial principles. It was the substance of their brain, and 
made the fires that ran along tlieir nerves, back and forth, 
a battle. They did not build up that terrible Dualism with 
the speculative intellect VVe have little to do here, at 
least in the earlier stages of the faith, with tlieological or 
philosophical systems. It is the articulate voice of the 
moral alternative, passing judgment upon tlie world as a 
whole, rending the elements asunder in a schism of oppos¬ 
ing wills. If a race deserves honor in human annals, in 
proportion to the emphasis it has given to the radical 
conflict of principles on which moral progress begins, to 
j the practical energy of its effort to meet and solve the 
antagonisms of experience, a very high place is due to the 
Persians of the Avesta. 

With these Iranian tribes, then, begins the consciousness 
of a shaping power, through moral conflict, upon Nature 
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and life, whose epochs are the steps of history through the 
modern ages. For this force of personal Will was not in 
the lower races which preceded them in Africa or Asia. 
It was not in the higher civilizations of India and China, 
where the predominant place was held, as we have seen, 
by brain or muscle, abstract thought or concrete work; 
while.in Iran it belonged to the nerve that makes them 
one, to that motive-force of will which quickens the mind 
to progress as an ideal aim. With the Iranians begins a 
poetic ardor for self-discipline, a passion for winning ideal 
virtue by honest payment of the price. The external cir¬ 
cumstances by which these powers were fostered are now 
to be stated. 

These differences between the Indian and Iranian 
branches of the great Aryan family, after their separation, 
— the one to the south, the other to the west of their 
common home on the plateaus of Central Asia, — have 
been regarded as of a very radical nature. Notliing, it is 
thought, can explain them, especially those of their reli¬ 
gious beliefs, but a bitter schism, resulting in tlie transfor¬ 
mation of the gods of the one race into the demons of the 
other. But this theory, of which history certainly affords 
no other evidence than that of language, seems quite un¬ 
satisfactory, even on that score. It is sufficient to reply 
to tlie few instances given of such reversed meaning in the 
names of gods, that corresponding changes went on in 
at least one of these names, and that the most important, 
in India itself, without revolution, simply through the nat¬ 
ural evolution of Vedism into Brahmanism.^ Words like 
“ Asura ” and " Deva," both originally meaning sovereign 
power, had of course a terrible as well as a friendly side; 
and in process of time each name would naturally enough 

1 Th« word "Antra,’' wbldi fint meant “loTd” b the highest senM, u Brabmanb 
times received a bad me a nin g. 
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come to be appropriated to the one side or the other, ex¬ 
clusively, without losing that common attribute of power 
whose elements it had become necessary to distinguish. 
We have only to suppose that the two branches of tlie 
Aryan family, which were removed from each otlier in space 
as well as in conditions of growtli, assigned the parts thus 
differently to explain the whole difference in the mean¬ 
ings attached to these words “Asura” and “Deva,” in the 
Veda and tlie Avesta, respectively.^ Besides linguistic 
oppositions, it is true that tlie two civilizations became 
subsequently so unlike as to form a striking psychologi¬ 
cal contrast But the original resemblances, linguistic and 
religious, arc so numerous that they can be referred only 
to tlie common Aryan stock, whose elements of belief be¬ 
came divergent simply under tlie stress of different climatic 
and social conditions. Terms expressive of the most im¬ 
portant relations continued common to both systems: such 
as designations of social dignity and national pride (^Arya) ; 
the priesthood {Athrava^ Hotar) ; the prayer {Matiira) ; 
the personified offering ( Soma, Haoma') ; the Supreme 
God {AAura, the Indo-Iranian Asura, who is certainly the 
ancient Vedic Vanina) ; the light considered as guardian 
of truth (Jrlitkra, Mitra, usually connected respectively 
with Ahnra and with Varuna')? Haug is of opinion tliat 
the thirty-three Vedic deities correspond with the tliirty- 
three genii mentioned in the Avesta as surrounding the 
sacrificial rite.® And the Vedic ceremonials for the house¬ 
hold (in the Grihya-sHiras) are strikingly parallel to those 
in tlie Avesta of a similar class,* The primary personages 

* Tlic word dn^yu, employed ia the Vedas to deecrtbe conquered enemiee, and in the 
Avetn {dtffm) to daignato eut^ects of the nation, ia a aiinilar hutUiiiOe of titc natural parti* 
tioo of a oomrooo meaninf, which in this case is that of "subject.” See Darraestatar's 
Ormtud tt A krimoMt p. 370^ a work in which the theory of a sclusm b fully disposed of. 
The Avesun demon, India, b probably sot the Vedic ''lightning god,” but a diSerent 
name, Aindra. See also Justi. 

* See Lassen, i. 319-s]. 

* ZtUtekr. d. DtuUck. UargetU. GtKlUck., vii 5:7. 


* Smyt, etc, p. 
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of the Avesta legend,—Yima, Thra^tona, Kere9a5pa,—are 
Vedic in name, have correspondent functions with their 
Vedic analogues, and are fully shown by these relations 
to have originated in the solar mythology of tlic ancestral 
Aryan race. Tliey were developed types of that conflict 
of the sun with tlie cloud-serpent, whose continual repeti¬ 
tion made so large a part of the imaginative interest of , 
those early tribes.' The preservation of the common con¬ 
ception and of tlie names associated with it in the myths 
of both races, proves a continuity of development without 
break or radical change, from the interpretation of Nature 
as a physical or cosmical strife to the transfiguration of it 
with moral and spiritual meaning. 

Even that dualism of light and darkness which seems so 
peculiarly Avestan, is characteristic also of the Vedas. It 
involves nothing like hostility between the two systems.^ 
It is, in fact, the response of Nature to the contrarieties in 
human experience, as such, which belong to no special 
race or religion. The oldest faiths rest on tlie adoration 
of the light and the dread of the dark; but it was not the 
outward light and dark tliat brooded over tlie soul so 
much as the antagonism felt witliin it, giving signifi¬ 
cance to these symbols for the sense. This tlie Aryan 
conceived the more intensely by reason of his peculiar 
endowments of clear thought and energetic will, com¬ 
paratively free from those violent emotions which in the 
Semitic races tended to blur moral outlines and drive 
blindly from one extreme of susceptibility to another. 
The exclusively moral interpretation given by the Iranian 
branch of this etlinic family to tlie great cosmical antago¬ 
nism was in accordance with tlieir special genius. , But it 

» S«o Danrestetet** fin* expooitloo of »hii point {Ortnasd ei Ahriman). H»ttac«a all 
the elemeau ol Aveetsn mythology, certainly with great ingenuity, to the old Aryan myth ol 
tho •tono.eSotta (pp. 96-3x6). Barth {Krvtu dt PHistfin d* RtKfUn, i. 1x6) critidaca thla 
theory aa too narrow, showing tho facility arilh which all exponsdiag (beortea can bo fonnad 
aa oniTeraal haya to mythology. So Spcacet't PritKi^Us ^ SeeidUgy, »ot i. xxia. 
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was not unrecognized by the Indian branch also. Not 
only in the perpetually recurring mytli of Indra’s war with 
the cloud-serpent Vritra, in which all moral as well as phy¬ 
sical blessings were expected from the pure sunlight, but 
more especially in Varuna and Mitra, the personified bonds 
of truth and righteousness, typified in the same imago, and 
in tlie sleepless Adityas, immortal children of light, from 
whom came every good and perfect gift, — in’all these 
symbols the conscience of the Vedic worshipper, his ideal 
of holiness, were the passports to safety, the guard against 
ill. But the dark power was not here emphasized to the 
same extent as it is in the Avesta, and hardly rises to 
the dignity of antagonist. The herdsmen of the Indus 
felt the light and darkness mainly as the life and death of 
their cattle, tlieir wealth and poverty, their success and 
failure in tlic strifes of rude clans. And as the mighty 
flow of tropical rivers and the languors of a refulgent clime 
drew tliem to a contemplative life, repressing sclf-asseitiorr 
and will, — not only the light and the dark, but all other 
contrasts in experience floated and melted together for 
the thinker into the one sense of infinite deity, while tlie 
masses received tlieir gospel from a slowly developing 
priestliood. The heroic element also, which though by 
no means lacking in Hindu life was yet but secondary 
and left the religious interpretation of Nature to a higher 
caste, could hardly be expected to work out an etliical 
symbolism of her grand phenomena through resources 
of its own. 

But tlie Iranian saw, in the Titanic antithesis on which 
the universe revolves, the life and death of character. Light 
was truth and immortality; darkness was falsehood and 
decay. The Avesta shows us a late stage of this concep¬ 
tion, after the spaces and spheres had become transparent 
to the fires of conscience, prompting to escape the bonds 
of evil service into the liberty of obedience to the ideal. 
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How far this had entered the life of the people we may 
not say; but in the oldest GithAs the evidences of an in¬ 
tense moral earnestness are beyond question. The Dual¬ 
ism of the Aryans was germinant Mazdeism referred all 
good and evil to positive principles warring for the posses¬ 
sion of the universe. Its defiant protest against the lower 
nature wrote itself out in what we should call a mystic 
hieroglyph, were not the feeling too direct and realistic, all 
over the heavens and earth; so that they could tell but one 
tale, — the war of truth against falsehood, rightful sover¬ 
eignty against unrighteous revolt, heaven against hell; and 
the rolling days and nights were turned into the everlasting 
Yea and Nay of the soul. The very order of the elements, 
by which the contrasts arc mutually sustained and com¬ 
pleted, became the constant reflection of a positive rent in 
the moral being of man. Here, in the opening of his con¬ 
scious energies of will, we find the germ of those terrible 
fictions of a gulf separating him from God on which later 
theologies, especially Christian, have been founded, and 
which no mediatorial scheme, in tlic view of enlightened 
reason, is competent to span.^ 

It is obvious that such consignment as the Avesta makes 
of half the visible universe to malignant powers, and of the 
whole to an internecine personal strife between the spirit 
of good and the spirit of evil, must be of comparatively 
late origin. Not only docs its abstraction of principles 
from phenomena imply this. That all these shades and 
degrees of mutual dependence in the phenomena of light 
and darkness which would naturally establish a certain 
amount of cordiality between them for the simpler mind, 
should be eflaced in the general battle-array of,, all- 
pervading and absolute oppositions, can only be the result 
of long stages of struggle with natural obstacles. Severe 

* See the Aalfaor’e Ittdioy 6. 
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conditions of social and physical being must have steadily 
resisted the fulhlment of ideal purpose, and kept it con¬ 
scious of inward checks and contradictions, — as if some 
opposing principle exerted a power of will equal to its 
own, working through inexorable outward forces. To 
have impregnated all Nature with this personal strife of 
good and evil for tlie soul of man, testifies to a developed 
moral consciousness, which could only have resulted from 
permanent e.xternal conditions of resistance. These con¬ 
ditions arc not far to seek. 

While the Indian branch of the Aryan family, from 
causes already given, sank their native energy in over¬ 
mastering social and religious systems tliat rivalled the 
uniformity of Nature, the Iranians doubtless hovered for 
awhile on the high, cool shelves of tlic Hindu Koh, whose 
energizing climate is shown in the well-made, industrious, 
and spirited Tajiks and Kafirs of modern time, — the true 
representatives, in speech and physique, of the old Iranian 
type.^ Thence they descended into the Bactrian highlands, 
a rugged region of alternating heat and cold, where climatic 
contrasts combined witli Turanian nomadic tribes to make 
their agricultural life a constant struggle witli enemies both 
physical and human, in which ceaseless vigilance was tlic 
price of victory. On one side the mountain heights and 
snows; on die other the variedes of soil and scenery that 
promised due reivard to wise choice and determined will. 
In these cradle-lands of Iranian energy the free Afghan 
tribes of our day, however degenerated by native feuds 
and foreign diplomacy, doubtless retain the marks of these 
old Aryan conditions. Bold, vigorous clans, given to labor, 
and passionately fond of personal freedom, they are ren¬ 
dered contentious, and even inclined to treachery, by the 
hard necessities of their life.^ The old Iranian tribes had 

* Hellwald’s XattioMt in Ctntral Asia, pp. 97,101-3; aod Hutton: CtKlrat Atia, p, 257. 

* Spicsel: Er&uitcht AtUriXvmxkuiuU, i. 311. 
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to pay their way by steady labor on a rugged soil. The 
seasons made its results uncertain, and malice lurked in 
summer drought and winter storm. The farmer must have 
one hand free to fight off Turanian marauders; so that the 
soldier had a social respect in Iran which he could never 
reach in India. The Aryan will in India bent before gods; 
in Iran it bloomed into heroes. The primitive man, or 
king, becomes in Hindu legend Yama, god of the future 
world; in Iran he is Yima, builder of paradise in the 
present world: and this thoroughly human master yields 
at last to the too powerful temptations of success, thereby 
losing his kingdom. The lie by which Yima fell, ever 
aftci^vards the type of all sin for the Persian conscience, 
was evidently man’s infidelity to that implied contract with 
the stern forces of Nature by which he was obliged to pur¬ 
chase all he possessed by steady toil. The hero of Iranian 
legend is ever the trutli-tellcr, and his moral power must 
be as great as his physical. This admiration of truth was 
probably a measure of tlic difficulties in the way of main¬ 
taining it; perhaps also of its rarity. We are disposed to 
think that whatever of justice there may be in tlie reputa¬ 
tion of tlie later Persians for insincerity, in contrast with 
the constant exaltation of truth and reproof of falsehood 
in the religious literature of the nation, may have had its 
origin in the inexorable terms of a strife with Man and 
Nature which was apt to prove too severe even for a never- 
forgotten ideal. The strife of petty clans, the law of the 
stronger, the prccariousncss of property, the caprice of 
the climate, tlie seeming tricks and lapses of Nature from 
her promises, were all causes of demoralization; while the 
free spirit of the mountaineer, the personal energy of the 
race, its habits of industry, and its aim to redeem Nature 
to productive uses, stimulated honor and faith. These 
ideals asserted themselves the more strongly for the peril 
in which they stood, and the constant necessity for their 
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warning and rebuke. The purely heroic legends, which 
in Iran take the place occupied in India by dreams of 
spiritual absorption, even among Kshattriya chieftains of 
the solar and lunar races, and by rivalries of saints with 
deities in prayer and penance, arc ample evidence of the 
real and practical stress of this struggle with the condi¬ 
tions of life. 

The whole plateau of Iran was as suggestive of the war 
of elements as it was provocative of human struggle to 
master tlicm. It is a world of broken, heaving strata, “ a 
Cyclopean workshop,"* whose violent contrasts of fertility 
and desolation are results of the latest convulsions of the 
planet. Its sharp transitions of temperature and relief 
might well have seemed pronounced hostilities of will, 
bits of fixed or capricious purpose, living mutual contra¬ 
dictions set face to face. Here was indeed a theatre for 
the opening of tlic historic epos of the human will! A 
grand natural symbolism of moral conflict, of success and 
failure, of duty and opportunity, girt by rewards and pen¬ 
alties, prodigality and hopeless waste, was tlic unwritten 
Bible of a strife between hostile principles for the mastery 
of the world: enormous sno^vy ranges, half-extinct vol¬ 
canoes, amidst zones of cold; ^ salt deserts that still close 
up around Persian towns, and border paradises of verdure 
and flowers; the mocking mirage, the moving sand-col- 
iimn; hot blasts of summer and sweeping winter storms; 
luxuriant vales where the rose and nightingale reigned, 
and barren, waterless reaches that defied culture and 
awed the husbandman as ^vith colossal hate; insects vora¬ 
cious and poisonous that swarmed in the coast-country to 
the south,* and the great Turanian wilderness on the north, 
with its predatory tribes, — and the eternal march of sun 

* Gobine.iu: Ltt Ptntt, i. 153. 

* A> o)d 3 writer a« Juatin ikacribes Parthia as possessed by extremes of heat and cold 
Gngrm^cni CkttrtuUr ^/rttn, MSS i. js. 

* Braun: Gtmaldt dtr ihthammtdamuktH W*U, ppi 3 < 99 - 3 SO< 
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and stars through the alternations of day and night, over it 
all I Here was indeed the fit arena for the hates of Ormuzd 
and Ahriman; for the war of Mithra, fertilizer of deserts, 
against the Daevas of darkness and cold; for the holy work 
of Avesta-saints, the destruction of noxious creatures from 
the benignant earth! A land, too, for divine legends, 
where heroism makes the saint. The sand-floods of Gobi 
have covered hundreds of towns.^ The volcanic rifts of 
Daghestan are still a terror to the traveller.^ The quick¬ 
sands of Khorassan swallow caravans in a moment.® The 
prodigious vegetation of Mazanderan, land of demonic and 
magic lore for the Iranian imagination, impenetrable and 
dank, still propagates disease, and drives the people in 
summer to the highlands for safety.* One third of Seistan, 
the home of legendary and epic heroes, is moving sand, 
tlie rest a rich mould; and the climate oscillates between 
violent extremes.® The undulating hills and rich plains 
of Azerbijan tremble with subterranean fires, and the sand¬ 
storm and naphtha-flame were in very truth pillars of cloud 
and fire that moved ** along tlie astonished lands.” ® The 
fertile oasis of Balkh, “ mother of cities,” is girt with 
waterless desert plains, where the fierce Scythian still 
sweeps over tlie steppes upon the husbandmen and their 
villages, like the hordes of demons whom Firdfisl's heroes 
had to fight. The paradise of Cabul is set amidst the 
terrors of mountains that frown from a height of eleven 
tliousand feet, and above that rise for eight tliousand 
more, white with eternal frost; relaxing their awful brows 
as they look down on the “ joyousness of silver streams 
and emerald gardens, glowing beneath a sapphire sky,”^ 
where the first glance of the sun has startled all seeming 
sterility into instant splendor, like a creative word. In 

* Hutton: Ctntrnl Atia, pi 348. * Von Thielmnnn: m /A# C a tt c a ms . 

* Markham'* Pertia, p. 334. * Markham’* Ptrnm, p. 346. 

* Ferrier: Caramu$ yttartuys im Ptrsia, eto, p. 4*7. 

■ See Le*I«7’* Report on Coal (186a). * Marian’s Agricahva] Report, 1834. 
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fact, Persia properly has two climates, a warm and a cold, 
—the narrow, dry, but palmy strip on the southern coast; 
and the land of passes, to the centre and north, cut by 
deep gorges and rising into rugged heights,^ wondrously 
colored by tlic living light, or swept by arctic snows. 
Travellers tell us that no tracks in tlic world arc more 
difficult than those between the great towns of Persia, 
across Alpine passes, which only mules can traverse, even 
after the many ages of civilization that have succeeded 
each other in the land.^ As you approach Persia from 
the west, you arc met by a barrier ten tliousand feet 
high; and through this mountain rampart the resolute 
and persistent streams fail not to cut tlieir way to the 
Mesopotamian plains, turning at right angles to their 
natural course between tlie limestone ridges, and making 
for great rifts in the crystalline mass.® In such wondrous 
figure does Nature reflect the majestic opening of the his¬ 
tory of personality, — another Avesta writ in mountains 
and floods; first real consciousness of tlie freedom to 
choose and to achieve. 

Such was the physical environment of the Iranian tribes; 
such the school of their imagination and conscience. How 
profound was tlic effect on botli, we may see in tliat im¬ 
portant chapter of the VendidAd, which gives a list of the 
evils created by Ahriman to infect the different regions of 
Iran. Whether tliis curious passage enumerates, as has 
been generally supposed, the successive migrations of the 
Aryan tribes, or, as is more probable, the different coun- 
tnes opened to Zoroastrian faith, it at all events describes 
salient experiences of the people, and shows how closely 
physical and moral elements were associated in their 


* Kiepert: Ltkrhutk dtr AUtn Gtagrnfikitt p. (ti. 

* A. Arnold, In Revino, June, 1376. 

* LoAui: Trttvtls in CkaUUa, p. 310. 
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minds. Some of the evils specified are obviously marks 
of developed forms of religion, with positive rites. 

“As the first best of regioos, I, Ahuramazda, produced Airyana- 
Va£j3, of good capacities. Thereupon, as opposed to it, Angr6-main- 
yush, tlie deadly, formed a mighty serpent (storm-cloud) and frost 
(snow) from the Daevas: ten months of winter and two of summer, 
and dire disasters from the snow. As the second best, I produced Gdu. 
Thereupon Angr6-mainyush formed a pestilence fatal to cattle. As 
third, I produced Afarv, the righteous ; then Angrfi-mainyush formed 
war and pillage. As fourth, I produced fortunate D&khdiit, witli lofty 
banner; then Angr6-mainyush formed insects and poisonous plants 
[“hostile horsemen,” — Harlea\ As fifth, Aiwdi/ and Angr6-main- 
yush formed the curse of unbelief. As sixth, HarSyu (Herat), the 
water-diffusing; Angr6-mainyush produced hail and poverty. As 
seventh, Vaikereia; and Angr6-mainyush produced the witch. As 
cighUi, UrvAj abounding in pastures; Angrd-mainyush, the curse of 
devastation [“ crimes,”— HarUz\. As xAti.'Cay Khneiita; Angr6-main- 
yush, the inexpiable deeds [of lust] against nature. As tenth, the 
fortunate Haraqaitij AngrO-mainyush, the wickedness of burying 
the dead. As eleventh, HaCtuwat, the brilliant; Angr6-mainyusb, 
evil sorceries. As twelfth, with three races; Angr6-mam- 

yush, the curse of over-scepticism. As thirteenth, Chakhra^ the 
strong; Angrd-mainyush, the evil deed of burning the dead. As 
fourteenth, Varena ; Angr6-mainyush, untimely periods of women 
(ill-boding omens), and non-Aryan plagues (invasions ?). As fif¬ 
teenth, Land of the Seven Rivers (India) ; Angrd-mainyush, untimely 
menstruations and irregular fevers. As sixteenth, those who dwell 
without ramparts on the sea-coast; Angrd-mainyusb, frost from the 
Daevas.” — Fargard^ i. 

The Zend commentary adds, “ There are other fortunate 
regions, valleys, hills, and plains." ^ 

The length of this list of places and evils, its artificial 
’ construction, the institutional nature of some of the ills 
mentioned, and especially the resolution of all this experi¬ 
ence into the dual action of principles embodied as person, 
indicate a comparatively late origin of the chapter. But its 


* Thi* tnnilatioD is from Msuc (abridfed): Su^s, etc., pp. 
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testimony to the persistent action of the physical causes 
above-mentioned is all the more impressive. 

Such a process of abstraction and personification could 
not be the product of an early stage of culture. It is more 
intellectual than that monotheistic tendency which, both 
. in the Semite and the Aryan, is itself of later origin than 
polytheism. Its rise in the Iranian tribes, under the con¬ 
ditions now stated, must be explained by tlie intensity of 
their imagination and will. It is highly improbable that 
in the distinct and elaborate form in which we find this 
conception of a world-strife in the Avesta, and especially in 
the earliest GAth&s, it was very widely spread among those 
tribes. The seat of its elaboration was probably the Bac- 
trian, or eastern borders of Iran; and the manner in which 
the worshippers of Daevas, or false gods, are spoken of 
points to a reaction on older and less spiritual beliefs. 
The moral protest that informs it proves a great move¬ 
ment of reformation, to which tlie name of Zoroaster was 
attached, but whose roots were in powerful tendencies 
fostered by the physical and social causes we have thus 
./ far traced. 
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AVESTAN DUALISM. 


/^F tlie long process by which this spiritual and moral 
dualism was wrought out, history gives little record. 
When we first find the faith of Zoroaster, the old fire- 
cultus has found a twofold personality, the substance of 
which is this: Ahuramazda,— “the living creator,”^ “ all- 
wise Lord,”^ “ source of light for the world,”® “ creator of 
the stars by his inborn fire ” (or “ mingling glory with 
the lights”*), and “by his intellect, of the good crea¬ 
tures, ruled by the inborn good mind ( Vohu-manb')^ Thou, 
heavenly Mazda, makest them grow,”® “ giving with hands 
full of help to the good,” “ by the warmth of his pure fire 
strengtliening the good things,” * “ creator of all good 
through the tongue of the good mind,” “ father of all 
rectitude” (or “purity”') in thought, word, and deed, 
“ appearing in best thought and rectitude,” “ giving per¬ 
fection, immortality, wealth, and devotion,”*—is opposed 
at every point by Angr 6 -mainyus, “the hurtful spirit,”® or 
“ the evil mind ” (Jikem-manS), “spirit of lies ” or destruc¬ 
tion, who poisons the mind with his impurity of thought, 
word, and deed. The one creates all that works for the 
good of man, physical and moral; the other in pure moral 
opposition, and at the same time, produces all evil thoughts 
and things. Thus all things have their moral and physical 
contraries in otfe. 


1 Haug: etc., p. joa. * Spiefcl: AvtHa, Bd. iii., Eblaituog, L 

* KtfM, xliii. 3; Haag. * Vafn*, xxxi. 7 ( Spcegel. 

* Ibid., xxxi. 7; Hang. * Ibid., zKit. 4 { Hai>g. 

* Ibid., xlvi. 3 s Spiegel * Ibid., xlvii.' 1 asd 3 ; Hxag. 

* Haug : etc., p. 304. 
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These Uvo spirits or principles are called primeval twins; 
nor is there any distinction affirmed as to their orij^in. Good 
and evil, right and wrong, exist before them in the nature 
of tilings, it would seem; since they arc said to have 
chosen between these, each his own part according to its 
wisdom or its folly, its truth or falsehood.^ Tliey simply 
arc here, stand before the soul, and it must choose between 
them. It takes its part and pays its vows. These two 
united have created the facts of “ life, dcatli, and how the 
world shall be."* The incrcascr says to tlic destroyer, 
“ Neither our thoughts, doctrines, wills, vows, words, acts, 
laws, nor our souls agree.”® The soul of a man cannot 
belong to both: “ May we be such as help the renovation 
of the world, and the wise spirits shall help us. This is to 
be united witli wisdom.”^ “ Ahuramazda hears the help¬ 
ers of good. May he guide me by his perfect wisdom! ” 
“ May tliy kingdom come! 0 Ahura, give good to the 
pure man who lives righteously.” ® " So falls on the pow¬ 

ers of falsehood {Drujd') annihilation. They who enlarge 
the glory of the good pass to the abode of the good mind 
( Vo/itt-manS)t of the wise {Afacda), of the righteous 
(As/ia)"^ “Therefore perform the commandments which 
Mazda has given to men; for they are the perdition of the 
wicked, but profit to the pure, tlic fountain of happiness.”^ 
“ To the good the spirit of the earth tells the everlasting 
laws given by thy intellect, which none can abolish ” ® (or 
“ deceive ”°). 

Somehow by the very coming of good things come 
tlieir negations, fired witli living hate. “ Ahriman bored 

> Jrtfmt, XXX. 5; Spiegel and Harlex Haug tniMlntefl '^one created rutUty; the other, 
ntit-rtnlity" by which tenn he cannot mean nothingness, bat blaebood. 

* Voftta, XXX. 3 and 4. 

* Ktrpwi, xihr. a Hang, who does not think the two essentlaUy opposed, translates " do 
not all these things rollow os?** I'wpjM, xlv. a. 

* Vafmt, XXX. 9; Hang, Harlez, SpiegeL * yitftui, lii. 9. 

* I'Apnt, XXX. 10; Spiegel. H.iag etiys, " AQ perfect things art gathered there.” 

* Kopns, 3CXX. 11. * xliii. 6; Hang. > Harlei. 
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through the earth,” says the Bundchesh, " so that it was 
rent by lies and strife, and at midday was dark as night." ^ 
Powers of good, spiritual and holy, sometimes represented 
as qualities, sometimes almost personal (on tlie verge of 
becoming so at least, the idea hovering between tliese on 
the wings of tlie imagination and feeling), aid Ahuramazda 
and his good souls. Embattled hosts, forces of fraud, 
falsehood, destruction {Daivd\ war in the elements against 
them, to be resisted by prayer, by vows, by abjurations of 
their service, by praises of the best, and by good thoughts, 
words, and deeds. Indispensable is industry, raising cattle 
for food and wealtli and progeny. " In Ahuramazda was 
the earth-spirit {Armaiti), in him the spirit that formed 
the cow when he made her paths that she might go from 
the tiller of the soil to him who does not cultivate it"* 
" Of these two, she prefers him who cultivates with care 
filled by the good spirit But he who docs not till her, but 
worships the Daevas, has no share in her good tidings."® 
Ahura protects the settled life of the (shepherd or) tiller. 
“ Listen not to the teachings of the wicked [robber tribes, 
doubtless], for he gives to destruction house, village, dis¬ 
trict, province; but kill them with the sword," or “‘drive 
them away with strokes." ^ “ The wicked," says Zoroas¬ 
ter, “ protect those who oppose the holy and forbid the 
cattle to roam through the lands; whoever drives them 
out [foes of agriculture] follows the ways of wisdom in 
what concerns the herds."® 

These passages certainly seem to refer to the herdsman’s 
life as opposed to tliat of the wild brigand, or nomad in the 
f worst sense. Harlez does not think it means anything like 
settled agricultural industry.® So Spiegel. Haug’s transla¬ 
tions are free and bold, and cover fixed settlements. But 

^ Bmutehtsk. Jaati, chap. iii. 

* yoffta, zxxi. 9; Uaog: " to call upon him to HU the aoU.” 

* KofMo, xxzL 10; Have. * xxxi i& 

* KapM, xlv. ( Karlea. * Avtt/a, ii. aS. 
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at all events it is industry that is enforced as against idU- 
ncss, amidst severe discouragetnciits from foes human or 
demoniac, or both. “ Whoso cares for the cattle with 
diligence is in the service of the good mind,” ^ or ** shall 
inhabit the fields of the righteous and good ” ^ (that is, 
paradise). T/tese wicked interlopers must not be spared. 
“ I will remove from thy community disobedience and the 
evil mind, tlie despising of relationship, the Druj nearest 
the work [that is, idleness], the disdainer of obedience, the 
bad measure of the fodder of the cattle.”^ It is difficult 
to understand who were the Daeva-worshippers who be¬ 
longed to the army of Ahriman. In a confession of faith, 
which is evidently of later origin than what has already 
been quoted as Zoroastrian, they arc spoken of as sorcer¬ 
ers and robbers (of the eartli, or cattle), and as doing 
damage to tlie quarters, or clans, of the true worshippers.* 
The Avesta gives no account of the origin of these unbe¬ 
lieving tribes. They are taken as existing facts, known as 
children of Ahriman by their unbelief in the pure law and 
their corresponding habits,—just as the Zoroastrians were 
known as of Ahura’s creation by their creed and conduct. 
It should seem tliat they were Ahriman’s offset to the 
humanity produced by the Good Principle. As the Daevas 
are positively said to be propagators of lies and unbelief, 
something of a speculative nature probably entered into 
the grounds of strife. 

But that the sense of moral reprobation had at least as 
much to do with it as a difference of creed is evident from 
tlic stress laid on personal character, and the root of the 
dualism itself in thoroughly ethical contrasts. This ser¬ 
vice of Ahura, this hate of Ahriman, is a living fire; the 
symbol has mounted to the heavens of conduct And if 
the infidel is hateful because he rejects the holy law, the 


> Ktpia, xxnli. 3 ; Sincge]. 
* Ibid, xpHi . 4:iSpMsel> 


* Yaew, xxxiii. 3; H.'iiig. 

* Ibid, xQ.; Haag. Were they TurmaUn r&idera? 
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law itself is holy only because it commands tilings manly, 
becoming, just, and helpful, — which things to hate and 
persecute is infidelity. 

Let it be noted, then, that whatever the original germs 
in natural phenomena out of which this dualistic personi¬ 
fication was evolved, its substance is the moral earnestness 
of personal will. As we go on to those portions of the 
Avesta which represent a later stage of it than Zoroaster’s 
G4th&s, we find the usual twofold evolution, of extensive 
application on the one hand, and intensive confinement 
on the other. The hosts of spiritual forces, good and 
evil, multiply around the central ideas of righteousness 
and iniquity; while the saving warfare tends to run down 
into the narrow ruts of petty ritualism. From the oldest 
and simplest G&tli^ down to the latest Yashts must have 
required nearly a thousand years of growth and not only 
do the details of religious personification accumulate to 
the last,® but the wearisome iteration of names and powers 
in the prayers and praises of the ritual, and of symbolical 
gestures and forms of purification, and the comminutia of 
religious service upon all the various kinds of waters and 
fires, come to surpass all other known rites, till the fire on 
the altar has survived tlic spirit of the rite, and Zoroas¬ 
trianism remains a monument of the self-destructiveness 
of personal worship. But for a time this evolution of 
Dualism was a form of living purpose, pressing into uni¬ 
versal meaning, and inflaming all Nature with its fiery 
spirit. The Aryan instinctively passed from the abstract 
to the concrete, and the moral quality was sure to identify 
itself with some material relation. In the Vendid&d (or 
law for expelling Daevas), still more in the Yashts (prayers 
and praises with legends), the objects and qualities at first 
blended in the substance of Ahura and his work became 


> taoa'^400 1.0 Hauf;: etc., 

* Spicgal: Erdm. AHertk, ii. %RdAv**t», BA uL, EisldtaiiK, deacribea th«« alL 
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positive persons, — “ multiplications ” of him;' “ benefi¬ 
cent immortals;” like the Vedic Adityas. These were: 
Vohu-mand (the good mind); Asha-vahista (best purity) 
Khshathra-vairya, wealth-giver (desired kingdom;) ® Ar- 
maiti (spirit of earth, or obedience); ” all of like mind, 
speech, action, like tlicir father and maker; each beholding 
the soul of another, meditating the best life.”^ Add to 
these, Haurvat&t and AmcretAt (health and immortality), 
and we have, with Ahura himself, the sevenfold personal¬ 
ity of righteousness, against which arc drawn up Ahriman 
and his six spirits of evil, — will against will. Later, these 
powers that work good become distributed through the 
material world as presiding genii over animals, healing 
plants, remedies, metals, food, — all things from which 
benefit was derived.^ The pure order of worship, em¬ 
bodied in the sacrifice, as Haoma, becomes a beautiful 
youth, who stands by Zoroaster in tlic flame to protect and 
teach him.® And the very sentences of holy writ {A/tuna- 
vairya') are no less than a divine being, forever victorious 
{Honovar). Then come hosts of Yazatas and Fravashis, 
genii, and spirits of the just, or the higher selves of good 
men, hovering over their conflict of good and evil, watchers 
and guardians of the right,—for these ideal souls arc all 
on the side of good, and are invoked individually by the 
names of good men, by tlie hundred and thousand at a 
time, covering surely a long history, of which we know 
no more;^ and against these, innumerable Daevas, Y4tus, 
Drujas, personified evil habits, diseases, monstrosities, or 
other horror in the phenomena of Nature or the imagina¬ 
tion of man.® And the good spirits gather about the east¬ 
ern mountain Alb6rz {Hara-berezaiti), tlie world-centre, 

* Dannexteler: Ormtud et AhrimoHt^. 30(i. 

» Per<ea kini:, Maries. « FrawtrdtH Yatht, 83, 84. 

* Dannostetcr: Itmtrvtiitet AmtrttAt, * be. 

* See Boitsicr: RtligU* ii. 131. Frax>ardin Yatkt. 

* See Harics: Avuttt,L 43. 
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whence Mithra rises with his horses of tlie Dawn to give 
light and safety to the world, where there is no night, nor 
cold, nor hcat,^ And the demons gather at Aresilm, the 
world of darkness, and the gate of hell.* 

To these personal antagonisms correspond physical 
ones, — happy cultivated lands of believers, loved of the 
earth, and of Ahura, and helped by all useful creatures, 
tlie cow, the cock, the dog, the ox, on one side; and on 
the other, rude wastes, noxious creatures, dark and deadly 
forces, like stornis and droughts, and scourges that can 
and must be expelled from the holy earth. 

“ Who rejoices the earth, O Ahura ?— He who adorns it with grain 
and grass, and fruit-trees ; who dries tlie moist lands, and waters the 
dry places.” 

" Whoso cultivates barley, cultivates virtue. When the wheat ap¬ 
pears, the demons hiss ; when sprouts come, they whine; when the 
stalks stand up, they cry ; and when the grain is in ear, they flee in 
rage and despair.” 

“ The earth must not lie untilled, but be ploughed, that she may 
be no longer childless, but produce bulls for man, and be their beauti¬ 
ful dwelling-place. Whoever tills her with both hands, to him she 
bears fruit, as a lover brings a son to her beloved. Whoever tills her 
not, to him she says, ‘ Thou shalt stand at another’s gate begging food 
of tliose who have much.’” ’ 

To destroy noxious insects is the penance for sins. 
Plant the wilderness, drain the marsh, turn streams into 
the sands, raise flocks and herds, is tlie battlc-cry of this 
race that goes forth to possess the world and conquer evil 
by force of productive work. Tlie sun in his victorious 
course, dispelling darkness and turning death to life, was 
the eternal monitor to this human war. And the helpers 
were ever at hand. 

“ Praise to thee, O holy Bull, who givest increase; praise to thee, 
gift of the Creator for the pure who are yet unborn 1 Rise, O Clouds, 

< * yriuUtUJ.XXX. Hp-t4T- 
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come I let the waters fall and spread abroad, thousand ten thousand¬ 
fold \va\'es, to destroy disease and death! Rise, O Sun, with swift 
steeds over Alburz, and illumine the creatures, on the path which 
Ahura hath made ! The holy word says, * I will consecrate thy birth 
and growth, tliy body and strength; will make thee rich in children, 
in milk and fatness, in tlie cattle which roam the fields. Rise, O 
Moon, tlttt boldest the germs of the herds I ^ Rise, O splendid Stars 
[or, hid in depths], ye who hold the seed of the rain.” • 

The stars fight in tlicir courses against Aliriman. The 
battle of the star Tistrya with tlic demon Apaosha (or tlic 
drought), as two horses, in the great sea Vouru-kasha,® is 
the old storm-mydi of the Vedas, .expanded and endowed 
with higher meaning. On the other hand, the later my^- 
thology, probably under Semitic influence, treats the seven 
planets in the old Chaldean fashion, as evil powers warring 
on the orderly constellations, which they seemed to invade 
like roving nomads with their ever-varying aspects and 
moods.* Tlic earth itself, as the soul of the primal Bull, 
makes complaint to Ahuramazda that it is torn in pieces; 
to which Ahura replies that this (which means ploughing) 
is for the sake of harvests for man; and Zarathustra is 
bidden to teach this gospel.® Perhaps the soul of the Bull 
is not the earth, but die cattle themselves,® the useful brute 
creation, whose weal and woe arc matters of profoundcst 
interest for this religion. From the seed of the slain Bull 
(slain by Ahriman) come, in the later myth, the progeni¬ 
tors of all animals and plants." Animals are pure or im¬ 
pure, by rigid rule; but dieir relation to good and evil 
is determined not so much by their moral as by their phy¬ 
sical qualities; often by some obscure or incidental asso¬ 
ciation, or by transference from the old Aryan myth of 
the elemental strife, — as in die case of the beaver, by the 

' Til* dews. » Vt/utidAd, xxL 

* The •tmoepbere (DarmeeteterX * A/iH^kkirtd, viii. i; BundthttA, v. 

* Yaftta, xsir.; Hattj;. The Bumdfkttk 8a)rs it was comforted by betttK •hos'Q the 
Ferooer o< Zarathustra (chap. iv.)i 

* Tli» ts Roth's view; the other is Hautg't. 
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resemblance of his color to that of the light in the cloud 
or of the ant, by that of the cloud to an ant-hill, covering 
up a swarming life; * or of serpent-like animals in general, 
which inherit the bad name of the ancient cloud-serpent.* 
Ardvt- 9 Qra, the strong healer, pours her waters for the re¬ 
lief of men and heroes. Saviors from disease and death 
arc running streams and growing trees. The Bundchesh 
makes a mighty rain from heaven destroy evil creatures 
and Tistrya take the form of a white horse to remove the 
poisonous smell of their dead bodies.* But whatever the 
origin of these -notions about certain classes of animals, 
such is the force of religious association that most of these 
impure creations arc regarded by the later Firsts as really 
injurious.^ As in other religions, traditional doctrine had 
to be reconciled with facts by feats of accommodation. 
The Bundehesh, which classes animals by external char¬ 
acters,— mostly arbitrary and accidental ones, — makes 
Ahura say to the falcon, who, as the lightning, is one of 
his creation: “You do Ahriman’s will rather than mine, 
since you destroy so many smaller birds. But if I had 
not made you, Ahriraan would have done so, and made 
you so great tliat no small bird could have lived.” ® 
Ahriman made the peacock a harmless bird; but it was 
only to show that he could make a good thing. All grow¬ 
ing things were for man’s use. The great waters, which 
the star Tistrya had to win from the evil demon by a ter¬ 
rible struggle, held the seeds of all plants, which fall in the 
rain upon the earth; and ten thousand of them are for the 
healing of as many diseases.^ Haoma, death-dispelling, 
shall refresh the immortals. Every flower belongs to a 

• Dojrncsteter: aSi, —«g»in th« oW »toirni.ftiyth. 

® See Rif-Vtda, ir. 19,9. 

• Darmesteter i Oruvud tt Akriman^ aSa-S^ These eaplanationa, however eppereotl; 
ftaciful, have ondoobtedljr very etrons foondatione ia mytholocrcil emtotioa. 

« * DatTMiteter: Ormtand tt AkrimsM, 

• Darmesteter: OrmoMdU Ahriman, a86; DwUUktik, xir. 

r Bundehtth, ix. 
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guardian god.* Seventeen kinds of water were purified 
by Zoroaster.^ Into the great sea there run a hundred 
thousand golden conduits from the mountain nt the earth's 
centre (jiara-berezaiti), and the earth is fertilized, in aid 
of human toil, by streams and scas.^ “ Slowly through 
ages rises the great mountain to the everlasting Light,” 
and two thousand mountains spring from it to hold the 
earth firm.* 

The paradise of the Avesta is the transfiguration of 
labor. It is a region of nine hundred kingdoms, full of 
cattle, beasts of burden, watch-dogs, and ruddy flames. 
The weapons of Yima are a golden spear, for piercing 
the earth; also a golden plough (perhaps shovel): with 
these he brings forth its fruits, expanding it threefold.^ 
Work was the true “ purification,”— live work of men on 
Nature. The facts of the world were not to be dodged; 
the senses were not to be ignored. The material was not 
put over against the spiritual as essentially evil. The good 
Ahura had made good things, and good laws for expand¬ 
ing their area by complying with their conditions and 
paying their price. There stands the world, visible as the 
fire that animates it,—our battle-ground to be redeemed 
from physical evils and from the moral evil which poisons 
and desolates it This practical dualism was no dream, 
but sober earnest Even long slumber is a demon to be 
spurned.® 

The cock lifts up his voice with every splendid dawn, and cries: 
‘Arise, ye men! praise the Best! destroy the D.ieva that would put 
back tlic world into sleep! Long sleeping becomes you not. Turn 
not away from the three best things,—right thoughts, right words, 
right works ; turn from the opposite of these!’ ‘Arise, 'tis day,’ says 
one to his bedfellow; ‘ who rises first, comes first to paradise. . . . 
Bring fire, and be blest with herds and ofispring.”^ 


* Ibid , mi. * Ibid, siii. 

* Vntdid&d, xi >6-36. 


> Bimdeheth, xxrii. 
* VtnduUtd, ti 


« Ibid.. xiL 
^ VtitdidAd, xvtii. 
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There shall be no asceticism; no self-torture; no self¬ 
contempt; no excessive fasting nor violent grief; nothing 
that can enervate the soul and body by whose toil the 
world shall be redeemed with the righteousness of man. 

** ’T is an offence to the earth when the mourners for good people 
go about covered with dirt and loudly lamenting.” “ He who docs 
not eat, has no strength to live according to right order, nor to 
work.”^ “To be helpless and enervated is the nature of a Druj 
(evil demon).” * 

Here was a religion that could make heroes, but never a 
monk. It poured out imprecations on all that caused sick¬ 
ness or death. It erected its altars to medicine, and made 
healing the noblest art.^ Thrita, the hero, is honored 
as the first physician, — as in tlie Vedas also, where he is, 
as might be supposed from the difference of the races, a • 
saint, — and the Yazata Airyama is invoked to smite sick¬ 
ness and death.'* “ We praise thee, O Earth, our dwelling- 
place ; and thee, the lord thereof, Ahuramazda! and may 
there be in my dwelling, summer and winter, whatever 
brings health and long life to cattle, to men, and the chil¬ 
dren of the pure.”® It allowed no deed to be put off till 
the morrow which could be done to-day. It is wholly in 
the spirit of the earlier faith that the later Bundehesh says, 

** Remember, in the resurrection the lost ones will say to 
you, ‘Why did you not teach me to do right, that so I^ 
might have been saved?’” 

The household and the clan (town) must be purified by 
the same holy war. 

1 ytnduiJid, iiL 36, 37; H&rlei's note oe thU »eetiu unreaiOBable. ‘ 

* VendUliid, xvtii. 70. 

* The an of hearing ia made the lubject of carioin promiona. The furceoa ahall nuke trial 
ofbb akiil on theOaenMiorahipper/inli and if he/afla three timea oa tbe troe wxirsbrpper, he 
ahall ivot try again. Hit pricea are fixed by taw for men and beasts. Of the three kinds of 
pbysiciant, users of knives, herbs, and holy ipalls, they who oae the last, the aaoed formulaa, 
are tbe best VtitdiAAd, vti. 94-iao. 

* Vtndid^ xz. IX: xxii. 
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“ May obstinacy be destroyed by obedience in this dweltin", dis¬ 
cord by peace, avarice by generosity, vanity by wisdom, lies by truth¬ 
fulness, that the 1 mmortals may long bless it with good nuintenance 
and friendly help I Never be tlie splendor extinguished of prosperity 
or progeny, that we may shine with purity, and see thee, O Ahura, 
attaining unto thee (‘ without end,* — Hariezy^ " May there be given 
to this clan purity, dominion, profit, majesty, splendor!” ’ 

Profoundcst of all antagonisms was that of Life and 
Death; and in that centred the meaning of work. By his 
whole nature the Iranian was a reformer of the actual 
world, by creating whatever belonged to life, and destroy¬ 
ing whatever belonged to death. Life was the fire he 
worshipped; living growth his ideal good. No sin more 
deadly than suicide.'* Never should die the flame of his 
entliusiasm for consuming all morbific and fatal things, 
for turning the dead clod into living organism, for sweep¬ 
ing the lines of cultivation farther and farther through drift¬ 
ing sands and wide salt plains and snowy wastes, — like 
quickening Mithra, life-giving Haoma, and Ormuzd, source 
of fire. Death he put far from him, his absolute negation: 
no contact with its decay. Let the corpse be carried out, 
away from living earth, from living streams, from the abodes 
of the living, and committed to the open Dakhma, and the 
solvent of the desert air; let him that has touched it be 
impure, and the demon be expelled from member to mem¬ 
ber till she leaves his body as a fly.® For letting it remain, 

‘ even though but a dog’s, in the ground two years, there is 
no atonement forever.* Not for fifty years docs the earth 
become pure again. Not till dust be turned to dust, does 
the very Dakhma bear to be approached by the pure.® 

Death is the chief weapon of Ahriman. In the spirit of 
the whole faith, the later myth tells us that he begins by slay¬ 
ing the primeval creatures of Ahura, the man Gaydmard 

* llx. * Hsuig: Euayt, etc-, 313. » VtndidAd, riil. 

* ytnJidid, iS. 133. • Vtndiddd, viL 125, lij. 
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and the Bull, who have lived in heavenly bliss six thousand 
years,—a celestial union.^ Thus is opened tlic long world- 
tragedy, by an act typical of the whole. But the seed of 
Gaydmard was purified by the sun, and the whole race of 
man was born from it, to wage war against the murderer 
till he should be utterly subdued.* Of a divine necessity, 
life overswept death just as good conquered evil; for both 
were one conception. “ The soul of the righteous desires 
immortality and the strength that overwhelms the wicked,'’ * 
or “ attains to immortality, but that of the wicked has ever¬ 
lasting punishment."* According to his choice in this life, 
the other holds him to the master to whom he belongs; he 
goes to the " house of hymns " {Gard-dandna) or the 
"house of destruction" {DrdJd-demdtta), 2 Lcross the "bridge 
{Chinvat) of the judge " or " gatherer," where the ques¬ 
tioning of his conscience concerning his life determines 
whether there be width enough for him to pass, and the 
angels or the demons take their own.® The wicked spirits 
tremble when they breathe the perfume of the spirit of the 
pure. " Vohu-manD rises from his golden throne in para¬ 
dise, and asks. How, O pure One, hast thou come hither, 
from the mortal to the immortal life?" 

"Joyously go the pure souls to the golden throne of 
Ahura and his immortal ones."® "For he who knows 
purity, knows Ahura; to such he is father, brotlier, 
friend." ^ " Teach me to know thy laws, O Ahura, that I 
may walk by the help of thy pure spirit, beholding and 
communing with thee."® Through one’s own soul he is 
justified or condemned. A fragment from one of the latest 
writings of the faith (Min6khired), but fully in the spirit of 
the earlier ones, describes the soul of the pure after death 
as met on its way by a sweet wind from the mid-day, in 

» XT. • Bmultktth, XT. 

• xJiT. 7! H»r)es; Spttgel* * Vofna. kIt. 7 j 

• Vtmdid&d, xix. 93. 96, 107. • VtndidU, xix. io8{ 103,104. 

» Kkim, xJIt. ; Htufc Jt. • Krtfx*, xxxili., xx«t. 
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which comes the law of his own character, as a beautiful 
and sUitcly maiden, who declares to him his own good 
words, tliougliLs, and deeds, and their heavenly rewards, 
and leads him to the divine ford, bestowed at Ahura’s own 
command; and the soul of the wicked, met in like manner 
by his own law, as an evil odor, which brings him to the 
great darkness without beginning, and the poison from 
Ahriman’s hands.* How Christian dogma is here antici¬ 
pated ! 

It is noticeable also that the parallel with Christian Dual¬ 
ism is carried out in tlie creation of an evil humanity by 
Ahriman, in opposition to the good;^ only the cur.se is 
not a doom of depravity on the whole race, but the crea¬ 
tion of wicked portions outside of the law. I'he war of 
elements in the old .storm-cloud must transfuse the life of 
mankind and of the race. This appears in epos and his¬ 
tory as the strife of Iran with Turan. Such the unceasing 
warfare for possession of tlie soul of man. 

Immortality, in the Avesta, is not involved in trans¬ 
migration like tliat of Brahmanism, nor in nirvana, the 
Buddhist’s refuge from transmigration; it docs not tend 
to absorption in Ahura; it docs not mingle man with the 
brute, nor merge him with the god. It is distinctly and 
completely personal; the beginning of that relation to the 
future which has given Christianity its hold upon Jthc Aryan 
world. All the tragedy, all the poetry, which has gathered 
around the conception of the individual as a boundless 
possibility of good or evil, not in this life only, but for 
everlasting existence, has its germ in the religion of Iran. 
The Jews did not come out of their gloomy and shadowy 

* See xjczTiu. Ttie Bundekcik eajm thnt at the judgment 

* evurjr one will Me lii* own week*, fpmd or evil, as clear as white fmin black; end* receives 
the reward ot his doinfts; the good weep Ihr the b.id, aitd the bad fur ihuimtelrois^ (Chap, 
zxxi) JumI. 

* Damtesteter: Ormnstiei Ahriman, 3S7. Hut the later ntytholoey derives all races, in 
aN tite seven quarter* the wrtrtd, as well as all the Mrange amArp]»«Mui kinds of men wiUi 
which inugnution had peopled the wastes of Central Asia, (rocn the seed of Gay&nutrd. 
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Shedl till Persia had taught them in the exile this idea of 
the permanence of individual being; nor did Christianity 
add anything to the positiveness of this older faith in a 
future existence. 

Man’s infinite worth divides the universe and draws all 
living powers to the one or the other side. On him, their 
central sum and purpose, the poles of creation turn. And 
it is no mere strife of fiesh and blood, but one of spirit 
against spirit waged in the world of moral volition. Here 
is a race that converts its sensualities into ideas that it 
may master them in their essence. It is will and it is pur¬ 
pose that infects or purifies the elements; and notliing 
shall move man’s desire or dread in them but their reflex 
of his own spiritual attractions to the light or to the dark. 
He surrounded himself with legions of intensely active 
wills, rank over rank, sphere beyond sphere, penetrating 
and animating Nature, giving significance to its forces and 
forms; not moving in the play of harmony before the out¬ 
ward eye, like the gods of the aisthetic Greek; not in 
mystical illusion, like the passive Hindu’s, — but arrayed 
against each other, like the warring hosts of Milton’s Chris¬ 
tian epic (which is but a modern Avesta), the rent republic 
of the spiritual universe in arms. The Platonic to heup-o- 
viovt the immeasurable ideal space through which the per¬ 
fection of deity gradually descended into union with the 
human, was here brimming and seething with the deadly 
conflict of opposing wills. The Iranian Satan was no poor 
monster with nostrils fire-breathing, witli horns and hoofs 
of beast; no Lucifer fallen from heaven to play the rebel 
against God, on a throne of desperation and under omni¬ 
potent thunderbolts of doom,— but an invisible Presence, 
armed with personal power equal to his hate of good, 
infecting alike the outward and the inward worlds. The 
righteous purpose only could resist and overcome him; 
and its weapons were threefold. 
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I. The spirit of Ahura: — 

“ O Father over the herds and over the just through his love of 
justice, over the pure creation through its purity: Thou manifest 
gu'cr of good, whose greatness, goodness, and beauty we desire (to 
augment*)! May he protect us, direct us, by [our] purity, activity, 
libcnility, and tenderness, with ilie fire of Ahura.'* - •* Inquire of me, 
with a right spirit, — of me, the Creator, who is ready to answer; so 
sliall it be well with thee, and thou shalt attain to purity if thou scek- 
cst me.*** 


2. The word or law of Ahura (^Mdthra~0eilta)\ mean¬ 
ing, first, the revelation through Zoroaster, probably the 
five Guthiis; then the three sacred formulas, especially 
Ahuna-vairya embodying the praise of obedience and 
purity, and succor to the poor, as the kingdom of God,‘‘ 
which “ was before the heavens or the earth, the righteous 
or tlic unrighteous powers,” — and of which the recitation 
should, like tlic Hindu Gdyatrl, bring salvation; but the 
taking away of any part of it, in utterance, banishment as 
far from heaven as tlie world is wide :* and as the priestly 
ritualism increased, the efficacy of words to save became 
extended to a host of formulas for invocation and .«w.*rvicc, 
until tlic Persian Bible, in common with all Bibles, became 
a missal of superstition; and last, came the sacred author¬ 
ity of spoken truth to punish and destroy lies. A word is 
the first of sanctions which are called mithras; and of a 
word in this sense Mithra is the guardian and avenger. 
“ Break not a promise (w/VZ/nx"), neither with a just man, 
nor an unbeliever,” — for it is for the good and the bad 
alike. He who lies to Mithra destroys the whole land; 

* Harlot. • } ofiM, IvG. io>ia; Spicjiel. 

* VttuiiMH, xviii. iS-ae. AH the pofrert, tymbnlical and apiritual, emteoated by the 

traditional (aiUi aa belonging to Ahnra, were inatnimentai in bit aid. Tbna the l'«itA/r aay 
(xSi. yy) that Altrimnn ia drivee back by Atar and Volui-mana, or fire and good thought: aa 
(n the Vedaa by fndra and Prayer; that fire keep* gn.nrd orer him in hell i that 

the raaltltodinoua FeratMrt watch the wall which Ahura has built around tho holy mountain. 

* Spiegel; A’AfinfoA-Avetta, Bd. (U 3. • KaptA, xbL 11-1$. 
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slays as many as a hundred evil doers.* “For Mithra can¬ 
not be deceived. Those who deal not false with him, he 
brings out of all their trouble; from tlie arms of liars he 
takes away might, from their feet strength, from their eyes 
sight, from their ears hearing. Mithra, who watches with 
ten thousand eyes, all-knowing, may not be deceived.”* 
Haug has well said that “ the angel Rashnu-razishta, the 
Tightest righteousness,” whom the Yiisht in his praise de¬ 
scribes as present in all beings, places, and forms, repre¬ 
sents the eternal laws of Nature and morality, like the 
Themis of the Greeks.® 

3 . Work: the sacred efficacy of labor; the praying, 
with the hands fulfilling tlic prayer,—as real three thou¬ 
sand years ago as to us to-day. The sweat of the brow 
was no curse to these builders of their heaven out of the 
conditions of the earth; no bitter fruit of a Fall, as with 
the Hebrew. Praise and prayer went with it, — service 
of God, redemption of man. Yima widened out the world, 
filled his paradise with cattle, beasts of burden, busy, 
happy men; and the Earth answered his prayer and the 
stroke of his spear, or plough, with her increase; and 
at command of Ahura, he drove his herds to milder 
climes, and bore the seeds of plants, and with work of 
hands and heel made a golden land, where harvests did 
not fail, where was no wrangling, no beggary, nor false¬ 
hood, poverty, nor sickness, nor ravenous creature of 
Ahriman, — all before his bitter fall.* So Egypt ascribed 
the plough to Osiris, the Greeks to Ceres, the Chinese to 
mythic kings; tlie Vedic Hindus to the Alvins, “sons of 
the sky;” the Scythians thought it fell from heaven.® It 
was said that Hesiod, in his sentence, “ tlie idle are ene¬ 
mies of the gods,” set a new law in place of the law of 
Oriental society. But Iran disproves the assertion. To 

t Mikr-Yatkt^ 1. • MiAr.Y<uMi, 6. • Btutyt, etc, #05. 

* VtndidAd, hr. $• 
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the Mazdean belongs the honor of having dearly and 
practically conceived, through the moral and religious 
earnestness of his grasp on the stern conditions of life, 
thatwork depends on human,^ — not only on man’s 
hand-work, but the praise and prayer which, while fulfilling 
the law, assures its growth. “ Grow, O Haoma,through my 
word.”^^ 

The whole of this spiritual armor against evil is summed 
up in one sentence, the ever-recurring formula, — “ Right¬ 
ness of thought, word, and deed; " often called “ purity,”® 
and constantly associated with forms and rites of purifi¬ 
cation, which arc minutely detailed for priest and people 
in the Vendiddd chaptei's, but by the very terms of the 
formula clearly centring in inward aspiration and moral 
endeavor. Neither thought,word, nor deed, alone suffices; 
but their integrity in the will. “ Turn not away from the 
well-considered thought, the well-spoken word, the well- 
done action.”* "Call him the true fire-priest, who the 
whole night seeks guidance from a righteous understand¬ 
ing, fit for the bridge of judgment, and obtaining the life, 
righteousness, and perfection of paradise [the best life].” 
“ Inquire, 0 Just One, of me, who am the Creator most 
bounteous and wi.se, and readiest to answer,—inquire, and 
it shall be well with thee.”® For indeed "purity” is no 
less than Ahuramazda himself, who is always called the 
" Pure One,” and can be found only by the will that is at 
one with his. A perpetual ^varfarc to redeem to its ori¬ 
ginal goodness as his creation what his moral and physi¬ 
cal opposite had poisoned, involved prescribed methods 
of procedure, based at first, there can be no doubt, on 

> See Tiftrya and Fravardln Ynskit; Spiecei. * x. ii. 

* — commonly reodered "purity,'* which was applied at once to f;od.« and men, and 
which expmncd at first the coemic order, the relixuHU norm and truth of thinsa — became the 
vacue expression of moral order; and the Atkamnt man became the good man, who fulfilled 
the datiea of the law, etc. Oarmestefer: Ormasdtt Ahrimaii, p. rS. 

< VtndiJAdy xriiL ty-iy, Haag; 41-p. Spiegel- 

* Ibid., xvtii. 6, 7, Haug; 15-30, Spie^d. 
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obvious relations to the object in view; and even as they 
went on multiplying by mere prescription, they still repre¬ 
sented at least the spirit and purpose of tlie Being through 
them adored and served. They were very much concerned 
in protecting against the contact of dead bodies. As the 
fire of life was the very body of virtue, so death was ab¬ 
horred and accursed as the symbol of evil. Diseases, and 
all apparently abnormal physical conditions, or tliose which 
were accompanied with startling or mysterious phenomena, 
were also sources of impurity. It would be unprofitable to 
trace the various kinds or grounds of purification, which 
were multiplied by the immediate relation of religion to 
the bodily condition of the physical world. But all puri¬ 
fication has value only as it helps to purity in thought, 
word, and deed. The very formula betrays the essence 
of virtue to have been truth, earnestness, the hate of lies, 
the love of the real. And this, which marks the whole 
history of Iranian belief, from the oldest GAthis to the 
latest Achsemenian inscription, is the natural expression 
of that peculiar sense of dignity and wortli in the person 
which enters the historic field with Iranian Will. 

The Avesta has no theory of the origin of evil other 
than as a fact involved in that freedom of choice which 
belongs to personality. Ahriman chooses falsehood before 
truth. It is only in the latest First books that he is repre¬ 
sented as the result of doubts in the Supreme Mind, — a 
notion which shows the persistence of the same theory. 
Yima's fall from paradise is due to his fall from truth, 
under temptation of Ahriman. Mashya and Mashyina, 
the first man and woman, — according to the same later 
mythology, mixed with Chaldean and Semitic traditions, 
— at first seeing the truth, and aspiring to do like the 
Yazatas, soon freely yield to the temptation of the Pirsl 
Satan to believe the lie that he was the creator. They fall 
into delusions about eating and drinking, which deprave 
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tlicir bodies; are driven to searching out inventions for 
their support; lose their love, and dwell apart, and then 
sacrifice to Daevas.^ Seven couples proceeding from them 
give birth to different nations, while this Tarsi Adam and 
Eve become " like unto demons, and their souls will be in 
hell” till the resurrection.^ Their descendants go back, 
reversing their track, to the pure life which needs no 
food; and when Sosyosh, the redeemer, comes, all is re¬ 
stored by the ordeal of fire.® This v'cr>' artificial story i.s 
made up of foreign elements, and has obviously no philo¬ 
sophical value. It is significant only as showing the per¬ 
sistence of the old Iranian instinct to trace all human 
experience to the free personality of man. 

Here, then, is the earliest aflirmation of human liberty 
as the substance of a religion, — the first genuine escape 
of man from the dominion of Fate, and introduction to the 
law, life, and progress of individual and personal energy. 

In this way the Iranian solved the problem of evil, stern 
and inevitable then as now; pointing out and entering the 
path of solution which all religions that succeeded him 
have followed. He did not ignore evil; tried neither to 
think it away by abstraction, nor to hide it under a heap 
of interests and pursuits. He bravely met it in his own 
will and in the world; pursued it through soul and sense, 
to the very bounds of his thought, battling it down with 
Ahuramazda’s purity of thought and life, and Yima’s 
dagger of work. 

Is it correct to define the Avcsta-rcligion as Dualism? 
That is, does it consciously affirm two equal forces, coeval 
in being, and eternally at war? The language certainly 
implies this, since the Good and the Evil principles are 
even called “primeval twins”* in the oldest G4th4s, 


* Bmmtithesk, dup. xr.; Juid. 

* Bundtktth, chap, xxxi; JoitL 


• IWd. 

* KafiM, xzx. 3. 
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ascribed to Zoroaster himself. Nothing could be more 
strongly stated than the intrinsic antagonism of these 
powers.^ It is difficult to understand how Haug can 
reconcile with tlie whole tenor of these writings his theoiy 
that the older portions at least are purely monotheistic, in 
the sense that the two “ minds,'* good and evil, are both 
included in the conception of Ahuramazda; and still 
further, that the one represents the real, and the other the 
unreal,® — mere "destruction or lie” {DrnJ ),—these two 
being "united in the one God" as his “two spirits."® The 
passages which Haug translates in accordance with this 
theory are differently rendered by Harlez, Spiegel, and 
Bleeck, who also agree with each other.* Zoroaster’s 
theology, in Haug’s view, recognizes one Creator of light 
and darkness, good and evil, like the Hebrew Jahveh;® 
and is to be distinguished from his philosophy of evil, 
which was dualistic. The distinction is a rational one, 
though in the absence of certainty whether the specific 
Gdtlids on which it is based arc rightly ascribed to Zoro¬ 
aster, and in view of the disagreement of translators, it 
is doubtful if we arc yet justified in making it As to 
Jehovah, there is a distinction to be made. Hebrew and 
Iranian conceptions differ in respect of the focal distance 
of deity, as seen by man, — a distance so great in the one 
case (Hebrew), that the act of creating evil could not be 
supposed to involve anything analogous to human respon¬ 
sibility, especially responsibility to human reason or con¬ 
science, on a positively unlimited will, which might at its 
pleasure have transformed evil into good, or right into 
wrong; a distance in the other case (Iranian) so imper¬ 
ceptible, that to ascribe evil to God would be, first, to 
make Him directly responsible for that which it was His 

1 See, especiellsr, Vtndiddd, * eic., p. 30S' 

• yafmt, xuc. 9. * xix. 9; xIt. 3 ; Hmj. 

■ II. Samoelxii. ii ; IwUh xIt. 7 : Haug: etc., p. )oa. 
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very life to break down and destroy, as Ills essential oppo¬ 
site and innate foe; and next, to contradict that present 
character by which alone He was known to man. For the 
Hebrew, good and evil, moral and physical, could more 
readily be ascribed to one creative source, because crea¬ 
tion was, if not exactly production out of nothing, yet 
approaching to it, since tlie thing created was somehow 
external to the Creator; but for the Iranian, to whom 
creation was simply a spiritual self-affirmation, distinctly 
significant of its maker,^ good and evil were c.xprcssions 
of positively antagonistic wills, and could hardly as such 
be thrown back upon one and the same person. The 
attempt to do so was made in later, probably Sassaniim, 
times (fifth century of Christianity), under Semitic influ¬ 
ence, doubtless Babylonian,^ and is still adhered to by tlic 
Parsts. Schemes prevailed deriving the world from Time, 
Fate, Light, Space. Botl\ Ormuzd and Ahriman were made 
to spring from Zrvan-akarana, “ Boundless Time,” — a 
substance sufficiently vague to be but semi-personal, if not 
impersonal, — in hopes to reconcile the older Dualism with 
a distincter demand for unity in the religious conception. 
A partial basis for tliis idea was, according to Haug, in 
the mistranslation of a passage in which it is said that 
the weapons to smite Ahriman were “made in boundless 
time.”* But the history of the doctrine points to a deeper 
meaning. And although Haug considers Dualism to have 
been merely the philo.sophy, and monotheism the theology, 
of tlie older Avesta, he cannot but think that a philo.sophy 
which reconciles itself with monotheism by making a good 

> crealioa n expresied in the Avesu by the rtnt <U, to insututo, /Mrr.’* 

Deno«9ietcr: OrttMtd tt AKriman, p. aj. 

* .See LeearroaDi: Chaldetm MagU, EnjclUh edition. |k 130. So Sinei.'cl: Siitditm Bitr 

Jitt d. DtttUck, Margttd. Gtttllttk., t. aaiX Rapp (in the kaibc, xis. 

8}). RavliMoo. leho tdentifiea Zrran-alunna with Re) 2 iru.b.uMi of the Awiyritn iiincription 
(Jour. Royal Aoattc Soc xr. p. 045, note a), Pictet : Zm Origiiut lude-Sure/itHius, ii. 717. 
Can^ i VAtekn Orient, fl. p 375. 

* Haufi: Etsnyt, etc.,p. ay. 
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Spirit create a bad one, in such way that the latter becomes a 
“twin spirit” with itself, is a speculation on the question of 
origin, which we should hardly expect to find in the early 
stages of a religion, or even in a monotheistic reformer at 
such a stage. It is only an advanced and refined mono¬ 
theism tliat would abstract tlic positive quality of evil, espe¬ 
cially moral evil, so completely as to subsume it under the 
plans and methods of a perfect being, — for example, upon 
ontological grounds, such as the necessity of imperfection 
in all finite processes. Hebrew monotheism was by no 
means consistent. Yet the Hebrews never ascribed human 
passions and vices to Jahveh, except so far as tliey could 
justify these to themselves by their nature or effects.' 

For myself, I do not think Zoroastrianism shows any 
signs whatever of a philosophy of evil, any more than 
Judaism. It is a moral and spiritual protest against evil; 
and it uses the phraseology of a t\vofold creation simply 
to concentrate and antagonize the two sides of actual 
experience, behind whieh it goes not 

I agree with Haug so far as tliis, that I do not find pure 
Dualism in tl\c religion of the Avesta; but still less do I 
find one good God dividing himself through creation into 
twin antagonistic principles. The Avesta affirms Ahura as 
superior, and Ahriman as inferior. ' 

I. There can be little doubt that Ahura is the Iranian 
representative, even genealogically, of tlie old Aryan 
Varuna,* supreme Lord {Asura), and omniscient {yifva- 
vedas) ordainer. of the laws of the universe and of the 
moral order, whose eyes behold every deed of man, and 
whose bonds (or nooses) are the inevitable penalties of 


* In the e«rfier «< the Jehovah pamje* referred to, the nord ** evil ” » not need pod- 
tWely, but with reference to its qnality a* penalty inflicted by Jehovah, and therefore a* good; 
and even in the later, ae the antitheau to ** peace,” it sisniOea trouble, which U here rererred 
to God, tbui clianging it into bteuing, 

* In Indo-European period, aa Varaoa (Gr. OoraooaX See the author's Imdia^ chapter 
oo “The Uymna.” 
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his sin.' The same qualities and symbols belong to both; 
they arc both associated with Mitl^ra (the sun) ; both arc 
gods of fire, parents of the At/uirvau, or personified sacri¬ 
ficial flame; both “ masters of all the gods.” Each is 
chief of a band of seven immortal powers, — the one Adi- 
tyas, the other Amesha-^pciltas. Varuna was the far depth 
of space, the rounding heaven, the limits of thought and 
power; and thus, and thus only, naturally associated with 
the mystery of night, as well as with the orderly movement 
of the heavenly bodies, which night in fact revealed. Now 
it was easy for the Iranians to make this grandest of the 
old Asuras their supreme Ahura; but it was scarcely 
possible that they should have made him the source of 
Ahriman, since it was precisely this absoluteness of his 
moral being that determined them to choose him from 
among all the old deities as their supreme God. He is 
the unity of truth and light; he is light because trutli. 
And this is precisely the significance of Ahura. The 
very essence of Ahriman, on the contrary, is the unity of 
falsehood and darkness; he is the one because the other. 
It is true that Varuna was also associated ivith the dark¬ 
ness of night; true also that there were aspects in his laws 
of penalty which fear might have turned into signs of 
hate: the “nooses of Varuna” were doubtless the terror 
of the wicked. His anger is indeed often spoken of.* “As 
the night sun,” says a commentator, “ he is even regarded 
as the god of evil.”* But evil from Varuna could only 
have been the penal sufferings of tlie sinner,—the sign, not 
of moral evil in the god himself, but of righteousness. He 
is even called merciful to the sinner, and supplicated as 
providential care.* There is nothing to hint of Ahrimanic 
quality in Varuna’s bonds of moral order, more than in his 
grand paths in the nightly sky. 

* t; ii.»7, lo; viLS6w See alM Darmesteier: Ormazd et Arimait, 42. 

* See " Hymne tn Vanicui,” in LangUe* Orkntott,^- Ri^Vtdat^A. 86 , 

* Lenglis’ JlSt. Oriem/., p. ii6u * Rtjf-ytdz, vu. 86. 
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2 . I observe that evil is everywhere conceived as infe¬ 
rior and secondary; and so far from being commanded to 
worship it as he does good, the believer is to hate, spurn, 
and destroy it. If it were a part of Ahura’s own being, tliat 
could not be. There is no such mysticism in Zoroaster as 
to inculcate the service of one spirit of God by destroying 
another spirit of God. Religion is ever the service of the 
ideal. But it is idle to imagine that which a man hates 
.and fights through what he holds higher and nobler than 
it, to be his ideal, — in other M'ords, to be his God. He 
may worship many gods, and some in fear of their power, 
as tlie Vedic Aryans did; but when he has gathered up 
the forces of the universe into two principles,—the one in 
accordance with his sense of duty and right, and his idea 
of constructive good; and the otlicr utterly and absolutely 
in opposition thereto,—and believes himself called to the 
extirpation of the one and the exaltation and triumph of 
the other, it is not easy to see how he can be said to 
believe the two to be equal principles, or to worship the 
one as well as the other, or the one as a modification or 
expression of the other. That only which he holds high¬ 
est and best, to which he gives his service, is his God. 

Now the A vesta is wholly in accordance with this rule. 
Ahura is the first to create. Ahriman creates, not inde¬ 
pendently, but only in opposition to Ahura; or, if Hang's 
translation be correct, creates “non-reality" only.' Ahura 
makes good things, with calm, full consciousness of their 
inherent goodness and of their good issue. Ahriman 
makes evil things, under a delusion about their value, and 
learns their evil destiny only when it comes upon them. 
He is powerless when strongly opposed. His essential 
weakness, disappointment, and despair get the better of 
him on all momentous occasions, — as, for instance, the 
birth of Zoroaster,* when he flies with all his hosts to bury 


*■ Vafna, xxx. 3, 4. 


* VtndidAdt xix. 147. 
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himself in hell. He cannot prevent the good genii from 
striking him and driving away his powers.^ Ivvcn in the 
l.itcr writings,—in which the two powers arc so equalized 
that the one is throned in eternal light, the otlicr in pri¬ 
meval darkness, — Ahura, by superior knowledge, cheats 
Ahriman into a truce for nine thousand years before their 
war should begin, thereby securing to himself the victory, 
anticipating him by creating the world of matter and man 
between their two realms, as a bulwark, and then, repeat¬ 
ing the formula, Ahuna-vairya, so terrifies him at the 
discovery of what he has conceded that he hides himself 
for three thousand ycars.^ Down to the tenth century, 
and the heresy of Anselm of Canterbury, the Christian 
doctrine of the Atonement affirmed a similar stretch of 
cunning practised by Christ upon the Devil to deprive 
him of his legitimate rights to the soul of man. Kvciy- 
th:ng in the Avesta points to nonentity as tlie end to 
which Zoroastrianism would pursue its evil principle.* 
Some later Persian sects conceive of its relation to the 
good simply as that of the shadow to the light^ Cud- 
worth* quotes Plutarch and Thcopompus to prove that 
Ahriman was inferior and transient; and affirms that the 
“ Ditheists " (Magi) .started with '* a firm persuasion of the 
essential goodness of the Deity," but to explain the evil 
in the world had " to suppose another animalish principle,® 
self-existent, or an evil god.” Ahura loves the good, and 
so creates it But Ahriman exists only by negation, and 
only creates evil because he hates the good, and wishes 

• Spiej;^]: Alierthmiutku»dt% il. p. iJj. TahmonUh biiuU and rides him in 

fcm* of a Imwms (I'luA/, sv la; xtx. agt He is powerieM when aacrifiee is made to the air 
(IVirAf, XV. g^i). Zoroaster “ re-tches him asainst his will** (1 xvii. iij. 

• dap. {. i JtiatL Sm also Spissd: AresU, ill I. lii. 

• Btmdtktsk, chap. L 

^ Hytle; Vttfrum Ptnarum ... Hut»ria, cap. xxii. 

• InieUe\ttMl Syttem, i. s$s, 3*9. 

• Plntnrdi (/sir and Osiris, dvi.) distlnpii*hsa ZntixuUer {mm those who “ make two 
rival Kods," as **caning the father God, the other Daemoo-*’ So Aristotie: MttaRkysks, 
xiii. 4 
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to kill it; and this, says the Bundchesh, is his eternal dark¬ 
ness.^ He is the god of negation. This anticipation of tlic 
highest sense of civilization, which sees in moral evil, as 
Goethe presents it in Mcphistopheles, “ the spirit that 
denies," and in physical evil the dark force that waits to 
be mastered by the light, shows how profoundly rooted in 
human intuition is the reality of moral order, and the unity 
of tlic moral and physical universe. Evil, then, is here not 
God; it is the Adversary. It is not original, but second¬ 
ary. It follows up good witli its opposite, and that in the 
minutest details, but in a merely mechanical and imitative 
way; not as representing the essential possibility of misuse 
and disproportion in every power of good, but putting out 
something else as its external antagonist over against it. 
Its logic is futile and helpless, so far as it has any, and 
amounts to mere contradiction, which is not only not dis¬ 
cussion, but the most contemptible form of resistance; and 
though succeeding so far as to seduce men to their destruc¬ 
tion, is doomed to essential failure, having no root in the 
original purpose of things. Though without known be¬ 
ginning, it must have an end. 

The Avesta has, I repeat, no philosophy of evil. Ahri- 
man is regarded as a mere purpose of destruction, without 
even so much as the ulterior end of pleasure in destroying 
others; at least we find no emphasis laid on such motive, 
so little reflective reason is there in this religion of pure 
personal will. How evil originated, how it is related to 
the universal good, how it could have power to resist 
this, do not enter into the question. The moral conflict 
t has become all-absorbing, and speculative problems are 
barred out, or postponed for the tremendous realities 
of the conscience; everything centres in the divided will, 
and all that can be done is to expand the experience 
to cosmical proportions, as a conflict of opposing wills. 

* Chap. i. 


So 
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And these forces are dealt with simply as actual beings, 
not as data for thcogony or philosophy, liut it is no 
more possible that the two should have been regarded 
as equal gods, than that the evil mind in the worshipper 
should have seemed to him to have equal rights with the 
good. There was but one Supreme God; and the simple 
point for us to consider as between them, is, which did 
this religion honor and trust most, which does the law¬ 
book pronounce fittest to be trusted, mightiest for good, 
worthiest to be loved and pursued? The answer is: it 
nowhere concedes to Ahriman one attribute of deity, and 
nowhere refuses one to Ahura. Take for instance creative 
power: — 

“ I ask of Thee, tell me the right, O Ahura ! How arose the best 
(prc.sent) life ? The beneficent spirit, O righteous Mazda, is the 
guardian to trarU 00 every evil from man: the friend for all life 
(worlds'). 

“ I ask of Thee, etc. Who was the father and creator of righteous¬ 
ness in the beginning ? Who established the sun and the stars in 
their way ? Who causes the moon to wax and wane ? These, with 
what is known else, I desire to know. 

“ I ask of Thee, etc. Who upholds the earth and the skies that 
they fall not? Who made the waters and the trees? Who i.s in the 
winds and storms that they so swiftly run ? Who, 0 Mazda, has 
created the good (spiritual ^ minded beings ? 

“ I ask of Thee, etc. Who created, perfect, the light and the dark ? 
Who the sleep and the activity [watching) ? Who, morning, noon, 
and night, and the laws which tell the priest his duties ? 

“ I ask of Thee, etc. Who has created the Bactrian home (devised 
wisdom *) with its properties (the kingdom ? Who fashioned, by 
weaving motion, the excellent son out of the father? (Who has ren¬ 
dered the son dear to the father?*) (Created the love of the father to 
the son ?'■•) To know the.se things, I approach thee, O Mazrla, bounte¬ 
ous pver of all good, creating all beings 

Ahura: who created us, who formed us, who keeps us.* 

I Hariex. * Ibid. * Spi«|^1. * Ibid. 

• H.-ir}e(. * Spiegd. 

r Kapus, sliv-; Uaug, xlilL; Spi<sd sm) Harlex. 


* J'afMO, i. 4. 
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“ Ahura: for whose kingdom, power, and mighty works, we pruse 
him above all beings worthy to be adored, who dwell with our herds to 
protect them. The Fravashis of the pure, we praise; the best purity, 
fairest, immortal, glorious, containing all that is good; the good spirit, 
the good kingdom, the good law, and the pure wisdom.' 

“ The clouds and mountains ;• all which the eye beholds through 
the good mind; sun, stars, and morn which ushers in the day,—all 
move to thy praise, O righteous Ahura ! -And I with my mouth will 
sing tliy praise, in truth, as long as I have breath. Let the creator 
aid with good mind all that increa.selh right conduct, by his will.”* 


Zarathustra asked Ahuramazda: “ Most munificent spirit, 
which was the word that thou spakest to me, which was 
before the heavens, before the water or earth, or animals, 
or trees, or fire, or before the righteous, before tlic demons 
and savage men (Dae\^ and impious men*), before the 
whole material world?”® 

Then for absolute and pure trust, take the first of the 
GAthis: for* the all-embracing names of Ahuramazda, the 
Ormazd-Yasht Ahriman has no honor but the fear and 
hate his purpose inspires. And though the earlier books 
have left the issue of this groat war to be inferred from tliis 
spirit of zeal and victory which animates them, yet the 
later writings have worked out the triumph of the good 
principle in a very positive eschatology. The GAthAs 
hint this; they give Ahuramazda the place of law-giver 
and final judge over all men. “ Creator of blessing for 
tlic evil as well as tlic good, they only who, taught by his 
spirit, increase the purity of men, will come to thy king¬ 
dom,”® or “ shall be taught tliy law.”’ ” Rewarding words 
and deeds, thou appointest evil to the wicked and blessing 
to tlie good, through thy holiness, at the last end of the 
creation.”® Tlie Yashts, of later origin, describe the effect 
of the coming of a prophet {CaoshyaTi^ at the last day, “to 


^ xxxvii. i S|Me<el and Hatkx. 

* Ytf(na, xiix., Htrlei. 

* Ibid., Hftug. 

V Ibid., Harks. 


* L«mmsri«{ Hang. 

* Yitfma, ux. ; UarloL 

• lbid.,xii!. 4, 6; Spi^L 

• Ibid., 5; Harks. 
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make life everlasting, incorruptible, full of vigor, when the 
dead shall rise again, and imperishable righteousness hll 
the world; when the evil one (or ones) will disappear, and 
his whole seed perish.”^ Similar testimony to this victory 
of Ahura, the destruction of Ahriman, and tlie resurrection 
of tlic dead to immortality, is given by Plutarch^ and by 
Theopompus® (fourth century B.C.). To tliis end of the 
struggle of three thousand years many prophets bring 
their aid, from Zoroaster to Sosyosh, all of whom have 
clear foreknowledge of the predestined triumph of good. 
According to the Bundehesh, latest of all, fifteen of these 
male saints and heroes, and as many female, will return 
at this glorious day and share its wondrous regenerative 
work. The purification by fire shall burn away all the 
dross of evil, even in Ahriman and the Serpent; hell shall 
fall to dust and disappear, and its place be filled with 
purity and bliss. The symbolic Bull and tlie mystic Haoma 
of the old faith will also reappear as the consummation 
of all sacrifice, bringing immortal life and becoming im¬ 
mortal food for all, and Ahura dispense to men imperish¬ 
able garments and eternal bliss.^ 

In all this the doctrine of bodily resurrection is of course 
implied, and it seems quite superfluous to inquire after evi¬ 
dences of its antiquity. The personality consisted of soul 
and body, and their union was implied in all personal ex¬ 
istence. So Jewish Rabbis taught: it is impossible for the 
dead to “ rise ” out of graves except in- bodies. In the 
oldest Githeis the resurrection idea does not seem to have 
been worked out, and the simple, immediate spiritual judg¬ 
ment of the Chinvat bridge precludes the sleep in dust 
which that idea involves after death.® The Zamydd-Yasht 

* it, la. * Jsit and Oarit, 

* Sm Haag: Euayt, etc., p. S, > * Rirmdrktth, xxxL; Jtisd. 

* Th« beantiful description of the tpirit after death, led on the third night tcroet the 

Bridge and the Holy Mountain to the world of Ahura,—“the pure tods go contented, to 
the golden thrones of Ahura," etc {YtHdidAd, shows that this belief coottoned on 

to a later period. 
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perhaps intimates a visible immortality on this earth. I 
cannot but believe that the primitive Zoroastrian, like the 
Vedic, faitli gave the spirits of good men a body of fire, 
while tlic wicked were invested with symbolical bodies of 
darkness and decay. But so closely was soul related to 
sense, and sense to life, in Iranian conceptions, that these 
vague notions gradually gave way to that of a purely 
physical resurrection; and this involved a delay of judg¬ 
ment till the end of the world, when the dispersed atoms 
could at once be miraculously restored to every personal 
form.i The Bundehesh enters into an argument, which 
is substantially the model of the Christian, to show that 
even this was possible to the omnipotence of Ahura- 
mazda,* and declares that each is to rise so unmistakable 
that men will recognize each other’s bodies and souls, 
and ask with earnest anxiety concerning their conduct 
since they met in life; the very period of life in which 
each died shall appear in him; the child's dust rise as 
youth, the man s as a man; and in the heavenly state, where 
no more children shall be born, each family shall keep its 
earthly form intact It is difficult to believe that this final 
resurrection doctrine had much practical influence, even if 
it existed, during the period of the Avestan compositions, 
when there seems to have been a constant sense of the 
immediate presence, at least, of the FTOvcishiSf or spirits of 
the pure, as of those who had already passed the Chinvat 
bridge into their reward.® In Christianity the same vag^ue 
inconsistency of sentiment prevails concerning the state of 
souls after death; on the one hand, they are thought of 
as conscious, if not present, and as already passed to eter¬ 
nal judgment; and on the other, as awaiting the last trump 
to rise from the dead at the end of the world. The con- 

* Rabbln$ alM Mme. t Bh>uU)U$K xxx. i. 5 JowL 

• Yofna, xxiv. 14} xxvL 34. But in tbe Stmdtitth, Ahura creates lh« Pravashis before 
mankind; chap. ii. 
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fusion of blind instincts concerning a state as yet unknown 
of course explains this inconsistency in both religions; but 
in both the determination of every man’s future throughout 
all time is held to belong to the just and righteous God, 
and resurrection and judgment alike to prove Mis triumph 
over the powers of evil. 

A conflict like this could end only in the utter destruc¬ 
tion, or the perfect conversion, of the powers of evil. Both 
these issues arc asserted in tlic Zoroastrian writings, the 
latter only in the latc.st The earlier arc too much absorbed 
in the internecine battle itself to dogmatize as to the way 
in which the triumph should be used, or to speculate as to 
the conditions absolutely requisite to the permanent sup¬ 
pression of evil-will. Heaven for the good, hell for the 
wicked; the corporeal world of Nature and man between 
these two, and the battle raging for the mastery of every 
soul, — tills was all. Both these spheres are said to be 
without beginning, and immortality is affirmed of heaven; 
while hell is nowhere said to be without cnd.^ Had evil 
been regarded as a principle only, or as simply a fact, there 
would have been room for a philosophy of its. origin, func¬ 
tion, and end but as it was gathered up into a personal 
will, actuated by personal hate, and antagonized by equal 

* The anly tlx older Zend-Avnlai which seem to anacrt eternal puaislunant 

k one wliere it is said n{ the idolatrous priests that tlMy are so hardened that titcy Koght to 
avoid the Bridge of Judgment, “to remain forever in the dwelling-place of destructiun.’* 
(KitfMt, shri. 11; Haug.) This can hardly serve to prove tlic dogma of eternal punishment 
in the abeenca of every other proof. Yet Carrf so thinks {UA mcmm Orient, ii. 

* According to the Stuultktth, the interpretation of which Is extremely uncertain, the good 
and evil shall at last be raised with their bodies, to ptae fiir three days (after sci»raiion accord¬ 
ing to their chamcteis) tlirough liquid fire of the molten eartli, and ao be purifiedthe end 
whereof^ either by the tkatmetion of the very bad. at all events by a silling p mese e , or rather 
distilling, by which all evil should be worked off, shall be a pure world, witlioat Main o( evil 
mind- Tliat this can mean that ilte worst periple, ihoec who Isave been already in DSiaA-k 
(helO for ages, sliould in three days becurao perfeaty pure, is iucrsdible: the annihilation 
interpretation is nwre probable. And it is equally improbable that all sirould come into the 
tame bUsa, since a new and more perfect heaven is said to be created for Use good. (See 
BnndtAeik, xxxL ; Josti.) Ihe OnUis/oM gives traditions of Zoroaster from the Mubade, one 
of whidi is that he aaid, “ Cod his commanded me, ‘Say thou to manldnd that they are not 
to abide in bell forever; when their sine are expiated, they are delivered out of it’ ” — 
DmUtlnn, i. 363. 
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hate on the part of another will, the question was simply 
one of victory, and the interest purely personal and 
instant And so it continued after the religion became 
accepted and instituted, and leisure was afforded for con¬ 
ceiving it as a whole, with all the final consequences it 
involved.^ 

The Avesta asks not, What is the meaning of evil; what 
ends, spiritual and progressive, it is bound to ser\'e; what 
its future in human and finite conditions; what its justifi¬ 
cation as an element of growth? No such questions can 
enter this purely personal system; but ratlier, What shall 
finally be done with these wicked wills, and with this pri¬ 
mal wicked will when conquered, to insure their total sup¬ 
pression? Zoroastrianism, then, could not be satisfied witli 
eternal punishments; it would purify the whole universe, 
— and such a hell would immortalize impurity, Zoroaster 
would utterly suppress evil, — and such a hell would be 
an endless demonstration that the evil-will stood fast, 
even in chains. It was too much in earnest not to wish 
the terrible strife to end. There were only two waj's to 
end it: cither to annihilate the hostile will, or to convert 
it. The interpreters of the Bundchesh arc divided on tlie 
question, whether Ahriman would be destroyed by the 
purifying fire of judgment, or brought to sing the praises 
of Ahura with all his hosts.* 

Both these solutions are maintained in the modem Pdrsl 
church; and botli seem to have been developed naturally 
enough out of the genius of the Zoroastrian faith. They 
certainly were not added to it through contact with the 

* In the Hiixitt panitie'wtic view of evil, it wae natural that the earijr aymbolt thnnld end- 
uilly chanKt thoir meaninp, even paMinc ioto opposite one*. The)' floated in the bae* of 
mecamorphoeis, where deity becaoM all tbinp in Him, and all thinci deity. Thui the aerpeot, 
oriKinally the cloud^lcrooo, slain by the god of lightning^ became in ludla the coded bed of 
the preaervLitg God. But no tymbol of evil became in Iran a type of good; the nMieal empha- 
■» was too strong.' So the conflict of the gods unknown to the Veda is a grant feature of the 
eadiatotoiEy of the Avesta, especially the BtnuUkttk, aa also of the S«id«. 

* See Bundtktiky chap, xxxi., tranalated ia Scbweock, dtr Ptrut, sa^j. 
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religions of Media and Babylonia.^ The old Accadian 
writings contain no working out of the problem of evil 
either by annihilation or conversion. The strife was against 
cosmical demons out of the abyss, who disturbed the 
order of the world, and brought disease, calamity, death, 
and unnatural or insane conduct upon mcn:^ and these 
were to be repelled by conjuration and spell; but their 
relation to the moral being was external, and the need was, 
not of their e.xtirpation, but their defeat The ethical in¬ 
terest of the Iranian offset his horror of physical death 
by the heaven prepared beyond it for the good, but tlic 
Accadian sent both good and evil to a shc6l of “dark¬ 
ness, where there is no food but dust; ’’ and though there 
were seven (astronomical) zones in this unbicst land of 
shadows, these had no bearing on the final solutimi of the 
war of evil against good. To a faith so entirely absorbed 
in the present life as the Accadian, a resurrection of the 
dead to judgment, and a consequent purification of the 
spiritual universe, could have no meaning. The epic of 
Izdubar contains only one hint looking this way,— a foun¬ 
tain of life in the depths of the world of shades, described 
as affording power to Ishtar to return from these gloomy 
realms .to the light of day. 

Neither in a spiritual nor ethical point of view docs the 
Accadian religion, nor any of its combinations, compare 
with the Zoroastrian. Good and evil arc not distinctly 
separated, and arc often represented by the same deity.® 
The Assyrio-Babylonians merely inherited Accadian gods, 
and the Semitic element brought by Assyria added nothing 
to the development of these questions. Asshur and Bel 
and Nebo and Merodach exercised no such function in 

* The pasHSCCn in Anquccil's eraoxlatiana frooi tlte whidt (each ihti doctrine are 

raisIniWjKed. They nre quoted in Niooht: Dociritus Jte/ifimus yiti/i, p. 30a. 

* Sm Lenonmnt: CMdfnn M«gic, Enp. ed, pp. 

* See Schrader: Jer Jtf/ir; anti Retordi The Past, voi. L p. 139; and in 

the AUftnuimt ZeituHf, AupbttrSi June 19,187a. Abo Lenorinent, p. 165-66. 
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regard to evil as Ahuramazda; represented no moral con¬ 
flict, nor looked to any final dealing with the woes and sins 
of the world. Sensual excess, which Ahura put far from 
him, was in fact involved in the Semitic conception of 
deity itself; and Baal, Moloch, Jahveh, as gods of fire, 
were worshipped by rites, even of human sacrifice, which 
would have been incongruous with the spiritual meaning 
of that element in the Iranian faith, and made it unfit 
to serve as a purification of the world from sin. So 
that neither Accadian nor Semitic beliefs could have sug¬ 
gested a final disposal of evil through purifying fire, which 
should destroy the wicked seeds or convert their malignant 
will. On the other hand, this eschatology was a natural 
development of Zoroastrian beliefs, even as presented in 
the G^thds. And to their historical influence must be 
ascribed its prominence, not only in the Bundchesh of tlie 
Sassanian epoch, but in Hebrew literature subsequent to 
the exile; as in the Book of Daniel, the apocalyptic Enoch 
and Ezra, and in the early Christian belief concerning the 
future life, the end of tlic world, and tlic last judgment.^ 
Eternity of punishment belongs to a very different class 
of ideas, since it is as far as possible from recognizing tlie 
final purification of the universe from evil, or tlie final 
supremacy of good, although of course intended to do this 
in some degree. It is therefore thoroughly anti-Iranian, 
and its promulgation in Christianity and later Judaism must 
be ascribed to the peculiar intensity of tliose personal feel¬ 
ings in which the great moral reaction of Christianity origi¬ 
nated, and especially to the Messianic apocalyptics of tlie 
» two centuries preceding the birth of Jesus, — prominently, 
the Book of Daniel.^ 

» The doctrine of the reaorrectioii of the body was penetrating Palestine to the time of 
Christ, and that of iha immortality of the aonl, derived from PlaiooisiB, spreading m Alexan¬ 
dria. IWt these two exdudod each other. Nicolas: Doctrinu p. 316. 

• See. for Hebrew ideas of heU-p«nisbmenl, Simeh, vfi. ly; of imnortality in poat-««lian 
period, H'itdem *f StUmen^ ii. 23; Josephus, B. J. it. 8. it: of reeurrectloo, Eedesiastes 
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But the whole tenor of the Avesta implies, — and this is 
tlie grand thing about it, — tlie victory of good over evil, 
of right over wrong, the sovereignty of tlie law proclaimed 
in the conscience. As Ahuramazda was first, so He shall 
be last Man, his creation, bom radiant, with eyes look¬ 
ing upward, shall soar above his evil stars; and this, not 
by the destruction of his personal will, but by the natural 
and noble exercise of it. The Bundehesh says that “ with 
consciousness and the Frava.shi [ideal soul) Ahura brought 
love and wisdom unto men." " Which will ye choose, O 
ye souls of men, about to take earthly form, — to be made 
for warring against evil, tliat ye may afterward.s become 
immortal, or to be protected against evil from the begin¬ 
ning? " “ And by their wisdom they choose to be made 
as creatures, to strive for immortal life." ^ This worship¬ 
per of light could see all things resolving them.sclvcs into 
light at last. In the GdthAs, his living trust in being on 
the side of Ahura, tlie just and pure one, is his all-sufiic- 
ing confidence, while the fate of the evil is simply to be 
conquered at last. In the later Ya9nas, VendidAd, Yashts, 
and the Bundehesh, there gradually grew up a historic or 
ratlier prophetic construction of tlie process by which the 
end should be reached. The world-history is divided into 
four periods of three tliousand years each,— during tlie 
first two of which Ahura creates freely his good world; 
during the tliird the strife begins and deepens; and during 
the fourth, opening witli Zoroaster, three prophets appear 
at intervals of a thousand years, the last of whom, Sosyosh, 
brings the resurrection of bodies, judgment of souls, and 
destruction of evil, — according to the Bundehesh, by puri- 


xlri. II; xlix. lo: II Maccab«e«, vil,xiL 44! oT laM judgment, Rabbim: nl reiiurrcctlon ol 
body, Rabbiii*. Dtaadiak: GUutirtulehrf, etc., pp. i 8 i, 1S3. Tite ex* 

treiue memblance Peninn Mcbnt« 4 ogy with tlint ol Daniel is iRiood in Nicolas 1 DBctrimtt 
Rttigietatt ytti/t, p. jpj. Resnrractioe, with Daniel and Maccabees, is partial only, how- 
•rer. See also DoKhak: Die kUiuch-titmutl. Ghutbentlthre, etc, p. 175. 

' * BitmdeketA, ii.j JiastL 
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fication of all good and evil, through fire, into capacity for 
blessedness. For this end the corporeal world is brought 
into being, that the good principle might, by mastering 
the intervening space between his own realm and tlic op¬ 
posing one, absorb the latter, and make the universe one 
in himself.* 

Lenormant* thinks it was “from rejecting tlie notion of 
original sin, and substituting the doctrine of emanation for 
that of creation, and fatalism for freedom, that most of 
the peoples of pagan [Aryan] antiquity were led to the 
melancholy theory of the Four Ages, as we find it in the 
sacred books of India and the poems of Hesiod;” whereas 
the Bible, regarding man as free and not subject to fate, 
does not contain the idea of world-decadence. But there 
seems to be as much practical fatalism in the Hebrew con¬ 
ception of a tendency to sin in human nature— capable 
of causing man first to be expelled from Paradise, then to 
be almost extirpated by a deluge, and through all ages 
to be scourged by a divine wrath, from which even the 
chosen people are not free, and from which only a divine 
Messiah could deliver him — as in that pantheistic evolu¬ 
tionism of the Aryan, which if resulting in a more definite 
idea of a cycle of degeneracy, yet involved also the further 
consequence of a renewal of good beyond the destruction 
of an evil world. Surely, the God who creates man after 
His own pleasure is as truly a power of fate as the law 
tliat makes his history a decadence, and its end a disso¬ 
lution of the evil it has caused. In fact the Hebrews, as 
well as the Hindus and Persians and Greeks, were led to 
the “ melancholy” theory of world-destruction,—certainly 
not less melancholy because it was to be the consequence 

1 Spiegd: BrUn. AlUrtk. ii. 143 . The Hebrew* did oat r«.tch tkb till very late; and 
Pavft deacripiion «1 tbc triumph of Chriadanhy at the last ifodgineivi, molvlng all evil ieto 
obedience to Cod, it a carrying out 0/ it (1 Cor. xv. *4). The doctrine of fieel reatitutton of 
the world gradually penetrated JewUh beliefi, and the later Cabaliatk wriiiop reeembte hr 
this the Zdroaatrian. Xioola*: Deeiritut Rtligimtei d*$ P- 

* ConUmferary Xrtrifw (or September, 18^9. 
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of original sin, tlian if it had been the sequel of gold, silver, 
brass, and iron periods. In fact, the Hebrews believed 
in such penal destruction, and tran.smitted the idea to 
Christianity, which made it a fundamental motive. As 
for freedom, no race ever abased itself before a personal 
God more than the older Hebrews; who believed that 
their jealous Jahveh punished curiosity by expulsion from 
Eden, and aspiration to social progress with confusion of 
tongues. They were more oppressed by that sense of 
separation from God which came from the emphasis laid 
on their freedom to sin, than the yVryan was by the sense 
of an emanation, even by fatality, which did not break the 
unity of Being. Semite, as well as Aryan, had his myth 
of a Golden Age and of man’s fall from it, thus confessing 
the power of historic decadence and that element of fate 
which cannot be ignored. And of these the Aryan has 
been the prophet of progress: this was the meaning of 
destiny for him, and his doctrine of lost things; and his 
evolution is the philosophy of hope. The Persian was the 
very apostle of earnest ethical endeavor. He also had his 
myth of “original sin,” of a Fall (of Yima, king of Para¬ 
dise) through a lie; and Lenormant himself finds in the 
serpent created by Ahriman to poison his Eden and effect 
his ruin an echo of the same tradition on which the Bible 
story rests. This writer, even while making use of these re¬ 
semblances to aggrandize Bible authority, is candid enough 
to confess that the Zoroastrian scriptures gave moral value 
to the older Chaldeo-Semitic conceptions of the Fall.' 

Now, we have said that tliis religion does not deal in the 
metaphysics of evil; it dwells simply on the practical 
antagonism of right and wrong, and of the tilings which 
make for the one and for the other. It was not introver- 
sivc enough to find the root of evil, as later systems have, 
in human nature. It was too much absorbed, as it seems 


* C»nttmfi«r€uy Rnitv, Septenber, 1879. 
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to me, in the hatred of it to ascribe it to the perfect God. 
It did not undertake to justify its existence under a wise 
Providence, as discipline, or culture. It docs not anj^vhere 
say positively, “This struggle shall develop moral strength 
and spiritual growth." But did it not practically affirm 
this? Do men make it the life of their religion to war 
against wrong, without discovering that tliis resistance is 
after all to draw out and educate their wills by the pursuit 
of the ideal? 

There is no failure here to recognize the strength of the 
foe; the cup of evil is drunk to the dregs. The tragedy 
of sin and penalty, the martyrdom of heroism and love, 
the stern conditions of victory, the inexorable matlicmatics 
of moral and spiritual cost, are acknowledged in the whole 
structure of the religion, in every detail of the epos and 
dogma of this mighty strife for the possession of the soul 
of man. Never does the power of Ahriman fail to prove 
itself in the bodily life of the righteous. Never docs the 
weakness of Ahriman fail to be made manifest in the moral 
gain and growth for the whole creation, that follow on his 
terrible but impotent revenge. The myth is at pains to 
foreshow this issue by infusing into his whole conduct of 
the strife an clement of folly and fear. Through this 
earlier “ holy war" there runs the Iranian instinct to 
overpoise the past with the future, experience with pro¬ 
phecy; to make failure and loss the stepping stones to 
progre.ss. Darmesteter, who with marvellous ingenuity 
has traced the whole Avestan mythology as a process of 
evolution from the strife of the elements, has hinted this 
higher spiritual meaning in a striking summary, which 
deserves to be quoted: — 

“Thirty years Ahriman is powerless against the Bull;' three 
thousand years he trembles before Gaydmard; * thirty years he gnaws 


> Th« BpH is Ahms’s good crettlion, iluo by Ahriman, from whose Med spring fetlillly 
end the haman race. * Ths first nan, slain by Ahriman. 
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the bit under tlte spur of T.'ihmurith but at kst all these perish. 
The stone and word of Zoroxstcr jdungc him into hell; hut Zoroaster 
himself must ))cnsh. According to the legend preserved by Clemen¬ 
tine Homily, he is struck by the demon with lightning; according to 
nrdusi, he is sbin by the Turanians in the sack of D.dkh. Accord¬ 
ing as the imagination concciv'e.s the thunder-.storm in view of the 
light which preceded, or that which follow.s it, the go<l of ligljt dies or 
is victorious. But the dead go<l is succeeded by another ; the slain 
is avenged by some relative, son, or brother in the myth. And the 
final victory is won by all the e:irly heroes returning again; or by a 
descendant of Zoroaster, Caosliyafl?.”* 

The impressive fact about this Iranian myth i.s that it 
affiliates each martyr of Ahura’s gospel both to his suc¬ 
cessor and to his predccc^ssor; so that the sacred seed 
proves itself immortal, and death is constantly swallowed 
up in necc.ssary victory. Ga)’6mar(J comes from the .seed 
of the Bull; from GayOmard comes the line of heroes who 
fight the dragon, or slay the demons, or hold the Devil him¬ 
self in curb; from their line comes the prophet with his 
word of doom, before which Ahriman trembles; and when, 
spite of the saints, heroes, and martyrs, the earth falls 
under the dominion of evil,^ and the rotten body of hu¬ 
manity dissolves, it is but to reveal the reserved licalth and 
salvation in the omnipotent virtue of their return in one 
high host to judgment, not one gift or glory lost, the seed 
of Zoroaster at their head, and the souls of all ju.st men, 
the better souls of all men, to evolve and people a purified 
world. The nature of this affiliation will appear from an 
outline of tlie mytli in its relation to ideal progress. 

Yima, most blessed of men, ruler and maker of the 
earthly paradise, began to love lying speech, and fell. 

* Mythk kins ol men, wlio diains Ahriman, and riden lun a* a borM orer the earth; but 
tcmjxerl by hk wife to fear, is devoured by tlie enemy. 

* Ikamteiteter: Ormasttei AJtriman, p. ait. 

* Tlic terrible acconnia or the depravity and rai«ery of the wmrld before the coming of the 
laet rvdeemeni ia bdieved by Darroexteter to be drawn in a larse degree by tbe Doodeheah 
arritaia frtMn tbe Mongol and Arabian wara. 
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Three times did his “ majesty,” or bliss, take the wings of 
a bird and fly away. Thrice was it seized and brought 
back. The first who brought back the bliss of Paradise 
was Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, all-hearing, all-be¬ 
holding, truth-protecting Sun. (For he dispels the dark.) 
The second was Thra^tona,^ born in farthest bounds of 
space,^ whence come the rude blasts of the storm-cloud. 
He delivered from these, and from the sicknesses, pains, 
and wants that proceed from them. He wars with the 
great serpent of the cloud {Achi-dahdka, the Vritra of the 
Vedas), and is called the victorious. The third was Kere- 
9d9pa, who delivered from the wild beasts, the robber, and 
the armed wildcrncss-foc; and he is called the Strong One. 
He is son of Thrita, whom the VendidAd calls the first 
of physicians, holder-back of sickness and death.® But 
Yima’s bliss was physical merely. These saviours saved 
only the man of the senses. Yima could not meditate on 
the law, nor bear it to men.* His paradise was the reign 
of innocence and physical comfort: no cold nor heat, no 
disease nor death, till falsehood entered; and with that 
the poison of Ahriman smote the natural order, which 
three physical forces did what they could to restore. But 
they were insufficient. So in fulness of time came Zoro¬ 
aster, the greater deliverer tlirough the law that commands 
purity of thought, word, and deed,—the law that forces evil 
powers back into invisible waj's, and annihilates them in 
their spiritual being. The Haoma-Yasht ascribes all these 
saving forces to the devotion of men through sacrifice of 
the holy plant; the (^rosh-Yasht, to Craosha, the incarna¬ 
tion of the law (his body the Mathra),® who is associated 
with completing the forms of religious service, as well as 
witli glorious works of protection and punishment, carry- 

* Corretpondt In main with Vedic Trila (India’* helper^. 

* Vamna, Vedic Varnna. See careful analyaia ol (be myth, a* found in ZamyAtt-Vatki, by 
Westergaard (/iwf. ShuLtn, Hi. 400-440). Th 5 » Yasbt waa uokaowti to Aa(|(ie«il. 

» VtnduUtdt'xx. * V^nZidid, U. to. * Kd*pa«,lTl. 
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ing on the victorious strife of Zoroaster. No words can 
express the absolute trust of the worshipper in this all- 
mastering upholder and regenerator of the physical order, 
through the spirit of Ahura, arising from his dwelling 
on the holy mountain, that shines inwardly with its own 
light, and combining in himself the corporeal and spirit¬ 
ual worlds.* 

And in the latter day, through fierce wars and por¬ 
tents, tile spiritual, prophetic seed of Zoroaster bears 
other saviours {(^aoshyalitt^f profitable ones);* and the 
shut doors of Yima’s paradise are reopened, and men 
and beasts come forth to people the earth swept by the 
latter deluge of penal rain, till Caoshyan^, “the Helper,” 
last and greatest, brings a new book of the law, and pro¬ 
claims tlie long battle won, and the dead arc raised to 
judgment, and all evil thought and deed are at an end. 
And all tlirough tlic conflict, upheld by human prayer 
and praise, and upholding every good aim with incon¬ 
ceivable reserves of power and love, hover the innumer¬ 
able Fravashis,® the ideal souls of all living beings, from 
Ahura to his humblest servant and his least work, — the 
onward pressure of the multitudinous universe itself, gath¬ 
ered up into one living aspiration to the Best. 

Notice here, first, the progress from material to spiritual 
deliverance, — destruction of outward monsters and phy¬ 
sical woes; then deliverance from all rebellion and hatred 
against the good spirit, through the might of holy prophets 
and the supreme virtue of the holy law. Each step leads 
upward to the next, and the resources of the spirit arc ever 
adequate to the need.* Notice next, that tlic earlier deliv- 

1 Kirfim*, IvL 9, lo; l«it. 9,10; Haag. 

• Mxiv. ij; xli». tt J xIt. 3. Spiq^el s ErUn. AlUrlh, U. 153. 

* FmvarihfV^uht. 

^ Tlie myth of the stomKioad, the battle of light with the element*, has risen to the 
spiritual warfare of the prophet's word with the powers of falsehood, at the same time that the 
actors Ceasing to be gods of tlie aunoephere, are the sona of men. 
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erers, including Yima, belong also to the mythology of the 
Vedas; but whereas in the Vedas they are immortal gods, 
in the Avesta all, except Mithra, are mortal men. In other 
words, the war which Vedic mythology placed in the su¬ 
perhuman world is brought by the Iranian down to the 
solid ground of human life. It is man, however endowed 
and exalted in his powers, still man, tliat works out deliv¬ 
erance for himself. Thus the Yama of the Vedas is god 
of the future world. Yima of the Iranians is man blessed 
in the present world. The destroyers of monsters in the 
Vedas are solar powers personified as deities, and their 
work stops with releasing the refreshing showers from 
storm-clouds that hold them back among the mountains. 
Thra^tona and Kere9i9pa in the Avesta, and Yima also, 
become saviours as men through the piety of their fathers 
and their work is ethical, restoring a world poisoned by 
human falsehood, and preparing the way for a spiritual 
law. The material and mythologic names, originally com¬ 
mon to both races, have been wrought up into two differ¬ 
ing forms of religious power; one of them putting man 
quite out of sight, tlie other exalting him by works worthy 
of a god. Religion has here become personal; its centre 
is the will; its energy, nerve-power; its work, practical 
deliverance from ouhvard evils and inward sins by a 
strife that ends but in their destruction. Notice last, that 
through all the dualism in which evil gets such tremen¬ 
dous recognition, there runs tlic optimism of faith, that the 
world belongs to righteousness, and all things shall work 
to make good its claim. Or, to put it religiously, God will 
surely be ready with help at need, and appear, to save His 
world. Put these successive saviours of the Avestan faith 
beside that grand word of the Hindu Kn’shoa (speaking 
for Vishnu, the all-preserving), “Whensoever virtue is 
enfeebled, or vice and injustice prevail, then do I become 


* VopM, »■ 
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manifest, from age to age revealed to reassure the falter¬ 
ing steps of rightor beside the Johannic doctrine of 
the ** Word made flesh,” to fulfil what the prophets and 
Moses lacked. It is older than either of these. 

Zoroastrianism illustrates tlie law, that religion ever seeks 
to make good superior to evil, and in some form or other, 
logical or otherwise, insists on its ultimate triumph. Reli¬ 
gion is man’s endeavor to assure himself of this very thing; 
it is the promise, of his ideal to countervail the ills of life 
and the sense of sin. But religious assurance is in gen¬ 
eral more positive in its assertion of progress and ultimate 
redemption for society as a whole, through its appointed 
means, than in affirming the best issues for the individual. 
And just as Christianity contemplates vast numbers of the 
human race as destined to become devils in eternal pain, 
so the Avesta makes the wicked turn into Daevas, or spirits 
of evil and one gate of this terrible dualism leads to a 
populous hell. Even in such dismal failures to reconcile 
man with the conditions of life, we must acknowledge that 
religion aims at justice, that its retributions arc imperfect 
efforts for righteous ethical sequence. On the Avestan 
■ bridge of judgment, the balance hangs poised for all: the 
judges arc Mithra, tlic truth; Rashnu, eternal righteous¬ 
ness; andCraosha, perfect obedience; and the questioning 
of the soul by itself is the last appeal. As in Christianity, 
tlie strict arithmetic of penalty is, clumsily enough, broken 
through by a gleam of at least more kindly spiritual econ¬ 
omy, which applies supererogatory merits of saints to the 
cancelling of other men’s sins; so, if the tlicory of Spiegel 
is correct, the virtues of good Zoroastrians arc believed to 
be laid up in a treasury of succor {Mt^dna), to turn the 
scale, at the last judgment, in behalf of those whose own 
repentance has not quite oubveighed their misdeeds.* If, 

> Shagwad-iriU, iv. 6. • VtHdiJAd, vui. loa 

• But th» vierw h not confirmed by other writer*. See, on one tide, Spiegel, EtAm. AlltrtK 
U. 17 ; oo the other, Harlee, i. >6$ m ; Ueag, Ettajrt, etc, p. 389 ; or VtndidAd, xix. 13a. 
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however, this Mi9v&na, or middle world, is rather the in¬ 
termediate space between heaven and hell, where those 
souls arc held whose good and evil, are equal, it would 
be at all events an attempt to approximate exact justice, 
instead of admitting mercy. 

No more than any other religion of the past which 
bases the future destiny of the soul upon tlic analogy of 
personal relations in this world, as shown in private emo¬ 
tions, or in the courts of justice between man and man, 
docs the religion of Zoroaster reach the assurance which 
reconciles our actual ignorance of the future with an ideal 
trust in the laws of our being, tlic unknown as well as the 
known. But the statement of its limits is also that of its 
characteristic power and function in human history. First 
of great religions, it revealed the power of the personal cle¬ 
ment in the religious ideal; evolving out of man's crude 
sense of the strife of material nature a conception of spirit¬ 
ual struggle and moral prophecy through the energy of 
individual will, and incarnating this conception in a per¬ 
sonal Word, around whom the great conflict of good and 
evil gathered so supremely that all coming faiths were 
destined to draw from the fountains it opened in man¬ 
kind. 

And not only did this affirmation of the dignity of the 
will assure the triumph of what the wilier believed to be 
best, but saved him from the demoralizing effects of pure 
Dualism, which would have admitted no solution of the 
strife. A noble aspiration to unity shaped the whole sys¬ 
tem, proceeding from the necessity of the ideal will to 
secure an undivided ground of action, complete concentra¬ 
tion of aim, free and simple self-development. Tlius we 
find in the Avesta each class of objects traced to one 
beginning,—all waters to one source; all trees to one tree; 
all animals to the primal Bull; all men to one progenitor 
{jGay 6 mar 4 ^. Hence, castes are impossible: the king is 
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parent of all men; the marriage rule is monogamy; the 
ethical law is responsibility to one personal principle of 
right. 

ZRVAN-AKARANA. 

All worship of personal Will involves Dualism, in some 
form, however incomplete. The power of choosing be¬ 
tween opposites is indispensable to the freedom of will; 
and so long as pure will, as such, is held to be tlio supreme 
essence, the law which it is its only real freedom to obey 
is subordinated to its right of choice,—that is, to caprice; 
and tlic worship of will becomes the worship of miracle. 
This is tlic inevitable logic of all religions of this kind. 
But all religions have germs of growth out of tliis vicious 
circle. Even in Mazdeism, the t>'pical religion of personal 
Will, there were intimations of this need of somewhat 
greater than such will; and these intimations associated 
themselves with its movement out of Dualism, prompting 
it to solve tlie antagonism of Ormuzd and Ahriman in a 
common source. This is tlie significance of the Zcrvanitic 
doctrine in later Mazdeism.^ It was one of a series of 
cosmogonic efforts, deriving the world from elements of 
universal order, such as Light, Space, Time, Fate: and a 
direct result of tlie most important of these conceptions,— 
namely, that of Fate.’** 

Every tlioughtful person must recognize universal law 
as master of all individual intentions or aims. The mind 
which has not learned that the world is governed by forces 
to which all wills of whatever power must conform, has 
had but slight experience of life. The noblest hope and 
desire arc most closely confronted by insuperable limits. 
Before tlicsc primal conditions of existence, these inscrut¬ 
able realities of law,—call it cither cosmical or spiritual,— 

^ SpieKcl's Atvtta, ii. aiS, note HI. xxxix. 

* The Plrtb of Um present time are not dualisti; the old meaning of the Av*$t» is 

for them. ' ' 
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all gods must bend. Their order upholds all self-conscious 
being like a sea. This is tlie impersonal soul, the incon¬ 
ceivable essence, which comes to us as divine necessity, 
and which we must learn to hold benignant and dear for¬ 
ever. All great personal religions have hints and gleams 
of this light beyond their own, this supremacy over the 
objects of tlieir worship, even when they strive to regard 
tlie two as one; because men cannot help feeling such 
predominance of substance over will in tlicir own lives. 
The greatest of religions, tlie universal religion, will be 
characterized by enthroning it, trustingly and deliberately, 
above all conceptions of Divine Purpose or Will. I seek 
instinctive germs of this truth in every positive religion. I 
think I can discern how such an instinct helped Mazdeism 
resolve its Dualism into something like unity. 

The sway of Destiny over all motion, spiritual and phy¬ 
sical, was expressed by the Hindus in the term Bhaga^ 
meaning the “ allotter or giver.” The word Bakht, from 
the same root, is used in the older Avesta in the general 
sense of celestial appointment, without reference to any 
personal source.' But in the later writings this idea be¬ 
came more distinctly associated with the movement of the 
stars and planets, and with the strife in which tliey were 
supposed to be engaged.* From tliese movements destiny 
was supposed to proceed, and in a more strict and positive 
sense than in the ordinary and wide-spread faith in astro¬ 
logical influences. Thus it appears that in the worshipper 
of free-will and choice, the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, even conceived as strife, were capable of awakening 
a reverent sense of supreme order, irreversible law, and 
predetermined result* 

I Durmesteter: Ormaadtt AkrimoM, pi. jip-ao. Haofft Ettajn, etc, p. 973. 

• MtmkMkirtA, Tiil. xy. 

* Both the ChineM and the European langna(ea um the word ''heaven'* to expreu the 
aenae of an-contrelling^deatiny, where a peraooal term aeema to be lem in aocordattce with the 
impreasioa of order and taw. 
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Now, it is easy to see how this divine and resistless 
march of the heavenly powers came to be identified with 
the flow of Time, of Boundless Time,* — its obvious con¬ 
dition, and its most impressive suggestion. The Greek 
made Cronos the oldest of gods; and it is, in a sense, 
our necessity to conceive of time as the all-determining, 
all-resolving power of Fate. Whatsoever is past recall, 
whatsoever must be but is not yet, the certainties of past 
and future alike, are offspring of Time, whereof none saw 
the beginning, none can foresee the end. Time is the 
Hindu Kdli, with the worlds strung about her neck like 
skulls of the dead. Time is the all-engulfing god of the 
Bhagavad-giti, down whose open mouth rush the genera¬ 
tions. Time is the one sure movement, the one inevitable 
path. The heavenly legions on their ordered march through 
boundless time and space, — those undying fires man fails 
to reach, yet never fails to behold; those gods of all ages, 
obedient to a mysterious Order beyond themselves,— might 
well seem to bind past, present, and future into one all¬ 
determining Fate. But if time was the ground of these 
celestial movements for the Mazdean, not less would it 
be tlie parent and sure promise of all the spiritual and 
material glories which he expected from the triumph of 
his law. Even in the VendidAd it is here and there in¬ 
voked, together with the Word and the self-sustaining 
heavens, equally with the gods themselves.* And the 
Mlndkhired, at the end, sums up the accomplishment of 
destined good tlirough tlie toils and sufferings of the 
past.* 

• AfhMAirfif, xxril fo; viB. ij. “The thinx* of the woHd art moved by Dreliny, nnd 
the reculer cmim of that which is Mif-created — Time, the ruler of the loeg ages.” A* it is 
apfiointcd to each in every time, so it is aocomplttiied. “ so that the good which should come 
through those who have departed, to the creatures of Ahona, has been brought to pass.** 

• ytndiHAJ^ die. 55. For later development of Zrvan-akatana, see Carrd: VAtuitH 
OrUni., ii. iYh 

• It it scarcely necessary to say that by tltis terni I but mean that imperfect form of 
dualism whidi has been already allowed as betonging to Aveatan religion. 
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Mazdean Dualism, then, contained in itself the germs of 
this principle of reconciliation. No resort could have been 
more natural. Whatever modifications it may have re¬ 
ceived from Babylonian sources, this sovereignty of Time 
without bounds was the demand of personal will for a 
ground of confidence beyond the strife of its own free 
choice, or any idealization of the same. That it came 
tlirough the sense of all-mastering movement in those 
heavenly fires which had always been the symbol of 
deity, simply shows that Nature inevitably brings the 
recognition of unity in the religious conceptions. But it 
was easier to escape the bonds of Dualism than the in¬ 
capacity of worshipping any other than some form of 
personal will. And Zrvan-akarana, though a resort to 
an impersonal element, became no less personal than 
Ormuzd, and no less the centre of anthropomorphic my¬ 
thology. Still the Bundehesh, as late at least as the Sas- 
sanian times, docs not represent Zrvan as a person. Its 
first chapter either describes Ahura as “ possessing end¬ 
less time,” ^ or else the ** Time of Ahura ” as that which 
“was, and is, and is to be.”* And Ahriman is said to 
exist for a time which shall have its end. There is no 
cosmogonic expression here, no hint of the origin of 
either from a pre-existent God. 

About the same period, however,Theodore of Mopsuestia 
wrote that Zoroaster made Zarotiam, ruler of the whole 
universe, and called him Destiny; and that this first god 
produced both Ormuzd and Ahriman (or Satan). This 
was the general belief of the Armenian Christian writers 
of that period, and shows that it was largely under the 
influence of Syrian Christianity that the change of Zrvan 
from an abstract to a personal form must have taken 
place. In the later Persian sects, formed under Semitic 


1 Mit uabeciViiiter Z«it begabt Windbebmana. , 

* Die Zeit dee Ahnnumoda war, uad bt, tnd wird aein. Joati. 
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and Christian relations, the Zervanites, or believers in Time 
as a supreme god, were especially noticed by tlie Mussul¬ 
man writers.' lJut the struggle of good and evil is not to 
be ended by the triumph of one Will, one Person, one Lord, 
whatever his name, over other beings equal or inferior. 
For no service of a person can make free or holy; only 
the service of righteous principles, — of truth as truth, and 
good as good, not as tlic will of God or man. Zoroastrian¬ 
ism,— and, we must add, Christianity, — for want of this 
final step upon impersonal foundations, have been fated, 
with all their modifications, to revolve in the same circle 
of ethical weakness and limited sight. Thus the new Maz- 
dean god, though a resort to natural order, was but an 
imperfect and transient forci^hwn of what only ages of 
science following on ages of this anthropomorphic worship 
could bring. Nevertheless, as such resort, it was one of 
those landmarks in history that indicate the path of spirit¬ 
ual evolution. And it is such landmarks, discernible to tlic 
careful student of comparative religion, that makes reli¬ 
gious history of most value to us to-day. 

Zrvan gradually becomes indentified with other deities 
of similar name, but different meaning, and of Semitic or 
Median origin; and a mi.xed mythology of shreds and 
patches gathers about the old reconciling Time-idea, till 
it becomes as finite as the gods it was said to have created. 
Ormuzd and Ahriman reappear dressed in the patriarchal 
robes of Esau and Jacob; and the old Zrvan, tricked by 
the younger and evil-minded son, retains so little of his 
Time-mastery as to be obliged to grant him nine tliousand 
years of rule in the world. Hindu legends of creation of 
the world through sacrificial suicide of a god, are infused 
among Mazdean traditions utterly opposed to their ascetic 
and mystical spirit But through all changes and all syn¬ 
cretism of systems abides the old faith that good shall be 

> See Hmik's Kc., pw 1$. 
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triumphant at last; and that assurance, which in the begin¬ 
ning helped Avestan Dualism from practical failure to re¬ 
concile man with the conditions of life, maintains the like 
function in the latest phases of Mazdeism. It inspires the 
worship of Zrvan as well as that of Ahura. And there¬ 
fore it is not, in either of these phases, a mere trust in 
personal will, but rests, in part at least, on confidence in 
the natural tendency of things; on the necessities of the 
world and of man. Nor can I hesitate to accept, as at 
least in accordance with the laws of evolution, the striking 
summary of religious systems by a distinguished Oriental 
scholar, which represents “all their first principles,—Time, 
Fate, Light, Space, as forms of One,—namely. Heaven, or 
the Sky, considered in its movement, or its brightness, or 
its extent Ormuzd begins by being the luminous infinite 
Heaven. And the same principle has given the Indo- 
European family their Supreme God.”^ 

A still broader generalization may be based upon that 
one of these principles with which our Iranian studies 
have thus far been most concerned. If wc remember that 
through all the strife of good and evil which man has felt 
within him and beheld without, his imagination has re¬ 
mained loyal to that transcendent symbol the Light, in 
which his conscious religious life found its first inspira¬ 
tion, we shall assuredly be convinced that the worship of 
Nature is not only the natural, but the sane and sacred 
track of humanity. 

On this track lies the real solution of Dualism, which 
Zoroastrianism and all the other religions of the past, 
with all their compensations and foregleams, have failed' 
to accomplish. That “ the fall of the race through the 
bad use that its earliest progenitors made of their free-will' 
is the only solution of the formidable problem ” of evil,* is 


* Dannetteter: Ormaad tt Akrimam, ppt 316.37. 

• Leoomjint : C«nUin^»rary Revirtu, September, 1879. 
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a mere Biblico-historical dogma, which docs not touch the 
root of the matter, but simply puts it back in time, and 
involves it in deeper complications. If evil be what the 
Bible represents it, no such misuse of free-will by the first 
men, or the last men, can account for it. It has been said, 
and there is trutli in the statement, that tlic Hebrew es¬ 
caped the association of darkness with evil. His form of 
dualism was absorbed in the conception of a God above 
both light and darkness, of whom they were the products: 
“The darkness and the light are both alike to Thee.” But 
this plane of Hebrew prophecy, higher tlian any 

point reached by Chaldean, Persian, or Phoenician, docs 
nol solve the problem of evil, — the deeper dualism which 
no special symbol exhausts. The will of a God alone is 
not sufficient to answer it. Nor can any revelation of 
such will serve better tlic demand of reason in our age. 
Evil, physical and moral, cannot be instituted by any 
personal will. 

Dualism is in Nature, in man; good and evil, both in 
the physical and ethical spheres, cannot be ignored. Their 
conflict is the tremendous reality, which no religion can 
possibly put out of sight. It is tlic glory of Mazdeism to 
have struck root in this central fact: its failure, to have 
ended in solutions which solve nothing. For no triumph 
of one personal will over another, or of one kind of will¬ 
ing over another, no utter extermination of half the will¬ 
power of the universe, can explain or justify tlic tragic 
hate and strife. Only when it is recognized that, behind 
the conflict of good and evil wills whether human or 
divine,—the antagonism of purpose by which character is 
formed and virtue enthroned over sorrow and sin, — there 
is in the nature of things a law that evil is the condition of 
good; that without the lower the higher could not be; that 
liberty and progress, and love and duty, and heroism and 
devotion, imply the existence of evil, and ripen through its 
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tasks; and that this necessity, in the eternal nature of 
tilings, uses all personality to serve its own uncreated law 
of growth, — only when tliis religion of Nature shall sup¬ 
plant tlie religions which ultimate in man-made divinities 
of Will, which they themselves must take for granted, can 
the dark riddle of ages be solved. 
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TT might seem that little could be said for the morality 

of a system which insists as earnestly on the criminality 
of killing an otter, or dropping one’s nail-parings about 
the house, as on the slaying of a man. Very strange re¬ 
sults came in process of time of that complete confusion 
of the physical and moral worlds inherent in Iranian 
dualism. We can readily see that it was only logical that 
all the evil purpose of Ahriman should appear to be incar¬ 
nated in each of his creatures, and to call for its destruc¬ 
tion as the highest*duty; and that all the goodness of 
Ahuramazda should be embodied in each good and help¬ 
ful product thereof, and demand its preservation with equal 
energy. We have already seen upon what trivial associa¬ 
tions many creatures were proved pure or impure; yet 
there can be no doubt that- the choice was in a measure 
determined by real gratitude and sympathetic respect on 
the part of these simple tribes, whose chief interests were 
the protection of their settlements and the security of the 
products of their industry. And why should not the watch¬ 
dog be made a centre of superstitious awe and jealous care 
by a people at that stage of progress, as the bread and wine 
of atonement by a more introversivc religion? 

“ I have made the dog, O Zarathustra, with keen scent and sharp 
teeth, faithfal to man, as a protection to the folds,— I, who am Ahura¬ 
mazda. When he is sound and in good voice, no thief nor wolf can 
come nigh.” “ For the dwellings would not stand fast on the earth 
created by Ahuramazda, but for the dogs which pertain to the cattle 
and the village.”' 


* VtndidAd^Ta'a. xo6, iii, (6$. 
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By slayin" a certain kind of dog, the offender—reckless 
of Alnira’s good purpose, and sinning against his will — 
“ slays his own soul, and the effects of the act last for nine 
generations. ” ^ He who kills a trained hound excites ab¬ 
horrence ; and at his death no other soul can deliver him, 
nor will the dogs help him at the bridge of judgment.^ The 
penalty for giving hurtful food to a pup is fifty blows with 
the horse-goad, and fifty with the scourge {^nwsM-charand). 
Minute rules for expelling demons from different organs 
of the body, for purifying it from touch of the dead,® for 
removing menstrual unclcanness, for the disposal of exuvirn 
like the dead hair or nails, arc parts of the great struggle 
to cleanse the living world from tlic decay and death which 
arc Ahriman’s instruments. They are neither better nor 
worse in themselves than otlier forms of ritual purification, 
which arc in the physical world what processes for sanctifi¬ 
cation arc in tlio spiritual. This equal insistence on things 
external and internal, this attachment of solemn sanctions 
to doings ill themselves tlioroughly trivial, illustrates a 
confusion of the physical and moral splicrcs common to 
all religions, and unavoidable in the absence of phy.sical 
science, which finds itself confronted down to the latest 
moment by a similar class of superstitions, such as pray¬ 
ing for the removal of drought or pestilence, and expect¬ 
ing Providential interference with physical laws. With the 
Iranian, in special degree, an intense propensity to symbol¬ 
ism gave everything in the physical world a corresponding 
meaning for tlie spiritual. This meaning was not so much 
consciously applied, as immediately actualized or enacted 
by direct will, — a nerve-force by which mind and body 
were in such close rapport that they might be called the 
poles of one substance. All the stock phrases of the 
Avesta, — *‘purc mind and body;” “purity of thought, 
word, and deed;” “the beautiful body of Ahuramazda;” 

* VtHduiUd, xiiL 7. * Ibid., xiiL ai-»s. * Ibid., bt. 6. 
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" the soul of the Bull,” — indicate this closeness of relation 
of the physical and spiritual: each is seen in tlie other, not 
inferred from it. The world is known as ethics; the will, 
as acts, forms, things done. Ph5rsical acts, destroying evil or 
preserving good things, actually enlarge the world of good. 
This intense concreteness of ethical passion or fire, unre¬ 
strained by prudential wisdom or physical science, explains 
the vast outlays of energy on things acceptable to Ahura, 
— in parks, paradises, dogs, irrigation, culture of the land, 
destruction of idols and noxious creatures, rites and pomps. 
Mass had essential spiritual value in tliese things; every 
insect killed, told for so much penance or moral service. 
The “Acta Martyrum Persarum” says that to kill flies 
was a sign of conversion from Christ to Zoroaster! The 
blows with the scourge {p’aosltd-charana), which were sup¬ 
posed to have been given to the back of the offender, were 
in fact given by him to the noxious creatures of Ahriman; 
and even penance was estimated in good works.^ 

This confusion of physical and moral, with its accom¬ 
panying ritualism, docs not forbid a marked degree of 
ethical earnestness in the Avesta. The Bible of free-will, 
it insists everywhere on free choice and life-long consecra¬ 
tion to the moral war. Its root-idea is, that falsehood 
(infidelity to thought or faith) is radically destructive; 
that truth is practically creative and holy. Penalties for 
violation of promise or contract {^niihrd-dnij \ affect not 
only the offender, but descend to his children.® In later 
times, tremendous self-imprecations were drawn up as 
guards against falsehood; ® and we know from the Greeks 
what importance the Persians attached to truth. Light 
itself is truth. The promise must be kept, even with an 
unbeliever. The value of all outward acts was in purity of 
thought and upright will. The GAtliA-ahunavaiti says: 
“ They whose thoughts are not pure, from them the good 

* AvtiUi, B. ItU. ; Spiecel. 


* Hvtcz, E. xoi. 


3 Mikr-YatlU, a. 
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spirit flees.”^ The Hrid6kht-Nask says; “ Tlic one recital 
of the W’urd which is worth all that exists, i.s that when the 
speaker forsakes evil thou'^hts, words, and deeds.”“Our 
own souls praise we, our own l'rava.shis praise we;” and 
“ may you seek for what is better than the good.” “ This 
ideal ignores all diflerences of age, or time, or sex; “ 'Fhe 
3'ravashis of all pure men and women in all regions praise 
we.” * “ We praise all the just men and women that arc, 
have been, or shall be.” ® Then as for duties to others; 
Yim.Vs paradise of world-innocence was where “ no strife 
entered, nor vexation, nor enmity, nor deceit” The \'i.s- 
pere<l says; “ I lave ready feet, hands, wills, to do good 
works and avoid evil ones.” “ Do good, give hclj) to the 
helpless.”*^ The holiest verse distilled sub- 

.stajicc of the Word, .says: “The kingdom to Ahiira, whose 
law protects the weak.” ^ And this is the vow of the be¬ 
liever: “With purity and good-will, O Ahura, I will pro¬ 
tect the poor who serves Thee.” ® He who docs not pay 
a just debt “ is a thief of the loan, a robber of what is lent 
to him.”® In the later MtnAkhired, it is pronounced meri¬ 
torious to build caravansaries.^® And see the confidence in 
an “ all-beholding, all-renewing, unsleeping Helper of the 
just and good: ” “ Mithra, grant that we may be well-wish¬ 
ing, of friendly mind, loved and honored, and may slay 
every evil desire,”—“Mithra, whom tlic lord of the region, 
the ruler of the clan, and the master of the household ever 
with uplifted hands call to aid; whom the poor man, de¬ 
voted to the law but robbed of his goods, ever with uplifted 
hands calls to aid; the voice of whose weeping ascends to 

• ] Vfna. xxxiv. 

• '* klKlttcouuMtt b the only true puriScatioo.*’ — I'emiiJiM, x. %% 

• yitfmt, Iviii. 5,9. * /’"nttmrti/u-l'tsJiJ, 144. 

• sit. 4, 5. • Vitftrfd, striii. 1-5. 

^ Koili tni>ai.ito< the AhaBS-vairya diSerently. " Aliura It.is placed in tlii« world, at well 
a» in tlw hetter, a alieptierd for tlioae who nectl.’* (Jieittck, MorgtuL Gettiluk 

a*v. aa) ** Craodta ha* built a (inn abode for the jxw,** — ltd 4. 

• yofMOf xxxir. 5. • VemdidAd^ iv. i, a. » ii. IWii. 
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the stars and goes round the earth/* — “ Mithra, whose 
long arms grasp forward with strength; from far Indies 
to farthest West, and on the Nortlicm stream, and at the 
ends of the world. The unrighteous thinks, ‘Mithra sees 
not these evil deeds; ’ but I think in my soul no man on 
earth with hundredfold strength tliinks, speaks, or docs so 
much evil as Mithra with heavenly strength thinks, speaks, 
and does good." ^ 

^raosha smites the unchaste.^ The G4th4s admonish 
young married couples to ** clothe each other with purity, 
after the righteous law, and bring great joy." * The Ven- 
diddd shows its respect for pure relations between the 
sexes, when it makes the giving of one’s sister or daughter 
as a pure virgin to a true 'believer an atonement for injur¬ 
ing a creature pure to Ahura, or believed to protect the 
husbandman’s food.* Marriage with unbelievers is for¬ 
bidden.® The married are of course honored beyond tlie 
unmarried; and while there are no signs of polygamy in 
the Avesta,— though Greek writers of a later date assert its 
existence,® to a limited extent, and also the ShAh-N4mch, 
— the later Pdrst w'ritings define strictly the grounds that 
allow tlic husband to put aside his wife, and even permit 
him to take another to secure posterity, since increase of 
progeny adds strength to Ahura’s hosts.^ The poor, how¬ 
ever, had but one wife. Marriage with near relatives was 
in high esteem, probably as keeping the clan-blood pure.® 
The marriage of even the nearest,— a result of the primi¬ 
tive veneration for ties of blood, — was, according to the 
Bundehesh,® one of the three inviolable things with which 
Ahriman could not intermingle, the custom being derived 

‘ Mifir-YatfU, 54, S4, Sj, 105, 106. • Ya(tM, l*i. 7. 

■ V»{na, lit. s- * VtndidAd, xhr. 64-^1 xiiL 169. 

■ t'endidAd, xviiL nj, IS4. 

• Herodotu* t»yt ihai U>e P«™i*D» 0! hw day hav« many wivaa and conoibiBei; and 
Strabo adds, for ihe purpote of gaininx ebddran. 

^ ApftUi, it. xxxi.; Spiegel. * Yuf*r*d, Di. 18; Herod., SL 88 

* BtatdtktsM, xxxy. 
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from the Persians of the older time.^ We do not hesitate 
to set tliis down as proof, in that age of the world, that 
tlie awe of religion centred in the family, and made all 
that bound its members, for present and future time, in 
closest union supremely sacred. The VendidAd has laws 
against infanticide, holding man, woman, and child alike 
guilt>'; also commanding that the father of an illegitimate 
child shall maintain it.^ We find no definition either of 
marital powers (c.xcept the general command to the wife 
to obey tlic husband) or of parental rights. The Vispered 
calls “the mistress of the house" to the sacrifice, “the 
woman of pure thoughts, w'ords, acts, irreproachable, and 
submissive to her .spiritual teacher.”^ 

All virtues centre in the duty of spreading the good 
Mar-daya 9 nian law of purity (As//a),* — the profit of the 
world. No sin like the violation of that law; no terms 
of friendship with the unbeliever in it,® Mazdean moral¬ 
ity is indeed often brought into contradiction with natural 
humanity, like that of other religions, by its dependence 
on the interests of the faith. Thus phy'sicians, where they 
are uncertain about remedies, arc to experiment first, not 
on Mazdeans, but on unbelievers. Nevertheless, not even 
with these shall the true believer t/m/ falsily!^ The sa- 
credness of the elements made the acts of all other faiths 
intolerable in many ways. Yet tlic Persian kings for the 
most part were tolerant. Tlie Iranians believed themselves 
a chosen people, sent to redeem the world; and this, as 
with the Hebrews, was but the natural climax of a vehe¬ 
ment self-assertion of the personal will. Ahriman’s temp¬ 
tation of Zoroaster consisted in tlic attempt to induce him 

• I>coi:. Laen. and Straba * VtmiiftAH, xr, 

• yuftretl, kii. as. ■* I'u/frrd, riu. ii. 

• Tho unbeliavert, teacben of evil doctrine (Karapane and Kami, are said xxtdi.) 

to destroy the holy vtords and (he spirit of life; to spoil Aitun'e (piod inteni, and bolp the 
wideed who make desolaie the Selds, and destroy the cattle. It don nrrf seem easy to iden¬ 
tify these eocmies, who certainly could not have been Aryans. Hariet. 

• MJkr-yiLtki, 1. 
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to curse the good Mazdaya 9 nian law, and was defeated by 
his reciting the sacred formula,^ the Ahuna-vairya. The 
Haomas, Bere^mas, and the various priestly names and 
services by which the ritual was conducted, and in which 
tlie virtue of the law was carried, were called the “ victo¬ 
rious remedies;"® and these organized forms of propa- 
gandism came more and more to absorb into themselves 
Uie meaning of “ purity.” The priests, who are hardly 
emplnxsizcd in the oldest G&th&s, gradually became con¬ 
spicuous, and priestly purity is celebrated in hymns and 
prayers. They seem to have had no power e.^cept that 
of performing rites, and of receiving a portion of the offer¬ 
ing; and the "pure man,” as such, appears competent to 
religious functions in the Zoroastrian system. He is in 
fact pure by virtue of rightly fulfilling the religious order. 
The later, more strictly organized priesthood were prob¬ 
ably of Median origin. No offering of blood to Ahura or 
his powers; creatures were cut in pieces, all but a part of 
the caul, to be carried away by the worshippers and eaten: 
the gods did not want the body, but the soul (the dead 
being impure). So says Strabo;® and this is in accord¬ 
ance with the Avesta. Nothing here justifies the holocaust 
of Persian kings, which could only have been for food; 
nor the burial of living men, which was in honor of deities 
under the earth {C/tthonioi)^ — such as are recorded of 
Queen Amestris and others. 

Tlie service was a prayer and hymn; Haoma juice 
poured out; bread and fruits, use of the "holy cup.” 
Prayers were offered for others; for the dead, for the 
pure, for the creatures of Ahura. So the Persians, we 
are told, prayed for all Persians. 

Practical religious earnestness, and the wide sw'eep of 
Ahura’s purpose over all exclusive ambitions, in personal 
discipline or positive labor, made caste impossible. The 

* xix. • Vu^rtd, vili. * Strabo, xv* 
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Gdthls divide tlic Iranians into four classes, — priests, 
warriors, ai^riculturists, and artisans; ^-and these, by exer¬ 
cise of the duty of “ the pure man,” equally brinj; forth 
the Holy Word of right thought, word, and decd.^ Caste 
was never established, in any proper sense, in Iran. The 
clan was developed to contain chiefs of the house, village, 
tribe, province, and ” Zarathustra as the fifth ” in some re¬ 
gions; as tlic fourth in others.® What is Zoroaster here? 
High priest? It may be. But there is no mistaking in 
the Avesta the aristocratic tone which inheres in the wor¬ 
ship of will, even in the organization of tlic early Iranians; 
as wc see in the Vispered, where is given the ritual of the 
Gahanbar feasts, in honor of the six days of creation, or six 
scason.s, six yearly feasts described in the liuiulehesh. It 
opens with an invitation to lords and chiefs of all kinds, 
typical heads of creatures, qualities, forms, every one of 
which is thus represented in the great dualistic war. 
These typical chiefs arc called the ” givers ” of the classes 
in question; and so there arc hierarchical orders of priests, 
just as Ahura has his subordinates, and these their own, in 
celestial descending series. In the (later) Khordad-Yasht, 
Zoroaster is forbidden to teach tlie law to any other than 
the priestly family (so the sentence is interpreted); but this 
could not have been done in the time of the Gathjls. A 
striking illustration of the formulizing spirit, and its work 
upon tlie accumulated material of later ethics and ritual¬ 
ism, is found in the Patets, or confessional formulas, which 
contain anxiously minute enumerations of cvcr>^ conceiv¬ 
able short-coming, and prayers for forgiveness of every 
sin that could be thought of, as if everything depended 
on specifying every iota of desire or conscience in the lit- 
urgy, all of which indicates a long period of real ethical 


^ xix. 17; Hang. 

* HaagV traiulacioo, making appoenrmant of a ffitriCua] guide one of these dniiaa, is cer¬ 
tainly doobtful. * yiifMM, xix. 18. 
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earnestness before it could have come to this. The seri¬ 
ous business of self-discipline seems to have haunted the 
Iranians of the Avesta; and the very fables of the race, 
it has been observed, “ are free from the wild excesses of 
imagination, and have a severe and moral aspect’*^ 

It is impossible to deny the moral earnestness of a faith 
whose ceremonial invocations enumerate hosts of good 
men. The prcscr\'-ation of their names alone, in this form, 
is the surest evidence of long ages of pious gratitude and 
honor to the best.^ That hero-worship, which we have af¬ 
firmed to be at the root of Iranian mind, has here its per¬ 
fect illustration. The " Fravashis of the pure ” are the 
earliest type of a religion of humanity, foreshadowing 
the modern cultus of genius and character. Here begins 
the religious recognition of human personality. The Bun- 
dchesh gives as the significance of the myth which brings 
forth man from the seed of Gdyomard in the form of a tree, 
from whose leaves sprang ten varieties of men and women, 
the sexes inseparable from each other and not to be told 
apart, — that the soul being first made, and placed in the 
body as its instrument, lifts this by its invisible power to the 
upright form; and, like a tree, strives upward, that it may 
come to the Yazatas, or heavenly ones.® To the pro¬ 
genitors of mankind Ahura said, ‘Speak ye good words, 
do good acts, vield not to the evil ones; be perfect.’”* 
The destiny of men and spirits hangs on the majesty of 
Truth, and on the weakness and self-destruction of False¬ 
hood. Ahriman’s fatality is that he chooses a lie, and so 
sees nothing truly, blundering till it is too late to save him¬ 
self ; while Ahura, because he is truth, foresees the tenden¬ 
cies of the world, and wins the conflict before it begins. 

H-utez, ii. 46. 

* Prat'nrdhfYaskL Tlie Busdeheah ^tben up cbro«olo({cal <UU covering zodizczl 
periods with ethical and moral penooasea; xxziT. 

* Dtttulehetk, xv.; Josti. 


* Ibid., xgdil 
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And when he foretells the issue to his great enemy, so 
overwhelming is the presence of Truth that Ahriman at 
the first third of what he hears, bends in fear; at the sec¬ 
ond, falls on his knees; at the third, flees and buries him¬ 
self in darkness for three thousand years. So inestimable 
and imperishable is the Law of Truth embodied in its 
great Prophet, that the seed of Zoroaster is held under 
the guardianship of a million Fravashis of tlic Pure.^ 


* BuitdeJuth, xxxiii. 
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I T is remarkable that a religion which represents the 
worship of personality in its intensest degree should 
have been destined to lose almost every personal record 
of its origin. Zoroaster is the obscurest figure in the line 
of prophets and messiahs.^ It is even uncertain, notwitli- 
standing Spiegel’s strong impression of unity in the final 
form of the Avesta, whether the personal references, either 
in the oldest or latest parts of that work of ages, point to 
any one historical founder or systematizer of the faitli. 
Such have been the fortunes of the Avesta, that not only 
have the greater portion of its original books (nosks) been 
lost, but the heroic traditions of the Iranian race, which 
might have thrown light upon its religious history, can be 
brought into connection therewith only by the very imper¬ 
fect hints and incidental notices contained in three or four 
chapters. The passages in which Zarathustra is cither 
referred to or introduced as speaking in person, which are 
made the most of in Ilaug’s translation, arc not of decis¬ 
ive importance. Even the striking passage in the Qrosh- 
Yasht, which ascribes to him the authorship of the five 
Gfi.this,2 not conclusively prove historic personality; 
and the prophet comes before us mainly as an ideal per¬ 
sonage. Whether calling men to repentance and choice 
between good and evil, or conversing with Ahura; whether 
in prayer, in ritual service, or in temptation; whether 

> Sm Spt«K «1 i/Ctniglkk ktytriuAs AkadtvtU dtr IVUumehn/ltn, JaniufT, 1867), who 
•how», by a complcta aaalyiu of authorities, bow entire this uncertaiaty ia. 

* Yaftta, IvL 
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exalted or persecuted, — he is the official and chosen in¬ 
strument of his God. The human clement is absorbed in 
the divine function of propagator of the law through the 
miraculous power of tlic \V’‘ord. Me expresses no sense 
of humility in view of his great mission; he performs no 
heroic act. No sympathy is sought in his behalf. And 
all the apparent records of his life might easily be the con¬ 
structed tradition of a body of priests. Moses, Buddha, 
Jesus, of whom much the same officialism is true, though 
in different ways, had the advantage of written records. 
And this is also true of Confucius, who enters no other 
than natural claims. But the founder of the Iranian reli¬ 
gion could have had no aid from writing; and the Iranian 
Word, by whomsoever spoken, must have been committed 
solely to the energy of the moral idea, to the antagonism 
of good with evil, to the inspiration of will by a common 
impulse. 

The name Zarathustra, at all events, cannot of itself 
stand for any special individual, since the numerous inter¬ 
pretations of it,—as “star of gold," “star of life,” “ .singer 
of praise,” “brave camel owner," and “seed of Venus” 
(Ishtar), — arc becoming superseded (at least so far as 
they are supposed to designate such individuality) by that 
which e.xplains it as the generic name of the Iranian high- 
priesthood, and as simply meaning “spiritual elder” or 
“ chief." ^ Following P^rst traditions,* Haug regards 
tama, frequently used in connection with Zarathustra, as 
the real or family name of the prophet. We have here 
another illustration of the historic law that tliose names 
by which traditional founders of religions have come down 
to us, arc simply designations of spiritual or ecclesiastical 
function; such as ///^ Buddha, ihir Messiah (Christ), the 

t Th.1t the word has a sapertative leetni dectsire of the questioa. 

Hau)( ha* strnoKijr hitiMed on ihi* meanini; lEuajt, etc), p. ao6; somewhat simUar was tho 
■ogtsstion of the learned Anthony Tmyer, in his notes to the Dnhittnm, t. sis. 

* So Ctesias; Spiegel: Avetta, iil bexvii. So Franck : Htudtt Orkmtalts, p. saa. 
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Zarathustra, — names perhaps given to individuals but 
little known, perhaps tliemsclves merely personifications, 
as points of historic attachment for the religions in 
those earlier traditions or associations from which they 
sprung. 

This generic quality of the name explains the great 
variety of dates given for the age of Zarathustra, running 
all the way from 6000 to 600 B.c.which has led scholars 
to suppose tliat there must have been two or more of the 
name,^— the fact being that the name is simply rhessianic, 
and employed to supply a personal centre to all obscure 
and yet important movements in Iranian history. Assum- 
ing (y’pitama Zarathustra to have been the chief personage 
of the Avestan religion, this question of his age would lead 
into discussions that promise little satisfaction: such as 
where Airyana-vaejd, his favorite region, may have been; 
where Pourusha^pa, his father, may have lived; where the 
Hystaspes or Visti^pa, whom he is said in the Avesta to 
have converted, may have reigned.® Two points may be 
held as settled : First, the author of the oldest parts of the 
Avesta cannot have been far removed in date from the 
Vedic period, with which they arc closely connected; and, 
second, the Greek writers * of the fourth and fifth centuries 
before Christ could not possibly have referred him to so 
remote an antiquity as many tliousand years before their 
own day, if he had lived in the time of Hystaspes, the 
father of Darius I., only two hundred years previous. 
Only later writers, many centuries after Christ, — for 

X Rapp {JUiUfkr, tL DtttUth. Mcrgtnl, G*uUtth., xix-»); Sj)i<sel: Sr 4 m. AlUrtA. 
L 67): Sltea'i MirkKonA, Ptutarch'a Isis and Osiris; Ptiny: Hn/Mral f/isisry, xxx. 
Anquetil'Dupemin and Hyda Hi'cra tha first modenw who adopted the latter date. They are 
foUoawd by FraiKk; Etudes Orimlales, p. ary. 

* Stanley, AiWr ^Pkihsp^ers, counts six of the name, and of aM oadona. 

* See Movers: Die PkSHisier, 1 , ayo. Rawlreton {jestrstttiAsiatic Ssciefy, xv. 

Roth : Gesth. wsu. abettdPtssd. Phil, i. 349. Harles: Preface to Avesta, L 15. 

* Xanthut of Lydia, Aristotle, etc- Htug: Leettert oss Zaroaster, i 368 . Hermipims 
(syo »c) speaks of two million versos by Zoroaster; a pure imposaibility, even in the 
credulity of tradiUon, if be lived only four hundred years previoosly. 
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example, all the Mahometan historians,* — place him in 
this Acha:menidan period.® The extravagantly early date, 
6000 E.c., on the other hand, is probably constructed out 
of the Babylonian tradition, recorded by Berosus, that 
Zoroaster was the first of a line of Median kings who 
ruled in that city in the third millennium before Christ. 
The number “6000” is a round number in Jhibylonian 
chronology, and signifies, sa>'s Haug, “ great antiquity.” 
The cosmic system of tlic Mazdean books places him three 
thousand years after the beginning of the intermixture of 
good and evil in the universe, six thousand years after the 
creation of the earth, that is, in the middle of time; of 
course, a requirement of the astronomico-rcligious myth.® 
The Median magi doubtless deified Zoroaster, and identi¬ 
fied him with Zrvan-akarana (Time without bounds) in 
later times, if they did not originate this personation of 
what in the Avesta is simply a neuter term of relation."* 
The Avesta, however, gives as little reason for making 
Zarathustra a priest-king, as for supposing him the Time- 
fountain of Ormuzd and Ahriman. The uncertainty of the 
whole question of (^pitama’s date is indicated by the dif¬ 
ferences between the almost equally valuable estimate.s of 
Haug,® Rapp,® Dunckcr,*^ and Harlez,® which cover a period 
of four hundred years bcjhvcen the eleventh and fiftccntli 
centuries before Christ.® 


* Sm Rotht Gtttkttkie itMurrr ahendlUml. Phil. L jji. 

* The confidcoce wHh which Roth {Gttch. u/ts. Phil. vcl. i.X rpealu o( this date 
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llyataspes, Lilicr of 0 .triui, king of Bactria, sobdiied by Cyrus { that on D.triuM's .toeesHon 
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The nativity of the prophet is another mystery. Was he 
Chaldean, Median, Bactrian? Here is fine hunting-ground 
for the Bibliolaters, Christian and Pcrso-Arabian. Was he 
not a servant of Jeremiah, or an associate of Noah or 
Abraham,* or even of Adam?* Whether Spiegel* and 
Duperron* have better reasons for placing his birth in 
western Iran, in contact with their favorite Semitic race, 
than have Ctesias in ancient, and Haug,® Duncker,® Har- 
lez,*^ and Rapp,® in modern times, for reg^ding Bactria as 
his home, — certain it is that the Avesta itself, both in lan¬ 
guage and geography, is decidedly an Old Bactrian work, 
and speaks of the more occidental portions of the Iranian 
plateau as infidel or accursed. I can sec no good reason 
for dissociating tlic person or the faith of Zarathustra from 
their Vcdic connections, cither in place or time. 

On the whole, all speculation concerning ^pitama is 
confused by the fact that the Avesta itself was brought 
together long after its earliest portions were composed; 
and with such an intermingling of history and tradition, 
of legend and hymn, and prayer and formula and doc¬ 
trine, that no biographical inference can be drawn from 
any portion of its books. 

The development of the Zarathustrian Idea or Faith 
follows a similar track to that of the New Testament 
Christ. In the earlier parts of the Avesta, Zoroaster hears 
the revelation of Ahura as a man, as it rises upon him out 
of the sacrificial flame.® It is industrial and moral; com¬ 
mands agriculture,*® and the choice between sin and right¬ 
eousness, for life and for death; denounces the Daevas,** 
their worshippers and their spells. The chosen messenger 

* Sec HcHez: Avtsta^ i. i8 «»• * Ernesi de Bnnsen: fliddtn lyisJfm, etc. 

* JSrAn. AlUrtk,, i. 684. * Avetia. Alto Roth : St$$d. tL aiemd. PhiL L );<. 
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of Ahura vows fidelity: “I have believed in thee. I will 
destroy the wicked and comfort the good. Grant Thou me 
goodness.^ I will proclaim the Best. May perfect Wisdom 
direct me, — I le wliom my prayers pursue, Life of tlic good 
mind and word and decd.”^ He complains of desertion and 
neglect: “Whither shall I turn? None of the shepherds, 
none of the rulers, respect me. I am helpless. Look down 
on me while I implore thee, Ahura, to grant the comfort 
which one gives his friend. The wicked holds the goods of 
the just Whoso works with rightcousne.ss in my cause, to 
him shall be given both the earthly goods and the spiritual 
life as a reward; for thou posscsscst all, who art my a.ssur- 
ancc.”® “To Zaratliu.stra Ahura commits the good of the 
world (settlements, He is the friend of Ahura, “utter¬ 
ing the sacred hymns {inathrd)^ the laws given by my wi.s- 
dom,” says the Kartli-Soul.® “It is said that to Cpitama 
Ahura granted tlie best good, by reason of his sincere 
worship, forever; and he gives the same to all who keep 
the words and do the acts enjoined by the holy law.® In 
the most of tliese earliest G&th^, Zoroaster is not even a 
chosen prophet, but simply a man in earnest to .seek the 
truth and proclaim it, amidst hostile bands, at the head of 
a few followers. But it is not easy to separate this stage 
from that of miracle and special messianic sense, which 
seems to have sprung directly from it. The story of his 
temptation by Ahriman^ is believed by Haug to be an 
ancient lyric. The Evil One recognizes that this new¬ 
comer is destined to enthrone righteousness, and tries in 
vain to seduce him from the work appointed; but he is so 
baffled and d.azed by the Divine Word, and Zarathustra’s 
vow to fulfil it, that with the whole devil-troop he casts 
himself down into hell; nor does he ever become visible, 
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either of himself or through them, afterwards, but works in 
darkness and unseen. This last is probably a later feature, 
but the temptation story itself represents a somewhat more 
official function in the reformer than that earliest stage 
which we have pointed out. Here we find little or no 
ritualism, no official glory, no pre-existence, no supernat¬ 
ural power. His relations arc human, his interests domestic 
as well as public; his father’s name is given as a Soma- 
saint, and the marriage of his daughter is mentioned.^ 
The Bundehesh doubtless goes back to this early period in 
reciting the names of his progenitors and children, count¬ 
ing three daughters and three sons, one of whom was the 
chief of priests, tlic ancestor of all later Mobads. * 

Later, the Haoma-Yasht introduces Zarathustra as con¬ 
versing with the personified Sacrificial Plant; learning 
that by preparing and offering it, the blessing of giving 
birth to great deliverers was received by saints of old, 
and by his own father last; and praying that he may 
obtain from it absolute power to go through the world, 
destroying the evil mind.* In the later parts of the Ya^na 
he receives the supernal formula or prayer, “which was 
before tlie worlds,” and whose recitation gives eternal life; * 
a Word so holy that whoever leaves out any portion of it 
in muttering .shall be cast into hell.® Here Zarathustra 
is spoken of as one of the five rulers or chiefs who are 
placed over each “region” of Iran, — probably as priest, 
and evidently represents tlic priestly authority as such. 

Later still, in the Yashts, are revealed to him the twenty . 
mystic names of Ahura, and the supernatural spells for 
averting evil.® He is commanded to keep their mystery a 
secret from all but the priests (^Zaota)!} All the divine 

> Vofna. 1 .17 ] Iti. 3Harlex. Bat H««g tranatatea difleranily. Spiesel k conluaint at 
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beings and powers by whose aid men arc saved, arc laid 
open to his spirit^ The I'ravardtn-Vasht pronounces him 
first of priests, warriors, husbandmen; first teaclier of 
purity, and destroyer of Daevas; in whom was revealed the 
w'holc Word, and whom the immortals desired as lord and 
master of the worlds; by whose birth and growth trees 
and streams had increase, and all ereatures were made to 
shout for joy: “ Hail, fire-priest (^pitama Zara- 

thustra, born for us, to offer sacrifice for us, and spread 
abroad the holy rite and law!” In the Hfidokt-Xnsk his 
words arc treated as sovereign spells. L;iter still we h^ivc 
benedictions {Afriui^Ans) on king.s in his name.- The 
Vcndiilad is mainly made up of revelations to him as 
the mediator of truth to men. It has been truly said, 
that ” no heathen religion is so distinctly stamped with 
tlic idea of doctrinal revelation as this.”^ 

In the Vispered, Zarathustra is lord of earthly creatures, 
as Ahura of heavenly.* The rites arc all formulized, the 
priestly functions set, the Mazdean priest is the disciple 
of Zarathustra,® and the services rehearse the means of 
salvation bestowed by Mazda, by Zarathu.stra, and by the 
chief of Zarathustras {ZarathusirStcf/id).^ 

And in the still later mythology, the future .saviours are 
his descendants. The last and greatest, Sosyosh, is mirac¬ 
ulously born of a virgin by his inspiration. Still the ven¬ 
eration grew. Greek writers ascribed to him millions of 
verses,’ covering, according to Arabic writers, a thousand 
ox-skins. An immense quantity of literature actually be¬ 
came current as his. Suidas, Pliny, and otliers refer to 
him as a great authority on natural science;® and the PArsl 
traditions make him the author of the twenty-one nosks 
of the Avesta, of which but a small part remains. Pliny 
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records the story that “ his brain pulsated so strongly on 
the day of his birth as to repel the hand laid upon it,— 
a presage of his future wisdom.”^ The Perso-Arabic 
mythologists who have, if possible, less historic sense than 
those of Mediaeval Christendom, have surrounded him 
with the usual halo of supernatural phenomena, which 
arc rehearsed with spiritual Sufi interpretations in the 
Dabistan. Torn from the womb by wild beasts, he is res¬ 
cued and restored thereto by a beautiful youth, coming 
forth from a mountain with the Word and the Branch, 
who says to his mother, “ Fear not, thy son shall be the 
prophet of the just God.”* He laughs at the instant of 
birth, in token probably either of triumph or good-will.® 
The efforts of wicked kings and magicians to destroy him 
arc thwarted by the brute creatures, to which he brings 
relief,* He is transported like Mahomet to heaven, sub¬ 
jected to supernatural bodily changes, instructed of God, 
without mediation of angels, in all mysteries and powers. 
The Sassanian saints of the Avestan faith repeat his mir¬ 
acles,® and the Mahometan mystics rehearse his parables 
with transcendental exegesis.® This idealization supplied 
the one form of religious tribute which Iranian will-wor¬ 
ship lacked; namely, the pantheistic. The Bundehesh 
says the Persian Mobads all trace back tlieir lineage 
through Zoroaster to Manuscithra." All the phases familiar 
to our studies of the messianic idea in its development 
in other religions are found in the Zarathustra legend. 
While the older Avesta, at least, is comparatively sober 
in its tone, the moral interest quite absorbing the theo¬ 
logical and even the imaginative, and the prophet, though 
of surpassing strength and wisdom, does not aim to vio¬ 
late natural laws, but to teach the dignity of labor and the 
holiness of truth, later tradition has carried him through 
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the whole catena of official signs. He leaves his native 
land, goes into the mountains to prepare for his mission, 
lives seven years in a grotto amidst mystic emblems de¬ 
voted to Mithra (the type of the future cave of Mithraic 
rites), fasts in the desert, is tempted by a personal devil, 
walks on the sea, performs wonderful cures, and overrules 
the elements. He witlidraws to a burning mountain for 
thirty years; comes unharmed out of the flames, exhort¬ 
ing to faith in righteousness.* Clement of Alexandria 
reports from Plato, that he returned to life on a funeral 
pile after having lain dead for twelve days." The mysti¬ 
cal oracles, brought together and inscribed with his name 
in the Platonic schools, have no relation to the Zoroaster 
of the Avesta save as indicating his ideal reputation as 
the father of mystery and magic,® and showing how wide a 
field of thought and tendency the name of a far-off Mas¬ 
ter of religious traditions may be stretched to cover. As 
for Mahometan and Perso-Arabic fictions about him, — 
from F'irdflsl to Mirkhond and the DabistAn, — they liave 
no limit nor law. I select this from the Dabistan. When 
Zoroaster was in heaven, he entreated of God, “ Close the 
door of death against me; let that be my miracle.” But 
God said, “ If I close the gates of death against thee, thou 
wilt not bo satisfied; nay, thou wouldst entreat death of 
me.” * The mythical history of Zoroaster in the Avesta is 
moulded upon earlier traditions, and fully illustrates the 
continuity of religious ideas and forces.® As receiver of 
. the law of Ahura, he repeats Yima (first king) and Gayo- 
mard (first man). As Nature hails his advent, and Ahri- 
nian is struck with terror, so it was with his prototypes, the 
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former messengers of truth. In him the achievements of 
the long line of Fire-saints and heroes are re-enacted, — 
of Tistrya, Verethraghna, Apam-nap4t, Atar, Gayomard; 
“he is the man of the Light hidden in the Cloud.” This is 
Darmesteter’s designation of tlie Iranian messiahs. For in 
all the features of the legend he discerns transformations 
of the primitive Aryan myth of the storm-cloud, the nu¬ 
cleus of Vedic inspiration also. Thus Pourusha 9 pa, his 
father, “man of horses,” is the “atmospheric divinity of 
light,” victorious in the elemental war. The powers that 
assail him in his infancy arc the old spirits of tlie storm 
under new names. The “ temptation ” of the prophet by 
Ahriman, with its sharp interchange of words, is again the 
roar of the storm, mingling its strange enigmatic noises; 
only they are now in form of questions that may be re¬ 
solved on penalty of death, or of replies that meet threat 
with threat, proposal with contempt, and rage with rebuff. 
His conversations with Ahura even, by which the law is 
revealed, arc also the direct representatives of the thunder 
that rolled back and forth through the old Aryan heavens. 
By this ingenious appliance of evolution, all the voices of 
this great drama of Dualism, of whatever sort, are absorbed 
into the primal storm-music of the “ holy mountain ” of 
the atmosphere,^ as symbolic types and historic germs of 
the Zoroastrian law.® 

Without accepting this result in all its minute details, we 
at least recognize the law of historic derivation which lies 
at its base. Whatever obscurity covers the personality of 
Zarathustra, the central doctrine of his faith is traceable 
with certainty as far back as the fifth century before 
Christ, at which period Darius wrote the inscription,* — 
“ Ormuzd is a great God: lie made the earth and the 
Jieavens; and he created man*' 

» rtmUdid, »riL 53. * Dani*e»tet«r: Orm. H AMrim., p. 107. 
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It has been commonly supposed that the reformation 
effected by Zarathustra in the old Aryan relijjion, consisted 
in concentrating on the name of Ahuramazda the venera¬ 
tion before distributed among a great number of deities, 
especially those mentioned in tlic Avesta, whether as good 
or evil powers. The most of these Avesta gods belong 
also to the Veda, and probably, in one form or anotlier, 
were inherited from the older Aryan stock.* A like sim¬ 
plification also took place in India, where all earlier dei¬ 
ties were, by priestly authority and intellectual abstraction, 
absorbed into the unity of Brahma. In the latter case, 
however, the tendency was towards impersonaIit^^ while in 
Zoroastrianism it was in the direction of an intenser per¬ 
sonal worship. A closer resemblance may be found in 
the change of the old Hebrew Rldhim into the distincter 
will of jahveh. 

But there is evidently more than a mere transfer of wor¬ 
ship from many gods to one God involved in the Zoroas- 
trian reform. The Avesta describes a practical war against 
Daeva-worshippers, — men regarded as infidels, destroyers 
of cattle as well as souls. Their offence was, — unless the 
Avesta is greatly misinterpreted,—choice of leaders {Kavis 
and Karapans)y who led their souls to ruin through false¬ 
hood and excessive use of the Soma, not witli religious 
awe, but as an intoxicating drink.* A Puritan revival, a 
practical protest in the name of conscience against the 
degeneracies of an organized church, — if such a church 
can be conceived of as existing among the early Aryans, 
— would thus lie at the root of Zoroaster’s dualistic reli¬ 
gion of battle against wrong. But his ethical revolution 
was also, in Haug’s view, associated with the change from 
pastoral to agricultural life; and it cannot be denied that 

> nnneker: Gftth. d, AHtrtk., ii. 331: I.AMien, Roth, etc. Rut the i lements of Zoro' 
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this advance in social conditions has been the secret of the 
most important steps of progress in the early history of 
man. We have already seen that Turanian nomadic tribes 
were among the enemies of the Iranian settlements; and 
their connection with “ Drujas ” and the worship of “ Dae¬ 
vas ” is now and then evident.' But in Hang’s view tliese 
enemies of the settlement were Vedic Aryans.* When 
once, however, a protest of the kind suggested in this 
theory had taken place, then a new name of deity, a 
reversal in the estimate of the old gods, a reconstruction 
of the traditional names and legends in the new ethical 
interest, a fanatical intensity in the sense of personal de¬ 
pendence and divine favor, religious intolerance, and a 
warfare more or less bitter with the partisans of the older 
belief, — in other words, the phenomena which the Avesta 
describes, — became natural results. Nevertheless, as we 
have already shown, many of these supposed evidences 
of such a schism from the Vedic Aryan gods and beliefs 
are imaginary, and the theory itself is without sufficient 
grounds.® 

The main difference between the Vedic and Avestan 
religions is, that in the latter the Vedic worship of natural 
powers and phenomena is superseded by a more distinctly 
ethical and personal interest. Ahuraraazda, the Living Wis¬ 
dom, replaces Indra, the lightning god; whose war against 
the cloud-serpent to release the fertilizing rain is supplanted 
by the war of good-will against evil-wilL But we shall err 
if we suppose the new interest to be moral as distinguished 
from physical. Progress is not by leaps, but by continuities. 
The difference is that a more vigorous personal motive is 
transfused through the same physical forces, which are no 
less the objects of desire and fear in the Avestan prayers 
than in the Vedic hymns; and as the moral element is by 

1 FravitrJin-Yathty j8; Yaftui, xi.'li. 
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no means wanting in the Veda, its absorbing power in the 
Avesta is but tlic natural development of tlie older belief 
that the cosmos represents in its opposing forces the in¬ 
ward strife of the soul. In otl\cr words, the transition is 
from a child-life in Nature, — fitful, susceptible, uncon¬ 
scious, to the life of conscious will ; the first necessity of 
which step is that tlic host of elemental powers should 
come into relation to a Central, Creativ'e, Inspiring Force. 
The earnestness of the experience demands that this Force 
should be Holiness, Justice, and Good-will. These were 
already involved in Vcdic conceptions. Varuna, undoubt¬ 
edly the original of Ahura, was the god of moral as well as 
of physical or cosmical limits. Agni must be invoked with 
pure heart; SOrya constructs or measures out the worlds, 
from a desire to benefit mcn.^ But all these and otlier 
powers are held in equal honor by the worshippers, while 
in Varuna only is the moral law strongly emphasized. A 
great step was taken when this old Asura was enthroned 
as the one and perfect ideal; when the name of God meant 
righteousness, and “ purity of heart, word, and deed ” be¬ 
came the “ GAyatrl ” among texts. The moral impulse is 
more clear and emphatic in the Avesta tlian is the mono¬ 
theistic conviction; the reaction against polytheism can 
hardly be called absolute. Ahura himself was not a new 
god, or even a new name; and his ancient laws, to which 
the Avesta refers its own claims, arc Varuna’s eternal paths, 
his all-sccing Eye, his inevitable Bond. 

Ahura is tlic Vcdic Asura who stands in the later Indian 
hymns for a power hostile to the gods. The Asuras are 
sometimes the robbers who hide the clouds,^ whom In- 
dra punishes, taking their castles and cities in the sky,® 
whose spoils the A5vins bring from far;^ sometimes they 
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arc apparently the same as Dasyus,* low-born aborigines, 
whom the Aryas fought as unbelievers and brutes. In this 
sense it is erroneously supposed^ that the word is formed 
from a privative and sura (god),—that is, godless being;® 
but this is not the original meaning of Asura, which stands 
for the very highest form of deity, in the sense of life- 
possessing,” ” life-giving.” To Savitri, Indra, Vafuna, the 
title of “great Asura ” is given.* “The children of the great 
Asura” arc “ the heroes who uphold the heavens.” Asura 
it is who “delivers from sins; who props up the sky,meas¬ 
ures the earth, and pervades all worlds.”® These descrip¬ 
tions of the Vedic Varuna might be applied with all force 
to the Avestan Ahura. “ PrajApati [lord of creatures],” 
says the BrAhmana,® “created Asuras [living powers] w'ith 
his breath Therein is their Asura-nature. Having 

created them, he regarded himself as their father; after¬ 
wards he made the Pitris.” Here the Asura holds a sec- 
ondarj' position, but still one of honor. 

Anotlicr legend hints the occasion of the fall of the Asu¬ 
ras from their high estate. The Devas^ and Asuras, both 
descendants of PrajApati, inherited truth and falsehood in 
speech. Both were alike in speaking truth and falsehood. 
Then the Devas chose truth, rejecting deceit; the Asuras 
chose deceit, rejecting truth. Tlien came war, till the per¬ 
petually-invading Asuras were worsted and driven away.”® 
This is precisely the Avesta story of good and evil powers, 
with a change of parts. It shows also that the original 
attribute of supreme power, at first belonging to both 
names in common, was divided on the two, according to 
moral distinctions, as already shown. 

< Rig-ytda, vi!. vii. 4, 8 (LaiqdoU). * Langlon: Rit-Vrtla, p. 55. 

* See Weber’s Tndinn Litrratnr*, En^;. p. 30s. Manu. si. ae. 

* Rig-Vtila, 3 . iu. 7; L i. v. ui UL SL ix. 4; viii. v. ii. 11. 

* IbidL, L i. V. 14. * Taittirifa BrAkm- Mair,i. 13. 

* “The Indo*Ininian ’cod,* Sanacrit become* ia Z*ni daiva, 'deinon.' ** 

Darmexteter: Ormnttl e( Akrim»n, pu 

> S'alAftthtt BrAhta. Muir, iv. $9, loS. 
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Even in their defeat the Asiiras retained their reputa¬ 
tion as the oldest and greatest of the gods. They were 
said to have possessed the ambrosia (^Amrita') lodged in 
the month of Souchna (the magician); so that whereas 
the dead Deva must remain dead, tlic dead Asura could 
be restored to life. Indra changed himself into an atom 
of honey, which Souchna ate; and tlicn into a bird, who 
bore it away in his mouth.' If the Amrita be the same as 
the Soma, we may connect this cycle of legends as to the 
precedence of the Asuras to the Devas, with the claim of 
the Avesta faith to trace back its origin to the earliest dis¬ 
pensers of the Soma to mankind.^ In such passages as this 
of the tenth book of the Rig-Veda, " the sages behold with 
heart and mind the bird illuminated by the wisdom of the 
Asura,” we see that there was a better Vedic foundation 
for the c.xalted meaning given to tlie name Ahura by Za- 
rasthustra than the war of the Devas against tlic A.suras 
afforded. May it not lead us back to the grand signifi¬ 
cance of the word, before the Deva-worship, representing 
a later form of religious consciousness, had become organ¬ 
ized with its priesthood and rites, so as to set aside the 
earlier and simpler conception of deity as “Living Power” 
or “Breatli"? Or did Zarathustra recur to this earlier and 
simpler conception when he would protest against forms 
which seemed ill in accord with its ethical contents? Many 
such intimations in the Avesta point to the older Aryan 
beliefs. It retains tliat which was probably the oldest 
name for fire-priest, Atharvan, — since the Rig-Veda de¬ 
scribes Atliarvan as “ the first who strengthened the gods 
by sacrifice,"® calls Agni his child,* and Manu his friend.® 
He is even celebrated as the first deliverer of Agni from 

* Kuhn: Di* ffemiktnt/t Jei Ftturt tout dtt GlUi€rtrtuikSy p. 144. Sm Anal, of Ro<h 
in Weber** Ittd. Stud. iS. 466. 

* Haanui-Veuhl^ yiaftutf ix. 

* viii. tv. vii. 10. See also Gnhya-SAtraj, ZtUtchr. d. DtuUtX. MtrgtnL 
GtuUuh. tU. 519. 

* Rif-Vtda, rii vii. iu. ^ 


* rbi<L, L V. xix. t6. 
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his cradle in the hollow of the wood (by friction?).' Both 
the Atharvans and the Angiras — probably the oldest of 
the priestly orders known to the Vedic Aryans — are ob¬ 
jects of veneration in the Avesta. The Soma, earliest of 
sacrificial plants and inspiring drinks, is as highly exalted 
in the one faith as in the other. 

It may, then, be that the Iranian and Vedic religions, as 
we now possess them, represent the somewhat differing 
results of a long period of separation dating back to a 
much earlier time than has been supposed. In this case, 
the Zarathustra of the Avesta may, as some have sup¬ 
posed, have been but one in a long line of priests of 
Ahuramazda, many of whom were his predecessors. His 
reformatory work may have been to give radical meaning 
and moral power to some tribal religious schism of earlier 
date, or to some inherited struggle against fetichistic or 
otherwise degrading tendencies, — perhaps against the 
raiders of barbarian Turan. 

That the reformation embodied in the Avesta was the 
work of one man is obviously impossible; there is no such 
claim to be found in it Zarathustra refers his religion to 
older times^ and a series of antecedent revelations, though 
none of these are represented as of equal depth and power 
with his own. A long course of traditions and doctrinal 
preparation for his work is implied; and it is assumed 
that all the divine personages and functions in which it 
centres are familiar to his hearers. Nevertheless, the 
vigorous protest and summons in the earliest G&th&s, their 
tone of personal assurance, the detail of private experi¬ 
ences and conversations with deity, are signs of an individ¬ 
ual force that cannot be mistaken. The history of the 
Aryan schism, in which it is now by many scholars of re- 
putef believed that the religion of the Avesta was born, is 

* LaHaglois on fv. t. 15, 73. 

* The references to Vlin*. Ker«cinM. Thraltoiv*, u (Irtt propoptors of the Sons 
sacrifice and Mrvanu of Ahura, daim primitive autboriiy for the law. 
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not only utterly beyond our vision, but highly improbable. 
The very name Zaratliustra which embodies it, is, in part 
at least, a generic title. But the remoteness of the spirit 
and purpose of Ahuramazda from that of the Vedic hymns, 
really indicates that with him we enter on a new phase of 
historic development A gulf opens which, while it docs 
not imply a break in the continuity of experience, yet can 
be likened only to that which seems to occur in a personal 
life, when one becomes conscious of himself, of his char¬ 
acter, of his needs, of a purpose in living, and of a will 
within him capable of fulfilling the ideal which these in¬ 
spire. To explain a movement like this in the life of a 
people, no individual priest or prophet can be held suf¬ 
ficient. This call to choose between two masters who are 
already familiar to the conscience, to whatever it may 
refer, proves that the movement rested on a moral ex¬ 
perience of the most public and social kind. The earliest 
Githlis do not seem to be a full-formed system of faith; 
but they are the outburst of certain recognized and well- 
understood elements of ideal purpose, into commanding 
power. Whatever the immediate cause of this crisis,— 
whether a change of social conditions, or a new relation 
with outside tribes or beliefs, — the most that Zaratliustra 
could do was to energize and direct it as a given tendency. 
At the time when those passages were composed, which 
describe a social organization in which Zaratliustra was 
one of four or five chiefs of classes in each region, the 
Iranian Church must have been fully formed. But the 
oldest Gfitli&s have little ecclesiasticism as compared with 
later parts of the Avesta. They have no genii, nor hie¬ 
rarchical series of powers; they are simply a human 
protest against unseen powers, believed to be evil and 
destructive, in the name of others held to be righteous 
and preservative of body and soul.^ 


< See Uarlea: Attsfa, ii. 
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One thing is certain. In Iran there grew up what India 
never saw,—a consciousness of world-purpose, ethical and 
spiritual; a reference of the ideal to the future rather than 
to the past; a promise of progress. Yama, the Aryan 
god of the future world, became Yima, a human ideal 
of earthly bliss in this world; and from him downward 
through the earthly ages flows the ever-growing stream of 
revelation, — saviour after saviour, — to the day when all 
evil is to be swallowed up, and only righteousness endure. 
A motive force of ideal will had entered on its way, whose 
impulse the world was never to lose. And this is it: that 
the human will in its terrible struggle with Evil, its law of 
death, in its twofold possibility and attraction in every sen¬ 
sation and every thought, is yet bound for good; that the 
law of the universe means its deliverance and eternal tri¬ 
umph; that throughout its mighty cyclic year every depth 
of moral night heralds the dawn of a redeeming day. 
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^ I '‘HE Pllrst tradition that the Bible of their fathers was 
destroyed by the Macedonian, rests on no historical 
evidence. How much of the Avestan literature has really 
been lost, wc shall probably never know. Even when we 
have dismissed Hermippus’ story that two million verses,* 
written on a thousand parchments, were contributed by 
Zarathustra to human knowledge, the later claim tliat there 
were originally twenty-one books or Nosks, treating of all 
possible subjects of thought, savors too much of mythical 
predetermination to fare any better at the hands of his¬ 
torical criticism *, although the later Pchlcvi writers describe 
the contents of these Nosks,* of which the present Avesta 
is said to contain but one complete, with fragments of two 
or three others, the number twenty-one is probably in¬ 
vented to correspond with tlie number of words in the 
holiest text of the Avesta. Much of what is lost is un¬ 
doubtedly commentary on older texts. What remains is 
made up of text, the Avesta proper, and Zend commentary. 
It is in an extremely confused and fragmentary condition, 
owing in part to the fact that it was gathered up and ar¬ 
ranged during the storms of the Macedonian period, or 
else after the Parthian conquerors had added their hostile 
» interference to that of the Greeks, amidst the revolutionary 
reconstruction of Persian nationality by the first Sassanian 
king.® 

* Aooofding to an Arab writer. * See Haujt t Et»ny», etc, pp. ia 4 i-e 4 - 

* Thiid century, a.o. The Avecta wae not only gathered up at ihii cine, in all probability, 

but iianelaied also, in a Tree way, into Pehlevt language largely Semitic, uaed 

in the coins and inecriptiona o( that period, wboee acript appeara much earlier, probably 
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Nevertheless, it seems improbable that the hands which 
reverently sought out and brought together the precious 
members of this long-lost literary Isis, would have made 
much important change in the ancient form and features. 
Subsequent political rulers of Iran, especially the Mahom¬ 
etan, have probably spared these old records, written in 
a language which they could not comprehend. What 
influence the Semitic races of western Iran may have 
exerted on the formation of tliese Scriptures, before even 
the few fragments which have come down to us reached 
their present state, it is impossible to say. The language 
of the original, which some scholars have called Old liac- 
trian, is of great antiquity,—differing from the Vedic Sans¬ 
krit only as one Greek dialect differs from another,^ and 
mainly in consequence of phonetic changes. But the 
alphabet in which it is now written is Semitic, its signs 
mainly coincident with the Pelilevt, of which it seems to 
be an expansion,^ and belongs to tlie Sassanian period; 
whether also to an earlier period is now hardly matter of 
question.® But wherever or however first committed to 
writing, the old Avesta had its origin in eastern Iran. It 
regards the western regions as infidel; it knows nothing 
of tlie great cities of Persia in the eighth century before 
Christ; and the affinities of the language alone arc decisive 
of the question. Moreover, the Zend, the translation and 
commcntar>' in Pehlcv!, made cither by the Sassanians, or 
found by them as a survival from Achccmcnidan and 
even probably from old Assyrian times*—could not have 

evtfl ia the lime of Seleuddx (Levy: Zeiiukr. d. Dtutuk. itorgtnl. CtuUuA, xxL 445). 
PeHiape nuns of it appear in the Aduemenidan limes. TIte later Pehle\^ wriiinss s{ieak of a 
copy of the liaDslation at Aeesia, inth the Zend, as destroyed by Alexander in (the fourth oen* 
lury ilc.)l In the Pehievt the Semitic words were read as Irauian eqtnvalents. See llaug: 

KDHiff. iajrtr. Akad. d /P’umm. Fcbniary, i 8 ti> 

^ See Haug: JSsutys, etc., pp. 69, yo. Duncker: C<tcJL d. Altertk. ii. 

* See Bollman : Alfkakrtu. 

* Coenpare Duncker: Getck. d. AlUrih. n. jSi; and Spiegel (ZtiUtkr, d DtmttcK, 

GtMtUteA, ix. tjiy. 

* Hang: Suajt, etc p. 14c 
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been considered as of equal authority with the original 
Avesta; since we know^ that for liturgical purposes the 
latter was used without translation, gloss, or comment, and 
even without separation into books.* This is evident from 
the old PSrst manuscripts, from which tlie studies of Bur- 
nouf, Westergaard, Spiegel, and Haug (to whom wc owe 
our real knowledge of the Avestan language) have been 
made. 

These studies have also shown that the oldest part of the 
Avesta, the five G4th4s (of which wc shall speak hereafter), 
is composed in a language evidently older than efren tlie 
Old Bactrian. But the difference is not so great as to 
prevent the whole book, when separated from its Zend- 
commentary portions, from standing by itself as a piece 
of unquestionable antiquity. To find the joints between 
these parts in each chapter is one of the great problems 
of modern Avestan research, and has already been pur¬ 
sued by Haug, whose exceedingly valuable translations 
have unhappily been brought to an end by his early 
death.® 

The antiquity of the Avesta is shown by other evidences 
tlian its language. Greek authors, from the third century 
before Christ, down to the second century after Christ, 
speak of the writings of Zoroaster, the hymns and sacrifices 
of tlie Avesta, and even cite passages from the work. And 
their references to religious rites and customs coincide 
with its precepts, while tlie cuneiform inscriptions testify 
to the worship of Ahuramazda;* and in all the manu- 

» From the PJr*! MSS. Origen, from Ccbm, *ajr* th« A»trtan yrritings of Zoroaster were 
ocunt in bis time; also Pliilo of Hyblos. Rapp (ZtitscAr. d. DtutstA- CtuUtck.), 

jrix, s$. 

* Harles: >$. 

* Tlte translations consulted by the author are those of Sfitgtl (German), complete; 

(German and English), covering only a portion, but the most important,—more 00m- 
prehensible and lyrical than SpUgtt, as well as more bioigraphrcal and practical, giving a hold 
on actual life; «>f Harttm, an admirable French translatioii of ttearly all,—a man, before 
the others, of grsal cleomesss, candot, and learning. 

* For ihete auihuriiies ace Harles, L sS-jo. 
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scripts, sonic of which are four hundred years old, and all 
from eastern Persia, the text is substantially the same.* 

Probably, as we have said, no Bible in the world is in a 
condition so unsatisfactory to the student of comparative 
religion or historical progress as the Avesta. The very 
name is of uncertain meaning, though the idea of revealed 
law, or the sum of knowledge, is evidently the main ele¬ 
ment in it That Zend is the name of a language is an 
exploded error, and Zend-Avesta is a misleading word. 
The Avesta is the Law; the Zend is a version and in¬ 
terpretation thereof.® According to Masiuli, a heretic in 
Persia was called a Zcndik\ as adhering to a glo.ss instead 
of the original Scripture.^ So the Parsi scholars s.ay 
Avesta and Zend ; and doubtless the best title fur the Old 
Bactrian compil.ation of thc.se writings \%Avestan, — that of 
their commentary, Zend* Ilaug’s definition of Zend, as a 
" gnosKs," would be better if the old Persian religion, even 
in paraphrase, dealt at all in mystery or metaphysics. 
But after all, the Zend passages, so far as they arc yet 
separated in Haug’s translations, stand to the Avestan 
chiefly in the nature of added emphasis, or cumulative 
detail arising from the progress of the religion as an 
institution. 

But to the difficulty of separating the elements of the 
text, and referring them to their historical order, is added 
the still greater difficulty of determining their original 
meaning.® The translator may lay his emphasis either on 

> TIvere are porlKMU of tba text that exiit anfy in the Pehle\i: and mixed with theoe 
"Zetid*' paiiien* are othera in a atUl taler tonsne (the " Pliencl,’* propcrlx medern I'crMan 
or PSnJ), wbicti serve* a* their only medinm. 

* .SceHaaK! etc,p.68. Haiiei; ^evjAi,L ay. Wh’naty: Oriettfa/tjt, 

* HauR. p. 1$. 

t Studiet {ZfUtchr. it DetUstk. kfargemt. Cttri/tck. ix. 69S). 

* Few copiet are still extant. "Here !a no elatiorate verbal commentary, with gram¬ 
matical ar>d lexicoRra)>hical reaoercea, as in the study oT the Vedas; only a translation which 
achoiar* describe as equally obscure with the text it pro/essea to explain." Spiegal (.ZgUtekr. 
d. Detatek. Sfergent. GeulUck. I S4e). Tliere ia also a Sanskrit iranshlkm (rotn this hy Nerv 
oaengh. See Haug: Btutjrt, etc, 3s. 
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the traditional sense of the words, as determined by the 
successive phases of Iranian experience, or on their philo¬ 
logical sense, as determined by their relations with the 
Sanskrit, the nearest sister tongue. Roth and Haug pursue 
the latter track. Spiegel, while inclining to tlie former, 
maintains that he has not neglected the other source of 
information. The appeal of both sides to Burnouf, the 
first great explorer of the original Avestan language, is 
proof of the very high merit of tlie scholar to whom 
Oriental studies, in every department, arc immensely in¬ 
debted for their actual scientific method.^ The translations 
of Haug and Spiegel differ widely, as may be expected. 
The assumption that the whole of a literature accumulat¬ 
ing through a long series of ages can be taken in sum as 
the best interpreter of its earliest products, gives Spiegel’s 
work a somewhat suspicious aspect; yet the native com¬ 
mentators should doubtless receive great attention in cases 
of very doubtful philological decision. The story of 
Anquctil-Duperron’s heroic pioneer work (1768-71) in 
opening the Avestan literature to Europe, of its inhospi¬ 
table reception by Sanskrit scholars, and the very great 
imperfections of his French translation of these books, 
arising from his own total ignorance of the original, and 
even of the grammar of the Pehlevt version, which alone 
was used, — and from an almost equal ignorance on the 
part of his Hindu-PArst teachers, — arc too well known to 
be referred to except by way of contrast with the far more 
trustworthy researches of the last half-century. The real 
help afforded at every stage of this progress by the merits, 
and even by tlie errors, of preceding scholars, is admirably 

t The contmvmy on the lubjact of the two methodi may be coimilted in the JtMr-»/ 
tJk* G*rmam Artk. Soe, t ond a luD Hlualiation ol the extended confidence re p oeed by Spieccl 
in the whole taetimony of Inminn literature, to the roenning of the oldest monaiaents of it, 
will be found in bis three large wolimes entitled SrAHi*ch 4 AUer tknmtk t t H A t ,—a work which 
aapiraa to the thorougboera of Lasten’e oorrespooding work on India, hut cannot be eaid to 
equal H. The want of hiatorical analysis and disenmination between the different epochs of 
literary tcatimony seems to me to weaken its valoe. 
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recognized in Hang’s review of the whole history,^ — a 
wonderful record of obstacles conquered, if not yet wholly 
removed. This achievement had hardly reached the end 
of its first great stage, when Roth’s elaborate history of 
tlie relation of Western Philosophy to that of Hgypt and 
Persia appeared in 1862, and the very imperfect and un¬ 
certain data of this highly interesting work, built largely 
on Anquetil-Duperron, are a striking illustration of the 
immense value of those original studies of the Avestan 
language which began with Eugene Burnouf. Behind the 
whole lies the main difficulty,—that the books themselves 
represent different periods in the progress of the language 
and the faith, and arc, in all probability, the work of a long 
scries of Mazdean priests and prophets. 

The Bibles of the world arc all of one description. They 
arc the gradual deposits of the religious history of races, 
reaching from the deeply covered and now scarcely acces¬ 
sible strata of primitive or pre-historic times to their days 
of superficial decay or dissolution under the influences of 
science and ethnic communion; formations broken up, 
intermingled, and dislocated by tlic convulsions of ages; 
resultants of many successive reconstructions under the 
changing moods and phases of popular belief and the 
conscious interests of priestly schools; products of in¬ 
stincts which arc not so intent on giving account of them¬ 
selves to posterity or to art, as on heaping together, and 
adapting to present spiritual interests, all the words and 
deeds available for this end that have outlived generations, 
and borne down the precious legacy of beloved names 
and hopes. Nothing could possibly be conceived more 
unlike the infallibility and unchangeablcness insisted on 
by their worshippers after the canons arc closed, and 
a Bible becomes the authoritative standard of an insti¬ 
tuted religion. These literary amalgams are for ages in- 


* Literature oi Plnta. 
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soluble; serving only to deepen the equal blindness of 'the 
bibliolater and the iconoclast, till scientific explorers have 
shown the landmarks of historic construction, and referred 
each fragment to the special tendencies of its age and au¬ 
thor, known or unknown. Interpreted by these, a Bible 
becomes at last a datum of universal history, because a 
true picture of the entire religious and social consciousness 
of the people whence it sprung, and whose ideal it repre¬ 
sents. What Ewald and Baur and Hilgenfeld and Kuenen 
have done for the Bible literature of the Hebrews and 
Christians, Haug and Roth and Windischmann have begun 
to accomplish for that of the Iranians. When thus recon¬ 
structed, the sequence of parts is as natural as the growth 
of a flower; and how complete this metamorphosis at the 
touch of historical science! What man cannot do with 
scattered stems and leaves and flowers of a plant,— restore 
the order of growth and the living connection of the parts, 
— he can accomplish for the Bibles which have been the 
flowers of his past ideals after they have ceased to live, 
and so make them capable of enduring functions, philo¬ 
sophical, ethical, spiritual. The Avesta is like the rest: 
it is a confused heap of inspirations, traditions, legends, 
hymns, laws, minute ritual precepts, ab.stract categories 
and distinctions implying some intellectual refinement, 
mingled with outpourings of genuine religious feeling, but 
covered up with elaborate formulas anxiously repeated, 
and set with sentences that served for spells,—every form 
of language by which the Iranian mind could express 
its travail to get into right accord witli Nature and the 
conditions of human life. 

The reader familiar with the imaginative riches of Hindu 
literature, with the mystic ardor of the Vcdic poets, will 
find the Avesta, for the most part, greatly wanting in these 
poetic elements of style. It moves in a limited order of 
thought and topic, abounds in formulas and ritualistic 
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repetitions, and has so much the appearance of a manual 
prepared for religious instruction and service from ex¬ 
isting materials, that one cannot help wondering if the 
early inspirations of the Mazdean reformation, the Rig- 
Veda of this noble faith, have been lost Yet hymns are 
not wanting of a high order of poetic zeal and religious 
feeling, and a world of myth and legend is crowded into 
these liturgical fragments, as rich as the Vedic, and as 
thoroughly human as the Greek. 

1. The Ya(jjia (Sanskrit, yajM^ offn'iug) is made up of 
seventy sections of hymn, praise, and prayer; the *• second 
part*’ of which,consisting of "the five Ciuthas,” is the oldest 
portion of the Avesta, and is spoken of in the Avesta itself 
as composed by Zarathustra. These are books of metrical 
lyrics, and biographical and doctrinal relations. 11 ere, as 
we have already said, is the clear ami simple substance 
of the faith, its natural and human side, the upspringing 
of its prophetic power. They resemble in their relative 
characteristics the Gdth&s of Buddhism, which, scattered 
metrical sentences through the SCltras, represent primitive 
Buddhism, as it existed previous to its hierarchical day.^ 
The rest of the Ya^na is later and more liturgical. 

2. The Vendidid {yi-daeva-dAta^ law for rej^olling the 
Daevas) contains twenty-two chapters {fargard) of con¬ 
versations between Ahuramazda and Zarathustra, which 
arc made up of fragmentary legends of early ages (like 
the Hebrew ** Book of Origins” compiled in the captivity), 
the myths ofYima, Thrafitona.Zarathustra, etc.; prescrip¬ 
tions about agriculture, and tlie treatment of animals, re¬ 
garded as pure or impure, and the recognition of things 
dear to the earth, as distinct from things hateful to her; 
rituals of purification; efficacious prayers to all powers 
and saints; runes for conjuring away evil powers. The 
moral precepts are few and far between; all exhortations 


* See aatbor*! /jm/m, p. 64 ^^, 
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are to definite concrete acts, and little stress is laid upon 
the motive; ethics arc here absorbed in legal prescrip¬ 
tions. It is tlie Leviticus of the dualist, for whom Nature 
is portioned off between good and evil powers, and duty 
consists in serving each special object according to its 
kind. It assumes a state of society and faith in which the 
period of moral spontaneity has passed into the period of 
conformity and routine; in which the prophet is known 
only as a tradition, and the priest has gathered up his 
garments to mingle with rite and form. 

3. The Vispered is a short work, once belonging to 
the Ya9na, made up of highly ritualized invocations and 
prayers, and sums up by enumeration the whole array 
of visible and invisible objects for prayer and praise. 

4, The Yashts (much tlie same in meaning as Ya9na) are 
twenty-four pieces, each in celebration of some special 
genie, on whom is poured (as in the Rig-Veda of the Hin¬ 
dus) equal honor with every other in his special Yasht, 
showing in the fulness and utterness of the worship the 
tendency to bring all togetlier into a kind of pantheistic 
unity; at the same time, the legendary history of each is 
rehearsed, making these Yashts the great source of our 
knowledge of Iranian mythology and its connection with 
the heroic ages of Iran. Here, then, we have a collection 
something like the Homeric hymns of Greece, where each 
deity receives highest veneration, in his own way and 
sphere, from all creatures that live. We have Ardvt-^i^ra, 
strongest of helpers, whose aid all powers at one or an¬ 
other time have sought in their need or in their passion; 

' the star Tistrya, rain-bringer, and his battle with the 
Drought,—white horse with black; Mithra, inspirer of a 
Pindaric eloquence in the poet, who can find no limit to 
the strength, the splendor, the all-seeing, all-judging prov¬ 
idence, and all-creating, all-delivering, and rejoicing en¬ 
ergy of tins Soul of the Sun; Onnuzd, who chants to 
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Zoroaster his multitudinous names, *• coming for his help 
and joy; ” the Ferouers^ exhausting every conce[)tion of 
existence in detailed invocation of the ideal within and 
above the natural world. 

$. The Khordah-Avesta, little Avesta, containing for¬ 
mulas for occasions and times, — a medley of later origin 
than the rest, and showing an advanced institutional stage, 
and at the same time a more elaborate enumeration of 
moral defects and special aspirations than any other por¬ 
tion. Note especially the Patets or Cf)nfc.ssions, which 
contain all the moralities of Christianity or of Judaism, 
mingled with the most puerile ceremonial observances, 
as equally binding with the inward virtues. 

6 . Hut older than these ritualistic portions of the Avesta, 
is the literature of the Sassanian revival of the faith. After 
the extinction of the Aclueiiienidan empire, native Maz- 
deism gave way, in some degree, to Hellenism and the 
traditions of Chaldean civilization. Under the Parthian 
dynasty it was still further depressed, though not extin¬ 
guished: the coins bore Greek legends; the language 
became more Semitized than before; the Old Hactrian, in 
which the Avesta was composed, was practically a dead 
language, and the only familiar alphabet into which it 
could be translated was Semitic. The Sassajiian revolu¬ 
tion, however, rc.stored the native religion. A proclama¬ 
tion of Khosrfi Parvtz, a Sassanian king of the sixth 
century, reports that efforts had been made to collect the 
old Zoro.astrian literature by princes of the Archmmenian 
and Parthian dynasties; ^ in which case the Sassanian re¬ 
vival must have had considerable resources at hand, and 
the acquaintance of the Persians with the traditions of 
their faith been more or less continuous from very early 
times. The fire-altar reappeared on the coinage; and 
with the renaissance of the old literature of Mazdeism 


1 Haug: Ettajr 9 H Pehltvl, ^ 14}. 
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came also numerous sects, born of the complex civiliza¬ 
tion of the empire, — the confluence of Semitic, Greek, 
Syrian, Christian, and Persian traditions, though it is cer¬ 
tain that neither Greek nor Christian influences are trace¬ 
able in any important respect in the native literature.^ 
Partly as a result of the renewed energy of Mazdeism, and 
partly as an effort to protect it against foreign religions, 
arose the remarkable literature to which I have alluded, 
only less interesting than that recovery and reproduction 
of the older Avesta which we owe in part to tlie same 
great epoch. It was composed in Pchlev!,^ the Scmitically 
written language of the period, largely constituted indeed 
of Iranian words and construction, but containing also a 
large Semitic element which was employed idcogram- 
matically, and read in the corresponding Iranian.*' And 
this linguistic vehicle lasted till the substitution of the 
modern Persian alphabet, when the “Huzv^resh” reading, 
as it was called, disappeared with the words to which it 
had been applied. The oldest specimens of Pehlev! script 
arc found on the earliest monuments of the Sassanian 
kings.* This rejuvenescence of the faith blossomed into 
translations of the Avesta, and into doctrinal, mythical, 
and ritualistic writings the amount of which cannot be 
estimated. Haug has already given an enumeration and 
brief analysis of fifty works, aggregating no less tlian five 
hundred and seventeen thousand words,® all in the inter¬ 
est of the Zoroastrian revival, and indicating a very com¬ 
plete sense of sufficiency to the demands of national life 
and faith. The energy with which this abundant supply 
of creed, tradition, and institution came to the surface, 

* Haiti;: StsajtfiH PeUtvt, p. fjo. 

* The word fwmerty designated andent Fenian in all iti forms, being originally an ethnic 
or geograplucal rather than Iingnl*t*c designation, and tranilcrTed from the people and coun¬ 
try (pr^bty of the PmrtAunu) to their national tongue, whalerer that might be. 

* It U Hang'a belief that the Areatt itself bad long existed in this language. Etn^ cn 
Pekltm, p. 143. 

* Third century, a.d. • Haag: StMtjv, ett, p. iij. 
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after so long a period of political suppression, is evidence 
of great vitality, as well as grasp on tlic existing ele¬ 
ments of future civilization. In fact, the substance of 
thi.s religion, as already shown, — the worship of the 
personal will, as incarnated in the struggle of good with 
evil for the mastery of the universe,—was inevitably the 
nucleus of future religious development It could not 
be escaped; it was indispensable to all e.xisting forms of 
religious and social aspirations; and although a flood of 
physical force swept its special name and organization 
almost out of being, its soul passed into Mahometanism, 
Judaism, and Christianity, to mould these new accessions 
to the same essential purpose. 

Whatever signs of borrowing from these systems may 
appear in the Pehlevi literature of Mazdeism are delu¬ 
sive, so far as this modern religion is concerned. In the 
vitality of personal and ethical will-worship, Mazdeism 
was the precursor, the herald, of their glory, and its influ¬ 
ence on their development was of the most decisive and 
enduring character. 

The Pchle\d literature of the Mazdeans was not born in 
a day. It represented a smouldering life under the ashe.s 
of their desolation, from the days of Alexander to the days 
of Ardeshtr BAbegAn. The origin of most of these writ¬ 
ings is obscure, falling either in the Parthian period, while 
the faith was still under a cloud, or during the Sas.sanian 
revival, when the whole glorious past reappeared with a 
new inspiration, which was to glow yet again through the 
heroic epos of the Mahometan P'irdflst. Their character 
is, to judge from the typical works now accessible to the 
Western scholar, what might be expected from the com¬ 
mingling of Greek, Syrian, Christian, Persian, and we must 
not forget to add Chaldean, civilizations in the current of 
that age; but all are intensely Mazdean in their spirit 
A portion is analogous to the historical and prophetic 
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Judaism of the restoration under Cyrus, detailing the 
progress and sufferings of the national faith, quarrying 
its old traditions, and predicting its triumph. Some are 
controversial, indicating the large toleration enforced on 
it by the time, by careful confutation of other religious 
systems. Some are manuals in the form of conversation 
or instruction by its sages; some regulative of its ritual; 
others explore its visionary world of future reward and 
punishment,— like the ^‘ArdAi-Vlraf-NSmch,'’which seems 
to stand in close connection with the early Christian "Ascen¬ 
sion of Lsaiah.” The Mtndkhired, “Spirit of Wisdom,"sums 
up its whole philosophy, ethics, and mythology, in the 
light of a metaphysical speculation foreign to the orig¬ 
inal religion, and contrasts it with other systems as the 
inventions of Ahriman. 

Of the highest repute is the Bundchesh, a cosmogonical 
account of the original creation, providential history, and 
final purification of the world; combining the mytholog)' 
of the great war of Ormuzd and Ahriman witli the 
geography, astronomy, and natural history of the Pursls; 
marked by signs of compilation from fragments of very 
different ages as well as religions, — some of them of con¬ 
siderable antiquity,^ and some representing or completing 
the old Avestan faith by data, especially astronomical, 
derived from the Arabs, and in some respects correcting 
it, — evidently interpolations, later than the Mahometan 
conquest.* Especially important has been, according to 
some, the influence of Judaism.* But the points of mytho¬ 
logical difference from the old Avesta, such as the story 
of tlic first human couple, with their temptation and fall, 


* Hniig: Etsays, etc., p. 48. 

* JuMt, the latest tnuudator, puts it in or after the tine of FirdAsI, tenth oentuiy, even 
as late as the thirteenth oontniy. Jnstl relies upon these iaterpolatioas to prove very 
late orifin. 

* Carrf: L'Ancitm Oritni., iL 390. Nicolas; Doet. Xtl. Ax yu(/t, p. 300; Xevtu 

Sept. 185^ P?’ 4^* quoted in the tame. 
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and that of tlic successive periods of creation; the com¬ 
plicated eschatology of a destruction and regeneration of 
the world through fire; the doctrine of several messianic 
persons to appear at the latter day, and that of the unity 
of the first principle as Zr^an-akamua^ which is still far 
from emphatic, since the dual powers of Ormuzd and 
Ahriman still create the world between them, — tliese 
differences arc in fact natural developments of the oUler 
religion of the Gfithfis and the Yashts, when brought int«» 
close relations with the still older civilizatimi of Chaldea, 
to which the analogous Jcwisli doctrines and legends arc 
themselves, as we have seen, largely' traceable, 'fhe re¬ 
semblances to later Judaism point back to a ci>mmon stock 
of Babylonian tratlitions; while those which connect Maz- 
dcism with earlier Hebrew religion,—such as the division 
of creatures into clean and unclean, rules of purification 
and laws relating to the civil treatment of diseases, much 
more striking than the later analogies just referred to, — 
arc still further removed from the probabilit}' of a He¬ 
brew origin. The Pehlevi literature, shows little of the 
spiritualizing tendency of that school of Judaism which liad 
most influence in the East, — the Alc.vandrian allegorical 
school of Philo. Altliough Neoplatonic elements from the 
Greek school of Edcssa are believed to be discernible in 
the Mtndkhired, tlie strongly pronounced religious dual¬ 
ism of good and evil principles, unknown to Judaism, 
is maintained in Mazdeism to the last The saviours of 
the Bundehesh have .slight analogy with the exclusive mes¬ 
sianic ideas of the Jews. The Mazdean doctrine of tlic 
resurrection of the body is much older than the Jewish, 
which first appears in the Maccabcan persecutions as a 
result of the national sufferings and the messianic hope 
expressed in the Book of Daniel.' Plutarch has a quota¬ 
tion which proves its existence in Persia in the time of 

* See M. Nicolai: Deet, R*L dasyut/s, pp. 34)-377. 
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Alexander, t^vo centuries previous.^ The Jewish bodily 
resurrection, moreover, differed from the Persian in being 
confined to the righteous; and had probably no other con¬ 
nection with it than that of being suggested, in a general 
form, by its superiority, as a consolation and promise, to 
tlic traditional Semitic belief in an unsubstantial Shetl as 
the destiny of the soul. Nor had the Jewish doctrine of 
resurrection of that period any resemblance to the Persian 
faith in final salvation or conversion of the wicked, and the 
entire abolition of evil desire. Tlie Mazdean angelology, 
so far from being borrowed from the Jews, furnished the 
basis of their seven princes of the angels, and of their celes¬ 
tial legions of guardian spirits; while its demonology gave 
them their later or malignant Satan and his diabolic legions 
possessing human bodies and souls. 

* Dt Itit ti 0 $iri*, $ 47, from Tket^omp^u. Sm chapter oo " Dualism of the Avesta.’* 
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TT is the excellence of the physical sciences in this age 
of their dominion, tliat every step of their progress re¬ 
quires the continued acceptance of whatever it involves as 
its historical antecedents. The conditioning laws are there 
and here and every^vhere, and not one can be ignored, 
since their constant process alone supplies the materials 
for further investigation and discovery. The materialist 
cannot get far enough, fumbling in his plasms and solu¬ 
tions by primeval details. But in the treatment of mental 
evolution there is still a tendency to repudiate, or at least 
to pass by, many earlier stages and conditions which more 
palpable and current interests are supposed to have made 
obsolete. Thus the convenience of uniformity in spelling 
affords excuses for a phonetic reconstruction which sweeps 
away the anatomy of language as useless, and utterly 
discards linguistic evolution. So in national history, the 
revolutionary passion of the Celt (a periodic access of 
Nihilism), which in a republic is very infectious, overrides 
all historical obligations and their resultant conditions, 
perpetually reconstructing society out of the excitements 
of the hour. So also we have found a Celtic contempt of 
historic forces and necessities in much of what is called 
“free religious thought,” as well as in Christianity. In 
fact, it has been in one way or another traditionally fashion¬ 
able to think of the beginnings of ideas and institutions as 
having only quantitative or statistical relations to their 
actual living results; and to count it labor well-nigh wasted 

II 
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even to recover the buried witnesses, that “through the 
ages one increasing purpose runs.” This is simply to 
construct history without philosophy. 

But Nature has always her penalty for such loose utili¬ 
tarian method. She tolerates no dropping of threads, no 
contempt for the careful steps which have cost her so 
much time and pains. When the phonetic reformer sweeps 
away the apparent g^otesquencss of our traditional spell¬ 
ing, he is sacrificing also tlic graces of patient develop¬ 
ment; he barters away the morale of linguistic art; he 
forsakes the embodied laws of structure to gratify the 
caprices of a perverted pronunciation which ha-s already 
set aside these, one and all. Social reconstructions de 
novo simply disorganize the elements they seek to destroy. 
Contempt for tlic ** dead past,” conceit of the creed that 
now is master, deprives living thought of universality, of 
sentiment, of ideal elevation, and makes a science of his¬ 
torical evolution impossible, starving that sense of invi¬ 
sible forces and uncalculated values which is the noblest 
educator of man. 

We arc products of the past as well as of the present; 
we are inherited fuel as well as instant fire; creatures of 
tradition as well as of inspiration. For all inspiration 
springs from resultant conditions, — as the plant is rooted 
in soil and climate, in geologic layer, and continental form. 
This must have the largest interpretation in matters of the 
spirit. 

For it is not a fragment of the past to which we arc 
indebted; not a person, a tribe, an epoch, or a religion. 
We mutilate our faculties when we base science, philoso¬ 
phy, or faith upon anything less than the whole process 
of human growth. In mind, as in matter, no forces are 
lost, though names pass and forms are changed. And so 
we may trust Nature to keep us in mind of tliis, ever to 
stir the flagging interest in the long forgotten, and prove 
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her dynamic atoms inexhaustible and undying. Her silent 
mounds cover whole arsenals of invigoration and noble 
surprise. In her dead bones she hides a prophetic quick¬ 
ening for all coming time. “ Let the dead bury their 
dead ” covers but half the truth. It is when a forgotten 
thought or deed rises in new and unexpected power that 
the soul of the living is stirred. Then the Universal proves 
its immortality even by what seemed to have had its day; 
the narrow present becomes transcendental, and expands 
beyond experience itself. Surprise and awe make us po¬ 
etic and creative; we reconstruct old beliefs, and repair 
old defects. When Birs-Nimrud breaks the silence of 
his centuries, and Egypt speaks from her tombs, then for 
science, for history, for poetry, for theology, for all that 
Nature means, from the East even to the West the light 
shines that rounds the thought of man and completes the 
chain of his faith. Let the scholar magnify his function 
amidst the arrogant competitions and foolishly exclusive 
categories of the moment, as he rolls tlie stones from 
sepulchres that seemed to have buried forever the earlier 
witnesses of the spirit of man. He also is reformer, 
builder of the hearts and homes of ages. 

Our real knowledge, according to Plato, is reminis¬ 
cence.” And surely our discovery itself is but recogni¬ 
tion. Our enthusiasm and wonder at every new tliought 
is in finding it already familiar, of our own race and ex¬ 
perience ; in feeling at home in it, as in glad recovery of 
what had been lost. What is the charm of history but that 
the whispers of one's own genius have come back to him, 
as with oceanic roll, from the deeps of humanity? A 
mystery of multiplied personality! By these delicious 
surprises of recognition, our own dead past becomes a 
living light to our feet Is it then strange that the revival 
of a whole buried civilization should recast the whole 
thought of the time? It is the stern reticence of Nature 
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that stimulates scientific ardor to victory. So the un- 
comprehended monuments of remote ages arc closed lips 
quivering witli secrets whence all living thought awaits the 
solution of its problems. The law tliat " nothing is lost ” 
becomes an inspiration. A nation, a religion, a civiliza¬ 
tion which has run its course and died in its due time, 
because it had no more to do or say but to be the soil 
of new, higher growth, has a nobler second-life of uses 
before unsuspected; because the time has conic for that 
help to universal man which it held in reserve that latest 
generations may learn, to their admonition, what they hatl 
failed to allow it The Arab in his tent under tlie Babel- 
mound muses in awe on the genii and the giants that dwelt 
on earth and raised the heaven-scaling pile. But what 
is his dream to the magnificent piles which science has 
evoked from tliis rubbish of ages, covered with records 
that correct our religious traditions, — tlieir very decipher¬ 
ment a miracle of toil, and an epic triumph of thought 1 
Say what our self-complacent Sum of all ages may, the 
education of the human race does noi detach it from its 
infancy. The larger its culture, tlie surer its track leads 
to the hidden springs of origin, — to tliose first lessons 
which contain guarantees of its best. After dark ages of 
despotism, superstition, suppression are past, comes wider 
diffusion than ever of the thirst to read the buried history 
of man. What universal interest in the runes and hiero¬ 
glyphs, in the languages of forgotten tribes, in survivals of 
earliest life, in the real age and structure of the Bibles 
of races and the origins of beliefs, — in the disentombment 
of Troy, of Cyprus, of Mycenae! It is not simply parallel 
to the passionate press of physical science towards primi¬ 
tive forms of life; that first impression of universal law 
is intensified by this morning in the history of mind; this 
first mountain-top in the wilderness of man’s exodus from 
the dark,—inextinguishable torch-bearer even there; this 
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flash of magnesium light on the secrets of human history; 
Aladdin’s castle, realm of dwarfs and volcanic laboratory 
illumined at the touch of a culture to whose perfection the 
whole past has wrought as one man. The dust-garments 
unrolled, the figured fragments rise as ideograph and cu¬ 
neiform ; they break their long silence witli far-off poetic 
report of man’s dealing with fate and freedom, tliat shall 
live when the lenses and reagents that now construct our 
physical science shall have given place to new; just as 
the pen, itself more potent than the sword of past ages, 
has here given way as revealer of knowledge to the 
mightier spade. 

In tliese resurrections that attest the conservation of 
historical forces, that human energy which has broken 
the spells of Nature is not so wonderful or startling as 
the apparently human sympathy of Nature’s responses to 
its call. The hint is always forthcoming to further them; 
the witchhazcl bends in the explorer’s hand above the 
element he needs. Key leads on to key, till tlie subtlest 
combination-lock yields, and the magic of science proves 
far more at home in the field of interpretation than did the 
old claim of miracle to eminent domain over all secrets 
and all obstacles. The true Sphinx's lips are ever half 
open; her eyes expect discovery; for her secret is nothing 
else than the seeker himself. 

The story of a vast civilization, which has since been 
not cxtravc^antly called tlie key of human history, re¬ 
corded with a careful divination, it might almost seem, of 
•its future uses, on the palaces and rocks of Mesopotamia, 
and even on the gigantic-winged creatures that guarded 
them, in a mosaic setting of terra-cotta and alabaster, lay 
buried under the dust of two thousand years. The com¬ 
plicated letters of the record, though combined out of a 
single elementary form, the wedge, as Babylon out of her 
tiers of brick, had so perished from memory that this mere 
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wedge-mark of the chisel in the damp clay was imagined to 
be an arrow-head, holding some subtile meaning, — a na¬ 
tional emblem, or even a symbol of the Christian Trinity! 
At the opening of the present ccntur>', liabylon and Nine¬ 
veh were still “ heaps; ” here and there a fragment gave 
hints to thoughtful travellers, — Niebuhr, Dc Sacy, and 
otlicrs, — that these lines must read from left to right; 
that the single wedge meant division of words; that the 
series most frequently occurring was probably of the same 
meaning with a haughty formula of self-assertion already 
familiar in the records of Sassanian kings. “ King of 
Kings ” as a heading was the earliest of conjectures by 
Grotefend. Note, it was the phriLseology of pasoual 
will and worship ' first leaped into significance be¬ 
fore the explorers of these monuments raised by the 
same all-mastering element of religion in the beginning 
of its caireer. 

The royal inscriptions of Persepolis were in fact the 
starting point of discovery; letter by letter the holy name 
of Ahuramazda was spelled out, and the path of discovery 
opened with the alphabet of Persian cuneiform. When 
Grotefend read, at Gottingen, in 1802, the earliest aca¬ 
demic essay on this form of writing, on the same occasion 
with Heyne’s description of the first discovery in hiero¬ 
glyphics,* the Zend scholarship of Lassen was opportunely 
at hand to correct those first results. First came the dim 
suspicion of Rich, 1820, that tlie huge mounds which he 
saw from tlie shores of Bagdad were the ruins of Nineveh. 
Then Botta struck the spade into Khorsabad hills, and, 
behold! a palace burst into view, with its royal legend in 
arrow-head type, “ Sargon, the mighty King of As.syria’s 
land.” Then, at the touch of Layard, afterwards of Loftus, 
the ancient Calah rose from the oldest of Assyrian tombs, 
from the giant heaps of Nimrud; and then Nineveh her- 

* Mahal^l Pr*Ug«mtH» t» AneittU p. 175 rt Mf. 
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self, palace after palace, with the record of her kings Shal¬ 
maneser, Sennacherib, Asshur-bani-pal, — the art and sci¬ 
ence and religion of races, doubling the realm of history 
and reconstructing it by. their resurrection. Then came 
the French to fix tlie site of Babylon, to open up the great 
Bel-Tcmplc of Birs-Nimrud and the matchless glories 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s art, and restore in full figure the 
old palaces of the ancient kings. Rawlinson, Lenormant, 
Smith, and the interpreters followed; and tlic mightiest 
achievement of modern discovery, the decipherment of 
the cuneiform, was made possible by these inexhaustible 
materials which have been busying the ardent brains of 
tliousands of scholars throughout tlie civilized world for 
the last thirty years. It is no part of my present task to 
follow the track of these preliminary e.xplorations. It is 
the significance of the cuneiform, past and to come, as a 
factor in universal religion, as we have explained that 
term, which confines our present attention. 

In half a century the trilingual Behistun inscription, 
transcribed and translated by Rawlinson, aided by the 
rocks of Susa and Van, was serving a purpose as im¬ 
portant as that rendered in Egyptian studies by the 
Rosetta stone. Grotefend had divined that the second 
and tliird columns were translations of the first, or Per¬ 
sian: the second, that of the non-Aryan Modes, had 
been referred by Westergaard and Norris, and more fully 
by Oppert, to the Turanian family of languages; ^ and 
Layard and Botta had given data for showing the third 
to be Assyrian. The phonetics of these two had been 
found, not to be alphabetic like the Persian, but sylla¬ 
bic, and to be mixed in a confusing way with ideographs 
or pure picture-signs; and tlie complication was further 
increased by Rawlinson’s discovery that the same signs 

* Altakt nooncdinf to Opperti or CudO'^Scythic, bdoofinf to the noo-Aryan portioQ o£ (be 
popolatioo of Msdui. Oppert : Lt tt L,mngm dt$ Mtdtt (1879), pp. 7, 8. 
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were not only used, now in the one way, and now in the 
other, but that they had ever varying phonetic values.^ 
Then this difficulty was in part removed by the appear¬ 
ance of numerous versions of the same proper names and 
ideas on different tablets; ® and still further by the dis¬ 
covery of lists of syllabaries from the wonderful library 
of King Asshur-bani-pal, seventh centur>' before Christ, 
opened up by I^ayard in the Nineveh palace in 1850. 
George Smith’s account of his prodigious labors in gather¬ 
ing into connected form the Chaldean literature on these 
tablets of Nineveh, is wonderfully suggestive of the sym¬ 
pathy of Nature with the aspirations of the human mind. 
Asshur-bani-pal, the old world-conqueror, is moved to 
gather carefully, to arrange and entitle the records of a 
past civilization on library shelves. What cares Nature 
for his pains? Dust gathers over him and his palaces. 
Nineveh is a buried dream. No miracle preserves these 
old bits of clay, or their forgotten characters marked with 
chisels three thousand years ago. Geological and chemi¬ 
cal laws cared no more for them than for the sweepings of 
his stables. They had gone their way well on towards the 
dissolution that awaits all forms, when, lol the mind of 
man remembers them, and comes back to claim its own. 
The restorers are not daunted, for the light and liberty 
that prove humanity tlie sovereign of Nature, the crown 
of her laws and ends, inspire them; and out of the very 
shreds and patches of ruin, the old race, its genius, its 
functions, its bearing on most religions as their cradle 
and teacher are all revealed, passing into school books 
and common speech. Here were at least ten thousand 
clay tablets, — Ac collated law, grammar, history, science, 
lexicography, mythology of fifteen hundred years, pre¬ 
served for twenty centuries more, to solve Aese hard 

^ Hiockst Tk* »/tk* Att3nri»,Baixl»mian Cunti/omu 

* Schrader; KtUituckri/Un wtd Gtieh., p. 41. 
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problems of interpretation: fragments broken by fire and 
by falling ruins, and by searchers for treasure, into bits 
innumerable, mutilated, scattered, infiltrated with water, 
choked with crystals; yet waiting tlieir hour, in the 
course of historic evolution, to reconstruct piecemeal a 
buried world of literature and religion, and to serve mod¬ 
ern liberty of thought by bringing the supernaturalist’s 
Bible of Christianity into the natural chain of historic 
cause and effect How those Assyrian world-mastei*s 
worked in their proud self-assertion to ends they did not 
know, when they strove so patiently to preserve their work 
by fixing the tablets into walls with the written side turned 
inward; by repeating the inscription on an outer coating 
of the tablet;' by accumulating copies; by grammatical 
and verbal lists to assist the reading of forms of speech 
even then becoming extinct; by versions of important 
documents in all the principal languages of the empire; 
by penalties invoked at the close of every record on any 
future destroyer or altcrer of their purport, first makers 
of an infallible Bible text; by the permanent nature of 
the wedge marks, still legible, after the wear of ages, by 
the shadows they cast ,^—Non omnino moriavtur'*! That 
vast library was no word of Jahvistic Bible revelation in 
the Hebrew tongue. “ Palace of Asshur-bani-pal, king of 
the world, to whom Nebo and Tasmit [god and goddess 
of science] have given cars to hear and eyes to sec the 
virtues.” No miracle has protected these frail tablets of 
clay, symbols of mortality; every natural law of decay 
has done with them after its kind; yet enough remains 
when at last the patient restorers of Babel have come to 
her “ heaps,” to refute the talc of Jahveh’s curse, and 
to make the dead dust a living soul. The palpable en¬ 
croachment of desert and flood upon a narrow strip of 


* RkwHimoci : A neifMt Momtrthitt, i. IK 68. 

* Loftui: CludtUm »Hd p. 150. 
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cultured plain could easily suggest to Isaiah the way in 
which Babylon might become “ heaps; ” but what pro¬ 
phet had predicted this her resurrection? 

Then came the fruitful competitions of interpreters, — 
Lassen, Burnouf, Rawlinson, Hincks,’ — and the splendid 
track of verification which has established the substantial 
correctness of their method.^ The Semitic character of 
tlie Assyrian records, and the true pronunciation of divine 
names, was apparent from the syllabaries; tlic name.s of 
kings were more or less verified by Hebrew and other 
writings. A far greater amount of resource than had 
sufficed for Egyptological studies came rai)idly to hand. 
In 1857 Rawlinson, Hincks, Talbot, and Oppert mailo 
four independent versions of seven hundred line.s; and 
they were so similar to each other that the valiility of the 
general method was beyond dispute.* However dubious 


> Grotefend’t diicovory of the name* nf three kins* and « Pereepnih alphabet in iStoa wj* 
(O tar ia advance a time when Tychwn and Miinter and othera failed to decijilier tlieee 
monutnent*. that it wai thirt]r>twa jrear* before these dtsonverie* “could be rcMlved or 
teeted." Mohl'* Kur/t'-rr// oju tfAuiairw dtt ttndti L 547. 

The first recearchet which threw real light on titc cuneifiirra inscriptions were tint thm« 
of La/ard and Rawtiaion, bni thuee of Schuht, ooplet of the Van iti*crip4ions wliioe {xipers 
were saved by Mohl, and urged upon the French gnvemmetit in a valuable it'iinrt, isp,, 
Crotefetid had proved that the Persepolis tablets contained a language <4 vnomU and con¬ 
sonants, making names and titles of Darius and Xurxcs; aitd lltcn, came IhiriMNiPit and 
Laaeen’s mstnuin on Niebuhr’s ami SchulU's copies. Ran'Iiiuon h.ul Init one letter to dia- 
cover. (iliiltcr's Preftee to Xtohl’s t «*er rf’ hUi^ir* dtt ftkdft srittiftt/tt, p. *x.). 

hfuhl stirred up students bimI explorora, —Hotta and others,—to study iIk* ihne cuitcifurm 
alplnbeC*. and also Colonel Rawlinson, ndtopcMsesscd ili« oiM copy of Um iloliislnn ttiliiigual 
(xxiv.X Bnt Kawlintoo held back. Thun Fbndtn and Coeta published their Inscriptions, 
1S44. Botta’s tmmenee spoils of Khotsabad were sent to Paris, liiiy Then layard's 
work, stimulated by Roua’s, began, i^fi. Rawruison’s tranalaiiun of the Behisiun n]«iwarcd 
in tSsy. When Rawlinson sent the copies to London, Morris, the Secretary of the l.Andon 
Society, ** could detect the fanlta of writing in the copies with the same certainty that a 
Latinist could correct the faults of a Latin inscription’' (xxviiL). loiysud proscouted hia 
nugnificent researches at ICoyun{ik, published t8$i; then at Babylon. 

“Cuneiform writing lied probably been ineeoted at Babylon, iransiiorted thence to Nine¬ 
veh, and applied to the ABS}*rian lopipie: then later carried to Ecliatana, ,md apidietl to the 
Median longue; and finally adapted to the Persian nt Penepolis." Mohl's l'ingi-up 4 am 
d' kititirt dtt Hndtt »ritH<<Utt, i. p. 17S. It gradually became simplified, tiU at Penepolis 
k was alphabetical. 

* Mfnanl: KifateMit tti^igra^k nujnrUmtt. 

* Refori ^ Orkttltd InirrHiitioHttl Cttgrett, 187}, Torn. iL p. zsfi, 

* Jounsal of the koyal Asiatic Society, June, 1874. 
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many passages are still confessed to remain, every day 
reveals some new and positive feature of Assyrian and 
Babylonian history; the original texts arc translated for 
the common reader in Europe and America, and their 
testimony is transforming tlic Bible into secular teaching 
even for Sunday-schools.' 

The early death of George Smith left his translation 
of the Babylonian Genesis-legend and mythical epopee a 
mere collection of fragments, pieced together with unveri¬ 
fied conjectures; but fresh copies and surer readings are 
fast supplying what was wanting in this and other records; 
the indefatigable industry of Menant, and the productive 
genius of Francois Lenormant, are seconded by the nu¬ 
merous collaborateurs of the Society of Biblical Arche¬ 
ology. Oppert, Schrader, Menant, and Sayce are bring¬ 
ing Assyrian- grammar into the line of exact science; 
and as the many tracks of a great inquiry are sure to 
converge in some adequate mind, so in the interpretation 
of cuneiform literature, tlie first creative day has come 
to its fulness in Ebcrhard Schrader.® The confession by 
this eminent Assyriologist of the many sources of error 
to which cuneiform decipherment is still subject, gives 
great value to his positive claims in behalf of its results.® 
Two extremely important conclusions may be considered 
assured by his careful studies. The first is the presence 
in the Assyrian column of tlie inscriptions, of a third 
form of Semitic speech besides those already known as 
the Western and Southern forms. The second is the fact 
that the number of passages in these inscriptions in any • 
material manner confirmatory of the Biblical records is 
very small indeed, in view of the vast amount of material' 


* The Eogltsh version, as given in the Rtttrd* ^ tht P^tt, is recognised as on the 

whole being the moot literal and having least openings fnv inevitable diversities and r e a d i n gs. 
Delattre : ItueriptUn* dt Sinhn *t <U p. 56. 

1 ZtiUekr, d, Dmisek. GtulUeh- xxui., nvi. 

* Schrader: KtUintch, nnd Gttck., 1878. * 
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now opened; while the unreliablencss of the Ihioks of 
Kings and Chronicles, especially in matters of chronology, 
is indicated by contradictions almost equal in number to 
the confirmations. This scholar admirably says: A 
thousand times better tliat a manifest incongruity be¬ 
tween the Bible and the inscriptions should be admitted, 
than that it should be forcibly concealed cither by 
twisting the Bible or breaking down the mojuimental 
records.” ^ 

That what was previously known from the Bible and 
other sources of the geography of Palestine, .as well .as that 
of the neighboring countries, even to Anibia and h-gypt, 
should receive ample confirmation from the inscriptions, 
is no more than was to have been expected.^ Other 
matters of conspicuous interest, such .%s the subjection 
of Israel to Assyria, hardly needed such confirmation. 
On the other hand, the few references in these inscrip¬ 
tions to the relations between Hebrew and Assyrian kings 
contain many probably irreconcilable differences from the 
Bible story. The Assyrian chronology, as contained in 
the “eponymous lists,” — of which there are many inde¬ 
pendent and parallel forms, and which arc not only in 
agreement with each other, but absolutely confirmed by a 
very credible witness, the so-called Canon of Ptolemy,— 
for the space of two hundred and twenty-eight years, is in 
so strong opposition to the Bible that harmonists have 
been driven to the desperate expedients of doubling names 
in the lists, and imagining breaks extending over nearly 
fifty years, at the very epoch when such a violent proceed¬ 
ing was least permissible.* For, unfortunately, the chief 
differences between the Biblical and the cuneiform annals 
come precisely where tlic latter arc most thoroughly for¬ 
tified by tlie above-mentioned Canon; namely, in tlie times 

* Schrader: KtSimek. undGtJtk , |w 93. * Ibid., pp. 87, 9a 

• • Ibid., pp. 300-104. 
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of Sargon and Sennacherib, where the variance amounts 
to thirteen years.' Hebrew kings* whom the inscriptions 
show to have belonged to the time of Tiglath-pileser (745- 
727 B.C.), are placed by the Bible previous to hi.s reign, 
and made contemporary with an Assyrian king Phul, whose 
name is not to be found on the monuments, and is irrecon- 
cilable with the “ eponymous lists," leading to the most 
arbitrary constructions of the history of Nineveh by dis¬ 
tinguished Assyriologists.* To complicate the difficulties, 
the Book of Chronicles ascribes to Phul what belongs to 
Tiglath-pileser.^ There are obstacles in the way of iden¬ 
tifying the cuneiform Aliabbu witli the Hebrew Ahab.® 
Equally illustrative is the attempt to identify the Belshazzar 
of Daniel with the Nabonidtis of the cuneiform and .of 
history, recorded as the king of Babylon at the time of 
its capture by Cyru.s. This has been done by supposing 
that Nabonidus had a son named Belshazzar, who, “ as he 
seems to be commandcr-in-chief of the army[?], probably 
had greater influence than his father, and so was repre¬ 
sented as king." Though no such name as Belshazzar is 
to be found in the tablet, " it is evidently he who is meant 
by tlie king’s son with tlie army in Accad.”® Yet the 
allusion to the king’s son, and to other officers and soldiers, 
is of the most incidental character. 

* fichrader; Keiliusck. und Gttck., p. 344. 

* Monahc«u and P«kah. So Axariah and Ahaz. 

* Sdiradert Keilituek, nttd G*tck., p. 347, Alao Delaitra: Interi^unx 
PPL 64, 

< Schrader: KeUiiack, ttudG*uk., pu 437, 441. 

» Ibid., pp. S 5 <^ 37 >* 

* The <hffem>ce4 in trandations are moct obrioas in the readings of ideogrsmmet e,hich 

repreeeni proper names, and may have one or another force. Thus the tame God is rendered 
by Rawlinson PW; by M^nant, Bin ; and by Sayce and Schrader, Itdfiar is a 

name given by Smith, provisionally, for a Sun. 4 iero whose real name has not yet been learned. 
But there is etjual diiferencs about the meaning of the names of metals found in the inscrip' 
tloos, wtuch is natural enough, since the same h true of the metals and predous stooes men¬ 
tioned in the Bible and on the Egyptian monumeots. So with wild beasts in the records of 
royal hunts, tn which di£Ferent tnutlatora render the same word by bufliiloei^ elephants, and 
emir, rhinoeeroe, and wild boara. Sec various translatioot of Tiglath-pQeser L Also D%* 
hutre: Imcri^wnt pp. 3S, 60. * 
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What would be of most importance for the Bible apolo¬ 
gists is some confirmation, direct or indirect, of the mirac¬ 
ulous dealings with which the thread of Old Testament 
histor>' is so thickly hung; but of this there is not a 
shadow. The frantic endeavors of the harmonists to 
make out of the few natural points of connection be¬ 
tween the Old Testament and the Babylonian and Assy¬ 
rian records what they call “ confirmations of the Sacred 
Scriptures,” consist in forcing the parallelism by wild 
conjectures in order to deduce a wholly unwarranted con¬ 
clusion; namely, that the record of the Bible, especially 
the Genesis story, is historically true. It is further ne¬ 
cessary to fissumc, with Rawlinson and Geikie, that the 
Hebrew only has the original revelation, which the Chal¬ 
dee has perverted. The confusion here is palp.able; the 
agreement, were it one and much greater, would only 
prove the antiquity of the myth among Semitic and 
probably other nations, but by no mcan.s afford addi¬ 
tional argument in favor of a historic basis, especially 
against tlie researches of science. Yet this is the current 
logic of the harmonizing apologists. 

A still more perilous crack in the system is the per¬ 
sistent forgetfulness or repudiation of the fact that the 
superioVity of the Hebrew Bible over every other Scripture 
of the world, which is the objective point of their studies, 
cannot be proved by the imperfections of the world Scrip¬ 
tures as known to us at present- Thus Geikie, in his e.x- 
altation of the Bible above the inscriptions of Egypt and 
Babylon, because it was concerned “ with the cry of the 
oppressed peoples ” and the divine moral law while they 
were busy with the self-glorification of cruel kings, though 
true to a considerable extent, omits to recognize that the 
literature, religious and secular, of the ancient world has 
been mainly destroyed by Christian fanaticism and neg¬ 
lect, except such references and quotations in writers like 
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Eusebius and Porphyry and others for polemic purposes, 
as serve but to assure us of their vast dimensions and to 
us unsearchable contents. 

The ethnic genealogy of Genesis gets no new indorse¬ 
ment, and the names which have puzzled ethnologists in 
its Noachic lines are as dark as ever. The monuments 
have nothing to say of Cushites or Hamites, whose very 
names were, it would now seem, unknown in the lands of 
Nimrod and of Mizraim, and were obviously chosen for 
geographical convenience, or to convey those temporary 
tribal antipathies upon which Hebrew etlinology was so 
largely erected. Nimrpd is unknown to the monuments, 
spite of the theory that he is to be found in the mythic 
Merodach, and of George Rawlinson’s insistence, upon 
Biblical authority, on his historical character, and Smith’s 
pointless conjecture that he is the same witli the Izdubar 
of the Chaldean epic, because he was a “ mighty hunter ” 
(cis were all the Assyrian kings) and is located in Erech, 
one of “ Nimrod's cities.”' The best authorities have 
drawn from the tablets a mythical solution of the name, 
as that of the Babylonian god Merodach, conceived as an 
epic hero,^ of whose title Nimrod is tlie Hebraized form. 

Again, the Chaldeans, — that intangible people, whose 
haziness is well illustrated by the fact that they are men¬ 
tioned in the Bible sometimes as colonists,^ sometimes 
as priests and official soothsayers,^ and sometimes as a 
conquering tribe from the North,®—are equally unknown 
to the monuments till the ninth century before Christ. 
Within a century they became masters of Babylon,— 

' great conquerors, laying the foundation for the over- 

* RawlinKin ; AneUnt Monarckith I. itS. Smith'* Asryrutm Viseeveries, p. 166. 

* Lcnomianl t Lt p. 1©. Crivel (TVmu. Bii. Arch. VoL nL, pan L 

p. i40)l Stiyc© (TWuf. tSW. Bik. A rcB- Vol. iL, part i. pi iX 

* Gcucais jci. 31: xv. 7. 

* Daniel iL iv. 7} v. 7-11. 

* Jeremiah x. aa. Habakkalc i* 4 i 
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throw of Assyria by aid of the Modes.' One thinks 
tlicm E^'pUans, who brought arts and lettor.s to tlio 
Babylonian Semites; another makes them Cushites, who 
retained in their language the science and literature of 
Semitic races, with tlie specialty of a learned class; - 
anotlicr believes them Aryans.^ But the cuneiform tab¬ 
lets seem to settle the question by describing the Chal¬ 
deans as a tribe of Accadians, with which race they were 
probably .synonymous from the beginning; in clas.sical 
and Biblical antiquity figuring as a learned and priestly 
class.* But who were the Accadians? This leads us to the 
most interesting historical results of cuneiform studies. 

It seems to be from the lack of other definite sources 
of informavion that most modern scholars accept the very 
uncertain authority of Berosus, the Babylonian historian of 
Alexander's time, as to the succession of dynasties which 
succeeded his monstrous epoch of prehistoric kings, four 
hundred thousand years in duration, — his Elamite or 
Median dynasty, beginning twenty-two hundred years 
before Christ, being one of tlic most recent The Greek 
legends of Nin and Semiramis have still less intcre.st. 

The primitive civilization of the Mesopotamian basin 
was not Semitic, but Turanian or Ugro-Finnic. This is 
now recognized by the best scholars, — by Oppert, Sayce, 
Lenormant, and Schrader.® A race, whose language is 
agglutinative, allied to the Finnic, Tartar, Etruscan, it may 
be, — at all events to the Mongolian family, — brought the 
earliest cuneiform writing to this region,® composed its 
earliest annals, developed a system of magic out of which 

* 7 .«norn)ant: Ck^ldtnm (Eag, ed.\ pp. 340. 

* Rawiiiuon: AMcitmt AIoMtrciut, voL i. chap. HI. Smilh’f BMt Ditthtury, — ArtSde 
•ChaWeanH." 

* Reiian: SemAl^t LttHgngt, {■ 67. 

* I.«nonnant: Ettni ... dtt Fragnunit Cormggtm'fttft dt BfrMtf pjx Si”SJ. 

* RawlinaMi: Anticnl Ar0narthi*t, I 35; LeaoiTn.int: Chaldtun Magie (Eng ed.)^ 
p. 15 * t Sclwaxlcr {Zedtikr. d. Dniuh. U«rgenL GtulUih. xxi*. 

* Lenonnaiit: CkaUtan Abgic, p. 35^ 
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came the ascendency of the Chaldees, and laid the foun¬ 
dations of its mythology.^ The Accadians seem to have 
descended from Elam, bringing with them the picture¬ 
writing from which the cuneiform was developed. Not 
Semitic, as the Genesis table represents them, the Elam¬ 
ite tribes spoke Turanian dialects, and derived the name 
Elam from the Accadian Nuinina (Highlands), translated 
into Semitic. They were from earliest times continually 
invading Babylonia, where they established dynasties, — 
22S0-1270 li.C. Even down to the si.xth century there 
were wars between the two nations. From these tribes 
came the astronomy of the Semites, who located tlie zenith 
over Elam. Assyrian art also came from them. 

On this race, who call themselves mountaineers {Acca~ 
(ini'), arose tliat largely Semitic-Assyrian civilization, local¬ 
ized more especially in Nineveh, and known to us already 
through its connection with the Hebrews and the more 
or less mythical traditions of the Greeks. Whether the 
Turanian-Accadians were preceded by a “Cephenian” face 
of Hamitic affinities, from Egypt or elsewhere, spread all 
over Eastern Asia, and designated in tlie Bible as Cushites; 
and whether, as Lenormant supposes, these Cushites of 
Ethiopia, in its widest extent, placed in Genesis among 
the children of Ham, were really the oldest branch of the 
Semitic family, and thus serve to explain the origin of 
that Semitic influence in Babylonia which speedily sup¬ 
planted the Turanian exotics; or whether a still earlier 
black race was found in the country by these Hamitic 
Semites, by coalescence with which tliey lost many Sem¬ 
itic traits, but preserved and transmitted Semitic speech,* 
— are questions of conjecture on which the monuments 
as yet throw no adequate light. The admixture of 
Semite and Mongol is, however, distinctly marked in the 

* Say«e in the EneytUftdia Britmnka^ —Bibylooli.** 

3 Lcoomant: CkaUtan Mtfic, p|k 343, 34s* 
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monumental records, even in the Babylonian sculptures, 
which are believed by Hamy to show these bvo ethnic 
types. Recent Etruscan researches have revealed a type 
similar to that which is here believed to be Mongoliim, 
lending plausibility to Taylor’s theory of the Mongoliim 
origin of the Etruscans. 

Cuneiform script proved as susceptible of modification 
to meet the requirements of Western Asiatic civilization 
as the Semitic alphabet has to serve the same purpose 
for European. Its ingeniously varied combinations repre¬ 
sented the sounds of the most differing tongues, — of 
Turanian languages like the Susian, Mctlian, and Chal¬ 
dean; of Semitic, like the Assyrian; of Indo-European, 
like the Armenian and the Persian. Like the Chinese, 
which has been of equal competency for the East of 
Asia, it was originally composed of ideographic or pic¬ 
ture signs, as is proved by an inscription of tliis kind at 
Susa, and by the possibility of tracing the process of de¬ 
velopment, through pha.scs similar to those of Egyptian 
and Chinese systems, from the pure picture-sign to the 
largely phonetic.^ 

Not less remarkable has been the expansive force of this 
Mongoloid family, as represented in the East of i^ia by 
the wide extension of tlie Chinese and of their civiliza¬ 
tion, and in the West by the immense deposit of tribes 
speaking dialects of the Altaic or Turanian type, covering 
ancient Elam,* Chaldea,* Parthia,* and Media ; * and if the 
“Scythians” of Justin were of the same family, as he be¬ 
lieved and as is probable enough, holding possession of the 
most of Asia for fifteen hundred years. 

These analogies are of very great interest in the study 

> I.rnoniiMt: M>vaial i»/ Ameitnt ffittory of the East, I. 4S4> 

• Thh is shown !*y the Susian inscripikms. 

• Accul or Somir. 

• Ctesi» sa>-s the Parthian* were Sicythkn*. 

• Tlij* has b«o fully sliown by Opp«u. 
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of a family of nations which has played a much larger part 
in tiic history of human progress than was even suspected 
till within the last quarter of a century. But this is not all. 
The fact that the two great systems of writing in which 
the chief civilizations of Eastern and Western Asia have 
found tlicir record, — the Chinese ideographic and the 
Babylonian cuneiform, — were Turanian achievements, is 
of even more striking significance. From that ethnic 
family, which has been regarded as the most materialistic 
and most devoted to transient and trivial matters, has pro¬ 
ceeded a twofold immortality. The ideograph has been 
developed into the enduring literary medium of a vast 
living civilization; the cuneiform has been the equally en¬ 
during monumental record of a departed one. The ideo¬ 
graph has been the ever-changing ideal of a thoroughly 
concrete and seemingly unprogressive family; the cunei¬ 
form speedily crystallized into a changeless expression 
of the most ardent and passionate of races, the herald 
of progress in the Oriental world. One only almost 
reached the alphabetic stage of writing; but both show 
that ethics, science, literature, mythology, and religion 
could seize a comparatively rudimentary form of the art, 
and fill its child-like picture-moulds with their universal 
meanings; that intuition and faith found expression in 
tliesc, long before the slow processes of analytic study out 
of which creeds and alphabets alike proceed. Both arc 
wonders of the constructive power of mind in early civ¬ 
ilization ; striking instances of its evolutionary movement, 
which can be traced back in each to the primitive picture- 
sign, the language of creative imagination in its germ. 
They thus bear witness to the continuity of ideal purpose 
down the course of history. All alphabetic signs, the 
perfected organ of human speech, were gradually shaped 
from materials analogous to the picture-sign’ of these 
Mongoloid races, who, without aid from Aryan or Semitic, 
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have brought the picture-sign up to a high point of de¬ 
velopment, giving it great capability of expression, as 
well as adaptability to the needs of different races. The 
Chinese found it competent to express more and more of 
their concrete detail-experience by an endless intricacy 
of strokes and figures. Tlie Assyrians and Pci'sians found 
it equally capable of ideal uses, conveyed successfully 
through endless combinations of a single constructive ele¬ 
ment, the graphic wedge. Through the strictness of its 
laws of structure, as positive in their use of the Chinese 
pencil stroke and the Babylonian wedge as the laws of ar¬ 
chitecture in tlieir use of arch and buttress and scr<.»ll,caine 
the possibility of a change of material from mere images 
into phonetic and syllabic signs, at the demand of sound 
for free representation as script; and the more perfect 
analysis of sound evolves from tlicse the alphabet as the 
prime organ of human culture. From tlie Chinese signs 
have come several transitory alphabets of Asia, as well as 
the more permanent alphabet of Japan. And it seems 
probable, from recent researches as well as from the 
myth which traces letters to Babylon, that the Phrenician 
letters, whence the archaic Greek, and through them the 
present European, were derived from cuneiform originals.' 
Deecke, aided by Schrader and others, has traced them to 
modified forms of Assyrian cursive, in the ninth century 
before Christ, and undertakes to show the original names 
of many of the Hebrew letters in the Assyrian language.* 

Cuneiform writing, then, carried the monumental litera¬ 
ture of three great linguistic families, — the Turanian, the 
Semitic,the Aryan; tlie first represented by the Accadians, 

* ZtiUckr. d. Detdsek. Gtulltfh. xxxi In lh« wme. si. 75-^ 

Wiicike, wIm) denvc* thtm from liiaple Uioices iostend of prt^vuiitK sdlown that they 
mutt haye come orisinoay from nabyloo. Renan alto intce!i tlteni to Hahyinn, ihoogh not 
to the cancUorm tLniKues 113). LenoriMut’e theory a( t^i^ypiian oHsin 

from hieratic »ipu does not ecem to be wnll etuuined. 

• The reeeercbes of echo^en into the Cyptiote inscripdooi in Creek hove tu^getted the 
derivation of tlie Creek characters from the cuneiforok 
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the second by the Assyrians, the third by the Persians. 
It concentrated, on the western rim of the Iranian plateau, 
those diversities of culture by which Iran was distinguished 
from tlic simpler uniformities of the far East, and which 
form the transition to still richer unities of civilization. 
As these three races, in succession, adopted this form of 
writing, an increasing force of combination was manifested 
in it; the ideographic outlines became more artistic; tlie 
rectilinear strokes were changed to something like curves. 
From the oldest Chaldean type, through Assyrian and 
Median to latest Persian, it reached successively the three 
gfreat stages of writing, — ideographic, syllabic, alphabetic. 
It was the inseparable companion of the Iranian mind, and 
the symbol of its comprehensiveness. 

The immense fecundity of the Chinese in secular, and 
of the Mongols of Central Asia in religious literature, 
which has been pointed out in a previous volume of this 
work,* prepares us to expect from the kindred race of 
Accadians, who invented letters and recorded thought in 
primitive Mesopotamia, evidences of similar mental activ¬ 
ity. And as the basis of those civilizations was a devel¬ 
oped fetichism, expressed in systems of divination, so we 
shall not be surprised to find that the earliest cuneiform 
reports this kind of product on an extended scale. The 
library of Asshur-bani-pal furnishes fragments of a vast 
Accadian work on Magic, of no less than two hundred 
tablets, which “ was for Chaldea what the Atharva-Veda 
was for India.” And here, at the beginning of Iranian 
life, is foreshadowed the grand feature of its maturcr 
consciousness, in the inevitable Dualism of the fctichistic 
stage of human progress. The moral problem thus early 
stands as a division of heaven and earth between element¬ 
ary powers of good and evil, surrounded by which man 
maintains his liberty and asserts his personality by runic 

* The Author'* CAima, pvt u. chap. iv. 
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spells, talismans, amulets, imprecations, phylacteries, in¬ 
cantations. and sacred names and formulas repeated ad 
“ boundary which tlic gods cannot pass,"' — at 
whose bidding diseases and bewitchments come and go, 
while spirits follow the will of each possessor of their 
secret law. As in later Persian belief the struggle of good 
with evil is symbolized by the relations of Light and Dark¬ 
ness, so here, though in a less consciously symbolic and 
ethical form, light and darkness arc antagonists; here also 
the Dualism takes the form of a positive battle. The war 
* of the seven rebellious jl/asJtim, cosmic elementary spirits 
from the abyss, against the life of the heavens and the 
earth, against gods and men, whose ravages the spirit of 
Fire by aid of a divine messenger restrains, seems almost 
a prelude to the later wars of Ormuzd and Ahriman.- 
Accadian hymns to the protecting deity in Fire arc, as 
translated in I^Ainormant and Smith, scarcely inferior to 
those of the Avesta: — 

“ Fire, supreme chief rising high in the land! Hero, son of ocean, 
rising high ! 

Fire, with thy pure and brilliant flame, Tliou bringest light into the 
dwellings of darkness! 

Thou dccidest the fate of everything which has a n,ime. May the 
works of the man, his son, shine in purity ! 

May he be high as heaven, holy and pure as the earth I 
Thou who chasest the wicked Afasl’im, who strikest terror into the 
wicked heart. 

Destroyer of enemies, terrible weapon which diasest the plague, fer¬ 
tile, brilliant. 

May the rivers and the countries rest with thee! Expel cril from my 
body.” 

” God of the house, protector of the family! ”• 

" May the sunrise dissipate darkness, and the evil spirit depart into 
the desert! ” 

I loacription quoted by Lenormant in Chaldtan AbgiCy |k 44. 

* Lenormant: CMtietw Mdgie-, p. iS. Smith: Disetwrux, p. 398. 

■ IbUL, pp. 184-186. 
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** Thou who curest my face, direct my hand, Light of the Universe, 
Thou who causest lies to disappear, and dissipatest evil powers, at the 
raising of my hand, come at the calls f ” ^ 

** Illuminator of darkness, opener of the countenance (of sorrow). 
Setter up of the fallen, supporter of the sick ! 

Unto Illy light look the great gods, and the spirits of earth all bow 
before thy face.”* 

f The moral bearings of Accadian Dualism are not less 
striking in so superstitious a fetichism as this. Smith 
thus translates a penitential psalm: — 

** O my Lord, my transgression is great: many my sins. 

O my goddess, my transgression is great: many my sins. The trans' 
gression that I committed I knew not. 

The forbidden thing did I eat. My Lord in his wrath has punished 
me. 

I lay on the ground, and no man took me by the hand. 

I cried aloud, none would hear me. To my God I referred my dis¬ 
tress, my prayers addressed. 

O my God, seven limes seven are my transgressions.” * 

Like the later Zoroastrians, the Accadians derived good 
and evil from one source, Mul-gCt though not by con¬ 
scious abstraction, but rather by inability to analyse the 
moral sense and the cosmic elements. Curiously enough, 
Zrvan, the name given to the later constructed Unity, 
has been found in Berosus as mythic personification of 
the old Turanian race, whose Mul-ge certainly prefig¬ 
ures his function in the later faith.* The Fravashi, ideal 
guardian or higher soul assigned to every one in the 
Avesta, has his prototype for the Accadian faith in a 
similar guardian, who, however, shares in the infirmities 
of his follower.® 

The evil spirits of the Accadians, like the Hebrew, dwelt 
in the air and desert, and took possession of the body and 

* L«nornixpt: CMaUtam M^gic, pfv 179^ iSj. 

* Sayc«’t aditfon oi Smith’a Bariy Bmiflmia, p. 34. * nM., p. a 6 . 

* Lenonnant: CAsidtaik Mkgic, pp. ss, laj, ao5. * Ibid., p. iSa. 
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mind of man in the form of disease. The future world, as 
described in Accadian hymns, was similar to the Hebrew 
S/itol: its imprisoned shades dwelt in darkness and dust, 
with scarce a sign of feeling, yet somehow survived death 
with a kind of consciousness, and were even sometimes 
taken up into the company of the gods. 

'riie instinctive anticipation on this lower stage, of prin¬ 
ciples in which more advanced culture has found high 
religious meaning, is not illustrated by the dualism of ele¬ 
mentary powers alone. The Accadians had a mystical scale 
of numbers, and s;iw a secret virtue in holy names. Thus 
Seven is the number of .spirits of evil (Jilitskwi). But the 
fear and the hope rise, even through the superstitions, to 
trust in the personal will of all-pervading protective being. 
The Supreme Name, “the .secretof Ilea," which he teaches 
to his son, the mediating god, is called “The Number; " 
and by this hidden law of the world all forces arc ordained 
and ruled. Jewish reverence for an ineffable Name in 
Cabala and Talmud goes back, says Lenormant, to the 
magic of the Chaldean Accadians.' In the popular songs 
and agricultural maxims everything has its own fortunate 
number. Here arc the earliest “ tcraphim," or little fig¬ 
ures of gods and animals, believed to carry the mystic 
potency involved in their creation, and .set up in the 
thresholds and near the bed* as protection, foreshad¬ 
owing the idolized types and images of more cultured 
religions. The divining-rod of the Accadian magician 
anticipates the miraculous staff of Moses, which subju¬ 
gates those of the Egyptian conjurers; * and his arrows, 
those which the Hebrew prophet casts for similar pur¬ 
poses.* We do not here enter into the consideration of 
tlie amazing fact tliat the main portion of that remark- 


* Lenmmant: C/MltUttn Mafk, p. 44. * IbkL, p. aK 

■ a Kiii(a, xtH. X4-|Q^ 

* Safoe’t Lteittrt 0 m BaiyiMuam LiUrmiurt htf»r* llu InttituU, in Loodonw 1878. 
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able Assyrian literature, gathered into the royal library 
of Nineveh, — with its great Bibles of hymns and prayers, 
of magic, of astronomy, agriculture, mythology; above all, 
with its wonderful epos containing those primeval stories of 
Solar Labors,of Titan Wars, of a Flood, and of the Descent 
of a God to the Dead, on which so much of Hebrew and 
Greek mythology was probably built, — was translated by 
the Semites out of this old Accadian tongue. I wish to 
note a more important historical relation in this earliest 
Turanian phase of the development of Iran. 

Even here we find that intense direction of the religious 
nature towards persons, as distinguished from principles 
and laws, which is characteristic of that whole develop¬ 
ment. Its primitive magic is absorbed in personal wills, 
good and evil, to be loved, feared, or propitiated: it is one 
endless conversation witli a superhuman world of positive 
aims, purposes, motives. And it has been noticed by 
Lenormant * that Accadian magic differs from E^ptian in 
the absence of that identification of the dead with deity, 
which gave the risen spirit the name of Osiris in Egypt, 
and even raised the animal world into more than a symbol 
of eternal things. Of this pantheistic loss of the person 
in the idea, not a trace exists in Accadian thought. Nor 
do sacred names, formulas, truths, possess tlie power, as in 
Hindu and Egyptian piety, to constrain the superhuman 
world. The Accadian priest bowed before a superior per¬ 
sonality, appealing to this in prayer, and conquering evil by 
the intercession of other persons, such as Merodach of the 
older hymns. The sovereign Name itself is not so much 
. a more or less abstract form of power, like the Egyptian 
names of deity, as a positive living Will. Personal media- 
torship begins in the old Chaldean tablets. Silik-mulu-khi,* 
who cures diseases, drives out demons, and raises the dead. 


I Ckald*«H Hatk, chap. ri. 

» nyvuia ia Lenotmaat: CkakUan pp. 64* 
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by knowicdijc given him as the commissioned son of Hea, 
— “ giving and saving life/’ “ merciful king of heaven and 
earth,” — strikingly resembles the mediatorial saviours of 
Zoroastrianism and Christianity. Silik-mulu-khi never 
reached the abstract form of the Christ of the Church, 
was not an idea, a mystic presence, an all-conquering 
Name, a process of history, — but remained a person 
only, endowed with beneficent functions, but absorbing 
an analogous veneration: 

” Lord, thou art sublime. What transitory being is equal to thee ? 

Among gods, the rewarder: among go<ls, the hero. 

To thee are hcav’cn and e.arth ; to thee arc death and life.” 

He is so evidently regarded as a personage in real life, 
that the bibliolater identifies him with Nimrod, and the 
scholar with Mcrodach. The idea of a mediator, the nat¬ 
ural result of a worship of deity as personal will, is trace¬ 
able, like other Semitic beliefs, to a Turanian antiquity. In 
its substance, it is precisely what we find it in the relation 
of the Accadian through Silik-mulu-khi to Hea; namely, 
that of one individual to a higher individual, facilitated by 
a third. Transformed, as in Christianity, into a mystic eso¬ 
teric idea of unity, drawing the mind away from concrete 
wills to supreme ideas and principles, it loses its essential 
meaning; and were the change but consistently and com¬ 
pletely made, would lose its historic and personal basis 
altogether, and cease to claim any, or even to admit 
its possibility. Of this there is no hint in Accadian 
conceptions; nor even of that interchangcableness* of 
divine names which we find in the Veda dimly foreshad¬ 
owing the unity of all gods in the impersonal Brahm. 
Here, on the contrary, every god stands in his own dis¬ 
tinct individuality, — spirits without number, inhabiting 
natural forms, or using natural powers, but not traced 
back to one principle or grand generalization of the di- 
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vine. A personal guardian invisibly attends every one, and 
personal demons possess body and mind. A supreme 
triad — Anu, Hea, Mul-ge — respectively rule Heaven, 
Earth, and the Underworld; from the last of whom both 
good and evil spirits proceed. Even in the dark deeps 
of Shc 61 there dwells a living helper, Nin-dar, slayer of 
monsters and pests. Finnic magic, as described in the 
Kalevala, shows a similar triad of personal rulers, a simi¬ 
lar dualistic struggle of good and evil powers, with similar 
exorcisms and spells for expulsion of demons, mainly 
through gods of light. The religions of these kindred 
races agree also in placing that kind of metal in which 
each was specially wont to work under a special god. 
Similar affinities have been sought in anotlier race be¬ 
lieved to have been of Turanian type, the Etruscans; and 
the evidence, both as regards personal names and religious 
beliefs, is very striking.^ The solar origin of the Accadian 
deities and legends becomes more obvious the more they 
are traced to their elements, revolving around the move¬ 
ment of the sun through his visible and invisible paths, of 
the upper and under worlds, of day and night, and through 
the zodiacal signs, of which these Turanian astronomers 
seem to have been the framers.^ 

The records of this primeval civilization, which was 
flourishing in Chaldea at least forty centuries ago, and per¬ 
haps a thousand years earlier tlian that, have been care¬ 
fully preserved. If the Semitic Assyrians who supplanted 
the ” Accad and Sumir ” had done nothing else but trans¬ 
late tlieir contents from tlie older language and cuneiform 
type to which they \yere committed into their own cur¬ 
rent writing and tongue, not only preserving the originals, 
but providing for their study the appliances of lexicon 

* Isaac Taylor in Kt^ort ^ Orunial Imitrmafwttal Cntfrttt, 1S74 (TrilbnerX 

* Hymns as transUted in Lanormant: ChtUdtait Magki and the leseneb as described by 
Sayoe: L*ctttr€ oa Babjtlanian LiUraturt before the Royal Inslilote in Landoo, 187S. 
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and grammar, and all with a scrupulous historic affection 
amounting to a filial piety like that of the Chinese in these 
matters,—they would have entitled themselves to the lasting 
gratitude of mankind, and can never be charged with hav¬ 
ing lived to little purpose. And this they have tlioroughly 
done. 

The records of the old Accadian kings, from Lig-Bagas 
of Ur down, arc jejune, — mere items of temple and tower¬ 
building, their names now given in Semitic, now in Tura¬ 
nian.* But their literature was preserved in libraries, 
located in the numerous cities of Babylonia;^ and from 
these the Semitic Assyrians not only brought the great 
works of poetry, mythology, science, and magic which 
they translated and studied so carefully, but also probably 
derived their own system of free public libraries, like those 
of Sargon and vVsshur-bani-pal, into the inner working of 
which we can look to-day with astonishment that there 
is nothing new under the sun. The literary capacity of 
these old Turanians is perhaps the most remarkable fact 
in history. The oldest of epics, to which the name of 
Izdubar has been provisionally given, is an elaborated 
product of Accadian genius, forty centuries old, and shows 
how early the poetic faculty of man found inspiration in 
the great lights of heaven.* This marvellous epic, with 
its twelve great legends based on the twelve zodiacal 
signs, turning their Accadian names into dramatic per¬ 
sonifications, and the process of the Sun through their 
successive mansions into labors of a mythic hero, which 
arc curiously paralleled or repeated in the Semitic and 
Aryan forms of the Hercules myth, interweaving also the 
lunar phases in a form which is the prototype of that 
wide-spread cycle of myths wherein a dying god is 

1 Smith: Enrfy Histgry ^Babyism. RtCfrds »/iJu Past, voL iB. 

* Smith: A Hertnt Hhtory ^ Baiyltm (Styct^ft ed.), p. 19. 

* Sm aecoant oT this epic in S«yc«*> Baiyl^nia* LUtnUmnt ; ud the poem hi Smith’s 
A ^yrkm Ditetwritt (Seyce’s ed.). 
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mourned by the spirit of love in Nature, and sought by 
her in the Underworld, — this marvellous epic is worthy 
to be called the cradle of mythologies, even from what 
we already know of its contents. Another cycle of Ac- 
cadian legends shows the perception of cosmical order 
and law as wrung from chaos by personal Will. The wars 
of gods against Titans in Greek cosmogony arc prefigured 
in those of Bel and Aku and Merodach against the de¬ 
structive forces of Nature, and the crude abortions—half 
beasts, half men — of chaos. How monsters of blind aim¬ 
less types and demons of the dark were conquered by the 
sabre of Merodach (lightning); how Tiamat, tlie abyss- 
mother of this abnormal progeny, was cloven and cast 
with her brood into the Underworld; how the storm-Titans 
fought in vain against the heavenly constructive lights,— 
was a favorite theme of Accadian imagination a thousand 
years before Hesiod wrote or Homer sung. This prog¬ 
ress by the strife of orderly will against blind force is the 
key-note of Western thought, struck so long ago on tlic 
shores of the Persian Gulf, to attune the soul of man with 
tlie signs of heaven. This is what the Sun meant to those 
first watchers of his triumphant march through cloud and 
storm and night. So the attempt of the seven storm-spirits 
to destroy the Moon-god was probably tlie poetic version 
of an eclipse.* The waning and waxing Moon is a queen 
of heaven descending through the chambers of the death- 
realm, putting off her garments of glory one by one, and 
then, divinely delivered, resuming them as she rises again 
upon a sorrowing and pining world.^ But long before the 
epic of Izdubar concentrated the faith of the Accadians, 
they had uttered their penitence, praise, and prayer to the 
gods of the heavenly bodies and the elemental powers 

1 Jteeerd* 9/ th* Past, vol ▼, (Fox Txlbot** tnuaUtioo). 

» Dttctml ^ Itktari Schrader’s translatioo. Alio Rtc«rJt rf' tht Ptui, toI L (Fok 
T albot’s traoslation). 
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in hymns and liturgies, the fragments of which surprise 
us by tlicir resemblance, in many respects, to the Hindu 
Veda and the Hebrew Psalms. The objects of worship 
arc different; but the ascri]}tion of personal feeling and 
will is quite as vivid and real as anything even in the 
latter, and the mastery of Nature by these indwelling 
powers impregnates elements and forms with a sympathy 
as intense as that which they yield to Indra or Jeliovah. 
''The will of Silik-mulu-khi rules the heavens and earth 
like a sword.” “ He commands tlic flower, and it ripens; 
the sea, and it is cairn.” The “hero I'irc clothes space 
like a garment, presses up the hills and kindles the dark¬ 
ness.” “ The overwhelming fear of Ami girds liis path 
in the sky.” “ Day is thy servant, O Islar, and heaven 
thy canopy.” The transgressor, confessing hi.s sins in the 
dust, and crying without help from man, “ addresses his 
prayer to his god.” “The sin thy ser%'ant has sinned, 
bring back to blessedness: let the wind carry away his 
transgression. May thy heart, like the heart of the mother 
of the setting day, to its place return! ” Tlicsc hymns 
must have been accumulating for centuries. 

The most characteristic thing about Accadian civilization 
is the passion for literature. In its old deluge myth, as 
reported by the Greeks from Berosus,^ the Chaldean Noah 
(Xisuthrus) is bidden to bury the sacred writings at Sip- 
para, his native city, before the flood comes; and there, 
after he has been taken up to heaven, his followers return 
to recover them. Cannes, the fish-god from the sea-coast, 
to whom these primitive Chaldeans ascribe their culture, 
is expressly said to have brought them letters. Like the 
Chinese, they invent a historic system of writing, — to the 
West of Asia what that of China was to the East. Peace¬ 
able and industrious, they meditated on the world, and 

* Abydeotti ami Aleunder Polyhiator; Leoonaaat: Lt dHuit tt BaiyUm- 

p. t. 
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turned the results of patient observation to legend, sci¬ 
ence, and song of praise. Their science, as yet in the 
elementary stage in many respects, was at least inspired 
by the search for causes, by the sense of continuity and 
development in Nature; and this far more than with the 
Semitic races, who inherited tlicir culture, and used it 
mainly in the interest of supernaturalism and national 
exclusiveness. They not only worshipped the great ele¬ 
mental wholes,— the heaven, the earth, the sea, — but 
wrought with marvellous energy at the foundations of all 
future astronomy, agriculture, and commerce. It was cer¬ 
tainly Accadian observation which began and continued the 
great astronomical work of Sargon’s library in seventy-two 
books, inscribed in the name of Bel-Merodach as god of 
the starry heavens, intermediate between tlie upper sphere 
and the earth. Largely magical and astrological, it con¬ 
tained notices of comets, conjunctions, eclipses, lunar arid 
planetary phases, cyclic returns, and even,as some suppose, 
of spots on the sun. The Accadians were tlie inventors of 
our twelve zodiacal signs, with their very names, and of our 
great divisions of time into tlie year of twelve months and 
three hundred and si.xty days, and our week of seven days, 
which they named after sun, moon, and planets, and sepa¬ 
rated by sabbaths or rest-days, religiously set apart by 
statute. They named the Milky Way the “long path,’* 
and it has been affirmed by decipherers that they made 
celestial charts, and drew lines corresponding to eqiiaWi* 
and ecliptic, dividing them into degrees; and Layard found 
a magnifying lens at Nineveh, on whose historical rela^ 
tions conjecture may well be rife.^ Fragments of* aigti- 
cultural works point us to them as the industrious founders 
of the vast system of irrigation and production of which 
the wealth of Babylonia was the result We have their 
Fasti; their lists of classified animals .and plants, their 

t xbit» caiefaQr Minunarixed bvm SayCa'B Litnnimrr> 
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geographical statistics and lists; their labor songs and 
maxims, their farmer's calendar, their system of ownership 
in lands and harvests, and records of their sales and wills and 
loans. The far-reaching commercial life of Babylon and 
Nineveh, by land and sea, must have sprung from this older 
civilization of industry and culture. They had an archi¬ 
tecture of their own, and wrought in tc.xtile fabrics and in 
stone. Their laws guarded the right of inheritance, of 
private “ sanctuary,” secured married women’s property, 
gave the mother the highest place in the family,^ pun¬ 
ishing rejection of her more severely than the same sin 
against the father, though distinguishing against the fe¬ 
male in eases of infidelity. They fine cruelty towards 
slaves, though very inadequately.^ They strictly unite 
Church and State; the statutes of the land arc the com¬ 
mandments of Hca, to which the king must conform in 
tlieir traditional rights, or the nation perishes; judges are 
placed under oatlis and penalties; brothers exhorted to 
mutual love and generous dealing in tlic name of the law, 
and in the temples of the gods; * and documents of loans, 
contracts, transfers, and debts are preserved on papyrus 
leaves as well as on stone. Here is a long advance on 
patriarchal institutions. The free world of the West be¬ 
gins to appear, singularly enough, in a Turanian race. 
Well might this historic race dwell on the mastery of 
chaos in their songs to creative gods of cosmic order and 
enlightened will. On their firm foundation the religions 
and cultures of the world were built, and every hour re¬ 
veals some new root of civilization pushing through this 
till recently unimagined soil. The far-famed learning, the 
parent-religion of Babylon, the mysterious gift of the 
Chaldean in all that the ancient world held worthy of awe 


* E. Tbomis (yimnii't/ 1 / Ikt Atiatic SecUtj, xL p. 1, new eetiee). 

* »/Uu Past, vol. uL 

* Ibid., vole. V. vii. (Seyce and Smith). 
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and wonder, has found at last its historic conditions; and, 
like all that man most venerates, testifies, with all the Se¬ 
mite’s prestige of miracle in its train, to the natural law of 
evolution, to the truth that all seeming beginnings point 
beyond themselves. 

The Assyrians who transmitted this Turanian wisdom 
illustrate the same laws. Their respectful heed to it, and 
their patient care for its preservation by grammatical re¬ 
searches, syllabaries, lists of corresponding words, was a 
recognition of universal relations, an escape from race- 
prejudice, surprising at so early a period. It seems to 
lay the corner-stone of a cosmopolitanism which has since 
conditioned the progress of civilization. In various forms 
we shall continue to find this force of combination the 
special gift of Iran to history. We note it here on the 
outermost edge of that region geographically, and at its 
remotest epoch historically, as transition of the human 
mind to conscious progress. It is here that races suc¬ 
cessively open their sympathy,—first the Turanian, then 
the Semitic, and then the Aryan, — a movement, it will be 
recognized, of immense interest in the social history of 
mankind. Only the wealth of modem archxological sci¬ 
ence has revealed what unimagined continuity of social 
evolution through the sympathy of races, inspired this 
remote antiquity, — a chaos, it had been believed, of su¬ 
perstition and war. As the heart of Asshur opened to 
receive the gift of Turan, so the Mede and the Persian 
aftenvards welcomed that of conquered Nineveh and 
Babylon; until the aristocratic exclusiveness of the Greek 
in culture and of the Hebrew in religion was confronted 
by that oceanic tide of nations, that ill-compacted but 
swarming empire of a thousand tribes, that movable Baby¬ 
lon, gathered around a Cyrus or a Xerxes, to teach the 
one race a larger synthesis of humanity, and to prepare 
for the other a historic indebtedness which should in 

*3 
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after times sap that claim of special inspiration which 
its intense self-confidence had imposed on the civilized 
world.* 

Even .so conservative a scholar as George Smitli was 
at length led, by his Assyrian studies, to accept the 
conclusion that “ antiquity borrowed far more from the 
vaLlcy of the Euphrates than from that of the Nile,'* and 
that “ Chaldea, ratlicr than Egypt, is the home of Euro¬ 
pean civilization."^ It is not le.ss true, as we shall see, 
that the Hebrew religion and records were inherited pro¬ 
ducts, in very large degree, of the same soil; and that 
Euphrates, not Jordan, is the deepest source of Jewish and 
Christian tradition. Renan, who has comprehended very 
imperfectly the value of cuneiform studies, while allowing 
that “ before the entrance of Indo-luiropean and Semitic 
nations on the field of history, there were very ancient 
civilizations, to which we arc indebted for elements of 
industry and a long experience of material life," adds 
that " all this fades before such facts as the mission of 
Moses," etc. (!) What part has been played by thc.se 
older races in directing the religious life of the Jewish 
and Christian world will be a question for our present 
inquiry. 

It is difficult as yet to determine how large a portion of 
Assyrian culture was derived from Accadian sources. The 
development was certainly continuous, and, even v/ithout 
the light tlirown on it by cuneiform studies, is clearly trace¬ 
able to tlie sea-coast at the mouth of the Euphrates. It is 
here that all ancient tradition places the earliest social, 
industrial, intellectual life of Western Asia. Hither, as 

^ The Aatymn kings hnv« left the record of their coneedng, eopyit^, and preaenring of 
the old tablet* from Babylon and iu munerous sister seats of le.iroing. of their careful 
arrangement of them in librarit* in great Aseyrian cities under minute care, and of the 
ateady growth cf these libraries from the end of the ninth to the middle of the Mventb 
century before Christ (Sayce’s Smith: CkcJdtan Ace&imt of Gtnttis, p. ay.) 

> At^yruut DUceotrus, p. 451. 
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Berosus reports from Babylonian records, came the mythic 
civilizers, — Oannes and his Annedoti, half fish, half man, 
—at repeated intervals, to teach rude men the arts of life. 
Whether these mystic seven represent so many sacred 
books of an early priesthood, or whether their amphibious 
type points to “ Cushite navigators ” bringing Egyptian 
culture, or whether they are but mythic expressions for 
the principal Accadian gods, Anu and Hea, out of whose 
names most of tlieir individual titles appear to be formed, 
as well as their general appellation {Annedoti)} or possibly 
for tlie Accadian Hea-khan, “Hea, the fish,”^—tliey are 
at least natural types of social origin for a race dwelling 
in the constant presence of oceanic life. The myth be¬ 
longs to the great cycle, of which Dagon and Derketo, 
Jonah, etc., are forms. The same causes peopled the 
Chaldean chaos with sea-monsters, under the sway of 
Tiamat, “ the watery abyss,” whence the gods also rise 
and create. In the mythologies of Asia generally, “ocean” 
means the atmospheric deep, — space mingling with sea, 
for the mind as it does for the eye.® In the Chaldean we 
first hear tlie roar of the actual ocean, not as mere infinite 
space, but as productive living power. There was a fine 
presentiment of scientific trutli in tlie old cosmogonies 
that made the sea the parent of all things. It is here, 
on the shore of the Persian Gulf, that Bel-Merodach, the 
Semitic god of civilization, had his strife with the sea, as 
primal chaotic element, cleaving her in two, and then 
making the cosmic order from his own divided brain. 
Similar forms of pantheistic evolution, in India and 
Greece, produce Brahma from a dismembered Praj^lpati, 
and Athene from tlie split brain of Zeus; and from the 
disseverment of a primal giant Ymir comes the Norse 

* Lctiormant; Chnldttui Mafic, pp. mi-ms. 

* Smith: CkaldtaH Actmai Cement (Sifce's tdirioo). p. $>$• 

* Rcksteij) oa Cotmocoey oT Sindtoniathon {Jemmal ^ the Reyal Axiatic Sedetft xW. 
xv., Sftb Kries). 
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universe. So strong was their sense of contrast between 
orderly law and blind caprice, that the bridge from one 
to the other seemed to the worshippers of Nature to re¬ 
quire a tragedy of self-evolution. Its connection in Chal¬ 
dean cc>sniogony with the sea marks, as we shall see here¬ 
after, a very primitive form of this recognition of necessary 
law. Here too were the earliest sanctuaries and sacerdotal 
colleges, schools of astrolog>'^ and mathematics.^ Here 
was Ur, reputed home of the Hebrews, most Turanian of 
Chaldean cities; here Surippak, place of books; here 
Erech, scat of prie.stly culture; here the ancestral land of 
the rha:nicians, sea-lovers and merchants of the ancient 
world, whose primitive world-plasm was the water, and 
whose gods, like tlic Chaldean, were fish-men. Here the 
oldest Semites mingled with earlier settlers of that great 
Scythic race (Turanian), of which Justin .says that in 
early times they covered all known regions of Asia.* 
Here Bab-ilu (gate of the god) became tlic Semitic name 
of an old Accadian city, K&-Dingira (same meaning), 
while the kings of Chaldea proper had still Turanian 
names.® At last “Asshur went fortli and builded Nine¬ 
veh,”*— the god of the nation being put for tlie nation, 
and the name of the nation then used, Hebremvise, as a 
personal name. And so the two cities, Semite and Semito- 
Turanian, grow side by side for centuries of rivalry, till 
tlie beginning of the eighth century before Christ saw tlic 
power of Babylon broken by the great Sargonide dynasty 
of Nineveh, which ruled as one the two greatest empires 
of the East. The closing period of the Assyrian empire, 
from Tiglath-pileser to Asshur-bani-pal, concentrated the 
fruits of a civilization of fifteen centuries; till, enfeebled 
by luxury, and harassed by Scythian hordes, it yielded 
to the hardy mountaineers of Cyaxares the Medc and his 


* Lanormaflt: Frttfm. p. uo. 

* LeBonnut: CluCiUaH p. ytS, 


* Justin: ii. 3. 

* Gen«^ X. 11. 
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Babylonian allies. Then Babylon rose again to the 
zenith, and Nebuchadnezzar made her the heir in full of 
all past ages. 

In the light of recent researches, the statement of Op- 
pert that the two elements of Chaldco-Assyrian civilization 
were too closely interwoven to be distinguished, either in 
respect of language, manners, or worship, appeai-s extreme. 
But in the most important features of what we may call the 
Iranian type of historic influence, there were certainly 
striking resemblances between these two races. To tlie 
nerve of Turanian industry corresponded that of Assyrian 
passion for military success. Alike in Babylon and Nineveh 
the records of monarchs are one continued boast of de¬ 
votion to their ideals, whether of overthrowing kingdoms 
or of erecting shrines. In both the ziggurat shoots up¬ 
ward its seven stages, bearing witness to the superstitions 
of an audacity that must surely have called down the wrath 
of a jealous God. That Turanian thirst for universal do¬ 
minion under a single head, which appears alike in the 
spread of these tribes over Western Asia to build up a vast 
industrial empire on the Persian Gulf, in the ever-advanc¬ 
ing expansion of the Chinese emperor-worshippers to the 
opposite shore of the continent, and in the shorter-lived 
conquests of a Tamerlane or a Genghis-Khan, has its ana¬ 
logue in the boundless ambition of Semito-Assyrian kings. 
In Asshur-bani-pal or Tiglath-pileser, scourger of nations, 
king of kings, lord of the universe, one with heaven's host, 
earthly image of a Semitic Asshur or Jahveli, the personal 
will stands in its pure exclusiveness as absolute human 
godhood, burning with a nervous fire that consumes all 
flesh. It is the worship of such exclusive authority that 
impresses us in the politico-religious life of Assyria, Ju¬ 
dea, Arabia, and the world-coveting and world-mastering 
faiths that sprang from these Semitic centres; and it was 
inherited, in less extreme form, by the Persian and his 
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ShAhAn-shali. In all these the nations follow, as the 
million ripples their tidal-wave, some omnipotent king or 
messiah, over whom visibly or invisibly hovers his arche¬ 
typal self, the winged man, whether as Ormuzd, Asshur, 
or Jahveh, or the Christian Creator and Judge. Thus ap¬ 
pears, in its instinctive might, the aJI-productivc worship 
of will-power, of which modern religions have been the 
successive waves. Tlic same tribal c.xigencics in these Se¬ 
mitic empires created II and Bel, and Asshur and Jahveh, 
and Arabian Allah. 

The gods of Assyria arc the older gods of Chaldea, with 
tlie conspicuous c.\ception of Asshur,' who, as .special su¬ 
preme tribal deity, takes the place before occupied by Bel.- 
The kings recognize his constant, present will, and rule by 
his dictating word, intensely sympathizing with his passion¬ 
ate and jealous nature, dedicating to him their conquests 
and monuments, palaces and temples and public works, 
in gratitude and joy, and calling themselves, in pride or in 
loving dependence, by his name.* No sense of personal 
relation with deity can be more intensely real, and none has 
ever inspired greater enthusiasm in conquest and in work. 
So real and human is Asshur, that Rawlinson thinks he must 
have been a deified man, a positive “ son of Shorn *’(•)* ^ 
degree of similar communion is made possible in the ease 
of inferior gods by the energy of volition of which they arc 
all types of one kind or another. The monumental symbol 
of Belus is the horned cap of Hca, the god of wisdom, the 
serpent; of Sin, the crescent or new moon; of Shamas, the 

* Acoordiog (0 Sa}«e, AaUtur means the water.boider (of the Hem). According; (o Kie- 
pert, iUkuM, in Dariua'a inacriptiocis, means'‘good or jutoriginally ** oren, smooth." 
Ltkriwh Jtr nlten G*0fr., p. ijo. 

* UcruMs in Dubois' Auyria and CAaldta, pp. 56^ 57. 

* Not lots than thirty^iae ol the thirty>mne names of Assyrian kinga contain the nanve or 
designation of a god, thirteen of these contain the element Awhnr: as 

“Asshur (h) the lord of his people Attkur-iaMi-JtU, “Aaihor is protector of tho 
chDd and Busitr-AuJktir, “a stronghold C**) Asshur.'' Rswliusoo: AncktU HomartkUt, 
iL a 4 S*S 4 <>. 

* Ratriinson: A neknt M0t*arekki\ iL }. 
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four-rayed orb, or creative sun; of Vul, the thunderbolt; 
of Ninip, the winged guardian man-bull at the gate, and 
the herculean strangler of lions; of Nergal, war-king, the 
man-lion; of Nebo, god of learning, the sunrise (?), or 
the wedge, and on his statues was written “ The preserver 
of those who hear him and bless his name.”* Merodach 
is the redeeming god, ever at hand to save and restore,— 
the Krishna, the Buddha, the Christ, of the Assyrian. The 
angry gods, especially Anu, stand ready to avenge them¬ 
selves, to break in with flood and fire and pestilence.* These 
gods of human will are coupled, human-wise, with god¬ 
desses. The Persian’s symbol of Ormuzd, a winged war¬ 
rior, with bow and lifted hand, enclosed in the world-circle, 
was transmitted to him from the Asshur of the Ninevite 
kings. Their symbol of growtli also, the Tree with the 
candelabra-branches, or ending upward in the pine-cone 
or vegetable flame, has descended, by the same right of 
human significance, in Persian fir-cone and Hebrew burn¬ 
ing bush and tree of life. How these gods of the will 
battle with monsters on the monumental walls, — strange, 
half-human creatures, fit survivals of the Chaldean chaos, 
but all terribly alive and instinct with evil purpose I The 
kings are all Nimrods, and boast their trophies in hunting. 
They are flames of wrath, besoms of destruction; deso- 
lators of nations, forever on the raid. When we think of 
Assyrian art, we tliink of a splendid vitality, animal and 
human, and an intense will; of comparative contempt for 
mere scenery; of crude and grudging treatment of lower 
forms of Nature; of every quality that goes with personal 
force,—strengtli, grandeur, motive power, ideal purpose, 
dramatic sympathy with all vigorous life, earnest religious 
abandon. Everywhere these figures spring to incarnate 


* Annalt* dtx Rot* d' tiB. 

* Gaorfe Smith: ChxUtUxut Account of Gomotitt the leseiid of Dibbva, pp> 13S-X19; the 
■in of Zd, pp. >f5-iS4. 
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life; the very cornices arc crowned with animals, the 
scroll-patterns arc tree-shoots and winged bulls. In the 
treatment of living energy, Nimrud and Koyunjik bear 
away the palm from Greece herself, and show little inferi¬ 
ority in technical science. Tlie horse and his rider thun¬ 
dering to battle with level spear; the resistless king, of one 
body and soul with his rushing steeds, launching arrows 
like thunderbolts on the foes of his god; the creatures 
with outspread wings and eagle eyes that guard the sacred 
tree;^ the firm advance and lifted hands of lower gods 
adoring Asshur; the dying agony of the wounded lion;^ 
the horses dropping slowly with failing knees; the terror 
of tlic wild as.s, speared, and torn by hounds; ® the oxen 
moving towards each other with human feeling in every 
limb;^ the guardian bulls, with open jaws and terrible 
talons,— cverytliing in tliis art is alive with invincible pas¬ 
sion, with triumph or tenderness, aspiration or pain. I 
cannot but think the exquisite lines of Rossetti, on the 
Bull-god from Nineveh, have in them more of beauty than 
of truth: — 

“Those heavy wings spread high 
So sure of flight, which do not fly; 

That set gaze, never on the sky; 

Those scriptured flanks it cannot see*, 

Its crown, a brow-contracting load ; 

Its planted feet that trust the sod:. . . 

O Nineveh! was this thy God,— 

Thine also, mighty Nineveh?” 

In Assyrian art, derived mainly from Babylon, begins 
the full arch, the column, the arcade, the aqueduct, the 
tunnel, all forms that inaugurate movement and growth; 
immense motive force of transportation by pulley, lever, 
roller, and by human multitudes, working as one man, — 


* Riwlinsoo: A iteUni A/Morckiu, L 366. 
» Ibid., pp. 336-357. 


» Ibid., p. sss. 
* Ibid, p. 351. 
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all delicate forms of working art-designs of metal, as well 
as grand sculpture in stone. It is an art that presses on¬ 
ward and upward, a steady advance; as the kings grow 
in ability to the last, so their latest palaces are their best, 
their last age the golden. The Assyrian ziggurat spanned 
the whole of being, — an observatory and a tomb; a tower 
ascending to heaven, a monument resting on the dead; 
it watched the stars above, the graves bcncatli; that of 
Babylon held the tomb of Bclus, and kings were buried 
there as gods. Egypt has been supposed to be the parent 
of Assyrian art, because many symbols arc common to the 
t\vo countries, — the crux, the lotus, the goddess on a 
lion, the scarabxus, the sphinx; ^ but the spirit in the 
two styles differs as a flame of fire from a pyramid of 
stone. So intense is this creative fire, this instant will, 
that it consumes itself in its burning. Longing for the 
immortal, it seizes on the most transient materials. With 
plenty of stone at command, Assyrian architecture fol¬ 
lowed the traditions of Babylon, and used, to a great extent, 
sun-dried brick. Its palaces rapidly decayed. The im¬ 
pulsive rulers incessantly dismantled their own work, — 
each sacrificed that of his predecessor to the ambition of 
building more grandly, or else to anticipate the swift fate 
that approached it* As if the mere doing was enough, 
they set their gigantic structures on mounds of earth, 
which gave way under their weight. We have here the 
grandest testimony to that filiation of races, that conti¬ 
nuity of historic growth, which is the inspiration of mod¬ 
ern science, and has dispelled the superstitions of special, 
positive religions. Crete, Cyprus, and Sicily, Mycena; 
and Ilion and Corinth, tlie isles of the Aegean and the 
shores of Asia Minor every day reveal new evidences that 
the art as well as the mythology of the classic world was 


1 : Nhttvtk nnd Ut Rtmaiiis, ii. 170, 174. 

* lUwIinson: Ameitut Mtnarekitt, L 336. 
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to a lar^c degree an evolution of Assyrian ages. Tlic old 
Cabiri of Sainothracc, the Sphinx, the horned Venus of 
the recent excavations in Greece, the finely carved cylinders 
and castings of amulets and seals may be traced across the 
Ionian Sea to these cradles of thought and work. 

What a comment it is on the pa.ssionatc .self-will em¬ 
bodied in king-worship that so little has come down to 
us of domestic architecture or popular amusement I The 
people arc there on the monuments; they arc bringing 
tributes, drawing colossal bulls to the temples, hurled from 
the battlements of a besieged city, or shot down by royal 
arrows: in various ways they are carrying out the instant 
will of their kings. J5ut hardly more truly so than in the 
long ages of modern civilization that have succeeded the 
monarchies of Asia. We must not .suppose them ciphers. 
They do not show the merely conventional uniformity of 
the Egyptian ma.sscs; but more of individual life is rep¬ 
resented, as of those who shared the spirit of achievement 
that leads or drives them on, -r- and this, though the feel¬ 
ings of family affection arc not expressed as in Egypt. * 
The main themes of the inscriptions arc campaigns and 
trophies; but all the products of the Orient are figured 
there, and prove a stirring world of industry and trade. 
Hammurabi, Tiglath-pilcser, and Sennacherib boast great 
works of irrigation, “ for the good of the people,” helps 
to their agriculture. Assyrian productive labor must have 
followed in the Chaldean track. When Sargon say.s he 
has cleared forests, opened canals, dug wells, and spread 
fertility,* the claim involves labor of the mxsses for their 
own advantage as well as for his glory. The people of 
Nineveh in the seventh century before Christ traded from 
India in the East to Tartessus in the Wc.st.^ Records are 
extant of private contracts, and even of private banking 


* AHMJfs dtt Roit d'Attyrit, p. loo- 

’ See Sjipce: LiteraiHrt^ p. $r>. 
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houses.* The library of Asshur-bani-pal alone contained 
a greater amount of writing than all the monuments of 
Egypt, says Layard.® However this may be, it must have 
employed thousands of scribes, whose art of preserving 
records was itself a mark of popular civilization and es¬ 
tablished industrial culture. So were tlie provisions we 
find made for security of contracts and their registration.* 
That kings and people were mere voluptuaries is a He¬ 
brew slander, utterly without evidence. A nation that 
maintained for nearly ten centuries a constantly advanc¬ 
ing life of literary, military, and industrial power may be 
said to have burnt itself out in the fire of its own aspira¬ 
tions, but is surely no subject for our commonplaces on 
the fall of empires through luxury or depravity. Empires 
perish when destructive external forces are too strong for 
their inward force of self-preservation. It was the inva¬ 
sion of Assyria by Scythian hordes in the sixth century 
that gave her the decisive blow; which was only followed 
up by Cya.xares and his Medcs. There was somewhat 
beyond the Semite in Assyrian culture, especially indus¬ 
trial Culture. No other people of this race, — Hebrew, 
Arab, Canaanite, — showed such gifts; even tlic Phoeni¬ 
cians and their African colonics were carriers of products, 
rather than creators. In fact, what we sec in this civiliza¬ 
tion is the wonderful fusion of an older Turanian mental 
industry and material constructivcncss, shown in the build¬ 
ings at Babylon, with Semitic passion and will. Both ideal 
and concrete elements were already provided in Chaldean 
forms; and to these were now supplied the nerve-con¬ 
ductors that could bring the one to bear on tlie other in 
a magnificent outburst of personal Will, lasting nearly a 
millennium, and taking tribute from hosts of kings. 


* George Smith: BttfyloHimi LUernturt^ p. 51. 

* Diuovtries mmfMjp tkt Ruimt ^ Ninfvth and Rniyian, p. 347. 

* Lenonaut: Amcitni Hixiory Batt, i. 414. 
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Nor is this national persistence explicable from the 
Semitic side. The Semite is unfitted for success in po¬ 
litical construction. Arbitrary, capricious, impulsive, he 
is incapable of giving substantial existence to the State, 
of instituting law as independent of instant overruling 
wills. Semitic Assyria herself had this imperfection. 
The empire of the Sargonides was a “ mere congeries" 
of States, so loosely joined that revolt was incessant, and 
tlic main business of the kings was punishing their sub¬ 
jects for refusing tribute, conquering rivals, deporting 
multitudes, extirpating rebellious dynasties. Shalmaneser 
made thirty-one expeditions for these and similar objects 
in as many years. Subject States for the most part re¬ 
tained tlieir local institutions and gods Centralization, 
except such as could be effected by royal governors, with 
ill-dcHned powers, was beyond tliesc children of passionate 
desire. What military prowess and wild cntliusiasm could 
do, Semidsm accomplished; but other elements, more 
suited to culture and combination, were required to sup¬ 
plement and counterbalance them, — and these were prob¬ 
ably of Turanian origin. Tiglath-pilcser boasts that he 
brought forty-two countries, from the rising to the setting 
sun, under one government and one religion. The trade, 
science, art, literature, industry, that drew all interests of 
nations to centre in Nineveh and Babylon, was rooted in 
forces older than the Semitic conqueror, and destined to 
outlast him. 

The Assyrian kings absorbed all personalities, suffered 
no humble emotions or popular expressions on the great 
monuments of their reigns, were gods on earth, whose 
physiognomy changed not from age to age, and whose 
immortality permitted no record of their crimes or defeats. 
Their “ reigns were glorified by official scribes in formu¬ 
las of great ambiguity, doubtless largely of mythic con¬ 
struction and accepted fiction; ” but they were not mere 
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scourges of mankind. Sennacherib calls himself ** one who 
keeps his oath, guardian of tlie laws, follower of justice; ” 
glories in opening springs for the people to own, and 
making aqueducts and water-wheels, and streets splen¬ 
did as the sun.^ Sargon’s palace, built in the eighth cen¬ 
tury before Christ, must have been the finest piece of 
architecture then existing. Asshur-nazir-pal, in the pre¬ 
vious century, inscribed upon his, the noblest work of the 
kind by far tlicn achieved, the prayer, “ May this my seat 
of power endure forever.” * They arc great, heroic hun¬ 
ters, destroying on a vast scale the wild beasts that in 
their times encroached on the security of the land and 
its labors; and they boast of this as they do of victories 
over empires. Asshur-bani-pal is ** strengthener of the 
people,” and “ wars against oppressors.” Esarhaddon 
gathers “the people on lofty seats, and feasts them with 
the gods.” ® Even Tiglath-pileser I. “ has mercy on 
those who submit,” and boasts of “ improving the con¬ 
dition of his subjects, and obtaining for them security 
and plenty.”^ At home there seem to have been few 
or no revolutions; of popular ones not one is mentioned. 
Sargon not only allows the towns to follow their an¬ 
cient ways,® but even rectifies the institutions which they 
did not like, and encourages their priests to free dis¬ 
cussion.® Asshur-bani-pal engraves his moral obligations 
on tablets, and erects them in his palace for public in¬ 
spection : — 

« If the king in his punishments violates the la^vs and statutes of 
the land, the people perish; his fate changes, and another takes his 
place. In place of unjust kings and judges, the Judge of heaven and 
earth shall appoint just ones. If the judges take bribes, or officers 

1 Rte»rdt Past (InacrlpUoo of Sennach.X L 3>» 3^ 

> Mfiunt: Let A nttetltt tUt Reit d'A t^ie, p. 93« 

* Recertit ^die Paet, iii. ua- 23 . * *7* 

* nw)., ix. 1 $; va. 49> 54- * 
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extort trihulc, the hnd shall go lo its encinies. Whether Ruler or 
Priest or CIcncral (he l)c), whoever is giiardian of the Temple, shall 
revere the shrines of the great gods.” * 

It adds to tlic interest of these remarkable affirmations 
that tlicy were copied by the Assyrians from an old Ikiby- 
loniaii text. In tlieir substance they probably bclonjj to 
the early Accadian civilization,^ and illustrate the high 
point it had reached in tlie science of government This 
last of the great Assyrian rulers confes.scs that none of 
his predecessors had regarded tlicsc ancient edicts of the 
Higher Law. 

Here, as elsewhere, the strength of the Semite was in 
his religious earnestness. His passions are the voices 
of god.s. Ishtar says to I'lsarhaddon, “ An unsparing 
deity am I." *' By her high command ” he “ plants his 

standards.”® Insurgents arc rebels against the great gods, 
who visit them with tlie sword of tlieir anger.'* Hear what 
tlicsc world-masters say. “ I brought the judgment of 
Asshur my god on evil men.” ® “I did for the gods what 
they willed. ... I prayed them that 1 might conquer my 
enemies; they heard and came to my aid. My great bow 
tliat Asshur gave me I took.” “ I called upon Asshur 
for life, children, victory, and I put my faith in him.” ® 
These kings arc ministers of jealous gods, sent to extir¬ 
pate heretics, to restore tlie true worship." Tiglath-pilcscr 
enumerates the whole Assyrian Olympus, and ascribes all 
tlic glory of his conquests to each and every god at the 
beginning of his record. They glory in his victories. 
Sin delays the sunrise to destroy the foes of Asshur- 
bani-pal.® In return, the conquerors feast their divine 
masters in palaces, filled with trophies and dedicated to 

> Xeenyito/tkt P«st, Wi. * Ibid., iii 104. 

* Ibid., p. loj. * Ibid., iii. 1x3 (In«cripw of Enriad.) 

* Ibid., i. so (Inserip. of Sootuteb.). 

* Ibid., viL 5S and xi, ta (Inicrip. of Saifon); vn. 77 (Infcrip. of SeoDach.). 

r Ibid., tii. 41. • Ibid., ix. so. 
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their service through all generations to come.* The re¬ 
semblance of tliis Assyrio-Babylonian piety to the Hebrew 
is obvious. Nebuchadnezzar sings of Merodach as the 
Psalmist of his jahveh: — 

“ When the Lord Merodach made me. he placed my germ in my 
mother’s womb, and being conceived, I was brought forth. I, thy 
worshipper, .am the work of thy hand; and the empire over multitudes 
liast thou assigned me, according to thy favor, accorded unto all. 
May thy majesty be exalted! may it endure in thy worshii>! In my 
heart may it continue, and the life which is devoted unto thee !" ® 

“ O God Merodach, says Neriglissar [sixth century before Christ], 
Light of the Gods, Father, even for thy high unchanging glory a house 
have 1 buiided! hlay its fulness increase ! may it acquire treasures! 
may its tributes multiply from the kings of all nations from the East 
to the West) May they come up into It forever! 

Naboni'dus prays that the fear of his god (the Moon) 
may prolong his life; and for his son, that “ tlic great 
lord may hx his awe in his heart that he may never fall 
into iniquity, and that his glory may endure.”* 

On the “ black obelisk” of Shalmaneser, Bel is ‘‘Father 
of the gods and the Creator; ” Ishtar, “the Porfcctcr of 
Heroism; ” Nebo, the “ Father on high.” ^ 

Schrader has translated several fragments which show 
the depth of this Assyrian piety, in the sense of divine 
help and of retributory law: — 

“ He who fears not his God, shall like a reed be broken. 

He who honors not I star, his strength shall wither. 

He fades as the light of a star is withdrawn ; 

Like waters of the night he vanishes.^' 

“ Who Nvill teach me thy high command ? 

■ Who will do tlie like with thee ? 

Among the gods thy brothers, thou hast no equal” 


* RtcortU 0/iht Patty iil. 193. iS4' 

* lUa.v. 14a. 


■ Ibid., 9. 39. 


* Ibid.,v. 11J-J15. 

* Ibid., T. 148 . 
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“ Ilu, my maker, take hold of ray arms! 

Guide the breath of my mouth, guide my hands, 

O Lord of Light! " 

“ 0 Sun, at thy command, his sins arc atoned for, 

His transgressions arc abolished.*'' 

A prayer for the soul of a dying person is translated by 
Talbot, — 

“ Like a bird may it fly to a lofty place! 

To the holy hands of its God may it ascend 1 ** 

and another: — 

“ The nun who is departing in glory, may his soul shine radiant as 
brasvs ’ '* 

“ Bind the sick man to heaven, for from earth he i.s l>eing torn away. 
Of the br.ivc man who was so strong. Ids .strcngtli is departed. 

May the Sun, greatest of gods, receive his soul into his holy hands.*’ - 

Asshur-bani-pal prays to Ishtar to aid him against an 
invading king of Elam, addressing her as queen of queens 
and queen of gods, and imploring her presence on the 
field of battle to turn tlic tide in his favor. She replies, 
*' Fear not; according to thy prayer, thy eyes shall see 
judgment." And “ in the vision of a seer she speaks to 
him as a mother to a child.”® 

The king prayed directly to his gods, without intermedi¬ 
ation of priest, and consecrated his kingdom to their ser¬ 
vice ; yet had faith in the dreams of seers, at least when 
they predicted him victory over his focs.^ Asshur-bani-pal 
pays special court to Ishtar, queen of the gods, terrible in 
battle, who appears to his seer after his own invocation 
of her, with halo and bow, ^and like a mother in travail 
to bring him fortli.® 

* Schrader: ItMet^akri dtr /star, pp. SS, i>S, 97, X05 

* Kifcartit«/Ik* Past, iu- < 3 $. 

' Ibad-i rii. 67, 68. < Ibid. (A»hurd>ani.|al), i. 77 1 ix. $*• S9 

• Ibid-. U. p. 
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This religion survives death. The spiritual part of 
man (jiiukku) dwells in a dreary underworld, yet is 
sometimes said to be raised to the heaven of the gods, 
as are the heroes of the epic of Izdubar. Certain pas¬ 
sages in a hymn concerning feasts, blessings, and rest 
from care, supposed by Lenormant and others to refer 
to a future life, are believed by Schrader to describe the 
future prosperity of Assyria.^ But there is no question 
that the conception of death carried with it the meaning 
of utter helplessness and gloom. It is that which we And 
in the Phoenician tombs and tlic Hebrew scriptures, — the 
underworld, or Shc61. The grave leads to darkness, to tlie 
house men enter, but cannot depart from; the road men 
go, but cannot return; abode of famine, where earth is 
their food, where ghosts flutter like birds, and dust lies 
undisturbed on the threshold.* There an angry goddess 
punishes the intruder from the realms of day, even though 
a queen of heaven. Even in these abysses there is a 
fountain of life, of which Ishtar drinks and is released. 
For she is the goddess of love, who has descended there 
because the son of life ” has died, and for Nature’s 
sake must be recovered that all things perish not But 
whether all inconspicuous persons passed at death into 
this doleful Hades, and whether, as the epic would imply, 
heaven was the reward only of the great, of rulers, divines, 
or conquerors, is matter of doubt Heaven is divided into 
spheres, which testifies to personal interest in the here¬ 
after. The ghost can be brought back to earth, to speak 
and teach.® There are passages in which the idea of death 
brings even poetic sentiment It enfolds Heabani “ like a 
garment” When the “ righteous man ” dies, may he 
rise on high, with garments silver white, ascending to the 

* Rtc«rds ^th* Past, viL tjs, 134. Lenormant: La DiviaaiiaH, pi. 153. 

* Dttctni ^ I$ktar. Rtcartb ^ tkt Past, i. 145. Lextormant: Origimt (L Hist; pt^ 
17^ *75- 

* Lenormant: CMaidtaa Magic, p. 167. 
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Sun, greatest of gods! ” * But so far as now appears, there 
is no distinction of good and evil, no law of retribution 
taking effect on all men after death; * and tlierc is no hint 
that the common fate of a gloomy she61 was in any sense 
a doom, or even a consequence of sin. Like the lament 
of Job, that he must depart “ to the land of darkness and 
death-shade, where no order is, and the light itself is 
night,” ^ these Accadian images probably paint the in¬ 
stinctive shrinking of man from the sense of his mortality. 
The vivid picture of the descent of Ishtar through the 
seven gates, of temple, images, and altars, and a judge on 
his golden throne,* of her gradual disrobing and reinvest¬ 
ment, is doubtless, as has already been said, c.xplicable 
rather from astronomy than from popular belief. 

The extreme interest of the Mongolian race in the tomb 
as a centre of religious rites and family tributes, causes us 
to feel no surprise at the immense number of these re¬ 
ceptacles on tlie soil of Chaldea, reminding tlic traveller 
of ancient Etruria or modern China. Here are collected 
all tilings believed desirable for the departed, — vessels 
of bronze and clay, images, cylinders (for writing), and 
articles of food. It is one of those inconsistencies which 
mark all crude belief about the dead, that these solid 
substances should have been supposed available for such 
mere shadowy ghosts as they were imagined to be. Tliese 
objects correspond to tlie papyrus and cylinders on .which 
the .people of Egypt wrote their private sympathies and 
histories, but more obscurely. But while there is so much 
in Chaldea to testify to popular belief in tlie reality of a 
future life, nothing as yet has come from Assyria to tell 
us what was to befall the souls of the generations as they 
passed away. Their place of the dead was as dim and 

* Rtcerds t/the Past, iiL 1)5. 

* L«nomiai)t: Ch/tltUan Magic, p. 166. Snohh (AxcyricM Ditcavtrin, aat) My* that 
ShcAl was desiioed (or tli* wicked; but on wb*t authority? 

* Job X. *0-33. * ReeartU the Pact, L 151. 
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shadowy as the Hebrew She81. Was the glory of the 
nation and the immortality of the royal will so absorbing 
that, as with the Hebrew, no ethical sanction or spiritual 
motive was sought in the future life, and the mind of the 
people did not rest in its associations? That instinct, or 
intuition of continuity, on which the belief in immortality 
is based, with the Semitic nations secured expression in a 
profound interest in visible destinies on earth. And this 
is as abundantly shown in tlic abounding life on the As¬ 
syrian monuments, as the interest of the Chaldean in the 
future life is evidenced in his passion for tombs. The 
one class represents the Mongolian, the other the Semitic, 
mind. 

The royal monuments, Assyrian or Accadian, are not 
a mere dull record of wars and buildings; this flame of 
conquest rises into poetic feeling, and into the frenzy of 
barbarian passions, which remind us of the wars of the 
Hebrews in the days of the Judges and the Kings. These 
royal conquerors “ scale the mountain peaks, the misty 
heights where no bird can pass; ” they “ rush like eagles, 
in one day, upon the strongholds of their foes.” ^ They 
love rough, dangerous places, leap the cliffs like wild 
goats, and drink the coldest spring-water from tlie rock.* 
They “ scatter corpses like chaff; thrash the land like an 
ox.” * Their faultless horses step, yoked to their chari¬ 
ots, through pools of blood, and the wheels arc clogged 
with the slain,” while “ the heads of soldiers are stuffed 
in baskets,” like scalps on the raids of savages.* They 
“ thunder like the god of the air; ” they “ cast down rings 
and bracelets like the fall of rain; ” * and the hearts of 
kings grow “ feeble as children; they trample their own 
soldiers under foot, and flee like scared birds.” * 




* Rtt^dt ^ Ou Pott, L 1 $. 

* Ibid., ill tt, 94- 
■ IbUL, I SI. 


* Ibid., L 43, 43. 
i Ibid., I. $1, $3. 

* Ibid., i. 53. 
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Asshur-bani-piil celebrated “ the harvest-feast when the 
gods seated him on tlic throne of his fathers, when Vul 
poured down his rain, Hca feasted his people, the seed 
bore fivefold, the cattle multiplied, and famine was at an 
end.” * 

In the myth of the seven storm spirits, who, compounded 
of beasts and tempests, and moving in meteors, plot se¬ 
cretly against the Sun and Moon, the vexed gods, after 
watching them vigilantly, resist their assaults, when, rush¬ 
ing like the hurricane, they fall like firebrands on the 
earth.^ This prototype of the Greek war of gods and 
Titans shows how the passionate genius of these world- 
stormers invested eclipses and lightnings with its own 
human ideals of battle for dominion over the world. 

So in the Accadian poem of the Descent of Ishtar, god¬ 
dess of love and daughter of the Moon,^ the sympathy of 
Nature with an ideal human purpose is signified by the 
refusal of tlie earth to bear fruit, or the beasts to bring 
forth young, or the gods to find comfort who preside over 
the change of seasons, till through tlicir interference the 
wandering soul (or son) of life and growth is released 
from the bolts and bonds of the death-world. It is not 
wrath that dooms her to such descent, but her grief for 
life cut off in its prime, which stirs her to the sacrifice; 
and which we can only interpret by the resurrection of all 
things in Nature at her return, proving that the universe 
was secure, and that life and light were the lords of dark¬ 
ness and death. Her seven royal forms of beauty, stripped 
from her body one by one by the inexorable law of the 
underworld, are one by one restored; and the death of 
the Oriental Adonis, or youth of Nature, is changed by 
love stronger than death or hell into resurrection. 


* Keevrdi tht Ptult i. 6t. 

* (bid., T. 164-106. 

* S<brad«r la itie Aligtmtint Ztiittng (Austbing), Junt 19, 1874. 
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Our review of Chaldee-Assyrian civilization has shown 
its remarkable contrast in respect of mental type with 
those of the Hindus and the Chinese. It is not cerebral 
like the one, nor muscular like the other; but is repre¬ 
sented by the nervous force, in that ethnic symbolism in 
which wc have found the best expression of Oriental qual¬ 
ities. In other words, it recognizes both ideas and things, 
both inward and outward relations; subject and object; 
bringing the two sides together in mutual dependence, as 
efficient cause and instant result. Hindu thought clings 
to abstractions; Chinese work plunges through concrete 
details, and is held there. Iranian nerve, which wc here 
begin to apprehend, mediates between the two forms of 
activity, the two worlds of thought and things, by a flash 
of living sympathy, by open and direct rapport. This is 
the condition of human progress. The Iranian mind, in 
its general sense, is thus the connecting bond, or transi¬ 
tion, between the Oriental and Occidental worlds; and is 
traceable as such through all the phases of civilization, 
for the last two thousand years. 

Note the substance of these cuneiform records of Chal- 
dco-Assyrian history. It is not contemplative; nothing 
like meditation or philosophic construction, scarcely any 
form of continuous intellectual development, appears in 
it. Nor is it realistic and positive, in the sense of'dwell- 
ing on details or elaborating uses of things; of working 
for the pure love of w'ork. It does not lose sight of the 
principle of causation, and that personal energy which is 
the ideal of causation, for mere interest in sequences and 
trains of palpable phenomena. 

It is at once ideal and actual; the nerve which is neither 
mind alone, nor matter alone, but the passage of one into 
the other; the energy of impulse, — unconscious of self, 
unconscious of the results of action ; conscious only of pur¬ 
pose, of rushing powers, of the inspiration of creative act. 
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of the victory of an all-absorbing aim. So earnest h this 
directness of impulse, that it constitutes the base of a reli¬ 
gion, — u religion of marvellous historic power, which has 
been essentially the main factor of European faith hitherto. 
I'or what is the natural religious form of such a mental 
type? Not the worship of principles, not the worship of 
possessions; but the worship of personal Will. Its ideal 
is the conquering king, the royal god; the reduction of 
the whole world to the footstool of One, whose represen¬ 
tative is the inspired chief or leader, the Master to whom 
every knee shall bend. What we shall find of most his¬ 
toric value in the study of these religious faiths which 
have been ailopted by the W^est from the wonderful Se¬ 
mitic race, through the motlifying influence of the Aryan 
to which properly the West belongs, is their common cen¬ 
tre in the worship of personalities of one form or another. 
And of this religious development the c.arlier stages arc 
palpable in the Chaldeo-Assyrian absorption in wilip(nvcr. 
It is concrete will that first incarnates the worship of the 
Person. Then it passes on into forms of religious absolu¬ 
tism, — into monarchical exclusive gods of infinite power, 
and saviours whose undivided authority is veiled in spirit¬ 
ual conceptions and humanities, but whose churches domi¬ 
nate ages and races with barbarous tyrannies in the name 
of God, as absolute owner of mankind. 

The principle is ever one and the same. It is in a Per¬ 
son that the religious sentiment is centred here,—just as 
in India it was in an idea; just as in China it was in an 
organization, secular and political. This also is a single 
phase of evolution; and future ages must see the personal 
element lose its exclusive sway over the mind of man, 
just as the merely abstract and tlic merely concrete have 
been already passed, and become merged in a completer 
form of the Ideal. For as mind aspired beyond its mere 
brain, or its mere muscle, so beyond its mere nerve which 
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binds them it evolves the harmonious form of integral 
man. 

Our Assyrio-Chaldcan study opens that intermediate 
Iranian phase of world-development which has now been 
stated. The question may well be asked, Why should it 
begin in Iran? The answer is, That although Iran is a 
geographical rather than an ethnic designation, yet the 
word, as I think, may fairly stand for a function as well, 
to which undoubtedly its geographical relations have 
largely contributed. This function, the reality of which 
must be shown in our proposed study of tlie races which 
have arisen within its limits, may here be very briefly 
stated, upon the strength of what the reader of these 
volumes may be supposed to know. 

It was inevitable that when the isolation of races began 
to diminish on the open plateau of Iran, and centres of 
civilization were formed at the mouths of its great rivers, 
like the Mesopotamian, the friction of elements, the op¬ 
portunities of commerce, the conflict of interests and 
faiths should awaken the sense of personal power and 
the aspiration to recognize and attain it. The wills of 
men became their master faculty. On the Turanian basis 
of material civilization arose the Semitic passion and ex¬ 
clusiveness ; and in both, as later in the other races which 
swept in tides over the high plains and down the river 
bottoms, the desire of world-sway became far more in¬ 
tense tlian was possible either in China or Hindustan. In 
the conflict of strong passions thus stimulated,,the power 
of will inevitably becomes tlie religious and moral ideal 
V The Chaldeo-Assyrian civilization is mainly characterized 
by the demand for some realization of this ideal, by masses 
who could not achieve it freely for themselves. It thus 
represents a very early phase in the growth of the religion 
of personal government. Not the sense of will-force, but 
the demand for it, was what produced those terrible kings 
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and their absolute sway. Tlicse great accumulations of 
human elements have no inward sense of unity, nor re¬ 
spect for law, except so far as it is embodied in the royal 
person and will. If the king dies, all arc in revolt; the 
unorganized atoms arc continually •breaking away even 
in his lifetime. Always the sin charged on subject kings 
as castts-bclii is that they have dared to refuse tribute, to 
deny allegiance. Here was forming, against all natural re¬ 
luctance, by superior force of constructive will-power, the 
tremendous idea of the divine right of kings. And this 
was the forctype and crude primary condition of the cor¬ 
responding force which created modern religions; nor can 
their relations to universal religion be understood without 
going back to the special line of human tendency of which 
they arc the fulfilment. So we shall devote a cliaptcr to 
tile earliest form in which this power was exercised,— the 
influence of Babylon on Hebrew religion. 


4 


VI. 

THE HEBREW AND THE CHALDEAN. 





THE HEBREW AND THE CHALDEAN. 


~ r> ABYLON has been called the ** key of universal his- 
tory.” A claim so exclusive can of course have only 
a limited truth. The science of historical construction in 
our age finds a significance which cannot be measured in 
every human aspiration, and traces every individual cur¬ 
rent into the majestic tide of progress, to which it contri¬ 
butes some needed impulse. Nor can any moral instinct 
or principle of conduct be tracked to its human beginning 
in any one age, or locality, or person. Not only is it im¬ 
possible to explore the origin of fetichism, polytheism, 
monotheism, pantheism, or the belief in incarnation or 
development, but not one of them can be explained or 
interpreted by any special set of influences, personal or 
institutional. Every effect was somehow contained in its 
cause; and to neglect the foregleams, the prophetic in¬ 
timations, the unconscious or self-conscious tendencies 
which prove natural attractions to be slowly shaping the 
mind of man, is to forget that the whole human cosmos 
is implicated in every stage and step of human growth. 

Yet it is true that there are crucial epochs, places, move¬ 
ments in history; nucleating points, nerve-ganglia as it 
were, where the collision and concentration of tendencies 
bring forth vast results for all time, and radiate light 
alike on past and future progress. Wonder and gratitude 
have successively transformed these centres into exclusive 
divine inlets, from whose supernatural gifts the whole world 
has its meaning and value. The progress of universal 
religion consists in finding that these in their turn arc 
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explicable through other similar centres; that truth does 
not Ciller man by jets from without, but is slowly evolved 
through ages of growth; and that the only inspiration 
possible to man is his natural relation to the Infinite, as 
the substance of his own being, the never-ending progress 
of his ideal life. Natural sequence takes the place of 
supernatural interference and external will. A “chosen 
people “ becomes simply a race endowed by the laws of 
genius and of inheritance, from its ancestral relations to 
other races, with special powers of moulding human history 
in a certain way. Bibles are found to be borrowers from 
older experiences, literatures rooted in unsuspected secu¬ 
lar soils. The prophets are taught from the heart of hu¬ 
manity, and the “ saviours ’’ transmit the ancient torch of 
love. Under these laws of historic wholeness, the functions 
of races and of persons arc special functions. And we 
now add the peculiar civilization of which Babylon was 
the type to tliosc of India and China, as presented in 
previous volumes of this work, as another illustration of 
this truth. • 

The centre of Chaldeo-Assyrian consciousness was the 
king; and in this fact lies the secret of that special func¬ 
tion which makes it possible to speak of Babylonian civili¬ 
zation as a “ key of history.” The Hindu throne was 
subject to religion as an absolute idea, incarnated in the 
absolutism of a priesthood. The Chinese throne was 
subject to organic civil and political law. The Chaldeo- 
Assyrian (first form of Iranian government) owns no 
allegiance but to personal will, which of itself represents 
Asshur or Bel, — “/reward and punish; /chastise here¬ 
tics; / torture and ravage and tear down and massacre 
for my authority's sake. / bring the spoils into my 
palaces, and there I feast my gods; there I record my 
glories; there I repose and dwell for ever in my works; 
and whoso comes after me shall respect these and keep 
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them inviolate, or come under my curse." This, it will 
be seen, is but another Lord in the same line with Jahveh, 
Allah, and the Christian God of Judgment. It is the dei¬ 
fied personal Will; tlic conscious Ego set in the roots of 
the universe, the monarchical element in religion. Nor is 
there in the whole series any essential difference of qual¬ 
ity: the barbarous features which attend the conquering 
Ego of Nineveh being natural elements of e.Kclusive will, 
and only partially transferred in the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion from material to spiritual spheres of sway. These 
devastating kings who condescend to no other notice of 
the rivals tliey overthrow tlian to record the lightning 
marches by which their cities were razed and burned, 
their treasures carried off, their people, men and women, 
enslaved, their fastnesses scaled, their goods heaped like 
corn to be destroyed, the horrible barbarities, which it is 
needless to repeat, inflicted on those that held out against 
the invader, eclipsing the occasional mercy shown those 
that submitted on his approach, — arc paralleled in the 
history of English Puritanism, in tlie treatment of Ireland 
by the Church of England in tlic days of Elizabeth,^ and 
in the whole history of witchcraft in modern Europe. 
They, too, are inspired by religious earnestness; they em¬ 
body the exclusive rights of the omnipotent Will they 
worship; they come home to kneel before the Lady Ishtar, 
to pour out their tributes of spoils before tlie sun-god, and 
spare men's lives that tliey may learn tlie worship of tlicir 
own established shrines.^ Sayce maintains that they arc 
shown by the monuments to have offered human sacrifices 
to Bel, and even to have given the name the sacrifice 
of Bel" to the first month and zodiacal sign.® He also 
interprets expressions in the hymns as implying vicarious 

^ Ledey: Engtand in Hu FeurUtnth Ctninry, voL il 

* Rtetrdt tkt Peat, Y. 17. 

* BiUieai Arthaeiegy, vol. W. pt. L pp. as, 31. 
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sacrifice, though it may be early to accept this as histori¬ 
cally certain. But is not the dogma of the Christian 
Church founded upon forms of both tliese atonements; 
and ha,s not every religious war which tliat Clmrch has 
waged against heretics been for the maintenance of these 
beliefs, and prosecuted with barbarities justified by the 
will of the Deity, as were the corresponding vicarious 
atonements to Jahveh or to Bel? 

Tile Assyrian conquerors represent the ardent youth of 
this impulse to enthrone omnipotent will. 

As yet there is no scientific sense of truth, no organized 
law of equity, no balance of powers controlling personal 
desire, to check it. And out of this consciousness of indi¬ 
vidual will, and its earliest religious form as allegiance to 
exclusive personalities, grew all the great Semitic faiths, 
mastering similar tendencies in the less intense Aryan, so 
as to have established themselves as recognized lords of 
revelation, creators of the religions of civilization; until 
the Aryan reaction in modern times has come to supplant 
the worship of all gods in the image — divine or human — 
of personal will, by immutable laws of the universe, and 
by developed intuitions of humanity. 

And with these come the saving checks to this deeply- 
rooted anthropomorphic ideal, which a.ssurc the liberty 
of every individual to think, to doubt, to aspire, and to 
bring his personal will into obedient conformity with 
natural laws. 

How far the Chaldeo-Assyrian, or rather Babylonian, 
world gives the key to universal history can only appear 
after tracing those later phases of its influence which open 
with the conquests of Cyrus, to the Jewish captivity, and 
ripen in the union of Eastern and Western civilizations 
through the conquests of Alexander of Macedon. But 
the period of the cuneiform records, already reviewed, 
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indicates it as the source of much that has long passed 
for isolated and special revelation to the Hebrew, or 
original invention by other races, Semitic or Aryan. 

The ancestral land of Semitism, Northern as well as 
Southern, was probably Arabia. Canaan and Phoenicia 
were its sister provinces of great antiquity, but Babylon 
was its earliest school. Its gods, legends, and traditions, 
especially those of the Northern family, point in this 
direction, at least for their clearest expression. Its plan¬ 
etary worship, its sun-gods and moon-gods, and their close 
association with the sexual instincts, shown in androgy¬ 
nous deities, in goddesses riding on lions or oxen, and in 
'the virile productivity of the bull; its terrible passion-gods 
of fire, the bloody rites of Moab and Ammon, the sacrifice 
of children to the Baals and Molochs, of virginity to the 
Astartes (Ishtars) and Bcltises; its self-consuming frenzy 
of undisciplined desires, vibrating between sensual impulse 
and ascetic self-mutilation, — found typical developments 
in an Assyrio-Chaldean form as tendencies more or less 
universal in the whole family, but imperfectly organized 
in the West, and by tribes less influenced than the Eastern 
Semites by Turanian industry and culture. They are, 
however, associated with the seven Cabiri, everywhere the 
e.xpressions of agriculture and other toil, with renovation 
through the fires of energy. They were all expressions of 
that absolutism of will, that worship of all-mastering per¬ 
sonal purpose, whose god in Assyria was military omnipo¬ 
tence, whose passion for self-gratification an all-consuming 
flame. Yet another and still older form of tlie same ideal 
was the thirst to seize new worlds of physical resources 
beyond the sea, embodied in the fish-gods of the Chaldean 
and Phoenician coasts, the adoration of oceanic productiv¬ 
ity, and in the commercial ambition of Babylon and Tyre. 
These gods of Nature’s productivity, instinct with life, with 
all vital relations and powers, had in all those cults similar 
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names and toils. The wanderings of Baal-Mclkarth,Tyrian 
god of cities, were the prototype of the Greek Horaklcs, 
and closely associated with the mythic history of ihkj 
grand embodiment of heroic will, who carries us back 
also not only to the sun-gods of Asia Minor,* but beyond 
these to Assyrian customs and beliefs.^ In all the Greek 
heroic wanderings and labors, cast and west, there is 
cvcr>^vhcre a strong Semitic element in the ardor which 
thus followed the victorious march of the Sun through 
the heavens, picturing his hourly struggles with monsters 
harmful to man, till he reaches his martyrdom of fire in 
the glowing west, burning himself in his own flames, to 
rise again on the morrow. The whole conception of the 
myth is Semitic. It is characterized, like those of the 
Lydian Sandon, the Assyrian Sardanapalus, the 1 Icbrew 
Samson, and the Phoenician Dido, by the thoroughly Se¬ 
mitic idea of a tragic death of the god or hero through 
his association with the other sex. The service of Oni- 
phale in feminine dress and the fatal tunic of Dejanira, 
which bring the doom of Hcraklcs, the fall of Hpimetheus 
through the box of Pandora, are foreshadowed by earlier 
Assyrian, Phoenician, and other myths of divine men who 
fell under the dominion of women, or assumed their garb 
and habits, to their own ruin.® In the Asf>yrian festival of 
the Sakac, a slave was made to play the king, allowed tlic 
freedom of the harem, dressed in women’s garments, and 
finally put to death. The myth of Dionysus, as well as 
tliat of Herakles, goes back to Chaldeo-Assyrian Semitism, 
where Dian-nisi is the Sun in his whole life, death, and 
resurrection, interpreted by the extremes of human pas- 

1 EnjiccmIIt t)>e Lydian Saodoa. 

* Movert: Dk PMUnJfkr, i. 45)1. Opfiert: Etadci Asiyrkmus, p. iSi. Matny: 

Uirr dtt Rtiiickni tit h Grlte, iil isa, 340. Hartuns: Dit Xtli^itn ttnd AfytMogk 
dtr CrkthtM, iv. aoa, 303. Schwi'cnck: Mydutegit dtr StmUtn, pp. 377-318. Duivcker: 
Gttclt Aherik , i. *54. 

* HartuiiK: Dh Ktligun vud ifytkeltgU dtr GrUthtH, ir. 303-304. Aa Ninus and 
Semiraoib, Sardanapoloi and lua haxero. 
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sion, by orgies of grief and joy. The women whom 
EzekieP describes as weeping for Tammuz at Jerusalem 
were, — in part at least, — drawn from his Babylonian 
experience. Tam-zi, “ the sun of life,” or “ morning 
sun,” beloved by Ishtar (Ashtdreth), queen of heaven, is 
Dian-nisi in his radiant youth. He passes into night of 
tlic day or of the year, and the earth pines and fails for 
g^ief. Ishtar, who is reproached as the wanton cause of 
his death,^ descends to the underworld, probably to seek 
him, though this reason is not given, and finds there 
the water of immortality. This idea of immortality is 
forever associated with these lessons of the dying year.® 
But this worship of Tammuz (the Syrian Adonis) in fact 
goes back in Canaan or Syria, as well as in all western Asia, 
to tlie old Byblos cult, primitive beyond all discovery,— 
type of summer bloom, as parched and torn to death by 
the wild boar of drought, as of so many like forms, repre¬ 
senting the religious agonies and ecstasies of ancient wor¬ 
ship. Adonis had been consigned by Aphrodite, his divine 
mistress, who corresponds to Ishtar, to the care of Perse¬ 
phone in the undcr\vorld,part of which fate was remitted by 
Zeus, but notliing could forefend the cruel death to come. 
So Dcmeter, Earth-mother of the Greeks, treats her beau¬ 
tiful Korc (the spring-time) in like manner, and then de- 
.scends to hades in search of her, while the world mourns. 
This widespread myth of the dying god for whom Nature 
pines, and the Mzenad howls and tears her hair, and Love 
descends to death to win him back is, in this special form 
at least, of Semitic origin, a gift of Assyrio-Chaldean Dian- 
nisi,— prototype, or rather germ-notion, of redemption 
through death and resurrection of the just man, as a basis 
of theological creeds. Equally Semitic is the tendency of 

> Exck- vlil. 14. 

* See AMjrnui Texts {Xteortit ^ tUt P/uf, L 141^ 

* Sayoe (BiUicmi ArcM*oi*gjr. iiL p. 16S). 
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this tragic fatality to take the form of suicide,—the natural 
reaction and irony of uncontrollable will. The illustration 
is to be seen in most of tlic myths already specified, where 
that inevitable fall comes tlirough some fatal mastery in 
what is one’s own, which outward forces alone could not 
effect. Just as the frenzy of passion is represented as 
driving to self-mutilation the rage of Maenads in their 
Bacchic rites, ^ so these gods and heroes of Semitic my- 
tholog>', whether Assyrian, Hebrew, Phoenician, or Greek, 
build their own funeral pyres, or pull down temples on 
their own heads, or burn themselves under their own 
treasures, or cut off their own heads, like their prototype 
Bel-Merodach of Babylon. Even the best must be sacri¬ 
ficed, because life was the gift and power of God himself 
and man’s highest possession, and the greatest must give 
tlie life of his dearest ones and his own. These are the ter¬ 
rible fires of Semitic faith, the first fountains of its bloody 
atonements, and its sacrifices of the “ first-born ” and the 
“ only-begotten ” to omnipotent will; frenzied dualism of 
the productive and destructive pa.ssions, which resulted 
in the Dualism of its more refined and spiritual religions. 
The sun is its symbol, — the sun, not as centre and source 
and static lawgiver of the universe, but as active, instant 
mastery; as tremendous energy of determination, intensity 
of desire, and e.vclusiveness of claim. This is Assyria, this 
is Semitized Babylon. 

The Phoenician cosmogony is also a grand play of im¬ 
agination with successive personalities, male and female. 
In the Babylonian and Phoenician cosmogonies alike,^ the 
shaping power of the cosmos is desire acting on a pre¬ 
existing subject mass; in the Hebrew, the idea of purpose 
in the brooding “Breath” {riiacli) is equally personal. 
Their chaos, preceding creation, is itself alive with pro- 


* Thne are originally Senutie. 
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digious half-shaped forms struggling for power, and the 
constructive creator must put them under by superior will. 
Not like the Hindu world-maker, by pure thought, nor like 
the Chinese, by pure work, does the Semite bring things 
to being; but by commandment of will, by the very passion 
of lifc ^—the giving forth of it in its wholeness, whether by 
word of Eldhtm or by suicide of Bel. So did he put his 
soul into the senses, his impulses into unbridled master¬ 
ships, his ideals into the all-consuming cosmic fires. And 
the impetus of this towering and aggressive will, self- 
abandoned to deified passions, has made him a controlling 
factor in the religious history of the last bvo thousand 
years. And of this historic power Babylon is the opening 
key. Let us note how far Hebrew religion was traceable 
to Chaldco-Assyrian influences. 

Ur, the traditional home of the Abrahamite family, now 
identified with Mugheir, was an important city of the Chal¬ 
dees (possibly Siirippak, the centre of Accadian literature), 
and is represented on the tablets as the most Turanian of the 
twenty cities of the Euphrates valley.^ And still further back, 
the ancestors of Abraham are connected with Arphaxad, 
the ^^neighborhood of the Chaldeans.”^ This filiation of 
the Hebrews with the Chaldeans is confirmed by the close 
relation of their earliest customs with those recorded in 
Accadian inscriptions,—such as divination by clouds,® by 
trees, as exemplified in the burning bush;* by dreams of 
seers, by evocation of the dead, the very name of familiar. 
spirits Qbdth) being Accadian;® by the serpent, a Turanian 
type of wisdom and power. The worship of the heavenly 
host on Hebrew high places allies itself to the ziggurats 
(high towers) of the Chaldean cities; the planetary number 

< Sayce** Smith: Chaldean A Mumt ^ Ctuttu, p. 318. Leoornunt: Chaldtan Magic, 
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* Gcneiis, X. 

* Levilicni, xix- a6; Detiteronomy, xviiL 10; a Kings, xxi. 6: Isaiah, fi. 6; Micah, v. ii. 
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seven, made sacred by the Hebrews in their creative week 
before they conceived of connecting it with Jahveh’s rest,* 
is Assyrian. The prophylactic images of gods 
of which tlic Urim and Thummin were probjibly forms, 
had their prototypes in Accadian magic.- So witchcraft 
and sorcery; and so demonic possession, exorcisms, the 
Sabbatli, and the cherubim, which arc simply the winged 
human-headed bull of the Chaldean sculptures.® 

Previous to these Ass)Tian rclation.s, however, must be 
recognized the Canaanitc origin of much in Hebrew tradi¬ 
tion and life. The name ICl, for c.xamplc. as a general 
appellation of God, w;is a part of their Canaanitc heritage. 
Phoenician mytholog}', as we have it in the fr;igments of 
Sanchoniathon, has so many points of clo.sest resemblance 
to the Gencsi.s-lcgcnd that the common origin of these 
traits in Canaanitc tribal association is unmistakable. 
These fragments seem to concern only the older and na¬ 
tive Phoenician traditions,—that is the Canaanitc. \Vc note 
not only the striking similarity in tlic story of creation, but 
the common stories of giant-races and their wars, the en¬ 
mity of brothers, and other analogies, among which not the 
least striking is the common name of the “Most High 
God ” {El-cfydn).^ “ Jehovah,” says Robertson Smith, 
“was never a Canaanitc God, and the roots of the popular 
religion were in the acknowledgment of Jehovah as Israel’s 
God, and of tlic duty of national service to Him, which is 
equally the basis of Mosaic orthodoxy.” But here it seems 
to me is a confusion between the original germ and the pow¬ 
erful development it received from tlie national spirit.® 
There can hardly be a doubt that Jahveh was originally 
one of those sun-gods in whom all Semitic worship was 

* Kuenen: </ Itrtul, I. pp. 336.364. 

* Lonomaot: CAahienH ifagic, p. 45. 

* LetMrmant; fraj^m. Cmwjc-, jk 78. 

* Cory; AneientPrafm. (lfo<4(es), pp. 1.33. 
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wont to centre. Leader of the stars, Jahveh of hosts, 
institutor of the sacred planetary number in rites and tra¬ 
ditions, a “ consuming fire," a flame that none could look 
upon and live, — he cannot be separated from that very 
numerous class of local deities of whom Melchizedek, 
El, Baal, and Moloch were the general Canaanite repre¬ 
sentatives. 

These names were not distinctively personal, but meant 
merely lord or king, — a might)'’ one. There was found 
nothing incongruous in combining his worship with theirs. 
Eldhtm, one of their generic names, the mighty ones," 
was adopted in the early national legends, and retained 
in tJieir later elaborations as the class-name to express 
the personality of Jahveh; and Jahvch-EldMm was in 
common use.^ All these gods were worshipped alike on 
• the high-places (hdvuUh)? and a tree, symbol of Asherah, 
was placed beside their altars. The Jahvites worshipped 
before upright stones and columns (ifiatstsebdth)^ and also 
images of the sun {chammAntm)? Solomon’s Jahvism built 
tabernacles to Milcom, Chemosh, Astartc. In both king¬ 
doms of Israel and Judah,* as well as through the earlier 
periods of the Judges, this intermixture of rites was 
common among the Jahvites; ** and in the days of elabo¬ 
rated priestly rule it was strenuously prohibited by law.® 
Hosea tells us that Ephraim was given over to the Baal 
calf-worship;' and especially ascribes this anti-national 
conduct to the influence of Assyria.® It all resulted in 
Ezekiel’s tremendous indictment of the idolatry of Jeru¬ 
salem, as late as the exile ! It is to Jahveh that Jephthah 
vows to sacrifice his daughter.® It is at Jahveh’s com¬ 
mand that David hangs up the sons of Saul,^ and Samuel 

> Esndiu, lit. 15. * 1 Samuel, ix. x. { Exckiel, xx. aS. 

* Kuetten, i. x|. « 1 Ktnp, xi. xf. 14; xvi 14; xxia. 43. 
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hews Aga" in pieces.* Uy Jahveh, as well as by every 
other form of Muluch, the life of a first-born is claimed. 
Abraham’s offering of Isa^ic, in the myth, though pre¬ 
vented hy miracle, at least implies and inculcates willing¬ 
ness to serve Jahveh in that way, as acceptable service; 
and thi.s very spirit is blessed by Jahveh with the covenant 
of .seed.’-* The dedication of men by Chdrem, however, not 
to be redeemed from death, was an offering to Jahveh as 
punishment, not as tribute.^ 

It is evident from these hints how dilTicult it was for 
Jahvism to throw ofi’ its early associations with those con¬ 
suming fire-gods in which Semitism embodied the abscilutc 
claims of omnipotent Will. And all these trails of sun- 
worship belong to its Assyrian descent.'* Adrammelech 
(fire-king), adored at SepharsMim in Mesopotamia,'^' to 
whom men “ burned their sons,” is a fair type of these* 
gods of Western Asia, from Chaldea to the borders of 
Egypt The sun and fire worship of tlic Aryan, as we 
shall sec, was of another order. 

If, as is charged by the prophet,® the Hebrews in the 
desert adored Chiun (tltc planet Saturn), while J.ahveh was 
their guiding God; if, as Ls certain, ** in the patriarchal 
age they accepted as sacred all the places the Canaanites 
held sacred (trees, mountains, fountains, stonc.s), and 
the intercourse was still closer after tlic return from 
Egypt,” ’ — it is reasonable to believe that their worship 
of Jaliveh grew out of a similar circle of religious con¬ 
ceptions. 

Whether the name was introduced by Moses,® on the 
El6htm's announcing for the first time that they were 
Jahveh,—in other words, by substituting a more dis¬ 
tinctly monotheistic term for deity, — or was borrowed 

> I Sainuet, x't. sj. 
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from some desert tribe with whom tlie Hebrews came in 
contact;^ whether it already existed in Assyrian mytliol- 
ogy. and is to be associated with the Phoenician Jao, or 
is a pure creation of the prophets of the eighth century 
before Christ, — it is certain that the Jahveh or Jahveh- 
E16him of the Prophets, in whose interest the whole liter¬ 
ature of the Hebrew books has been worked over, is a 
product of slow growth, and by no means entered full-born 
into the Hebrew consciousness. 

His final elevation to a far higher level than the sur¬ 
rounding deities, and the renunciation of their worship as 
idolatry, in favor of one who had created all nations and 
made the world his footstool, was a prophetic ideal of the 
eighth century before Christ and onwards; but it was 
made possible only by the partial nationalization of reli¬ 
gion through earlier periods of Hebrew history. This 
lifting of a national god into a universal Creator and 
Ruler had its stages,—just as the old aspiration of the 
Assyrian kings to put all other gods under the feet of 
their own Asshur by conquest of the nations, and thor¬ 
oughly to absorb the worship of all other tribes in tlicm- 
selves as his representatives, was a long and necessary step 
towards monotheism, and prepared the way for receiving 
its maturcr form through the Persian worship of Ormuzd.* 
It is an indispensable condition to the attainment of unity 
in the religious idea of a people, that they should become 
powerfully* organized as a whole, and aim at unlimited 
power as a national ideal. As the child’s first idea of 
supreme authority is the law he finds in his parents, so in 
races the authority of the national ruler, considered as a 
universal claim, is the starting point of belief in one defi¬ 
nite personal God above all gods, or exclusive of them. 
Nor can there be any doubt that the positive Jahvistic 
theism of the Hebrews was coincident in time with the 
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bloom of Hebrew nationality in the ages following those of 
David and Solomon,* — just as the struggles of the nation 
for existence, in later times, ripened that Messianic idea 
in which Jahveh came to his most exalted form.- In the 
same way, out of the sense of a separate national person¬ 
ality, will, and destiny, grew up tlie reverence for the one 
national God as holy. This word {k&Hdt^h) in later times, 
the highest term for moral and spiritual purity, was con¬ 
stantly applied to Jahveh, in its natural sense of separated, 
exalted, unapproachable, isolated, in correspondence with 
distinct national existence and purpose. The one was the 
matrix and nurse of the other.** When we read such 
phrases as “the Holy One of Israel,” we must remember 
that the idea of contra.st with other national gods, — that 
is, of Kgypt, Phoenicia, Edom, etc., — was always present 
with the writer; and that the moral allegiance implied in it 
had its foundation and force in this sense of a community 
of relation, origin, purpose, aim, in the nation as a whole. 
From beginning to end, Jahveh was indeed more or less 
God of the Hebrews; every saint, patriarch, gcncalog>% 
conquest, law, temple, prophecy, has its authority more 
and more in tlie service it pays to the national destiny. 
It is because the religious and national ideals thus reached 
form and sustain each other, that we find such tremen¬ 
dous persistency in Hcbrmv faith, and such absorption of 
tills race in itself as the chosen of God. This intense local 
concentration of Will has nourished a commanding self- 
confidence, and tlie world has naturally, not supernatu- 


' Tn lh« earliir IcKitlition of ihe TSrtM, a.<i leen in iIm Hook of nxodut, a free worship 
a( local shrine*, unknown to later timet and mixed with Canaanite iraditkms and ritet, made 
such national naity impossible. But wlut are called the *' Middle Books” of the Law, 
dating from the reformieK kings, show iIm vigorous effort to oountemet this want of religious 
nationality, by which the great kings fell into BaaLworship, through legislative instltutioaa 
like those of Deateronnmy. But not till the exile, whose results are seen in Leviticus, eras 
religion genuinely naciottalised. 
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rally, yielded to its religious sway. It has furnished the 
leading type of monotheism so far for Western nations in 
its ideal of absolute personal Will. It lias thus become in 
the religious sphere what the Assyrian kings were in the 
political or military. Christianity, its offspring, held obe¬ 
diently to its literature and prophetic inspiration, even after 
theology had advanced far beyond its national limitations. 
The development of nationality was by no means easy. 
The Hebrews were a mi.xed people — half Arab, half 
Canaanite—for centuries, and their special Law (idrd/i) 
was a slow evolution, but by singularly natural stages, 
largely from these elements. There was in fact a remark¬ 
able absence of break in this process where all has been 
imagined to be miraculous; and nothing can so perfectly 
refute the miraculous theory as the manner in which each 
stage in Hebrew legislation interlocks with the preceding, 
from the oldest covenants and simplest free usages on 
through the Dcutcronomic and then to the post-exilian 
Levitical institutions. Never till the latest epochs had 
the Hebrews a recognized religious law. The national 
god had no constitutional support or statute. The influ¬ 
ences of the Babylonian exile, as already shown in a pre¬ 
vious chapter, were the culminating force to this result, 
ending in the popular consecration of religion to nation¬ 
ality. In the great meetings called by Nehcmiah^ and 
Ezra after the return from Babylon, the earlier migration 
covenanted to build a State and establish Jahveh in the 
centre of his people on a throne of historical laws. 

The early aspirations of the Hebrews after a tribal god 
are the substance of the Mosaic tradition as now worked 
over in the Old Testament books. They furnish the key 
to their Abrahamic call and covenant, to their Exodus 
epos, to their exchange of the more generic name E16him 
for that of Jahveh, as sign of unity, supremacy, holiness. 

I See Nchunuh, K-*9. Kuenens Rtiifiamo/ Itrsti ii >*9 
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It was as natural for them as for the other tribes, all of 
whom had their local divinities, and all were mixed in the 
Hebrew mind. It is difhcult to describe a process, each 
step of which has been covered by tlic succeeding one, and 
by the reconstruction of ideas, traditions, and literature in 
a new interest, down to the great reconstruction of the tra¬ 
ditions and laws into the Lcvitical institutions by I*>.ra 
and the other priestly scribes, from 538 to 458 U. C., 
under the influence of the Babylonian exile, and brought 
to Judea by him at the latter date.. 

But we may specially note the great—later, I cannot but 
think — recognized slgniftcance of the name JahvJi^ “He 
that is,” with a future as well as present force; in other 
words, simply the real God, as contriLsted with all other 
national gods, who were rejected because held to be false. 
It is obvious that the original selection of this term did not 
imply positive monotheism nor exalted purity; but it was 
well fitted, in the developed use of it, to imply the con¬ 
centration of thoroughly earnest minds on truth. Here 
was a germ of moral allegiance, which promijicd, in Semi¬ 
tic hands, to press for\vard into passionate rejection of that 
indifference to contrasts of name and quality which inheres 
in polytheism. In the higher minds at least, it would be 
developed into an intense hatred for the unconscious im¬ 
moralities of old Semitic worship. The moral exaltation 
of Hebrew prophecy, that grandest gift of Semitism to 
the human race, was thus in some measure foreshadowed 
by the Hebrew tribes in their earliest conscious acts of free 
religious choice. It was not, as Robertson Smith would 
argue, a supreme proof “ that the Old Testament religion 
is no mere natural variety of Semite monolatry, but a dis¬ 
pensation of the true and eternal religion of the spiritual 
God.” ^ It is a perfectly natural Semitic development. 
They did not stand in the ** secret counsel of Jehovah,” — 

> Ltchtrti Old Ted^rnttU, p. >7}. 
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there is no such secret counsel. They did what idealists 
do on given conditions. The full ripening and purifica¬ 
tion of that noble germ was very gradual. The Jahveh 
of the later Isaiah was no immediate inspiration of unity 
and holiness. He grew (as we have already shown) from 
a beginning not essentially different from the Asshur of 
Assyria or the Chaldean Adrammelech. His palpable 
associations were with the solar fires, the destroying and 
productive forces of Nature, vitalized with conscious pur¬ 
pose, omnipotent to create or to kill, knowing no impulse 
towards the disobedient but to exterminate tliem,^ and 
specially determined in his volition by the peculiar for¬ 
tunes of the Hebrews in Egypt and Canaan, as well as 
by the free traditional worship on the high places prac¬ 
tised by the tribes to a comparatively late period. Made 
tlioroughly earnest by tribal sufferings and the extremes 
of desire and defeat, they gradually shook free their ideal 
from these material investments, and made it at once a 
supreme personality and a righteous law. But tlirough 
every subsequent phase it never escapes that first anthro¬ 
pomorphic, arbitrary meaning of Jahveh, — a conscious 
Will, dividing right from wrong, determining the true, re¬ 
jecting and destroying the false, with t\vo-edged sword, 
rewarding obedience and punishing disobedience in ways 
of its own choosing. This institution of morality and 
holiness by force of an omnipotent Will is just as true of 
the Christ of the Last Judgment as of the Jahveh of the 
Exodus and the Asshur of the Ninevite kings. 

The phases of this natural evolution were determined by 
the national destinies. The God of Amos, as of the later 
Isaiah, was an outgrowth of secular causes, a product of 
the whole history of Hebrew relations with the human 
race. Whatever cultivated their sense of nationality, 
those Semitic instincts of personal and tribal will, of 
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exclusiveness in the claim of authority and in the sense 
of devotion, went to the formation of the religious ideal. 
Its roots therefore are in Canaanitc as well as Chaldean 
soil, and the parallel strata there show the universality of 
this rule. That seething mixture of humanity and bar¬ 
barism in the old Hebrew laws and life was analogous to 
the combination of military frenzy and industrial ardor 
in the Assyrio-Babylonian world. And that majesty of 
righteous law which bowed the souls of Isaiah, Jeremiah., 
and Jesus, and inspired their immortal protests against the 
vice and formalism of their times, came slowly in the fires 
of spiritual experience out of the primal concentrated aim 
to find a separate tribal god. In this began the .sense of 
holiness. For separateness meant inviolability; in other 
words, reverence, awe, autliority of conscience, and faith. 
The same word {kAdosh) signifies apart^ and holy. And 
that aloofness, which was at first the symbol of tribal pride 
and ambition, became a purity^ which spumed the pre¬ 
tences of formal piety and the pride of human tyrannies, 
and hastened with impartial thunders to the help of the 
weak and oppressed.^ Thus the petty passions of undis¬ 
ciplined and roving clans arc slowly transformed into 
universalities of immortal principle. Such is spiritual 
evolution. Not mere creation of the greater by tlic less, 
but the implication of natural intuition, the sacred sense 
of obligation, the cosmic unsearchable beauty and order 
in every step of gro\vth. 

Nor is tlie transformation at an end. Even the high¬ 
est forms of tliought and feeling in Hebrew experience, 
as in that of other early races, were very crude stages of 
this implication. They were conceived as external reve¬ 
lations, words of Jahveh spoken to his prophets or his 
people, and tlirough them to mankind. A divine Will, 

‘ > So tbe purity of Ahoni in the Aveeta is vamt oon^icoous ia his abhoneace of sm. 
Vafna, xzxL 13. 
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analogous to their human ideal, a voluntary choice be¬ 
tween two opposites, a distinctly conceived motive and 
purpose, impressing itself on man as an instrument, were 
posited outside man and the world as the ultimate source 
of truth and ground of righteousness. This personal re¬ 
lation was so intensely conceived by the Hebrew prophets, 
that their language assumed them to be under a divine 
possession, and took the form of a religious and moral 
absolutism, imposing enough to bring all civilizations to 
their feet. But, overwhelming as they are to the anthro¬ 
pomorphic instinct, these conceptions have always ignored 
the direct participation of human nature itself in all the 
truth and right it is cognizant of, and the impossibility 
of receiving eitlier the one or tlie other form of experi¬ 
ence from a Will outside of the nature of things and of 
man. To suppose such a Will, selecting definite methods 
of education for a special people, and communicating these 
to chosen instruments, not through experience or study, 
but by direct influx, was but a Semitic exaggeration or 
extreme form, though primary, of what has always been, 
and still is, the popular idea of religious truth. For the 
notion of personal commandment is here intensified by its 
connection with the passion for national unity, e-xpressed 
by a central theocratic ruler, and his extension to world- 
sway. It was the natural theistic instinct of the Hebrews 
that made them insist on having a king; an instinct which 
a troop of judges or seers could not satisfy. The Semitic 
God is tlie divinized king, and when lifted above all earthly 
kings is the king still; holy because separate, and awful in 
the power to do, not as he ought, but as he wills. This is 
the Hebrew theocracy, so potent in its persistence in the 
Christian church. I have no doubt that monotheism is, 
as a rule, reached through tribal or national consciousness, 
and that Hebrew and Semitic history herein represents a 
decisive phase in the history of mankind. 
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In thus ascribing monotheism in a large degree to a 
political experience, I do not discredit what is called the 
intuition of Ciod, which in fact merely takes its coiKliti<ms 
therefrom. This intuition cannot properly'bc defined as 
teaching any special form of deity; it is simply the per¬ 
ception of substance as higher than phenomena, and as 
necessary to their e.xistence, and associates itself more 
and more with the intuition of duty, holiness, right, with¬ 
out which no conception of God can exist. Its highest 
form is the result of the deepest religious and philo¬ 
sophical culture. For this reason, no conception of a 
personal voluntary agent, apart from the universe, can 
finally satisfy it. Substance, as inscrutable and indefin¬ 
able, tljc infinite reality that underlies all order, beauty, 
goodness, and contains all intelligence, all principles and 
laws, is thus, properly speaking, the universal significance 
of tlic intuition of God. To this highest form Semitisni, 
in its great religions, does not consciously attain, however 
it be involved in their logical evolutionary necessities, as 
in those of all other great faiths of mankind. Not more 
in the Old Testament of the Hcbrc\vs than in the tablets 
of Asshur, is this pure conception of deity found. The 
New Testament religion is also worship of a personal 
Will; a pure monotheism. It is anthropomorphic, and 
creates a God in human form outside of and above hu¬ 
manity; and, although bringing this God into closer rela¬ 
tions with individual feelings and freedom than the older 
faith from which it grew, docs not pursue unity or holi¬ 
ness as an ideal with more ardor than did the Hebrew 
nationality, which required the surrender of all private 
desires to an all-embracing sovereign Will, separate in its 
personality from the human soul. 

It is in tracing this passion for national unity in its 
religious expression, that we learn the vast indebtedness 
of the Hebrews for their whole religious development to 
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the stimulus of those foreign nationalities which they re¬ 
garded as its foes. The legends in Genesis, which pur¬ 
port to give the earliest history of mankind, are palpably 
shaped by a’purpose* to identify the passions of Israel 
with the will of Jahveh as maker and governor of the 
world. In this marvellous series the sovereign claims of 
the chosen people are affirmed, and their destiny fixed 
from the beginning by the Supreme Cause of all things. 
In the oldest portions there linger polytheistic hints and 
traditions,^ and there arc marks of spontaneous poetic 
faith which indicate an early origin. But with the crude 
exclusiveness of the tribe are combined elements of uni¬ 
versality, — a conception of history as a whole, a direct 
recognition of other nations, and of a common origin and 
interest for all mankind; an effort to deal, in a simple half¬ 
conscious way, indeed, with the problems of social order, 
of human relations, of life and death, with the law of na¬ 
tional retribution and the sense of a secular providence, 
which can only be explained by the action of some great 
force in various ways developing and counteracting the 
primitive instincts and desires. This was Babylon, where 
the old national traditions were worked up, during the 
Captivity, under the stress of national sorrows and reviv¬ 
ing hopes, amidst a vast concourse of nations 

their collision of interests, commercial, industrial, 
military, and their cosmopolitan experience. Here tlic 
earnest theism of Persia and its large toleration not only 
permitted the Hebrew exiles to study their own fortunes 
and those of the human race in quietness of mind, but 
, even stimulated their productive faculty to the great task 

* The Uie*t Iliblical studies prove condusiveljr Uai the present form, and in large degree 
the aubatance, of the OeneMt ttoriea, the ipedal Leviticnl lesialation and the hktoricsl 
booVs, —hi Hhort, ihe body of the Pentateuch, ft the result of elaboration and construc¬ 
tion during and after llie exile. Hut these hUlorical ctudiee of portiona of the text are not our 
nuin ralMiice. llic more primal origin of the whole series ia equally obvious. Earlier 
borrovring from Babylonian, aa well as Canaanite and Pheenkian, moat explain the Uuia 
of these legenda. Kuenen: Rtligimt ^ Itnut, ii. 1S9-16&. 
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of literary and rclij'Iotis construction, never before fairly 
undertaken. Hut besides bearing an important part in the 
final shaping of the Genesis myths, Assyria and Chaldea 
were in large degree the sources of their earlier forms. 

The Hebrews themselves conceded to Habylon an im¬ 
mense anti([uity. as the city of Nimrod,^ in the third gen¬ 
eration after Noah.^ It is inferred from the cuneiform 
inscriptions that a scientific astronomy centred there two 
thousand years before Christ,® resting on the zodiac, the 
division of the great circle into three hundred and sixty 
degrees, and all the large and small divisions of time 
known U) u.s,—the planctar>* week, the gnomon, the solar 
and lunar ycar.s.^ According to Diodoru.s, the Habylonian 
had conceived of the world as an established divine order, 
and as regulated by guardian powers, each in his station, 
planetary or stellar.*^ It is obvious that no comparatively 
rude race like the Hebrew could have come into close 
relations with a civilization so ancient and so ripe, without 
drawing largely on its fund of traditional beliefs. Here 
indeed we find the cradle of Semitism; the natural key 
to those imaginative Hebrew myths which have been 
regarded as the gift of an inspired race to the religious 
nature of man.® 

The Genesis story or' creation gives a divine authority 
to the Hebrew Sabbath as the day of rest for the national 
God after si.x days creative work." This is manifestly the 
motive of the distinctive Hebrew legend, which in many 
respects grew out of the vast elaboration of the Sabbatic 
idea by the priestly legislation after the exile, though of 

* C«iic*ui, X. to. 

* Cam: /.‘/Ijn'm'n Orient, ii. 445. 

* Lenomuikt: UtMt de temmemtairt det/rnjpufidt catmmprHiyHtt. 

* l.«Mitnuiil: AImuuUi/ Ancitnl History ^ tk* Etui, ii- 185. 

* Carrj: f.'AMitM Oritnt, K. 4<j<> 470- 

* It » onljr in accord with it* whole luitory that the Jewish people have concentrated 
their hi|;he«t traditional reapect on the Babyloaian Gomara (or Commentary 00 the Miibnah) 
inetead of the Jerueakm. WUnacbe: Dtr Tmluutd. 

t Ceneadu, i. 1; S. 3. 
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course the Hebrew Sabbath is not due to this alone, being 
of far earlier origin.^ But the division of days by sevens 
is far older than the Hebrew Sabbath. It belongs to the 
earliest fund of religious traditions. It is not founded on 
any recurrent period in the order of Nature, yet it is not 
arbitrary, still less mystical.^ It is a part of that primi¬ 
tive astronomy which was the infantile unity of science 
and faith, and appears on a gigantic scale in all tlie cos¬ 
mogonies of antiquity. The central figures in this cultus 
of the stars are the five planets, with the sun and moon, 
observable among all the heavenly host by their relative 
change of place and apparent specialty of function. They 
were symbolized by the seven stages of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian or towered temple; in tlie seven 

walls of Babylon, and in the seven days of the week, the 
seventh day being consecrated as a day of release from 
labor. An old Accadian calendar,^ probably of the seven¬ 
teenth century before Christ, gives the special festival for 
every day, the seventh being always designated as a Sab¬ 
bath (^Sabattu) ; on which the king himself shall not 
change his garments, nor ride, nor sacrifice, till night, 
nor even administer the government. From tliis royal 
rest appropriated by the Semitic races of Chaldea, it was 
but a step in the intenser anthropomorphism of the He¬ 
brews to make their own God the example of Sabbatic 
release, and to pronounce it as his command. The sec¬ 
ond Jahvistic account of creation^ has more signs of 
antiquity and originality than the other, and is referred 
by Kuenen to a possibly earlier period than the exile; 
button doubtful grounds. In the Chaldean cosmogony, 
as reported by Berosus, ® in the Phoenician of Sanchoni- 

* Kuoneat Rilighmo/ItrMl, ii 380. 

* Sm PliOo’t absurd raasons for ■ suppossd saactity in th« number terea Vd. L chap, 
xxx.-xliii. 

* Rteords t/tht P<ut, tiL tsy- * Geneafa, i{. 4, ft ug. 

* Time of Alexander. Berosns drew hit aocoimt from ancient tourcca, and hk fra(mentt 
are preserved in Polyhiator, Arbydenua, and Eutebiua. 

16 
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nthon, and in the cuneiform inscription, which is now 
believed to be Assyrian and not Accadian, the bcf^inning 
of thinijs is the formless cliaos, full of incomplete ^eims 
and half-made creatures,— Tiamttt {Tiamfu of the As¬ 
syrians, Tanthc of Damascius, Thalatta of licrosus) mean¬ 
ing; the sea in the sense of abyss. The Hebrew expres.sion 
for this first material of the world is Tchom^ the same word 
as Tiamat, and characterized as without form and void. 
Compare the first sentence of the Genesis .story with the 
cuneiform Creation-tablets:* — 

“ When aUow were not mi.sctl the heavens, and Ixdow on the 
earth a plant h.ad not >;rown, and the Imunfls of the abyss had not 
l>ecn o|}vne<l, the chaos of w.aters was the priklucinL; nioilivr of all 
things. And the w.ater.s were g.ithereil into one place, but a tree 
had not grown: a (lower had not unfolded, when the gods had not 
yet sprung up. and order did not c.xist. . . . Then were made the 
great go<ls. All that was done by the great gods was delightful 
[very good] to them.* 

He (Auu) constructed constellations, like figures of animals 
(zodiac) ; by them dividing the year into twelve months: planets 
also for rising and setting (“ signs ”). Wandering .'stars to shine, 
harmless, in their courses. He made the gates strong, right and left. 
He set the moon to rule the night. . . . And the sun nro.se in glory.*' 

The lunar pliascs arc perhap.s described, yet in a pa.s- 
sage extremely obscure;® while in another connection 
there is recorded the institution of the Sabbath,* though 
we know from other sources tliat the seven-day week and 
Sabbath rest arc really Accadian institutions for kings and 
people.® The close resemblance between this very ancient 
cosmogony and its Hebrew analogue is broken by the 
single circumstance that it .symbolizes the steps of crcalion 
by successive pairs of male and female powers, and seeks 

* y fJkt I'tut, ix. tfrj. 

1 Smilb t Chaldean Aecatud ef Geeusis. In Sarcc’t edition (iBSo) a different translation 
H snren, p. j?. 

* Smith: Chafdeau AeeMtMi etf Genttit (’Sajrce), pp. 64, 6j. 

* lb«1.t pk jiA. 


* Ibid., p. 89. 
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to express their stability rather than any special order of 
production. The successive steps of creation, of which so 
much has been made by the harmonists, arc not very well 
made out, and their enumeration by days I find myself 
unable to recognize at all as yet^ The account, so far as 
it is rightly interpreted, may however, as Sayce suggests,^ 
rest on older traditions; and although of comparatively late 
Assyrian, not Accadian, origin, it is certainly older than 
tlie present form of the Hebrew story. But a fragment, 
now missing, is believed to have described the emergence 
of light, atmosphere, land, and plants. 

Finally, man appears,created by Hca,and is commanded 
to worship daily in fear of his Maker. 

“ That they might obey (.^, he has created mankind ; the merciful 
one with whom is life. May he establish and never may liis word 
be forgotten in the moutli of the black-headed race whom his hands 
crc,nicd.'’ 

“ May he also remove mischief *, may he overcome It for the future. 
Because all places he made, he pierced, he strengthened. Lord of 
the world is his name, called even Father Bel. The names of the 
angels he gave to tliem." 

“ With friend and comrade speech thou makest. In the underworld 
speech thou makest to the propitious genii. When thou speakest also 
he will give.” * 

What we must specially notice is that the Chaldean 
account, as at once combining in one system many 
primitive elements of belief which do not appear in the 
Hebrew, and resting upon ideas which could not possibly 
have been evolved from the Genesis story, is obviously 
more original, while the Hebrew is its adaptation to the 

> Of th« hypothetic number of tabteu, only four have b««n dsicotered, of which that 
called the seventh is so called only provisionally; sod those conjectured to be tlte aeoond and 
Uiird are in the highest degree doubtful, to the uninitiated eye certainly, affarding no evidence 
whatever of the special-creation works the translators have found in then. (Sayoe’s Snviibi 
Cialdean Aec»>uU 0/ Gtmsu, pp. fij, 6].) The first ascribes the generation of heaven and 
earth to ** the boundleee deep,'* “ the chaos of the sea," conceived as a female, and before the 
existence of the goth ihemfclves. Ibid., pp. 57, 58. 

* Smith: Chn/dean Aeefiumt ^GtmtU, p. aa. 


• Ibid. (Sayoc), p. 73 - 7 *« 
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supremacy of tlic national God. In Semitic cosmogo¬ 
nies, as given by lk:rosus and others, the water is tlie 
first material of creation. The Pheenician and Hebrew 
“ deep" was a waste abyss over which wandered the 
wind, or breath. So Chaldean and Phccnician civilization 
began with amphibious deities, having fish heads above 
the man’s; and the probably Semitic-Polync*sian myth 
makes the father of gods and men fish up tlic earth from 
the sea.^ It is obvious that such beliefs as these point to 
centres of civilization on tlie seashore. Tlie intimation is 
confirmed by numerous records going to show that the 
shores of the Krylhriean Se.a were the great point of de¬ 
parture for civilized Semitism. Hut the cosmogonies 
which begin from ocean as a chaotic abyss, contain¬ 
ing the germs of things, rest on a wider basis than any 
such special geographical location. They are found 
among mountain tribes as well, and at the root of Aryan 
as well as Semitic mytliology, and even of the oldest phi¬ 
losophies. Their ocean is the brooding atmosphere of 
space, conceived as preceding the gathering of all floating 
seeds of life into a living world,- the appointment of plane¬ 
tary courses, and the orderly voyage of the Sun scattering 
the powers of life and growth around him as he moves'. 
Even here water pla)^ an important part. The interest 
is mainly centred in the conflict of the lightning or the 
sunbeam with tlic piled and rolling raincloud, — the .storm- 
struggle which opens tlic mysterious storehouse of waters 
hidden in the black roaring deeps. As Indra sla)"s “ the 
enveloping” (Vritra) serpent in the writhing clouds in 
Hindu mythology, as Tistrya fights the demon Apaosha 
and expels him from the great sea Vouru-kasha,aiid Thrad- 

• Fnmandcr; Th* P^jnetian Raet, p. 6j. 

* Edistvin (Let St^rett Je 4t CMmogenie dt SaMckeKuttk»tii ha* txplored thU field. 
Demeai’ Ch.ililcan cuHor^uaT tni«e» all Oiingi back to Tli.alatca or Tiaraat, concaininf 
lormt oT mixed creature*, — a tcniMtcientlfic reoosnitioa of evoluliim and prnKreat from 
the crude attd coufiMed forma of life lo higher beauty. 
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tona slays Dahdka, both dragons in Iranian, — as Apollo 
pierces the Python in Greek, — so Bel divides in two the 
Serpent (Tiamat), queen of the Chaldean Chaotic Sea. 
The association of vast resource and far-reaching expan¬ 
sion witli roaring and rolling waters is as natural for pas¬ 
toral as for littoral tribes. Space and sea are equally 
parents of these amazing fertilizers and producers; and 
similar names and legends would be associated with these 
inhnitudes of living power.^ 

Look over a boat-side on a breezy day, following the 
wind out to sea, and you will easily understand the simple 
instincts to which the waters were the primal cosmogonic 
element. What productive energy in this undulating mass, 
vital in every atom; in these multitudinous waves, so swift 
to break up sunshine into fiery flakes, and fling it off in a 
rain of delight! How mobile this liquid clement, obedient 
to stir of wind, to lead of tide! To some unseen brooding 
Will it seems to say, “ Shape me as you will, I am ready 
for your largest purpose, for your light and your law! ” 
And were they not right who said, with foreglcam of sci¬ 
ence, that the earth was product of water? Arc not the 
green islands its offspring, the continents its heaped sedi¬ 
ments, the record of its secular art? Has it not piled 
the countless layers, — its footfalls, its world-architecture? 
And as the living creatures came swarming in tlieir times, 
has it not numbered and fed them and laid them to rest 
under its gentle rain of atoms, — the continents crumbled 
as they had been builded by its hand? Well might we 
fancy this rippling laughter, this pulsing rise and fall, this 
long commingling and commotion, to be tlie very quiver 
of the fecund life swarming beneath,—a life that foreshad¬ 
ows all forms elsewhere existing, and has its foretypes of 
all strivings towards tlie human, gracious and hateful, noble 
and mean. How universal the sea! The very hordes of 


* See tlie ButuitAtth Mory of the eea Voaro-kasha (vil. xtU.). 
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its tide-water pools mirror all greeds and competitions of 
man, — his Tartar raids, his hermits, and his parasites 
of thought. Its fine sands mingle scent of sea-weed and 
stir of minute life, the gleaming dust of shells, and the fric¬ 
tion of abraded stone; no element of that earth-plasm for¬ 
got, which is to bloom into herb and flower, and beast and 
man. Its shores suggest what an infinitude of moods, 
emotions, aspirations, passions; what stress of resistance 
and endeavor; what tones and harmonies! The very 
pebbles it rolls and heaves into barriers to its own march 
resound monotonous with the familiar, ever unsolved mys¬ 
tery of life and death, the cry of whence and whither that 
ceases not from man’s infancy to his latest maturity; and 
all is folded in a deeper silence and peace, where the 
mightiest waste of unrecorded history lays its hand on 
man’s loneliness and fear, with gentle compulsion to trust. 
The Greeks held Ocean to be the father of Nemesis, — ir¬ 
reversible moral sequence; ethical requital. “Retribution,” 
says Sophocles, “ grow^ slowly, like the wave that rolls up 
the black sand.” All nations have used it as the symbol not 
only of slow retributory law, but of wisdom hid in fathom¬ 
less depths, — Mimir-wclls, where tlie eye even of a god is 
lost in gaining it; of strength from patient discipline, of 
toil that Ciirns the victorjs of far ventures for ideal ends, — 
man’s eternal monitor to courage and progress. 

For the sea is no mere heap of salted waves; it is an 
idea; nor would it otherwise have been the mighty reser¬ 
voir of mythology and faith. How full is man’s speech 
and song of its ideal meaning as lord of wisdom and pro¬ 
vidence! Glaucus the mythic fisherman, longing for an 
ocean birth, and fascinated by the taste of briny plants, 
became a sea-god, blessing the people of the isles and 
shores with divine forewarnings; builder too of that mys¬ 
tic Argo which bore the tragic freight of sympathies and 
conquests for the Mediterranean races. All the old sea- 
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gods are prophets and teachers of the arts of life. Out 
of occan-dcptlis comes up Cannes, Cadmus, Melkarth of 
Tyre. Into them sails away Mexican Quetzalcoatl, fugitive 
from the world he has blessed, to return in better days. 
Out of deluge-waters emerge good men, in arks and with 
sacred words unlost, to re-people and rebuild the earth. 
Out of the welter of a ruined world, the twilight of the 
Scandinavian gods, uprise new isles, in whose springing 
grass are hid the dice of Destiny unharmed. So new 
religions rise from the chaos of outworn beliefs, to prove 
the eternal youth of the soul, whose birtlis are cyclic, like 
the returning tides. Proclus said with reason that “ Ocean 
is the cause of all motion, intellectual and natural." To 
the ancients these symbols were the ocean itself; for the 
moderns they must be read bct^veen the lines of its visible 
outward movement. 

Thus conceived, the primal deep, whether of sky or sea, 
is not a material waste, but a prolific idea, in tlie religious 
consciousness of man. Whether personal Will, which in 
the Chaldean, Phoenician, and the Hebrew cosmogony is 
the creative force,^ is emphasized as the organizer of 
chaos or as shaper of it (^Eldhtni) in the beginning, 

—whether as a mysterious desire {Poihos) inspiring it, or as 
Tauthc, the intelligible creator who brings wisdom into the 
Phoenician world of man, — is not matter of essential dif¬ 
ference. The Chaldean Chaos, as well as the Phoenician, is 
itself conceived as a person; and so is the Hebrew Chaos. 
“ Creation out of nothing," that intense monotheism which 
has been ascribed to the Elohistic will, is indeed as con- 
. trary to primitive intuition as it is to science; * it is a 

i How much more strongly pronoaoecti is tliis element of Will here than in HInda 
mythology, which draws the urorld out of the One, — the unity of Being, *' bneatbutg not," 
neither existence nor non-being^" cresting the worlds with a Ihostght I Hsstod, again, like 
the Photnicuin, rests creation, not on will, but on desire or tore. It is in the Avesta that is 
seen this Aryo-Semitic wilt-power fuDy rscognized at the creative forc& 

* The Hebrew word iiM. rendered ** created," properly meant sAa/ed, out of some peen 
material, and to brtttgki/trtA thence. See Ffirat and Gesenius. 
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modc-rn absti’action unknown to the Hebrew myth, as to 
the other analogous ones, from El to Zeus. In these 
cases the abyss remains* behind the personal act, which 
shapes it to orderly heaven and earth. And tlic imagi¬ 
native aspect in which the abyss presents itself forbids 
us to regard it, jui far at least, as a materialistic concep¬ 
tion: Nature was full of personal, human meaning, the 
invincible Pothos or Eros of the Phcenician and Greek.* 
The dilTerence seems to be that in the Chaldean creation 
this personality is divided into a series, beginning witli 
chaos conceived as female; while in the Hebrew it has 
completer unity through all stages, as Elohim conceiv'cd 
as a man. ICveii this unity is of later origin, and the very 
plurality of Elohim is strong evidence of an original con¬ 
currence of many wills. The stricter monotheism belongs 
to the prophetic and post-exilian theology, and is certainly 
the Jahvistic elaboration of ideas closely resembling the 
Chaldean. 

That half-disguised personal Will in the Chaldc«an Tia- 
mat, at the beginning, is worthy of notice. Dama.scius *** 

— who derived his Chaldean cosmogony from ancient 
sources — gives a series of male and female principles, 
preceding the positively creative work, which coincide 
with the birth of primal gods in the tablet inscriptions, 

— all centring in Tiainat, the living abyss, h'rom thc.se 
comes Ik’lus, the demiurge or positive framer of things. 
The imagination of the ancient world always filled up the 
unity or space of religious conceptions with multiplica¬ 
tions of names, cither of .special functions or successive 
generations or times. So Eldhfm says. “ Let iis make 
man in our image, after our likehess.*’ But personality is 
always involved. To suppose that by chaos a material 
origin is intended, is a delusion read into the old texts. 


1 Cory: Ancient Fragments, p. 92. * 

* Lctionnaot: CtmtdeaH Magit, pp. t», 12). 
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Early mythology is imaginative, and never conceives of 
creation othenvise than as the evolutionary act of living 
force; not always of direct personal volition, but of life 
in some form. The cosmos itself swarms with individual 
being, and there is nothing inert or dead. Desire is as 
old as the world, and inherent in its elements. Intelli¬ 
gence lives in the plasmic germ, and does not wait for 
man’s upright form to hold it. The waters of Tiamat 
teem with strange monsters, not accounted for save by 
her living sway. Order enters when Bel, the male prin¬ 
ciple, proceeds to divide her substance, destroying the 
crude abortions of the dark, and separates heaven and 
earth, slaying her dragon life, in whose far-stretching 
monstrous folds all elements were involved. A Hebrew 
rcminisecncc of this myth survives in the seventy-fourth 
Psalm, where God is praised for breaking the heads of tlie 
sea-monsters, and notably giving the dead Icviatlian for 
meat to his people; and again, in the prophecy of Isaiah * 
concerning Babylon, where judgment is invoked upon her 
as “ leviathan, the piercing serpent, and the dragon that is 
*in the sea.” The pictures of the sea-monster in the one 
hundred and fourth Psalm and in Job^ maybe added in 
proof of this traditional association of the waters with 
monsters of uncontrolled power,— quite as likely to be a 
reminiscence of the chaos-myth of Bel and Tiamat as of 
the Egyptian crocodile. The grand intuition, here wortli 
all other mythic elements together, is the universal deriva¬ 
tion of order from strife and strength of Will, from oldest 
Ophion and Cronos to Hellenic Zeus,— the supreme secret 
of philosophy and conduct, the meaning of Dualism in all 
ages of the world. Not less striking is the human form 
given in both cosmogonies, and tlie rationality of man as 
partaking of the Divine mind. E16htm creates man in his 
own (physical) image; and in the second account, Jahveh- 

• Tsaiab, *xvU. t. * Job, xH. ; Hi. 8. 
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ElohJm makes him out of his breath and the dust of the 
earth. In both cxscs the materials arc palpably sensuous, 
and the likeness is doubtless mainly physical.* .So in the 
Polyncsian-creation myth, which follows the Hebrew, even 
in details.* Man, whether formed of dust and breath, or 
of earth and brain, can be like his Maker only in the sense 
that the latter is in human form, a colossal omnipotent 
man; and this is precisely the fact conccrninij the con¬ 
versing, walking, planning, and punishing powers of the 
Hebrew Jahvch-lCldhIm. 

But here again the substance is ideal; and the root and 
type of man is found in the highest known personal life. 
The inten-scr monotheism of the Hebrew Creator, ;is com¬ 
pared with the Babylonian, who represents a brotherhood 
of gods, is due in part to a .stronger sen.se of tribalism, 
and partly to the combination of Persian Ornuizd-worship 
with the prophetic spirit fostered in the Hebrews by the 
exile. Tlic Avesta legend of creation, deriving man and 
woman* from the blood of the Bull (genius of earth), is 
a comparatively late construction of primitive Arj'an 
myths.* But the older theism of the Ya<;nas, in the sec-’ 
ond part,* is quite pure enough, as well as sufficiently 
spiritual and practical, to have had a large part in the 
formation of the highest Jahvistic conceptions. Ahura- 
mazda is upholder of the pure creation, and first fash¬ 
ioner of tlie same; to him belongs all that is best and 
fairest, — tlie good spirit, the good law, the good wis¬ 
dom, the kingdom and the power.® Nothing could have 
helped the Hebrew mind to positive monotheism so 
powerfully as this Persian god. The order of his crea¬ 
tion, however, as described in the nineteenth Ya^na and 

i Voa Itotilen: GtNetit, p. i8. 

* Fnriundcr: Tkt Ptiynttitut Raet, p. 6t. 

* Makhyn acM) Maihyftua are generic terms for moo aod sroovan, like Adam and Eve. 

* Damiesteler: OrmasJet AArimathif. uf. 

* yofita, uviii. ftsff. * Ibid., xix.; xUv. i} xxxvii.; xKU. 
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developed in the much later Bundehcsh, has but slight 
resemblance to the Hebrew. It is completed not in six 
days, but in tliree hundred and si.Kty-five; and its order 
is as follows, — heaven, water, earth, the Bull (cattle), 
trees, fire, pure man; and it is very doubtful if, in its 
oldest form, this order represented a succession in time. 
Still, there are points of resemblance: Creation is pro¬ 
duced in six periods, Gahanbd.rs taking up a year. 

Seen in the strong light of modern worship of an Infi¬ 
nite Person, tliis.Hebrew story of creation is in the highest 
degree poetic. A will analogous to the human brings all 
things into being by word of mouth. **Let there be light: 
and there was light." “ In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth." The idea of such creative word is 
common to the Hebrew and the Persian (^Debar-yafroek 
and Ahuiia-vairya arc kindred conceptions), and to all 
races which worship pure Will, in distinction from im¬ 
personal ideas or principles, which were represented in 
ancient time, on the other hand, by the Hindu conception 
of the world as creation by pure thought. But we must 
remember that this conception of the cosmos is neither 
intellectually nor scientifically true. To say that the world 
is made by the word of God is no truer than to say tliat 
it is made by the sword of Bcl-Merodach, cutting off his 
own head, or dividing the female principle from the male. 
Days, in any sense, do not exist before the sun; nor light 
earlier than the seeing eye of man; nor the heavenly 
firmament or the grass of the field before the sun and 
moon. And probably when the truths of evolution, the 
sciences of unfolding laws, are truly conceived, the eter¬ 
nal unity of the world with its substance will require no 
such anthropomorphic images to express its sublimity; 
these will cease to be poetically sublime, because sup¬ 
planted both in the poetic and the philosophic mind by 
forms more adequate to the sense of truth. " The world," 
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says even Philo, “could not have been created in time, 
because it is itself necessary to relations of time, and the 
heavens themselves mean mind.” 

The purely human interest of the Hebrew stoiy appears 
more fully in the second account of creation, in which 
God is called Juhveh-Elohim.* It centres in the forma¬ 
tion of man It would c.vplain, out of the national con¬ 
ception of deity, how man is closely related to tliis God; 
how he comes to be gifted with speech, so as to name 
creatures and things, and how woman comes to be inferior 
and dependent. In the first account nothing is said of 
distinction between the sexes; nor is there any hint of 
Adam’s intimacy with the Maker, and of the gifts and 
commands that attest it. Other differences have been 
ingeniously noted,” not so important nor so certain, — that 
the first account appears to belong to a river country (like 
Babylon), where water would naturally be held the first 
condition of things; and tlie last to a dry-land, where pro¬ 
duction seems spontaneous or instantaneous, where men 
and trees might seem formed from the dust, and mists 
from the earth, not rain, water the land. More striking 
is the very sensuous conception of Jahveh-Elohim,^ and 
the mystical etymology of the name of woman {'is/ut) 
from that of man 

I. In view of the manifest dependence of the Hebrew 
story of creation on Persian influence, as well as on a devel¬ 
oped nationality, we can hardly be mistaken in regarding 
the elements which it has in common with the Chaldean 
legend as borrowed from the latter, rather than as sug¬ 
gesting it. And this judgment is confirmed by the an¬ 
tiquity of the cuneiform record, and by the confession of 
the Mebre^vs as to their original home, the locality of their 
Eden, and the point of departure for varieties of tribes and 


* Cencatx, fi.-iii. 


• Von Bohlen. 
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languages at Babylon. The assertion of Rawlinson,^ that 
“ the inspired author of Genesis has preserved the genuine 
account of a primeval tradition of creation common to 
the race, while the Chaldeans disfigured it with evident 
mythology, such as the cleaving of the woman Thalatth 
in twain, and the beheading of Belus,” betrays notions of 
the receptivity of primeval man for information as to his 
own origin for which science can have little respect. The 
origin of such assumptions in preconceived ideas of Bib¬ 
lical infallibility is obvious. A purer example of elaborate 
mythological construction than the Hebrew story of Crea¬ 
tion can hardly be imagined. But beyond Chaldean anti¬ 
quity, into the mists of prehistoric time, it is idle and 
impossible to follow this myth of creation.* 

II. The Eden Legend^ testifies to its origin in the vi¬ 
cinity of the Euphrates and Tigris, — the names of the 
other t^vo rivers being words that simply mean ** flowing 
waters,” and used as generic terms for the purpose of 
making up the number four, the conventional sign of 
completeness in all Eastern mythologies. It has been 
noted that the mention of the. name Euphrates, without 
comment, as already well known, points to a Babylonian 
origin. The conjecture of Von Bohlen that Eden is Eran, 
with the change of r into d^ is less probable. Eden cor¬ 
responds with Persian “ parks,” but not with the Avesta 
paradise of Yima, which is a form of social relations and 
polity conceived as ideally perfect, free from sin and dis¬ 
ease, the heaven of a few pure Zoroastrian disciples. The 
Genesis myth is in fact a conscious generalization of his¬ 
tory, with the purpose of explaining moral- evil and the 
stern necessity of labor as results of disobedience to a 

* A Mcient MfinarcAirt, t. 144. 

* .Se« HaMvy (Xtv. CriL ft de Litiratwrt, December 73,18S0 ) 

* Sir H. Rawliueom, in iS6gw deduced from the coneifonn inscriptions the foil ooaeiction 
that the Genesis paradise was meant to be Gttrt-Dumijftu or Babylonia; and ibo belief is not 
now seriooaly opposed. 
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personal commandment. Crude as the idea was, it came 
to be combined with the really philosophical notion of 
bringing the living creatures to man to receive their names. 
And this alone would indicate the late origin of the story. 
It has evidently grown out of developed views of ihc pri¬ 
macy of mind over matter, of a natural harmony of man 
with tlie universe, and his dependence on conformity witli 
its laws. 

When we add that the terms “ Eden ” and " Garden of 
God *’ belong especially to the exile-period,^ it becomes 
very certain that the myth received its distinctive form 
in the midst of the advanced civilization of Eabylon. This 
philosophical interest in the problems of life and charac¬ 
ter apparent in the Genesis legends as a whole, could 
hardly have been combined with the childlike qualities 
originally conspicuous in them without a long period of 
incubation in a much wider horizon than the narrow 
nationality "of the Hebrew could supply. But behind the 
whole, and determining its animus, is the nomadic temper¬ 
ament, jealous of its license, hating labor, and relucting at 
its slow conditions; trusting spontaneous Nature, and ab¬ 
sorbed in the imperious will of a tribal chief; making 
protest against inevitable contact with a more complex 
and progressive civilization. Thus far, nothing corre¬ 
sponding to the Genesis paradise has been found in the 
cuneiform records, but it is hardly possible that such a 
feature should be wholly wanting. 

III. These elements come out more forcibly in the 
Legend of the Temptation and Fall. We have here the 
Hebrew, and more distinctly the Semitic, conception of 
the origin of evil, in a rebellious conflict of the will of man 
against the will of God, his Creator. No other or deeper 
ground enters into the theory of this legend; no reason 
for the command to abstain from the tree of knowledge 


^ £xcki«t, sxvilL I]. 
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but the arbitrary will of God; no explanation of disobe¬ 
dience but the arbitrary will of man. In tlie Avesta it is 
the falsehood of the tempter’s teaching that makes the sin 
of yielding to it In Genesis, what tlie tempter teaches 
is true, and the sin is simply in tlie refusal of the human 
will to be led by the Divine. Ahriman docs not rebel 
against the will of Ahura as such; he chooses the dark 
as Ahura chooses the light, — the one the false, the other 
the true. In both cases, the origin of moral evil is in 
disobedience to a personal Will; but in the Avesta the 
rights of this Will rest on the deeper ground of truth and 
light; in Genesis tliey have no ground beyond themselves. 
Thus in tlie Persian tlie ethical claim dominates and ex¬ 
plains tlie personal; in tlie Hebrew, the personal is abso¬ 
lute and all-controlling. The older Avesta has nothing 
corresponding to the special legend of Adam’s fall. In 
the later Bundchesh, tlie story of Mashya and Mashydna 
has few resemblances to it beyond the facts that in both 
stories a primitive couple, born innocent and taught the 
right way, arc tempted by the power of evil, break the 
law of duty, and arc punished. In one case tlie punish¬ 
ment is by expulsion from Eden; in the other, by demoral¬ 
ization of habits, and by condemnation at last to hell, the 
details of which are given in the Bundchesh.* In neither 
. case is there the slightest approach to a solution of tlie 
great problem of evil. 

Again, the ethnic distinction already noticed between 
Iranian and Hebrew conceptions is here well illustrated, 
(i) The cause of Yima’s fall is “ lying speech,” as in itself 
the crime of crimes; while that of Adam consists in dis¬ 
obedience to the special command of an arbitrary Will to 
refrain from a certain kind of food. Aryan worship of 
personal power is wont to find some foothold in the nature 
of tilings as foundation of moral allegiance, while the in- 


> Clup. XV. 
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tense Semitic form of the same worship rests on the pure 
rights of an absolute Will. (2) In the Paradise from which 
Yima falls, labor is the blessed condition of freedom from 
age, disease, and sin; and Yinia's toils fill his dominion 
with seeds and harvests, with cattle and men innumerable. 

In the Adamic Eden, God himself has planted the garden, 
which man has only to dress and keep, being bidden to 
eat freely of every tree of the garden but of tlic tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil. And labor becomes the 
penalty he incurs in being c.xilcd from it; the cause of 
exile from the nomadic heaven of exemption from man¬ 
ual work,— a free roving life in Nature. Here, ;is in the 
succeeding legends, especially that of the murder of Abel, 
the nomad signifies his dislike of tlie settled agriculturist 
and industrial races, his reaction against that Babylonian 
civilization, probably, from which he had emigrated in the 
early time. The later experiences of the Captivity fostered 
the inborn instinct. And tlic subtile myth in its present 
form consciously reproves the curiosity of man for knowl¬ 
edge as sin against an imminent Will, whose prerogative 
it is to govern through jealous monopoly of the wisdom 
that entitles to sway.^ It has even been said that the hatred 
of tlic nomad for labor was the source of the story of the 
Fall. This hatred of labor was transmitted to the later 
Jews, who, however, escape tlic old prejudice in their . 
Talmud.' 

The childish fear of a tribal god has become developed 
by later associations—among which subjection to a highly 
enlightened conquering state was not the least impressive 
—into the conception tliat progress in knowledge is marked 
by Divine displeasure as sin; and the recklessness of the 
nomad for the morrow survives all experiences of a better 
culture, ending as it began in pronouncing labor a curse, ‘ 
and warning against that desire to know, that curiosity 

* Schneiber: Talmttd, p. 46. 
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to construct and aspire, of which labor is the instrument 
and the crown. At the same time, the Hebrew had been 
obliged to admit that this form of life makes men resemble 
gods, and that the arts and inventions of society have pro¬ 
ceeded from these apparent crimes against the nomad and 
his rights. Cain built a city cast of Eden and called it 
Enoch, after his first descendant (compare Assyrian cntik, 
“ wise ’*), an evident reference to Chaldean centres; and 
his subsequent line discover music and metallurgy.^ All 
tills Jahveh has cursed as the fruit of fratricide, the 
martyrdom of the nomad. Such the connection of the 
Hebrew legend with historical and ethnic relations. 

Notliing, however, answering to the Genesis Fall of 
Man has yet been discovered in Chaldean inscriptions 
or traditions. The Deluge is, perhaps; it would seem 
so from one passage, — “ the doer of sin bore his sin, 
the blasphemer bore his blasphemy.*'* But the figures 
supposed by Smitli to represent the temptation scene — 
the man and woman under the tree eating fruit, with the 
serpent erect behind them — turns out not to picture the 
two sexes; and tlie Creation-tablet, referred to the same 
idea by Smith, is now shown by Oppert to require a very 
different translation.® Nevertheless, Lenormant finds very 
close resemblance to tlie old naturalistic use of the ser¬ 
pent as the representative of evil and temptation.^ And 
his zeal for ortliodoxy leads him to emphasize the idea 
that the inspired writer of Genesis, in making tliis use of 
an unhistorical tradition among the old races around him, 
was moved solely by the desire to give it a moral mean¬ 
ing, in explaining the Fall of Man through misuse of evil 


1 G«neaN, iv. 16^. 

• Siniih : TAt CknUtM Account «f Genttit, Ixdabar coL t. 15, p« a*S (Sayce). 

• IbUI.,p. 75. 

• L«t trifirntt dt fhisUirts p. 9S- Vory nmilar repreaenlatioBt hare been feund oq 
R ovTitUi sarenpbaj^. inutated by early Obrlalian arttata, of the Fall, and oq a Phociuoan vaae 
of the kxib century before Chriat, discovered by Di Cesnola in Cypma. 
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will. And this he thinks has been tlic “ only ” solution of 
this redoubtable problem “ to be found in history.” ^ 

The various motives combined in tlic story of the Fall 
show it to be the result of late elaboration. The shame 
at sexual relations alone would mark a late orijjin. Could 
such ascetic quality be natural to the Hebrews? What 
other infantile people ever coupled the desire of knowl¬ 
edge with shame at discovering their own nakedness? 
But we may now recognize the elements which point to 
a very ancient fund of Semitic beliefs. The attempt to 
justify the dependence of woman upon man, ” bone of my 
bone, and flesh of my flesh,” by making her from his rib, 
and to hold her responsible for his violation of a command 
which the legend docs nt)t pretend that she had heard, 
appears to indicate a dogmatic motive rather than an early 
instinct. But the martyrdom and fall alike of Semitic 
gods and heroes arc always mythically associated with 
the female as instrument of the evil fate, as we have 
already shown. Far back in Accadian times, the epic 
hero Izdubar refuses the love of tlic goddess on account 
of the innumerable woes caused by her enchantments 
and temptations. But in one respect this older dispar¬ 
agement of the female element dififers from that of the 
Genesis legend. It refers moral evil back to the lower 
passions in human nature; while the other, in conformity 
witli tlic general spirit of Hebrew thought, makes it a 
positive wilful revolt against higher will. The Persians 
had no such associations with the female sex, as respon¬ 
sible for man^s fall. Falsehood, not woman, was the wea¬ 
pon of Ahriman; by that he corrupted Yima, by that he 
seduced Mashya and MashyAna from their primitive inno¬ 
cence. In tliis later legend of Creation the sexes were 
so united as to be indistinguishable, and only quarrel 
after Ahriman has deluded botli.* 


* Lenonnant: Let mrigbtet dt Pkiticirt, p. loS. 


* BiuuUhttk^ XT. 
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The choice of the serpent, in human form, as tempter 
of Eve to become equal with God, might seem a natural 
selection of the great type of intelligence tliroughout 
antiquity, to represent that forbidden thirst for knowl¬ 
edge which was the Hebrew’s peculiar dread. But so 
special a reason is not required. The name ndcMsh (ser¬ 
pent) is Aryan.^ The serpent belongs to the Ahrimanic 
creation, and is even Ahriman himself, — the symbol be¬ 
ing easily traceable to the hostile meaning of the wreathed 
rain-withholding cloud in that incessant atmospheric war¬ 
fare of light with darkness round which Aryan mytliology 
revolves. It is extremely probable that the Semitic hate 
of the serpent rests primitively on these same apparently 
universal phenomena. But the direct origin of the latter 
is evidently in Chaldean traditions. The two-edged swords 
of the cherubim arc identical with the winged bulls of the 
Assyrian palaces; ^ and though there is no mention of a 
forbidden Tree of Knowledge, there is at any rate a Tree 
of Life both in tlie tablet monuments and in the legends. 
The old Babylonian seal represents two figures sitting be¬ 
side a tree and holding out their hands to its fruit, while 
a serpent is in tlic background. Tliat the date of these 
Chaldean elements must be at least 2000 years B. c. is 
attested by numerous seals and inscriptions. The ser¬ 
pent Ophion, first a god, precipitated into the sea by 
Cronos, holds the position of evil power in the Phoenician 
mythology. In contrast with these traditions, strong proof 
of the comparatively late origin of the Hebrew story is to 
be found in a comple.xity of structure and purpose, which 
even the simplicity of its elements and style cannot cover, 
— die prostration of the serpent, and its thoroughly dog¬ 
matic explanation; the manifest purpose to justify the 
subjection of woman; the punishment of man for yielding 

* It if given by the BuddhUto to the primitive tribee of Tndii end TIubeC . 

* Lenorment: L€t orifintt cU I'kistair* la BibU, pi 139. 
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his will to the sex which should represent the passive as 
he the active elements; tlie jealous God, deliberately test¬ 
ing his offspring, and enforcing an obedience which 
touches hidden springs of character; the pains of child¬ 
bearing, the burden of toil, referred to highly artificial 
causes in human disobedience to arbitrary will. Here is 
obviously the result of an elaborate construction to meet 
a state of mind in which religious preconceptions and 
speculative questions were curiously intermingled. The 
air of simplicity is due to that intense consciousness of 
personal relations with God which the Hebrew inherited 
in his Semitic nationalism. This imminent personal Will 
is distinctly human; walks in the garden, converses, gives 
way to emotions; guards his exclusive right to immortal 
life by Chaldean cherubim and waving sword. Of course, 
tlie cherubim arc the winged creatures at the gates of 
Assyrian palaces, and tlie sword is the weapon of Bel 
which “waved four ways.”* The autocratic jealousy 
which says, “ Behold now! man is become like one of 
us,” differs most decidedly from the aristocratic con¬ 
tempt of Zeus for tliat “ wretched race of men ” whom 
Prometheus had c.xalted. Greek mythology, indeed, ex¬ 
plains the dark side of nature and life by the jealousy 
of its Olympian powers. Pallas and Hera and Poseidon 
are jealous deities; and from the play of their exclu¬ 
sively human loves and hates come the wars and woes 
of mortals, tlie tragedy and epos of the world.^ But 
the balance of powers and tendencies in polytheism 
involved tlicse conflicts of motives and claims: they tes¬ 
tify to an inward protest against exclusiveness in tlie in¬ 
terest of beauty and freedom. The jealousy of Jahveh is 
immitigable, and cannot relent in face of opposition; 
it is absolute as his unity, as arbitrary as his creative 
will. ^ 

> JitttrtU ^ tbt Patty ix. p tj^ * See v. 119. 
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Modern theology, dating from Paul of Tarsus, has read 
into this doctrinal myth of the expulsion fronr) Eden a 
more startling dogma, of which it is entirely innocent, — 
that of the representative Fall of the first man, and its con¬ 
sequence, inherited sin; of which the theory of redemption 
through an incarnate God is the necessary correlative. A 
striking instance of the Bibliolatry with which scientific 
studies are still confused and disabled, is in Lenormant's 
elaborate collection of mythologic resemblances in the 
description of the Fall of Man by various races,^ to 
prove tliat an original tradition, revealed to men, “ of 
the events by which the fate of humanity was decided,” 
preserved " in a mysterious symbolic memory,” had been 
distorted by the spirit of error among the Gentiles, and 
partially among the Hebrews also, but restored to its true 
significance “ by tlie inspired author of Genesis.” It 
should be needless to say that no such events are shown, 
nor is any ” symbolic memory ” of them proved; and that 
the version of the Fall in Genesis has no monopoly ot 
ethical or spiritual meaning. 

The leading purpose of the legend seems to have been 
to bring out of Adam a twofold race, — one representing 
tlic accursed slaves of labor, the other the happy favorites 
of freedom. The grudge of the nomadic against the set¬ 
tled races, which thus betrays itself in the penalty of the 
Fall and in the overthrow of Babel, is more boldly con¬ 
fessed in tlie story of Cain and Abel, whose very names 
express the antagonism. This prejudice appropriated to 
its uses the old wide-spread myth of the foundation of 
cities by fratricides, whose diffusion equals lliat of the 
Deluge, yet is not used by Lenormant to prove a primi¬ 
tive revelation, because it would hardly suit his purpose. 
Its real meaning consists, of course, in the social antag¬ 
onism of the settler and the nomad. As we go on, the 


* CoHUm/ffrmry Rtvirv, September, 1879. 
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proofs multiply of a Hebrew reaction against that splendid 
industrial civilization from which the materials for these 
stories were inevitably drawn. No less striking is the con¬ 
trast with the agricultural tendencies of the Avesta. The 
reaction referred to was in fact a rcinsistcnce, in the inter¬ 
est of national association, on the beliefs and habits of a 
tribe which, wandering from its Chaldean home, made 
the deserts and mountains of northern Mesopotamia its 
halting-place, where it unfolded that antagonism between 
the inhabitants of highlands and tliose of plains along the 
navigable streams, which belongs to early epochs in Aryan 
and Semitic races alike. This antagonism, too, had much 
to do in producing the famous genealogy of nations in the 
tenth chapter of Gencsi.s, and is clearly traceable in the 
distinct parallelism of the names of the two lists of Adam’s 
sons, — the Sethites and Cainites,— in which each name is 
slightly modified in the one list to produce an opposite 
moral meaning to that which it bears in tlic other.* 

In the list of Shem’s descendants this is not so evi¬ 
dent The names of the ten patriarchs had their fore- 
type in Chaldean tradition. The ten antediluvian kings 
of Berosus’ chronology cover four hundred and thirty-two 
thousand years, — evidently an astronomical cycle,'** the 
great year of the stars,®—and their names have been inge¬ 
niously derived^ from the animals of the zodiacal and side¬ 
real signs, first marked and named by the Chaldeans. Tlie 
same number of progenitors appears in most ancient cos¬ 
mogonies, — in the Persian Peshdadians, the Hindu great 
gods, the ancestors of Odin, the Chinese mythic kings. 
But whatever their astronomical meaning, the names of 
these Chaldean antediluvian kings arc mostly compounds 
of Anu, oldest and chief of Chaldean gods. The number 


* Lenonnant! Art trtgiat* de rkitt»ire d'n^ris la BiUf, pk iSi. Von Dohlen : GtKtsit. 

* Lenomant: £stai d*s/rttgmnUi CMH^gomqutt, pi a^o. Diod. Sic iL p. 36. 

* Ibid., p. aid. « Ibid., pp. 349, as^ 
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ten has a universal mythic value, which has even been 
traced back to the name for the fingers of the hand.^ The 
only direct point of attachment of the ten Hebrew patri- 
^rchal names with these solar traditions is the lifetime of 
Enoch, which has precisely the length of a solar year. 
Yet not only their undoubted origin, but their elaboration 
at Babylon, must have associated them with physical and 
even solar phenomena.^ Some of them arc found to be 
Babylonian and Phoenician.^ They were taken from a 
pre-existing fund of materials for mythic construction, 
since they are mainly the same with the previous list 
of Cain’s descendants, and have been used to serve very 
different purposes in such construction. The main point 
is that they are now shown to have belonged to the so- 
called “Book of Origins,” compiled by a priestly writer 
in the Captivity. The very limited lifetimes ascribed to 
the patriarchs, as compared with the Chaldean kings,* 
indicate that the purpose of this writer was not like that 
of the latter enumerator, to fill up the vast void of past 
time with human or divine lives, but a very different one; 
probably to show that disobedience has gradually dimin¬ 
ished the actual duration of a lifetime, and to exalt jahveh 
as ordainer of the law that virtue a.ssurcd length of years, 
and vice early death. God’s spirit would not endure long 
strife with evil-doing; and so from Adam to Abraham, 
the allotted period shrinks from nine centuries to less than 
two. 

These mythic procedures do not yield us any light on 
the transition from patriarchal to civil forms of govern¬ 
ment, nor should we expect any such historic or political 

> Eckstein : Let Semreu ik la Cetmerenie de Sameheniaikan, 

• Goldcihcr: Mytholegy among the liebrtwt, pp. iS, 19. 

• Smith: The Chafdean Aeeouai e/ GettetU (Sayce), p. 316. 

• Lenormant imagines that he finds one of the exact scales on which these eariier cydic 
numbers were diminbhed by the Hebrew mythologer {Let Origmtt de Vkitiaire, etc., 
p. s;<.) in the reckonin* of each patriarch’s life down to the birth of his oldest son. Oppert 
thinks he put a week for every five yean of the Babylonian Scares (IbkL, p. ayyX 
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sense in the Hebrew tribes. We have here simply a 
genealogical tree of the Hebrew race, constructed on the 
principles already stated, to meet the demand for some 
account of that primeval epoch which the religious 
importance of the Deluge made of high interest. 

IV. In view of the derivation of all things from a watery 
chaos at the divine command, the notion of Floods over¬ 
whelming disobedient races, whose life had proved the 
failure of tills creative process, was perfectly natural. 
The fact that many races, especially Semitic and Aryan, 
have the idea embodied in myths, docs not prove a com¬ 
mon origin, still less a primeval revelation. It was sim¬ 
ply a recurrence of the mind to the primitive waste and 
disorder, as a state which would give opportunity to the 
good-will of God to evoke a new human order by a repe¬ 
tition of the first process, or by one analogous to the first. 
The large significance given by ancient mythology to the 
term ocean, would make it ea.sy for a people dwelling be¬ 
side great rivers like the Euphrates and Tigris to ascribe 
world-wide destructive effects to tlicir inundations, and to 
make these tlic basis of moral and social renewal. 'I'hc 
class of myths to which the Deluge belongs grows out of 
the demand of the human mind for cyclic movement, 
for rhythmic recurrence of conditions, as a sign of con¬ 
tinued purpose, harmonious relation, and providential 
care. The safe return of the circle into itself guarantees 
perfect order. So tlie soul is set to rhythm.s of its own, 
and instinctively seeks alternation in tlic destinies of the 
cosmos as in tlie details of experience.^ It keeps con¬ 
stant regard to its past steps, will have familiar nodes, 
recurrent refrains, that make its movement ideal, and turn 
even its limits into liberties. And so cyclic destruction 
and renovation belong to the very framework of positive 
religions,^ confessions of the mingled faith and fear on 

* BrinlOD: Uytkt tht Nck lV«rid, p. lyS. 
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which these are strung^. Xhe Deluge-myth is moreover 
too widely spread in various forms to be referred to any¬ 
thing less universal than such a demand as is here de¬ 
scribed.^ But historically the Hebrew story is evidently 
of Chaldean origin, as its extreme resemblance to that of 
Berosus and that of the Izdubar epic is sufficient to show.® 
The Xisuthrus of this very ancient legend is the Hasisadra 
of the cuneiform epic,—as found and translated by George 
Smith, and improved by later interpreters. The Izdubar 
epic is far older than the Hebrew version, and even more 
nearly identical with it than the account in Berosus,® since 
it explains the Deluge as a penalty for sin; as does abo 
the Greek legend of Deucalion. The corresponding Hindu 
legend, on the contrary, in which Manu is saved by the 
fish as an incarnation only, has no hint of tliis. The Chi¬ 
nese “ Deluge of Yao ” is no deluge at all, but a myth of 
agricultural industry. The originality of the story of Hasi¬ 
sadra is shown by the fact that it makes a part of a great 
epopee, and that its whole setting, as well as spirit, is 
Chaldean. It could never, by any possibility, have been 
borrowed from the Genesis record. The points of resem¬ 
blance are decisive; those of difference few and trivial, 
relating only to petty details. These differences, — such 
as the size and form of the ark, the location of the moun¬ 
tain, the smaller number of persons saved in the Hebrew 
Deluge to re-pcople the earth, the translation of Hasisadra 
like Enoch to heaven or some remote region, his voice 
heard in tlie air bidding his companions take up the books 


* Wbat hn* bora of Leoannani’s oflort M ihow « wi<le-«pre«(l linntlaritx in oreation- 

royths to juatify tiia conclusion of a {irinioval rerolation, is Mill more applicable to hia collro 
tion of parallel Dc{uKO>l«sen<la. The advocates of auch a revelation have litt’e or nothiuK to 
^nd upon, loudly aa il»ey have proclaimed the Noachic Mory. Rthind the Babylonian epic 
it ia imixieatble to penetrate. Thb Itaa been aatia&ctorily ahown by the oritidam of Ha]^ on 
Lenormant’a Zrr prighut d* eiviliMtiticH in the Rrptu Crilifut de tt Lit., Dec. ay, 

iSito. See alto RevMt d* VUiU. dtt R*ligi»$u, iL i; SL a. 

* Cory; AneUnt RragmtMU, p. 54 (extract from SyocoIloaX 
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of the law buried «it Surippak and g^ivc them to the world, 
— arc part of the local coloring, and do not throw doubt 
on the conclusion above stated. In no ease is the indebt¬ 
edness of the Hebrews more evident The command to 
build the ark, the threat to destroy mankind, the entry of 
the animals, the opening of the windows and sending forth 
of birds, the altar built on leaving the ark, the ple.'Lsant 
savor of the offering to the senses of Jahveh, the promise 
that the earth should not again be drowned, the covenant 
and the blessing. — all show that the Hebrew copied from 
tills original. Not only is the ark coated with bitumen 
in both legends, but precisely such gopher-wood structures 
navigate the Enjihrates to this day.* 

The origin of the ark-form of the Deluge-myth is 
probably in the notion of an enclosed vital cnerg)*, which 
breaks forth out of chaos to make or renew. World-egg, 
vessel, chest, basket, various symbols of this envelopment 
arc conceived; and the mythology of Deliverance is trace¬ 
able throughout antiquity by these varied forms of one 
idea.® The vital energy of the world or sun, in manifold 
forms of struggle against the powers of darkness, or of 
triumph over chaos or death, is ever represented. 

Osiris, Adonis, Dionysus, Mclkarth, arc forms of what 
the Egyptian funeral ritual invokes as “ the Great One in 
the chest,” or ark. The sacred ship that bears gods or 
heroes or divine men to world-mastery or redeeming work, 
sails through every mythologic sea, and is borne in every 
festal train. The egg breaks asunder, and life, order, deity 
emerge by the law of birth out of death, which nought 
escapes. The infant king of Assyria, and the babe who is 
to deliver Israel, alike lie exposed in baskets among the 
rushes of the river, and must be .saved themselves before 
they can save others. The arks of Sargon and of Moses 

* IMtu* : ChaltUtu <utd Siuuuuv, p. At)- 

* Sm tbb ««'l put in IbuM-n's Grtai D/MjrsiaJt JJjfiA, i. 196. 
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are after all the same symbol as the mystic basket of the 
Persian ritual and the Deluge-arks whence the world is 
renewed. Finally, the old land of exile itself becomes the 
world-egg, or sacred chest for a new Messiah, of whom it 
was written, “ out of Egypt have I called my Son.” 

The Hebrew relatcrs of the Flood differ from all others 
in laying the scene of world-renewal in a region remote 
from their own, thereby confessing tlicir indebtedness to a 
foreign source. They have, in addition, set the beginning 
of the rain at the autumnal equinox, which time, in Chal¬ 
dea, actually opens the rainy season.^ Undoubtedly the 
Euphrates furnished the materials of the story by its in¬ 
undations, which still cause the whole land to become 
“pools;”* and these materials were u.sed in the later 
Hebrew tlicological revival, as well as in tlic Chaldean 
epos, to enforce the idea of chastisement by a personal 
God for disobedience to his will. In the early time, all 
tlie Nature-gods come in to help Hca, the god of waters, 
bring on the storm; and Bel, as deliverer, takes Hasisa- 
dra by the hand. This fact alone would prove the Hebrew 
version, as strictly monotheistic, to be the later. Never¬ 
theless, Rawlinson as usual assumes that the Hebrews 
have preserved the tradition of the Deluge in its prime¬ 
val truth, while the Chaldean account adds these points 
in which the two stories differ, “ because not content with 
the plain truth ” ! 

The Hebrew legend, though more monotheistic, is at 
the same time more exclusive, arbitrary, and dogmatic in 


> L«i>OTTMnt t L* dtlugt tt BahyhnitMHt. 

* At thU day the vnteri wliich deecend every year from the Armenian mountain! are 
auffioent to make aeveral such riveTS ai the Euphraiea, which breaks over its banks and cuts 
new channels, and bat for tneesaene canatlinf would keep the rich lands ol Mesopotamia 
under water every year. The peasants told Ksdree Pasha that the overflow of the Euphrates 
was in the bands of God. *1 am not gotog to look into that matter,’ answered the 
unbiblicat Moslem official; * what concerns me is how you have spent the twelve thoneand 
pounds a|>pointsd by the goremment to regulate it'** Geary's yourniy tkronzh Atiaiit 
Turkty, vol. 1 chap. ». 1878. 
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tone than the Chaldean. It carries the worship of per¬ 
sonal Will to a more extreme form, centrin^^ in a jeal.uis 
Individual, whose whole dealing with man is by tests and 
retributions. In no other way could the sovcrcignt)' of a 
national God be displayed; and so the later mythologies 
explain the mysteries and burdens of life as penalties 
of his inflicting. The first man and woman arc made to 
sin that the Creator may subject the one to the burden 
of labor and the other to the pangs of childbirth and the 
will of her husband.' Next, all mankind sin, that the 
Omnipotent Individual may doom all to death; lie finds 
Noah only worthy to be saved, in order that in this one 
family the whole future of mankind may be concentred. 
He is evidently laying do\ni the (^mytuic) rule, ticcortling 
to which all history should converge to a single people, 
as alone fit to be chosen for his own. And .so the whole 
primeval history of man is shaped into a chain to bind 
the human race into tlie service of tlie Hebrew and his 
God. 

The Chaldean story of the Deluge, on the other hand, 
was simply an episode in an epic, based on natural phe¬ 
nomena describing the work of Nature-gods, and hail no 
special motive beyond transporting a holy man to a remote 
place of blessedness, where the hero of the epos may con¬ 
sult him, far away along tlie Erytlira;an shores consecrated 
by traditions of the primal ocean, of the first revelation of 
social wisdom, the earliest schools, libraries, and priest¬ 
hoods. There is no purpose of e.xtoUing the gods of As¬ 
syria or Chaldea, nor of expounding the philosophy of 
penalty, nor of accounting by personal inflictions for the 
evils of life. These old materials of a common Semitic 
fund the Hebrew revisers, under the new national impulse, 
elaborated in the conscious interest of a God who from the 
beginning chooses out one man to receive his favor, while 

I GenefO) HI. iA-iq. 
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all the rest suffer the penalties of disobedience to his 
sovereign will. No indication of the nature of tliis sin is 
given, beyond the charge that men took wives at their 
will. The assertion ascribed to E16h!m, that every imagi¬ 
nation of man's heart was evil continually, and that he 
repented having made him, is evidently a late product 
of dogmatic motive. No early social epoch of civiliza¬ 
tion could be guilty of so pessimistic a view of human 
nature. It is devised for the purpose of setting off the 
righteousness of Eldhtm, and justifying his choice of a 
special people: his rage at his own work and his resolve 
to destroy it are not less characteristic of autocratic will. 
Noah (renewal) is interpreted to mean coinfori: one man 
only, a type of the chosen people, with his family, is saved 
from the deluge of evil in the surrounding world. The 
intense earnestness of this motive gives a simplicity to 
the style, which renders it at once nalfve and sublime. 
All description of Nature is wanting, because the motive 
has no regard either for Nature or beauty as such. It is 
absorbed in the absolutism of Divine Will. It culminates 
in a commandment to be fruitful and multiply,and to avoid 
eating flesh with the blood, or the shedding of blood, — tra¬ 
ditional precepts, marking early transitional steps towards 
civilization,—and in what is called the Noachic covenant, of 
which the sign is the bow in the cloud. Of this exclusive¬ 
ness the Chaldean story has not a trace. It lays no empha¬ 
sis on Hasisadra being the only good man: his servants, 
male and female, and “ the sons of the people ” arc saved 
with him. The gods do not act arbitrarily nor autocrati¬ 
cally. Hea tenderly remonstrates with Bel, dissuading 
him from severity towards men; and the final propitiation, 
answering to the promise to Noah in tlie rainbow, is in¬ 
duced not as in his case by the sweet savor of a sacrifice, 
but by the reasons,suggested through Hea, that a sweeping 
penalty would be unjust, and by the sympathy of Ishtar, 
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who with llic Other gods compassionates mankind with 
covered lips.^ The only form in which the idea of a 
Deluge appears in the Persian books, is the battle of 
Tistrya to purify the great waters of Ahura from the 
poison of Ahriman." The rain falls for ten days and 
nights, and the earth is covered to the height of a man, 
and all evil creatures arc drowned. A great wind sweeps 
the waters into a great sea, which Ahura sends 'Pistrya to 
free from the poison of Ahriman’s dead; and in the great 
battle he is aided by mighty rains, wliich afterward serve 
to fertilize the earth. This is evidently wholly discon¬ 
nected from the penal deluge of the Semites, and forms 
but a natural phase of the great War of Deliverance 
which Mazdeism carried through all the clemcnLs and 
forms of Nature. The waters are not penal; they arc 
healing, the pure gift of Ahura, serving only to bless 
mankind. They arc invoked, in the Avesta legend, by 
the serpent Dah4ka, for aid in destroying men; but in the 
form of tlic spotless Ardvt-^tlra they refuse him the boon,® 
while she grants the prayer of Thraetona for aid to destroy 
the serpent."* “ Come, 0 ye clouds, come! Let the waters 
spread, fall, and spread abroad! Pour ten thousand waves, 
—speak, O holy Zarathustra! for the destruction of disease 
and death, of the evils sent by evil powers; for the destruc¬ 
tion of all that injures men. Let the earth, plants, all 
healing things, be renewed.”® 

V. The cthnogi’aphical study in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis, purporting to be the dc.scending line of Noah’s 
sons, is a carefully prepared record of the nations known 
to the Hebrews of the exile, and of tlio.se only, — each 
treated as a distinct person, instead of a mixed community. 
It illustrates again how powerful was tlic Semitic impulse 


^ ftarec'K Smith: Tkt Chaldtan AccotimJ of GtntsU, p. 3S7, *i ttq. 

* BmMtUktth, Til * AMn-Yttthi, 7. < Ibid., 8. 
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to give a personal form to every object of thought. Of 
linguistic relations there is really no more conception 
than would be conveyed by the fact that the nations are 
grouped according to their geographical position, as 
Herder recognized long ago.^ Such a study was possible 
only in a centre like Babylon. The Hebrews, in their 
early tribal isolation, could not have conceived such a 
synthesis. Ham simply means black tribes of the hot 
south; and japheth, whether signifying the “brilliant*’ or 
the “ far-spread,’’ is really a term for the nations of the 
West.^ Canaan is oddly enough placed among the Ham- 
ites, though Canaanite and Hebrew were certainly of the 
same ethnic origin, of which the writers were probably 
unaware. The Philistines are wrongly traced to Egypt. 
Elam was not Semitic, but Accadian. The reference to 
Sidon proves a late origin.^ 

VI. This geographical character of the distribution, 
which explains the ethnological errors, modifies the na¬ 
tional interest of the mytli; * but such an interest becomes 
very evident, not only in the treatment of the family of 
Ham, but especially in the legend of the Tower of Babel. 
A cuneiform tablet recently discovered speaks of a confu¬ 
sion of counsels relating to a piece of tower-work, and of 
its destruction by the anger of Anu.® Berosus helps con¬ 
firm the probability that this is tlie original story of the 
Tower of Babel, by his own story that the gods in early 
time, angry at men’s efforts to scale the sky, overturned 
their work by great winds, and caused confusion of speech, 
which had before been one and the same.® But this, so 

* Herder: Irlern mt$r GtitkkMtt tUr MtuscMeit. 

* Goldzihci'a »oUr eijrmolosiu on (1i«M point* sro extreme]; unsatislactory. 

■ Rxwlinaott {Orfei" ^ AVi/mmx) bat an elaborate efTort to ibow that nothiac in lb* table 
it disputed by science. But his afiument ia a palpable lalliint, full of bypotbeses, and aftsr 
all finding a mere fraction of the designations historically verified. 

* V’un Boli’.en: Cemetit, H. aos. 

* Rft«rdt tht Pati (tr. by BoscawenX rii. «*9i. Smith: TM* CAoidtan Aec^unt ^ 
OtHttit, Sayoe, pp. 163-165. 

* Cory: Aneitnt Fr^gmeuls (from Alexaeder Polyhiator), p. 75. 
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far as it ijocs on ihc ctlmolog>'^ of Babel as ** confusion,” 
iiuist have come from the Hebrews; no Chaldean would 
ever have supposed Babel to mean anything but tlic “ gate 
of God.” Whatever may have been the earliest form of 
the story, the anger of God at the pride of man which 
sought to scale heaven is thoroughly Hebrew. The ha¬ 
tred of the nomad for settled life, which constructed the 
talc of Cain's fratricide, and ascribed to his descendants 
the first cities, sciences, arts, and which perhaps moved 
the ancestors of the Hebrews to go out from “ Ur of the 
Chaldees,” was stimulated by the great gathering of races 
at Babylon and their diversity of si)ecch. These were an 
ofience to the nationality of the exiles. The unfinished 
tower of Belus, the mighty ruin with its haunting legend 
of ofiended powers, was taken a.s the sign of a becoming 
jealousy in their own God; the vitrified bricks around it 
proved a fall by lightning, — and so the story reached its 
present shape in tlic Jahvistic rcvisal of traditions after 
the exile. Kawlinson again gives the Hebrew the credit 
of presciA'ing the original revelation, and the Chaldean the 
discredit of having tampered witli its interest for mankind 
for the sake of enhancing certain “ sacred books ” of their 
own,— a charge really applicable to tlie Hebrews, whose 
interest in mankind is confined to bringing the whole 
race under tlie power and wrath of their national deity. 
Later still, the Christian writers Cyril, ICuscbius, Synccllus, 
and others, citing Berosus who says the gods overturned 
the tower of Babel, falsified the text to make it correspond 
with the Bible, substituting “ God ” for ” the gods.” ^ 

In Bible apologetics of the kind we have given, Rawlin- 
son simply follows the traditional method of the Christian 
Church. The relation of the Hebrew myths to the ethnic 
ones which they so much resemble, when not positively 
inverted so as to make tlie latter tlie borrowers, is mis- 


Curd: L'Amcuh OrittU. iL 46a. 
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represented as being the introduction of a wholly new and 
higher spirit, universal and divine as the others are human 
and special, and as revealing the one true God as distin¬ 
guished from the false gods of the Asiatic races. But the 
Hebrew introduced no such new foundation of authority, 
no such new ground of certitude. What the Abrahamite 
really demanded was that his God should have a more 
human volition and selection, if possible, than other gods; 
tliat a covenant should be made with him as between two 
men, promising a special care and the multiplication of 
seed on the one side in return for obedience on the otlier. 
After the e.xile had somewhat purified this personal rela¬ 
tion by a consciousness of ethnic connection and depend¬ 
ence; after maturer thought had applied it to the solution 
of social and moral problems; after the prophetic spirit 
had brcatlied upon it, — the same monotheistic separatism 
and exclusive interest still remained firm, although obliged 
to concede somewhat to these enlarging influences. The 
national theocratic writer who worked up the old mythol¬ 
ogy in its present form was mainly intent on bringing the 
history of mankind into the line of Jahvistic providence 
and guidance. Now the historic value of this step is sim¬ 
ply that which belongs to the idea of personal Will as the 
substance of God. This idea we have already stated to 
be characteristic of all the religions of Iran. We have 
here its culmination in a series of acts by which Jahveh 
chooses a single people as his typical heirs and representa¬ 
tives for the government of the world. It is this expansion 
of the Iranian type of worship by the Hebrews that makes 
their traditional mythology interesting in our present in¬ 
quiry. As a stage in the progress of man to universal 
religion, the Iranian conception is still predominant; and 
the Hebrew phase of it is of immense historic importance. 

But neither the Iranian conception, nor its Hebrew or 
Semitic expansion, is for us the measure and test of uni¬ 
ts 
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vcrsal tnith. Tin’s mode of conceiving the substance of 
the universe can no longer remain unqucstionetl, even in 
its still more expanded form, as Christian theology. We 
have seen that the Hindu mind tended to worship ab¬ 
stract unity and super-personal being as more satisfactory 
than any definite personal conception. In its pantheism a 
conscious personal choice of human instruments, men, or 
nations would be out of place. The Chinese, on the other 
hand, have not separated deity from the concrete detail of 
the universe; and here again such a personal clioicc would 
not be rational. Modern science has still other objections. 
Science abolishes supernatural volitions acting from with¬ 
out, and so tends to reject the idea of a personal Creator, 
in the commoiily received sense of the words. Universal 
Religion, reaching to the inscrutablcness of Infinite Ueing 
as the .substance of the cosmos itself, shrinks ever more 
and more from ascribing personal motives, intentions, or 
individual volitions to this Substance. The authority of 
principles whose root is in realities behind all personal 
wills, which must be based in them, not they in it, becomes 
the foundation of absolute morality. The Semitic religions, 
— Judaism, Christianity, Islam, — were enfolding sheaths 
of anthropomorphic mythology, needed for a time to pro¬ 
tect the growing sense of essential cosmic order, until that 
which they instinctively groped after should come, as they 
had come, successively, in their day. That Christianity 
gave noble meaning to the doctrine of a divine Will, by 
emphasizing the element of Fatherhood therein is true, 
and hence its immense historic value; but that did not and 
could not destroy the essential character of sovereign Will 
as arbitrary, finite, external. With all its tenderer, freer 
materials, Christianity did not alter the Hebrew way of 
conceiving God. Still less did the Jahvism of tlic post- 
exilian Hebrews, though improving in some ways on the 
old Chaldean mythology, substitute a new method. And 
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we can no longer set off the Hebrews from other more 
Oriental branches of the Semitic family, in respect of thc- 
istic beliefs, as a supremely chosen people, with gifts to 
humanity of a wholly new and specially providential kind. 
To abandon this error is the grand edict issued to relig¬ 
ious thought from the new-risen tablets of Nineveh and 
Babylon, 

The result of these Genesis-studies may be briefly stated. 
The religious mythology of the Hebrews, rooted primarily 
in an old Chaldean and Semitic fund of legend, and the 
national aspiration for an e.xclusive deity, were worked 
over, under an influence which intensified the longing 
for national independence by a bitter sense of loss, and 
at the same time expanded their vision and gave it 
philosophical and historic direction. This influence came 
from Babylon, in the exile. Here was a concourse of 
races which could not fail to inspire the idea of human¬ 
ity as a whole. Here was a large historic, traditional, and 
poetic literature, from which the Hebrew annalists and 
psalmists drew much of their tone as well as material.^ 
Here were legends of the origin of things, of divine pur¬ 
poses, of penalties for sin, of physical and moral con¬ 
ditions, and of national destiny. Here, as their whole 
subsequent record shows, the tribes had opportunity to 
learn spiritual discipline and the devoutness of resigna¬ 
tion and trust, and to fit themselves for world-wide ser¬ 
vice in the realm of religious culture. We may even say 
that at Babylon began their literary sense as well as their 
ecclesiastical organization. Here they dropped their He¬ 
brew tongue and assumed the Aramaic, in the sixth cen¬ 
tury before Christ. Here was adopted the astrological and 
demonic imagery of the book of Daniel, so fertile for 
their future apocalyptic ^vriting. Here the spectacle of 
the rise and fall of empires taught them a kind of uni- 

> Schxiuitr(A//£rmfiMt Zti/tmf, Au£d>UJX, June >9,1874). 
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vcrsality in theoretic scope, without disturbing tfiat intense 
sclf-ci)nsci()usncss whicli made them interpret all liistory 
as centring in themselves. In the Chaldean e.vile origi¬ 
nated that strange mixture of opposites which imposed 
itself on the world as the one only true philosophy of 
historic providence, and which has had its day in the 
Christian method of constructing history around a chosen 
people and a personal Messiah. Instead <»f finding the 
evolution of human nature in history, this i)rovidential 
Judaism saw simply an omnipotent personal Will work¬ 
ing on mankind and shaping its destinies in the interest 
of the Hebrew tribes; while the modern melhoil, still the 
orthodo.x one, as in Bossuet’s day, differs fn>m it only in 
changing the objective point of the same .set of events 
and data, and so using them as to make the pn»vidential 
Will act, not in their interest as tribes, but in the interest 
of a Hebrew-born human God, who.se claims they declined 
to accept. The theories of religious authority and divine 
government which have predominated in Christendom 
down to the present moment, the recognized foundations 
of theology and solutions of life and tlic world, we repeat, 
began to take shape and direction in the c.xperiencc of 
the Hebrew exiles by tlie rivers of Babylon, weeping when 
tlicy remembered Zion, their harps hung on the willows. 
Accursed Babylon was the mother of Christianity. 

These beliefs enter naturally into the history of human 
development; they represent a maturing stage in the evo¬ 
lution of religion considered as the worship of personal 
Will. This is the key to their imperfections, their want 
of universality, their rejection by science. This worship of 
individual Will is the real substance of the exclusive and 
jealous claims of the ancient Hcbrc\vs, — of their nomadic 
hatred of other races settled in their habits and regulated 
by laws. Tliis explains their substitution of arbitrary 
commandment for rational freedom; their superstitions 
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concerning divine rewards and penalties; their dread of 
knowledge as a religious trespass; their fear of tlie Gen¬ 
tile as one under curse, or as ignorant of the conditions 
of safety. 

The Genesis-legends which grew out of these elements 
are found to lack simplicity and spontaneity; to be a mix¬ 
ture of myth and dogma, and evident elaborations of early 
and largely Chaldean materials for special apologetic pur¬ 
poses, — such as justifying the institution of the Sabbath, 
the right of man over woman, the exclusion of foreign 
races from divine favor, the claim of jahveh to do accord¬ 
ing to his will. Even Lenormant admits in his elaborate 
discussion of tlieir origin, that the writers availed them¬ 
selves of myths already prevalent in tlie nations around 
them for dogmatic purposes, to represent more strongly 
the violence of the iniquity of the world outside. But we 
shall not explain their origin in human nature by merely 
detecting their errors. Behind these are moral and spirit¬ 
ual facts, which history has here, as elsewhere, been con¬ 
structed to meet and illustrate, — the demand of the 
religious nature of man for a solution of the problems 
of his experience, for reconcilement to the conditions of 
existence and the order of the universe; the demand 
of his nature for a philosophy of history, for a concen¬ 
tration of motives on some central truth, for unitary 
movement in human progress; demands which from age 
to age find new meanings, but always testify to tlie common 
nature and aim of man. 

More definitely, tliesc antique gropings of imagination 
and faith, with all their dross of hatred, desire, and fear, 
arc outgrowths of the conscience, — of the eternal dread 
of penalty, natural and personal, when the soul is under 
consciousness of evil doing; of the ideal in man when he 
rcflcqts on the defect of promised good, ccttccivcd as 
somewhat for which he was born, and whose loss is a fall 
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from Paradise; of the infection of evil in man and Nature, 
giving the :ispcct of a poetic justice to deluges, fratricides, 
and the shortening of human Hfc; and of the hardship of 
toil, — sole inevitable condition of wisdom and success. 

Realities like tlicsc, not mere word-changes nor solar 
phenomena, arc Avh.at construct myths, make Bibles, found 
religions. In the crudities of their early history and 
the pci-sistcnt illusions of maturer ages, there is no more 
powerful agent than the fears and hopes involved in the 
worship of personal Will. 
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^ I 'HE foregoing. section has given some idea of the 
-*■ complexity of those race-qualities that were to be 
gathered up by the Persian empire into a dynamic basis 
for the civilizations of the West All the nerve-fibres of 
historic force were in fact converging into one massive 
ganglionic centre, of whose coming energy that spray of 
races dashed by the will of Xerxes over heroic Greece 
gave but a feeble and transient sign. 

The Babylonian Chaldeans called themselves the nation 
of the Four Tongues; and wc have seen that they con¬ 
tained Semitic, Turanian, and Cushite elements, probably 
Aryan also. The “ mixed multitude ” that thronged the 
streets of Babylon furnished food for the imagination of 
Greek dramatists* and Hebrew mythologists and prophets. 
Even Egyptian features are visible through the dusky civi¬ 
lization of the Euphrates valley. The cuneiform records 
of Assyrian conquests astonish us by the immense number 
and variety of tribes that had reached distinct names and 
fames at so early a period, and were swept into subjection. 
to a common master; Nineveh was substantially Semitic 
in her religious and sensuous intensity, in her passion for 
the universal sway of her national gods, and in her concen¬ 
trated worship of personal Will. Then came the semi- 
Aryan Mede, — not Aryan, for tlie Medes were largely 
Turanian, the very name of their country being a proof of 
it; and the Aryans were but a dominant class,—one of six 
classes, as Herodotus tells us. Oppert even considers the 
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great Median kings, whose history he records, beginning 
with Dcloccs, the founder of the State, as of the Turanian 
race. A hardy mountain people, for two centuries sub¬ 
ject to Assyria, bursts in on tlic overgrown giant, spread 
out, inert and loose, and, after hurling aside with barbaric 
treachery hordes of purely destructive Scythian intruders, 
shapes the elements into that first great international bond 
of fellowship in human history, — the League of Lydia, 
Media, and llabylonia, 6io B. C. 

This Median empire was but a flash of nerve-lightning. 
It lasted less than a century; but when it liad p.assed by, 
the nations were found possessed, like iron-filings beneath 
a magnet, by a stupendous force of coalescence. The full 
organization of these materials, which Semitic Assyria bent 
on conquest only could not begin to effect, even scmi-Aiyan 
Media had to transmit to a mightier hand. The function 
of the Mede was, with a Turanic //n«, to break up the 
fi.xed soil, and to open channels for a more creative fire. 
This was not difficult, for the confluence of nations was 
but mechanical, and without organic relations. Herodotus 
tells us that Nineveh fell, not from internal strife nor de¬ 
cay, but by the revolt and desertion of her allies; and the 
cuneiform tablets record one incessant struggle to hold 
together an empire always crumbling at every point. 
Cyaxarcs the Mede, wc arc told, was the first really to 
organize an Asiatic army, combining the confused hordes 
which mere conquest brought together. He was a great 
personality, and Median history centres in him. But the 
main function of the Mode was to introduce the Persian, 
first absorbing tlie little kingdom of Achiemenes, then in 
turn being absorbed by his descendant, the great Cyrus. 
He must decrease, that the returning Achsemcnide might 
increase. He came and went, leaving no trace. The 
wooden pillars of his palaces speedily perished; ^ his 

* Rawlinton: AtuittU ii. *65-377. 
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sculptures disappeared, and but one broken lion remains 
to tell their story his towns were few and unwalled; 
he left no literature, no record of his origin, no permanent 
institutions. His principal record is in a few monumental 
carvings and scattered notices by writers of other countries. 
These indeed retain some shadowy image of the fleeting 
I world-master, like the filmy outlines of primeval sea-rovers,, 
which we sometimes find tenderly spared by Nature through 
her metamorphosis of rocks. Recent researches, too, seem 
to indicate that the Magi of Herodotus, whom it is no 
longer possible to identify with the Mazdean fire-priest 
(^At/irava), represented the old religion of the Turanian 
Modes, especially its demonology, in many respects an¬ 
tagonistic to the Persian faith, which the conspiracy of 
Gomates, the pseudo-Smerdis, under lead of tliese Magi, 
succeeded for a time in striking down. 

The Medes, it must also be observed, maintained their 
language, in spite of Aryan dominion, through the reigns 
of the greatest Achaemenidan kings; and Darius held it in 
such honor as to give it precedence of the Assyrian, in th*e 
great trilingual inscription in which he recounted his ex¬ 
ploits to his subject States. These are signs of an energetic 
national life, however brief its glory, and make plausible 
enough the features which we may gather from Greek 
history to construct their portrait. Tall, handsome, grace¬ 
ful, merciless, and brave, the compact troop of “ horse- 
archers ” swept down from their mountains, to pierce tlie 
Ninevite armor with their long spears, and open ways for 
a more vigorous life. There is a fine ease of movement in 
these irresistible cavaliers, who touch their appointed hand¬ 
work with the free grace.of their own fluted caps, or of the 
pillared arcades which they introduced into Oriental art, — 
a large genial handling, typified in their taking the colors 
sacred to the five planets and the sun and moon to make 
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a rainbow of their city walls; a firmness of grasp which 
has become proverbial as a synonym for inc.xorablc laws, 
and a consciousness of authority that well fitted them to 
be heralds of the centralizing power of personal Will,— 
as appears in what Herodotus and Strabo tell us of tlieir 
haughty kings, who were not to be approached even by 
prostration, and who withdrew at tlieir pleasure into des¬ 
potic seraglios where eunuchs kept guard. 

The religious motor of modern civilizations has been the 
worship of personality. It is natural to find their springs 
in that succession of iVsiatic empires, each of which was 
the sudden triumph of some petty tribe, forcing its \vixy to 
power over the mass by its individual compactness and 
unity, and by the inspiration of a definite aim. The course 
of the present chapter will amply illustrate this law ot 
history. 

Even Babylon revives from her subjection to Assyria at 
the touch of the Mode, and for a little while wields a sway 
wider than either over the ferment of nations. Again the 
pregnant atom of personal purpose rules the chaos of ten¬ 
dencies: the smallest of States holds tlie mass by its 
magnetic force. But, unlike tlie Mede, the Babylonian 
embodied in himself the whole substance of tliese eth¬ 
nic elements in their finest forms, — as history, tradition, 
institution, accumulated mental resource. 

His rise to supremacy, therefore, as we have already 
said, shows tlie scope of that prophetic construction which 
was going on in tlie Iranian world. The Babylonian 
kings, all gathered up at last into one speech, one apparel, 
one record of arrow-head syllables, are of many races. 
Berosus tells of Arabian, Chaldean, Median, Semite dynas¬ 
ties. Many of their names are still linguistic riddles, and 
some (such as Hammurabi) point to races now unknown. 
They had found room in tlieir pantheon for all the older 
gods, every one the ideal of some tribe of men. It is no 
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longer an adventurous troop of warriors taking in hand a 
decaying empire, but a vast historic result, gathering into 
imperial personality the arts and sciences of a thousand 
years .of growth, and the product of interfused races and 
religions, temples and priesthoods, on an unexampled scale, 
and in possession of a literature that summed up the wis¬ 
dom of the race, — an industrial achievement surpassing all 
that Asia had known; a passion for national construction far 
beyond the Assyrian, and culminating in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
reconstruction of every historical monument, city, or great 
canal in the Babylonian land; its metropolis with the full 
dimensions of a State, with an area of two hundred square 
miles, condensing the commerce, wealth, and religion of a 
hemisphere. Babylon, “ hammer of tlie nations,” forcing 
their tributes before her feet, and their hordes into her 
legions, was infinitely more; she was mother of arts to the 
teachers of Phidias and Apelles, the builders of Athens 
and Italy. She guaranteed that not one gift or tendency 
in them all should be lost, not one acquisition of humanity 
fail of circulating through coming time. Babylon, “ key* 
of history,” was the prophecy of unity, of culture, of uni- , 
versal religion. Nebuchadnezzar, in the Hebrew legend 
cast down among the beasts for his pride, was not proud 
enough to boast, or even to know, the grandeur of his 
function among men. 

Observe again what it is that controls the elements to 
ends beyond itself or them. Personal will has here almost 
reached its absolute form, so far as the monarch’s power 
is concerned. Anotlier master is yet to come, with 
greater genius for sway, because it is the genius of a 
whole tribe concentrating its -forces in one man. Baby¬ 
lonian autocracy rests on religion; Persian, on self- 
conscious gift and positive culture. Nebuchadnezzar is 
Merodach; Nabonidus is Bel. Every royal name is here 
a compound of gods and the dealings of gods with men. 
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Even the rag^e that tore and the heel that crushed the 
nations were but conditions of this personal sway, by 
which direction was given to tlic thought and faitli of 
coming ages; and in the succeeding European civiliza¬ 
tions, whose central force has been always some factor in 
the worship of will-power, have not these Babylonian con¬ 
ditions of such worship, in one or another form, maintained 
their ground? 

In spite of that remorseless indictment by the Hebrew 
prophets, echoed by the Christian seer, which have made 
tills queen of Western Asia a hissing on the lips of ages, 
the strongest unconscious testimony to the significance of 
her work comes from these enemies themselves. On the 
one hand, the prophets have nothing to charge against her 
of which they do not confess that their own people were 
guilty to the full extent of their power. The pseudo- 
Jcrcmiali’s' picture of Babylon’s licentiousness and idolatry 
is surpassed by Ezekiel’s description of the abominations 
of Jerusalem of that day,® and pales before tlie moumful 
confessions of the later Isaiah in the name of his rescued 
nation. Nevertheless, the Hebrew asserted the unaltered 
claim of these desperate rebels to be the children of Jali- 
veh’s mercies and the future crown of his rejoicing,® while 
Babylon had forfeited the right to live. On the other hand, 
Jeremiah, noblest of tlie prophets, who dared to speak his 
mind in face of princes and priests on the meaning of public 
events, who, undismayed by foul dungeon or patriotic rage, 
denounced tlie great national crime of re-enslaving free¬ 
men, and launched Jaliveh’s thunders at the head of a cruel 
and treacherous king, and who outlived tlie charge of trea¬ 
sonable sympathy with the foreigner, to find his insight 
justified by the course of events, — tliis one statesman 


' The denuaciatiM of Babylon (chapa. I., li.) at the dote of his prophecies belongs to a 
periwl after liis death, and is manifestly the work of a later haa«i. 

* Exekiel, viiL xvi. xxii. 


* Ibid., XX. jj-44. 
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among the prophets has nothing but welcome and honor 
for the Chaldean city, as Jahveh’s avenger and the ap¬ 
pointed refuge of his people. 

Not till the tread of the Persian marching to Babylon’s 
destruction broke on the Hebrew ear, was Jeremiah’s name 
used by another to pull down the honorable prestige he 
had built up for her; not till then do we hear of the 
“golden cup’’ that has made the nations drunk and mad, 
whose end is come, and the measure of whose covetous¬ 
ness is full, inhabited only by hyenas and owls. It was 
the Hebrew’s way to construct events when they had 
passed into fulfilment as inspired predictions of his own 
absolutism. 

But none otlier than the prophet himself whose lips were 
glowing with the grandest gospel of political and religious 
liberty that stands between the lids of the Bible, — "After 
those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their Inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts, and they shall teach no 
more every man his neighbor, saying, ‘ Know the Lord,’ 
for they shall all know me, from the least of them unto the 
greatest of them,’’ * — none other than he it was who said 
to foolish kings, in the same great Name, Behold, I have 
given all these lands into the hand of the king of Babylon, 
viy servant, and the nation that will not serve him will I 
punish with the sword. Hearken not to lying prophets, 
but serve the king of Babylon and live.* And to the cap¬ 
tives from Jerusalem, “ Seek ye the peace of the city 
whither I have caused you to be carried, . . . and pray 
unto the Lord for it; for in the peace tlicreof shall ye have 
peace.’’ * “ Jahveh’s sword is in his hand,” says Ezekiel, 
too, of the Chaldean, “ and Pharaoh’s arm shall be 
broken.” * 

* Jeremiah, won. 3$, 34. * Ibid., xxvii- • Ibid., xxix. 

* Exekiel, xxx. In the Talmud the Jewish Rabbins ascribe the destnictioo of Jemsalem to 
the neglect of popular eduiintioD and the decay of schools (Schafli; x 19); also to the stern literol- 
isxn with which the taw was executed, to the neclect oi iu milder spirit. (B. Mexiah, 306.) 
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And what, after all, was the special offence of a people 
from whom jahveh was bringing deliverance to the de¬ 
based tribes, and from whom was to come their full 
fruition? “Because yc rejoiced and exulted, O ye plun¬ 
derers of my inheritance, because yc wantoned like a 
thrashing heifer and neighed like a stallion, your mother 
is utterly confounded; she that bore you is put to shame.” 
“ Because she hath exalted herself against Jahveh, . . . 
therefore shall her young men fall in her streets, and 
nothing of her be left;” because also the years of cap¬ 
tivity had gone on, as Jeremiah had predicted they would, 
and still “ the oppressor ” refused to let “ his i^coplc ” go.' 
In short, it was because the national God of the Hebrews 
was ignored and set aside, that their religious zeal dared 
to put upon the dead lips of Jeremiah liimself those in¬ 
vented directions to his disciple, to cast his “ book of 
the woes of Babylon ” into the Euphrates, bound to a 
stone, saying, “ Even so shall Babylon sink and rise no 
more.” * 

And yet it is from their own admissions that we learn 
to ascribe to this “ oppressor ” a treatment singularly gen¬ 
erous and kind. The later romance of Daniel gives evi¬ 
dence at least that the Babylonians exercised a hospitality, 
religious and intellectual, unequalled in any other State; 
that their sovereign was accustomed to seek out unblem¬ 
ished men from foreign lands, skilled in all outside wisdom 
and science, so that the learning of the Chaldeans might 
be sown in choice soil for public service; ® and tliat he 
had the insight to discern in a Hebrew youth abilities be¬ 
yond all his astrologers and magicians, and liberality to 
reward him \vith the highest official station.* If this na¬ 
tive culture is denounced as sorceiy, let us not forget that 
Daniel himself was but another among tlie king’s inter- 


1 Jereniab, L 
* Darnel, i. 4* 
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preters of dreams. In the same way it accorded with 
later Hebrew associations to represent Nebuchadnezzar 
and Cyrus, — the Pharaoh and the Messiah of the national 
exile,— as alike converted to the worship of Jahveh, and 
to sound their praises in the language of the national 
psalms.' Surely there was more justice in this acknowl¬ 
edgment than in tlic bitter complaints of oppression that 
broke out from the exiles, when they heard the advancing 
tramp of tlie Persian host, — ** Woe to the spoiler, who 
showed no mercy, proud against the Holy One of Israel I 
She shall be snared and taken, so that none shall escape; 
she shall be dealt with according to her works.Nor can 
we help accounting for the later Isaiah's tender wail over 
Israel in exile, “ as a man of sorrows, acquainted with 
grief,” by the long-pent feeling of national thraldom, rather 
than by any special severities on the part of the master. 
But this indignation found freer vent in the later Hebrew 
legend, where Babylon figures, to meet the exigencies of 
an anti-Syrian passion, as a nest of cruelties and idolatries, 
a fiery furnace for the martyrs of Israel’s God, a haunt of 
l)nng priests, who befool king and people till Daniel out¬ 
wits them; the throne of a dragon-god, till the same 
prophet chokes him with a bolus to prove him mortal; a 
den of lions for a prophet, who is fed by one brought 
^ from Judea by the hair of his head, till the tyrant, who 
is no other than Cyrus himself, is forced to confess the 
Hebrew God." 

It is easy to understand that religious exclusiveness 
should combine in this way with patriotic wrath, especial¬ 
ly when we remember the despondency of the Jews after 
the exile, at Jahveh’s failure to bring the promised Messi¬ 
anic age. But Babylon was not the persecutor of nations 
and faiths; it was their gathering-place, and the germinal 

* Eira. { a-4. 

* See A(iocrypha) Book* of the Old Teituneiit. 
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* Jeremuh, 1 . >9. 
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point of their unity. As Jeremiah had counselled the 
exiles to pray for the peace of Babylon, so Ezekiel’s con¬ 
ferences with their ciders show that they were allowed to 
retain their civil and religious institutions, governed by a 
chief of tlicir own, although by his own testimony they 
were altogether unworthy of the privilege.^ The exiles 
were not only protected in life and property, they were 
represented at court. Nchcmiah was royal cup-bearer, 
jchoiachin, their imprisoned prince, was released and 
treated with distinguished honor.* They increased in 
numbers, and while three times as many persons were 
ready to return, upon the permission of Cyrus, as had 
been carried away two generations before, the large and 
influential number of those who stayed in Babylonia, not¬ 
withstanding the c.xcrtions of Ezra and his friendly coad¬ 
jutors in literary and legislative activity, is a proof of the 
strong root that had been stnick in the peace and pros¬ 
perity of their Chaldean home. Nor could the patriots 
fairly complain of the manner in which tlie interests of 
their country were looked after by the conquerors. Gcda- 
liah was doubtless the best governor who could have been 
appointed for Judea, and his foul murder by his own coun¬ 
trymen was any tiling but encouraging to royal benefac¬ 
tions. ‘ The free choice of Zerubbabcl and jeshua as 
leaders of tlie return was no better sign of the friend¬ 
ship of Cyrus than of the normal condition of Hebrew 
institutions in the land of exile. How prodigious the con¬ 
trast witli their utter degradation and the ruin of the Pales¬ 
tinian remnant and the fugitives in Egypt, a glance at the 
record shows. Never did a people exhibit less political 
capacity under difficult relations witli their stronger neigh¬ 
bors than did these children of an exclusive religious zeal 
upon their own soil. Nothing but the crash that flung 
tlieir quivering fragments into the fostering arms of a 

I Eieloel, sx. u-aS; xxiii. 
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hated foreign civilization like the Persian, highly regulated 
and organized, whose very success stimulated them with 
mingled mortification and hope, saved those germs of 
future influence upon human history that lay hidden in 
their very self-isolation. The secret of their tragic destiny 
is revealed in that seething of undisciplined passions which 
mingled in one volcanic outbreak against Babylon the ten- 
derest pathos of homesick exiles and the merciless rage of 
savages. “ By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down; 
>'ca, we wept when we remembered Zion. O daughter of 
Babylon! happy shall he be who dasheth thy little ones 
against the stones.” ^ 

When the returning exiles have come under Ezra’s 
Law in their own land they are a new people; properly 
for the first time a people; possessed by a conviction of 
national and religious unity, due in no slight measure to 
the stimulus of the exile and return, jahveh is now the 
centre of the one national ritual. Israel, the servant of 
God, suffers for the popular sins, redeemer of the world. 
How they put away their very wives and children in the 
name pf national duty! A more or less permanent written 
constitution has been accepted, whose main peculiarity is 
a compromise between the rivo elements until then exist¬ 
ing in sharp antagonism,— the prophetic and the priestly. 
Both are in fact transformed; and while the ecclesiastical 
system becomes far more hierarchical and vicarious in 
form, the prophetic has lost its individual inspiration, is 
recognized as having no more the old fire which had glori¬ 
fied the days of tribal discord, but is diffused more widely 
in the popular mind in a spirit of reaction against the 
exclusiveness and pride of the second Temple, and in an 
increase of religious and national enthusiasm fostered by 
the‘instructions of the scribes. The Temple of Jerusalem 
is now, as vainly proposed by Josiah, the only place of 
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Jahvch’s presence; tlie law is a systematic ritual; the old 
Lcvitical rights to priesthood arc suppressed as punislimcnt 
for the national sin of free worship on the high places, 
while the sons of Aaron arc exalted into an exclusive hie¬ 
rarchy, a high-priest of mediatorial dignity at their hcad,^ 
splendid in dress as in function, with sacrifices, vows, festi¬ 
vals reorganized in their interest.^ The sorrows of the 
exile have intensified religious nationality, or, we may say, 
created it in the form of an aristocracy. Yet, on the other 
hand, this very official and aristocratic spirit compelled a 
certain democratic quality, a free many-sidedness, in which 
lay the germs of the Maccabcan lK:rocs,of Hillcl and Jesus, 
of Esscnic sainthood, of the moral and philosophical sub¬ 
limities scattered through the ccclcsiasticism of the Apoc¬ 
rypha, of the free doubts and varjdng dogmatic questioning 
of the Preacher ” and the Son of Sirach, of the lawless 
treatment of historic facts and laws by the Chronicler, of 
the stimulating strife of factions in Asmonean times, of the 
growth of sects and of those Greek sympatliies of Hero- 
dian times which did so much to counteract the legalism 
of the church, and, especially, of the efforts to escape an¬ 
thropomorphic views of deity, which appear both in Judea 
and Alexandria. The epoch bore the noblest poetry in 
the psalms of the Temple, full of popular love and longing 
for its holiness; while the Persian satrap and the remote¬ 
ness of the Temple of Jahveh’s presence, aided by the 
synagogues spread over the land, could not but combine 
to foster local independence and protest. 

Moreover the Law itself, in its reformations, brought with 
it a sense of national remorse which made it provide for 
many wants and claims of the masses. Contrast Nehe- 
miah*s Sabbatarian bigotry and his rage against mixed 
marriages with his rebukes of rich usurers and his release 
of poor debtors from their hands. Note the limitations 

1 Zedharuh, 9-15. 
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set in the post-exilian law to the blood-avenger’s rights 
and powers,^ and the scheme for a Sabbatical jubilee-year 
of release from debts and alienations of land, with the many 
laws facilitating redemption.* These humanities stand in 
relief against tlie many barbarous injunctions inspired by 
tlic fear of heathen interference with the separation of the 
holy nation to jahveh.* When we read the grand humani¬ 
ties of Malachi and the later Isaiah, who wrote upon tlie 
eve of the great national metamorphosis, we cannot help 
thinking tliat these last and grandest utterances of the 
prophetic spirit point not only baclavard to the expand¬ 
ing and softening influences of tlic exile, but forward to 
tliosc noble landmarks of universality, — the books of Jo¬ 
nah and of Rutli. Between tliese stands the whole distinc¬ 
tive Levitical legislation into which Hebrew tradition and 
life, from the old free tribal usijgcs * through the Deuter- 
onomic reformation, crystallized at last, as ccclcsiasticism 
does crystallize, — traced by the keen analysis of recent 
scholarship'to the labors of the Babylonian Jews of the 
exile, beginning with Ezekiel, but mainly after the first 
emigration of Zerubbabel and Jeshua, during the eighty 
years between 538 and 458 B. c., and even later, at Jerusa¬ 
lem itself. Here, as well as previously at Babylon, Ezra and 
his companions were compiling, constructing, collating his 
Book of I^ws * for the use of the new people of jahveh, for 
whom these scribes saw in a regulated priestly ritualism 
the nationality required.® They did their best to join 
these to the old, forgotten, and the recognized statutes 
and usages of the land; but they did not scruple to alter 
and add to these very largely, always in the interest of 
ecclesiastical centralization and authority.''^ For them the 

* Number*, xxxr. 9-J4. • Levitiott, xjct. 1-7. 

* See Number*, xxxi. 49. * Exoda*, xxL-xxiiL 

* Lcritical ^ Orighu (Ewnld). * See Kuenen, !L is*, < 53 , >33. 
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great age of the prophets was dead and gone. It had 
not united Israel, nor saved her. The age of written law 
must come; of the hedges of the scribe about it, and the 
right of the priest to administer it. Yet see what lessons 
the rude Hebrews must have learned at Babylon, what 
breadth even in hating and repelling what was too great 
for them to ignore; and how the Persian universalism 
followed them up in the edict commanding Ezra “ to in¬ 
struct all the people in the laws of their God.” * Of the 
influence of Zoroastrianism itself in the hundred years of 
Persian sway over Judea we shall speak elsewhere; Baby¬ 
lonia is our present subject. 

These Hebrews have learned the arts, traditions, litera¬ 
ture of an ancient and great civilization. Their priests 
and prophets have been working out, amid these large 
resources, a reconstruction of their nomadic mythoIog>’’, 
a systematic religious code and ritual which shall recon¬ 
cile the differences of their past and present, of their 
formal and spiritual elements, and bind in one meaning 
the E 16 htm of their fathers and the Jahveh of their faith. 
Nothing is more manifest in their post-c.vilian literature, 
unreliable as it is, than the purpose to give unity to their 
history by making these two names of deity, which rep¬ 
resent distinct stages in the growtli of the religious idea, 
completely interchangeable. And this they did so suc¬ 
cessfully, that the words probably conveyed no more* 
suggestion of difference than we find in the terms ” God ” 
and “ the Lord,” by which they arc respectively rendered in 
the English Bible. They were even joined in a single title, 
Ja/tvc/i-Eldhtm, the “ Lord God.” There can be no surer 
sign of cosmopolitan experience in a people than the 
effort to give unity to their religious history. To gather 
up all its germinal stages into an ideal purpose, is a step 
which involves previous intercourse with larger forms of 
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civilization. And this result of the captivity was the 
opening for constructions of universal history, like those 
in Daniel and the Apocryphal books, as well as in the 
ethnic genealogical table of Genesis; * all of which, how¬ 
ever marred by national and ecclesiastical exclusiveness, at 
least indicates that this was giving way to a supreme inter¬ 
est in human history as a whole. For this pregnant edu¬ 
cation of Judaism, Christianity, its offspring, should credit 
the much-abused banks of “ the river of Chebar.” VVe 
may maintain tliat the age of prophecy was dead; but 
after all, till tlic day of the exile tlie Hebrew prophet was, 
with all his moral ardor and protest, truculent, narrow, and 
extravagant, extremely wild and irrational. There, as the 
exile sat and mused, were opened larger heavens than 
those of Ezekiel's vision or Ezra’s priestly ritualizing. 
The whole future of his people shaped itself then among 
the heathen laws and hospitable liberties he held accursed. 
No one could condense the evidences of this stimulating 
influ'ence better than Dean Stanley has done in one sen¬ 
tence in his “ History of the Jewish Church,”—“The cap¬ 
tivity bore the greatest of Hebrew prophets, the chief of 
Hebrew scribes, the founder of Hebrew law, the fathers 
of Hebrew literature.” Ezekiel is possessed witli the pic¬ 
ture of Israel’s history. His lamentations over this, and 
his tracing out through all, of Jahveh's justice, is the earli¬ 
est great construction of national history on moral and 
religious principles, — of a Divine administration of affairs, 
and of the supreme authority of a personal WilL The in¬ 
terpretation of the Law by the best collected mind of the 
nation was substituted for the dogmatism of the prophet; 
the constitution of tlie tlicocracy for the arbitrarines.s of 
kings and priests. 

But a greater social and political renewal than any of 
these must be noted. There in prevailing PArsi customs,* 
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wc may add, began the democratic element in Hebrew 
religious forms, — the recognition of the human element 
in the law for tlie instruction of the people, the Sabbath 
meeting in the synagogue, the expansive legal studies of 
the Scribes and gro\vth of the oral law, the public assem¬ 
blies called to reconstitute nationality,^ and the reshaping 
of tlie old prophecies and histories. So also began there 
the devout listening to the history of Jahveh's dealing 
with their fathers,^ the public reading of the Law, and the 
freer interpretation of tlie Scriptures that bore such a 
leading part in the origins of Christianity when tlie Scribes 
had overcome the priestly power, degenerating indeed into 
the narrowness of the later Palestinian sects, but holding 
its own in that larger survey of principles which distin¬ 
guished Babylonian from Judean Talmudists, and which 
afterward suffered from Judean narrowness as did early 
Christianity.* 

To Babylon,then, the Hebrews owed their later language, 
calendar,and religious imagery; but,above all,an expansion 
of mind, a historic sense; germs of universality, hopes of 
national life, an emotional experience of sorrow and faith 
that was no less than a change of heart, and which flowed 
forth in psalms of resignation and aspiration, of humble trust 
and spiritual yearning, of noble purpose and happy praise. 
Here the nation saw, through its old and now established 
rite of slaughtered rams, even by reaction against this 
ritualism to the nobler meanings of sacrifice, in the heroic 
sainthood that suffered for the sake of all, the pious ser¬ 
vant of God, the true Israel of exile, who was bruised for 
tlie iniquities of his people, and by whose stripes they 
were healed. Here in the hospitable shadow of a great 
empire they grew into that home-trust which could after- 

* Nchcmiah, viii. to; Em, ix. 6-1$. 
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wards say, “ He who emigrates from Babylon to Jerusalem 
commits a crime, breaks a command.” ^ Here had indeed 
been, and here was again to be, when eight or ten cen¬ 
turies had passed, in the great age of Talmudic teaching, 
and under many of the Persian Sassanida;, through the 
Christian persecutions of Constantine and Justinian, a Har¬ 
bor of Refuge, such as Judaism could not find elsewhere 
in the civilised world. That the Jews themselves were in 
some degree conscious of their debt of gratitude, for a 
time at least, appears from the refusal of the high-priest 
to transfer the national loyalty from Darius to Alexander 
after his great victories over the Persian king.^ 

It has been too long the fashion to see this great his¬ 
toric city in the lurid light of Hebrew denunciations, and 
to regard its destruction as evidence at once of prophetic 
inspiration and of the wrath of the God of the Bible 
against national iniquity. The absorption or passing away 
of States is not a penalty for their sins, any more than their 
expansion is the reward of their virtues. Without dispar- 
«igiBg the part played by moral forces in the movement 
of civilization, we must regard historical conditions as 
quite too complicated to be reduced to a mere formula 
of ethical retribution. A Hebrew who ascribed the over¬ 
throw of Jerusalem to the corruption of Jahveii-worship, 
might as well have pretended that the extension of Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar’s sway was due to the virtues of his people; 
and he* would then have had, in consistency, to demon¬ 
strate that these same virtuous Babylonians had been 
transformed in half a century into criminals fit only for 
the destroyer! This logical continuity was wanting to 
the Hebrew mind, which ascribed tlie success or failure 
of the chosen nation to the terms on which they stood 
with their God, while it failed to accord the same condi- 
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tions to the heathenism that lay outside of his law. The 
simple fact was that the petty tribe of Judah could not 
resist the conquerors of tlie world. Science has taught 
us that the limits of a nation’s existence and growth arc 
determined by conditions of climate, position, and race; 
by its relative strength and sagacity; by the currents of 
civilization, opening or closing paths to power; and by 
the fortunes of war. Probably no great people was ever 
so utterly demoralized as to owe its destruction to war 
alone. The Roman Empire was enervated by sclf-indul- 
gcnce. Put its conquerors from the northern wildernesses 
were not models of virtue; and the Rome that could not 
withstand their blows could at least live an after-life in the 
conquest of their brutality by her culture and her law. 
Surely it was not owing to the vices of Rome that horde 
after horde of barbarians pressed like waves on one another 
till they overflowed Europe with a physical force tliat no 
moral energy could have witlistood. The consequences 
of slavery were certainly sapping the unity of the empire; 
but so overgrown a dominion must have fallen to pieces 
by lack of central authority, and by the restlessness of the 
tribes it sought to hold, even if its provincial administra¬ 
tion had been far better than it was. Like all great cities, 
Babylon doubtless had her share of luxury, covetousness, 
and crime; perhaps the pictures drawn by Hebrew prophet 
and Latin historian are within the truth; but to .say that 
for tliis reason her glory was turned to “ heaps ” is to 
forget all the elements of the situation save one. It is 
to ignore tlie immeasurable part she has borne in human 
history, both before and after her visible downfall. It must 
be remembered that her vices did not prevent her from 
being, at that very moment, famous throughout Asia for 
the valor and energy of her campaigns; that a less skilful 
and fortunate foe than Cyrus would probably have failed 
to force her enormous defences, which were only carried 
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by a stratagem played on the cfifcminacy not of the peo¬ 
ple, but of the court. With all their excesses, the Baby¬ 
lonians had won repute for honesty and self-possession; ^ 
and the earnestness of their religious faith and public spirit 
is shown by their prodigious works and by the inscriptions 
of their kings. That a city which held from an unknown 
antiquity down to the last moment of its existence the 
rank of mistress in commerce and culture,—a metropolis 
to which all the great roads of Asia converged, and from 
which the wealth of the Euphrates and Tigris flowed down 
through the great Persian Gulf to the ocean highway of 
the ancient world; “ the glory of kingdoms, the beauty 
of the Chaldees’ excellency;” a city that could build walls 
fifty miles in circumference, and terraced gardens on a 
similar scale, upheld by columns and watered by hydraulic 
engines, and river-walls and piers to match them; that 
combined every known form of industrial achievement and 
productive craft; the confluence of all races, the home of 
all beliefs, — that such a city became “heaps” because 
of its moral and religious rottenness is simply incredible, 
and would, if true, make it absurd to expect anytliing 
from the highest capacities of mankind. Sodoms and 
Gomorrahs on such a scale arc preposterous. The de¬ 
nouncers of Babylon were rebuked in after days by the 
legend of Jahveh’s own promise to Abraham, that ten 
righteous men were enough to save a city;^ and by 
his plea with Jonah, “ Thou hast had pity on the gourd 
which came up in a night and perished in a night; and 
should not I spare Nineveh, that great city, wherein are 
more than sixscore thousand persons that cannot discern 
between their right hand and their left hand?” 

Whatever its morals, Babylon would doubtless have con¬ 
tinued for ages to be the centre of Asiatic civilization, had 

* Rawlinson : A ncUnt Afanarchttj, iL 508. 

* Geoesit, x«iiL 3a. 
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not Alexander’s plans for its restoration been cut short by 
deatli; had not tlic Persians, at a later time, in their fear 
of invasion by sea, broken the connection bebveen the 
Tigris and tlic Persian Gulf; had not, still later, the dis¬ 
covery of an ocean passage to India destroyed that land 
traffic of which Babylon was the entrepdt, and which our 
own days are bringing afresh into its ancient track. The 
vices of Belshazzar’s semi-mythic court had less to do with 
Babylon’s desolation than the removal of the Achaitnen- 
idan scat of empire to Susa, and the change from Chaldean 
culture to Persian military ambition in Western Asia, which 
required a new metropolis and a new basis of nationality. 
Still more conclusive against tlie Bible-thcory is the actual 
record of Babylon’s influence on universal history, — on 
the one hand direct and visible, on the other indirect and 
invisible; of Babylon after the flesh, and Babylon in the 
spirit. What if her undisputed mastery of tlie Asiatic 
world lasted less than a century? It was long enough 
to gather the scattered lights of past ages into one flame, 
and transmit to the next master of nerve-power in this 
process of historic grov^h what he would never have had 
the philosophy to concentrate, nor the patience to search 
out; long enough to mingle the physical stamina and 
crude capacity of a hundred heterogeneous tribes with 
the best organic life of wcaltli and culture that had then 
been attained, — and thus to make Greece, Judea, Arabia, 
and through them Europe and America, her unceasing 
debtors. 

Babylon became “ heaps; ” but when a thousand years 
have passed over those “ heaps,” antiquity itself arises out 
of them, and holds forth the lost fragments of history that 
prove humanity an unbroken evolution,a movement to uni¬ 
versal ends. When Kcr Porter’s troop first approached 
the mound of Birs-Nimrud, they saw its desolate summit 
in possession of three magnificent lions, who moved majes- 
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tically away at their approach, as if to reprove those nurs¬ 
lings of the ages for forgetting that Babylon, though a 
shadow, was still a throne for kings.* 

It has hardly been imagined to what extent Persian civil¬ 
ization was the product of Babylonian elements. A loose 
congeries of nations, apparently with nothing in common 
but the tendency to rebellion and separation, were trans¬ 
mitted by Nabonidus to'Cyrus, whose hands were so full 
of conquests that he did little towards shaping political 
order out of their fruits. But he received more than this 
chaos of tendencies. We have traced through the Iranian 
past an energetic germ of unity, in the pressure of ideal 
motive into immediate act, which I have characterized as 
nerve-power. The main spring of this energy of purpose 
could be found only in personal Will. This was its earliest 
ideal in the East, as it is its latest inspiration in Western 
society and faith. Its advent on an ethnic scale was in 
that Iranian exaltation of royal personages, as actual or 
expectant masters of the world through force of will, of 
which it is a popular error to suppose that Cyrus and his 
successors were the founders. It was Iranian, before it 
was Persian. First noted by the Greeks in the hosts pre¬ 
cipitated on Europe by the nod of the king, it was yet, as 
we have seen, the motive-force of those great empires 
which had preceded his. The leader of a troop of moun¬ 
taineers, Cyrus proved,—like the Assyrian, the Mede, the 
Babylonian before him, only with far greater emphasis,— 
that personal quality is master of mere human mass. The 
immense power that belonged to this conviction was al¬ 
ready a tradition of these nations, ready to pass from hand 
to hand along the line of conquerors. So the spirit of 

* Babylon, as the travcilar s«ss it from tha BirvNimrud to-day, is no desert The date 
(roves, pnlmsy and mulberry trees, the beautiful (ardens, ina(ni6c*nt crope, and Csr^pread 
irri(ation, make the scene as lovely as poeeible, and serve at a benediction of Nature on a 
mighty historic mission long finished tad fulfilled. (For description, see Geary’s TravtU 
in Aiiatic Twrkty, chap. zii.J 
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Nineveh and Babylon moved in the arm of Cyrus when it 
waved the dispersed Hebrews into national life, as when it 
chastised the river Gyndcs for drowning a sacred horse; in 
tlic rage of Xerxes casting fetters into tlic Hellespont; in 
the self-invocation of every Achsemcnidan on his stone tab¬ 
lets, as sole “King of kings; king by grace of Ormuzd, 
of this wide earth, afar and near.” And at last Alexander 
himself, pupil of Greek liberty, conquers Persian Babylon 
only to assume the adored dress of Darius, to prescribe 
prostration at his own feet, and demand at Susa, even of 
the Greeks, that they should worship him as their god. 

The Persian monotheist did but intensify the personal 
monarchism of the older worship when he substituted one 
sovereign will for the many gods in human form of the 
Semitic and Turanian pantheon, whom he smote into the 
dust. His symbol of Ormuzd,— a man flying in a winged 
circle over the king’s head, — belonged to Asshur, the god 
of Assyria, before him. Here was a fit type of that nerve- 
energy and resistless will by which the Persians carried to 
a higher point the personal ideal of Nineveh and Babylon. 
So the winged human-headed bulls of these cities, of simi¬ 
lar purport, and the monsters that had typified terrible 
powers of evil purpose, did but receive from the new dual¬ 
ism of spiritual forces a more practical and realistic form 
of the same meaning. The old Magian cultus of the ele¬ 
ments, slowly built up by Cushite, Turanian, and Semite 
combined, was also transmitted to the Persians, who ac¬ 
cepted its worship of fire, its divining rods, and perhaps 
its command to destroy noxious animals,' and who prac¬ 
tised at times, if we may believe Herodotus, its drciidful 
rite of human sacrifice. Even the Babylonian Venus, 
Anaitis,* found admission at a later period into the reli¬ 
gion of these scourgers of idolatry, even among the suc- 

* Accordins HauR, who rtlen to WindUchnuBii {Euayt, ate, p. 43), Anaitb b in the 
old Yuhu <A the Avtstti, 
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cessors of that Cambyses who had stabbed the Egyptian 
Apis and overturned his shrine. They took their writing 
from the Assyrian cuneiform. Babylon furnished tlieir 
system of coinage; Egypt and Media, their dress; and into 
their worship of Ormuzd they absorbed without change the , 
Semitic gods of their subject States.' 

Spiegel has traced many of the gods of the Zend-Avesta 
directly to older Semitic originals,^ and it is but reasonable 
to believe that the civilization of western Iran, which He¬ 
rodotus entitled Persian, was in fact the resultant of the 
manifold traditions and institutions deposited in succession 
on the soil. But Persia brought also her own gift, her 
distinctive function. As to what it was, we can judge 
better after a brief survey of what we know as to the 
origin and history of her people. On tliis matter the 
Hebrew Scriptures, until recently the principal guide as 
to the races of Western Asia, give very little information. 
The ram and the butting goat of the book of Daniel con¬ 
vey no idea of tlic difference of the Persian and Macedo¬ 
nian empires; nor do other Bibles throw much light on 
the origin of the tribe which Cyrus raised to the tlirone 
of Asia. Cuneiform inscriptions, as early as the ninth 
century before Christ, — if we are not deceived by a re¬ 
semblance of names, as Schrader thinks we arc, — have 
preserved the important fact that the “country of Par’sua” 
(Persia) contained a very great number of independent 
chiefs who submitted to the Assyrians.® This is about 
all we can learn from the stone-records, and the lively 
Greeks yield nothing but mythic names. The early le- 
' gends of the Zend-Avesta, like those of the Hebrew Genesis, 
may cover the religious antagonism of nomadic and settled 
tribes, and the primeval warfare of their gods of night and 

> Spi«K«l: StHdien nitr d. Zend-Avttla {Ztitttkr. d. DrtUteh. M»rx*nl, GtulUch.f 
be. >7^). Duncker: Ctschkhi* dtt A lUrtMums, bd. iL 636, 641. Herodotus, i. 135. 

» EHim. Atiertk., bd. ii. 

» Dlsck obcliik imeription of Shalmaneser II., and Inacrtpdon of Shamas Rimmon, 
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day; but, however ancient, these transformed traditions 
and names tlwow no light on the special facts of early 
Persian history. On the origin of the monarchy formed 
by union of the cognate tribes we have nothing but tlie 
name of Achaimcncs, who is given in the inscription of 
Darius at llehistun, as the eponymous chief of his dynasty; 
though Darius speaks of himself as the ninth Acha;mcnidan 
king, which implies that there were five of the race before 
Achaiincncs, tlie line having probably been interrupted by 
the conquest of Persia By the Mcdcs.^ Achmmenes there¬ 
fore, if a real person, was not the founder of the monarchy, 
and we find no record as to who was. The Persian was 
more interested in recording how his “ spear reached afar, 
seeking war far from his land," than in remembering his 
tribal origin, which was probably humble enough. We 
do not even know whether, previous to Cyrus, his country 
was a satrapy of Media, or a kingdom paying tribute, 
though tliat it was the former is by far the more prob¬ 
able. Herodotus relates the Median conquest, and brings 
Cyrus, through his mother, into the royal family, not of 
Persia, but of Media.^ 

Who, then, were the Persians? The only reply is, — a 
torrent which descended from its mountain home, and 
swept all Western Asia into its current almost at one 
bound, but left no record by which we can trace it to its 
springs. The typical race of Iran, the Persians, have 
given their name to its history at every phase; yet we 
do not even know wliether tliis name comes from that 
of their principal tribe, or is tlie Greek form of the 
“ Parsu " or “ Bartsu " of tlie inscriptions. Of the Greek 
historians, our earliest informant, Herodotus, lived but a 
century after Cyrus; yet his account of tliat historic per¬ 
son is, by his own statement, but one of three ways of 

* S«c Oppert’s tramlatioa of the OehistaD Inicription, and hU note. Rec^ds Pvt, 

^ * Herodotu* vs. Xenophoe. Herodotna, i. iia. 
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telling the story, either of which he was at liberty to se¬ 
lect, and is evidently to a great degree mythical. His 
authorities arc Median and Babylonian, and he knows so 
little of the old Persian religion that he does not even men¬ 
tion Ormuzd or the two principles of the Avesta-faith, but 
describes a kind of element-cult instead, which is perhaps 
Magism, — a product of Turanian, Semitic, and Median be¬ 
liefs. Nevertheless, he is tlie best existing authority, now 
that we know how to study his honest work. Ctesias, who 
wrote a century later, was a physician at the Persian court 
at Susa, and knew the traditions of the monarchy; but his 
reputation for honesty is very bad, and his credulity is be¬ 
yond example. Xenophon, on the other hand, has given 
in his “ Cyropredia *’ a splendid philosophical romance. 
Neither of these, nor any other author, can enlighten the 
darknc.ss of Persian origins. Even the old heroic legend 
of Firdiisf, while it makes the local chiefs its theme, and 
describes the feudal liberties of the various States of a 
great confederacy, throws no special light on the Per¬ 
sians before Cyrus. 

But Herodotus’ straightforward picture of the Persians 
of Cyrus’ time bears every mark of truth. It has never 
been contradicted; and it thoroughly explains their mar¬ 
vellous career. Only this makes us pause, — that the Per¬ 
sians whom he must have seen, the actual rulers of 
Western Asia, were obviously very different from the 
Persians .of his picture. Did he really sec at Babylon 
many of the conquering race? Was his account of them 
a tradition in the memories of the conquered people, not 
yet effaced by time? Or how otherwise could he have 
penetrated through the luxurious and barbarous degene¬ 
racy of the Persians of his day, — of which he was fully 
aware, since he refers it to the influence of‘Media, — to 
tlie ideal he gives us of a hardy mountain tribe, of rare 
modesty, dignity, and self-discipline, a national personality 
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SO compact and resolute that it wrought on the feebler 
morale of the older races with the power of fate? The 
startling contrast to all this, revealed in Plutarch’s Life of 
Arta-verxes Longimanus, the contemporary of Herodotus, 
renders it a puzzle to comprehend how the old ideal Per¬ 
sians could have been discerned except through traditional 
survival in the minds of their subjects. On the other 
hand, such a reputation speaks forcibly for the truth of the 
picture. And there are good grounds in the character of 
the historian why we should separate the p.sychological 
part of it from the mythological, and accord to the one a 
credence we must refuse to the other. 

That the Persians of Cynis were the ideal of all the 
Greek historians does not prove that the picture itself was 
purely ideal. Nothing but the force of thith seems likely 
to have extorted such tributes from a people who habitu¬ 
ally regarded other races as barbarians, and who must 
have been specially jealous of the rapid rise to empire of 
a rude mountain tribe, whose arms were reaching down to 
the shores of the iEgcan. The mingled contempt and fear 
felt by the Ionian cities toward this Iranian horde advanc¬ 
ing upon them over tlie ruins of Nineveh is illustrated by 
the advice given to Creesus by his courtiers, not to waste 
his time and labor in subjugating these poverty-stricken 
and worthless barbarians, who, once in Lydia, might do 
mischief.' But a stronger witness to the truth of Hero¬ 
dotus’ tribute is found in certain vestiges of those hardy 
and heroic manners surviving in the well-known institu¬ 
tions of the later Achjemenide empire. Plutarch tells us 
that the kings of Persia at that period still ate figs and 
drank milk at their coronation, in memory of the ancestral 
customs of their race.* Xenophon, who may be trusted 
when he speaks of tlie Persians of his own day, says they 
still retained the robust educational principles and general 

^ Uerodottt*, L 71. • Lift of Artajurxot, 
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institutions which he describes as those of Cyrus' time, but 
carried tlicm out in a very perverted way; and he notices 
tlie continuance of many ancient customs, such as bringing 
only small-sized bottles to tlicir feasts and making only 
one meal a day, which were managed so as to defeat tlieir 
original purpose. He evidently follow's the general tradi¬ 
tion when he holds the luxury and cruelty of the court of 
Versia as all the worse for the heroic manners from which 
it had fallen away.^ The rugged tribes devoted to tlieir 
chiefs, led by Cyrus from their herds and hunting-grounds 
to startle the pampered Lydians, with their spare diet and 
clothing of skins, living on what they could get, strangers 
to wine and w'assail, schooled in manly exercises, cleanly 
even to superstition, so loyal to age and filial duties* that 
parricide was inconceivable to them, hating falsehood as 
something atrocious, may well be needed to explain cer¬ 
tain subsequent traits which Herodotus has recorded of 
the Persians of his own time,* — their pride of personal in¬ 
dependence, that held the owing of a debt the next worse 
tiling to telling a lie, and despised the markets of Greek 
cities as schools of trickery; * their scorn of talking about 
things that ought not to be done; their care to wean their 
affections from ovcr-dcpcndencc upon keeping their chil- 
' dren under tlieir own sight; the high honors they paid to 
their birthdays, and tlieir esteem for anotlier nation in pro¬ 
portion to its relationship to themselves; their fondness 
for social grades and regulated manners ; their feudal dig¬ 
nities, the chiefs giving counsel to the king, even while 
thoroughly submissive to his person, just as Cyrus himself 
had been in these conferences but as primtts inter pares, . | 

and laid before the Persian nobles his plan of rebellion 
against the Medc; the strong instinct of national impor¬ 
tance and destiny, which grew naturally out of this personal 

1 Cyro^dia, vHi. j8. * Herodocus, i. 138,139- 

• Ibid., L 153. 
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pride and force of will, and which made every man a part 
of the public purpose, working and praying for the whole 
nation, and particularly for the king’s welfare, esteeming 
prowess even beyond progeny; above all, their stirring 
ambition to lose themselves in the great world-eurrcnt, 
owing partly to magnetic sympatliy and passion for per¬ 
sonal contact, and partly to the sense of guidance by a 
victorious stir, so that they were “ readiest of all nations 
to accept foreign customs," and became apt pupils of 
Median excess.^ 

It would seem that nothing but the palpable per- 
'sistence of those qualities to which had been traced the 
victorious career of tlic early rersians could have caused 
the Greek writers to pay such tributes as they did to the 
later civilization of the empire, in spite of its equally pal¬ 
pable depravity. It was no doubt only in tlic line of 
Xenophon’s fine fiction to represent tliis people as teach¬ 
ing their children virtues as those of other nations were 
taught letters;^ but Herodotus, Plutarch, Strabo, Ctesias, 
Curtius, Ammianus, Josephus, all of whom professed to. 
write genuine history, point us likewise to tlieir laws 
against ingratitude, against capital punishment for a first 
offence or without trial, against harsh treatment of house¬ 
holds ; 3 to the eustom of setting the services of a slave 
against his offences in deciding on his punishment; to that 
of sometimes substituting tlie dress of a culprit for his 
person in inflicting tlie penalty;* to that of deliberating 
on public matters over their cups, but deciding only when 
sober;* to their signal valor at Platsea and Mycale; to 
their habitual reward of brave and noble conduct, in both 
sexes alike; to the interpretation of law by appointed 
judges; ® to tlieir belief th%t notliing was so servile as lux- 


* HerMlMtu, L 

* Herodotus, L 1)7. 

* Herodotus, i. 133. 
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ury, nothing so royal as toil; to their religious respect for 
promises,* — most of which had doubtless such practical 
validity as an absolute monarchy might allow.’* But tliese 
writers have not failed to notice how the intense loyalty of 
the elder time had degenerated into servility so absolute 
tliat tlie king expected to be thanked by the subject for the 
punishment he inflicted, and injustice itself was scored by 
its victim as a benefit; ^ a sci'vility that amounted to wor¬ 
ship, and accepted deatli as the penalty for proposing 
anything which should displease the king.* They have 
faithfully recorded such atrocities as burying men alive 
in honor of the elements;# flaying judges for bribery; 
mutilation and stoning; acts of tlic cruellest caprice; 
and tlie shameless crimes of a court life, where monsters 
of the harem, male and female, ruled with shocking facility 
the weakest and the wickedest of tyrants. 

It may help to reconcile these puzzling contrasts of 
Persian character if we regard the later Achmmenidae as 
simply showing what results imperial self-idolatry had 
produced even in the line which had borne a Cyrus and 
a Darius, and which might, but for the fate of war, have 
found in the younger Cyrus a restorer of its ancient glory. 
Nor is it fair to judge the people of Persia by the vices of 
a court possessed by a fury like Parysatis, or a beast like 
Ochus. They retained the energy to hold their immense 
empire till another world-conqueror appeared in Alexan¬ 
der; and they preserved their hold on .the imaginative and 
ideal interest of the Greek republics, whose whole political 
history also was swayed by the wonderful resources of 
“ the great king.” A glance at their psychological quali¬ 
ties will perhaps indicate how an excess of nervous energy, 
unbalanced by contemplation or by associated industry', 

s BrisMn, p. 187. 

3 Brisaun, p. 48S, from Plutarch's y(/#jni«u£rr. Bruaon,pi. S96,fromJo8ephu»andXenopboa, 
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consumed itself in its own fires, till the central bases of 
autliority gave way. 

It has already been stated that the Persians, who ulti¬ 
mately mastered and absorbed all the tribes from liactria 
to Semitic Assyria and Babylonia, may be taken as the 
typical Iranian race. Shown in their early monuments, as 
well as in their living representatives, the Tajiks and the 
Guebres, to have possessed an athletic and elegant phy¬ 
sique and highly impressible senses, these Persians, — the 
Asiatic Greeks, — described as having oval faces, raised 
features, well-arched eyebrows, and large dark eyes, now 
soft as the gazelle’s, now flaslvjng with quick insight, were 
tlie antipodes of those stunted, square-faced, heavy and 
short-limbed Mongolian tribes, with which, under the name 
of Turan, they have waged incessant war. They were c.\- 
ti'emely receptive of moods, biasscs, passions; the aptest 
learners, as the)’ were the boldest adventurers of the East; 
not patient to study, not skilled to invent, but swift to 
seize, appropriate, and distribute; terrible breakers-up of 
old religious spells; Promethean conductors of monopo¬ 
lized fire out into world-wide use; mediators between the 
sealed thought of the East and the stirring life of the 
West; and, with all their absolutism, tlie heralds of lib¬ 
erty. They dissolved the stem old material civilizations 
of Cushite and Turanian origin, and made them flow to 
fertilize histor)', as they had already irrigated the Mesopo¬ 
tamian plains. What magnetic attractions; what passion 
for vast conquests; what quickness to learn the arts of sen¬ 
suality and display! Persian magnificence lasts to the very 
end; from Achsemenidan to Seljuk Turk, from Darius to 
Alp-ArslAn, the boundless ambition, the prodigality and 
pomp, the sweep of self-deification went on, wjth every 
successive dynasty that touched this soil, Parthian, Sas- 
sanide, Mongol, still thrilling with the old nerve-currents 
of this race; for Khosrfi, for Timflr, the star of empire 
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forever beckoned. Herodotus makes Xerxes say to his no¬ 
bles, “ The Persians have never been quiet since the con¬ 
quests of Cyrus; a deity is our guide, and ever assures us 
of triumph.” “ In olden times,” says iEschylus, “ a divine 
destiny compelled the Persians to demolish cities, and to 
brave with the frail tackling of their host-bearing ships the 
stormy ocean fields.” 

Here was a new fact in the Oriental world, — a race that 
believed alike in the actual and the ideal, holding firmly to 
both terms, following infinite longings like children, and 
mastering finite means like gods; no Hindu mysticism 
ignoring the seen; no Chinese matter-of-fact slipping 
away from the unseen. Every sculptured rock and every 
formula of prayer attests a religious earnestness not to be 
stiffened into ritual, or hardened into stone. So quick a 
sense of the ideal and so real an aspiration towards it 
could only be satisfied by constantly recognizing tlfe 
higher personality of each individual as a real presence 
{Fmvas/ii) hovering above his actual form, as protector and 
guide. The Highest God has his Fravas/ii, and commands 
Zoroaster to praise it.' Not less has every creature, for 
none can exist without its ideal,—tlie typical form to which 
it aspires, and through which it has life and strength.* 
These Fravashis were the better life of the universe, the 
blessedness of souls, invisible and serene; and with simple 
devoutness the Persian carved and painted them on- his 
public works, and felt their mighty stress in the ardor of 
his practical will. Not less significant is his substitution 
of the ascending line in architecture for the horizontal 
style of Assyrian art. 

This psychological sketch will be seen to illustrate suf¬ 
ficiently, our position that the Persian mind was not the 
pure brain, not the passive muscle, but tlie flame-conductor 
between them, — in other words, nerve; and as India and 


1 Spiegel: VtHdidAd, xbc. 46 . 


* Yofmi, xril 43 i XxiiL.; lir. x. 
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China, in call they did, showed an overplus of these two 
mental elements respectively, so Persia had this third or 
medintivc element in excess. 

We must not fail to note that all the Iranian races were 
more or less of the same type. Tliose splendid empires 
of Babylonia, Assyria, Media, and Persia, each in turn 
gathering these races into a single impulse or a suc¬ 
cession of impulses, to be dissolved as s\viftly as the great 
battery could well be discharged, blazing with peri)ctual 
jets of conquest and revolt, we may well, I think, call 
flashes of nerve-power. Spasmodic, irresistible,* the first 
rush of this living lightning that man had felt within him, 
tliey spent themselves on tlie passionate effort to turn the 
human world into the play of their magnificent dreams. 
But the genius of the Persians lifted this element to its 
ideal form. Well might they take tlie sun for their em¬ 
blem, and call their kings by its name.^ Well might the 
flashing globe be hoisted on the royal tent, and tlic golden 
eagle on the standards, when their glorious Mithra arose 
above the eastern mountains, giving the sign for the march 
of those vast armies resplendent with all the circumstance 
of courts and cities, sweeping the tribes into their torrent, 
and pouring them on in heat ungovernable till they broke 
in quivering fragments on tlie balanced solidity of Greek 
genius. “The impetuous lord of many-pcopled Asia,” 
sings /Elschylus again, “urges his godlike armament 
against every land.” * 

But the ruin of the Persian was not the Greek phalanx 
only, or even chiefly.^ Like the Hercules of the solar 
myth, seen on his gorgeous funeral pyre in the western 
sky, the Persian perished in his own fires. Cyrus indeed, 
the great, mild, generous conqueror, father of his people, 

* riatarch: I.ife ef Artartrxet. * I'trtte, 

* Tbo Creulcx roalljr liad little or no atniceQr i Mill lew discipline. Tlie acoounw of 
tremendoM loeae* by FereiaM in bottle are probably ex.-iggeratione. Sec Maliaffy: RamNu 
IM Grttc*, p. . 
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idol of Greek philosophy and romance, of Plato and Xeno¬ 
phon alike, in his short reign of thirty years (558-529 
B. C.) made the little Persian satrapy or kingdom mas¬ 
ter of Asia from the jaxartes to tlie Phoenician coasts; 
and, victor in all he undertook, he lay down at last, say 
most of his biographers, amid purple and gold, in his 
green paradise, under the truest and loftiest of all royal 
epitaphs, — Here lies Cyrus, king of kings.” ^ Only 
death satirized his ambition. But Cambyses, master of 
nations, must needs master Nature too, and so led his hosts 
against the sands of Egypt and Ethiopia, and the oasis 
of Ammon; and being discomfited, he came back an epi¬ 
leptic madman, to Vent his rage on the priests of Apis and 
tlicir sacred calf,^ to violate temples and tombs, outrage his 
household, defy the traditions of his ancestral faith, bury 
his subjects alive, and die of fury on the news of a revo¬ 
lution, leaving no trace behind him in tlie Nile. And 
then Darius, the great organizer, and as humane as he was 
wise and thrifty, so beloved of Egypt for his friendliness 
to her people and her gods that tliey gave him alone tlie 
worship given their native kings, yet ventures not only to 
bridge the Bosphorus, but to cast a heterogeneous host of 
near a million men upon the Thracian wilderness to fight 
with famine and fire more tlian with human foes, escaping 
thence indeed through his wonderful personal resource, 
and effecting something beyond astonishing a zone of un¬ 
explored barbarians, since centuries elapsed before Persia 
suffered again from Scytliian hordes. Then Xerxes, 
” yoking the ocean, equalling the gods,” ® hurls a similar 
swarm upon Greece, set on by dreams and visions against 

* So says the monument, which is apparently genuine. Herodotus has preserfod the 
tradition tliat he died in a campaign against the barbarians of Scythia, and that his body 
was barbarously treated, i. 114. 

* But see Brugseh Bey about those stories {Bgy^ under ikt Pkamckt, chap, auc.^ 
espedalty that of Apia. Cambyses was as full of the idea of universal dominion as Cyras. 
But Wiedemann affirms their truth (CracA. d. AegT^., p. 330). 

* Aeschylus t Perttr. 
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all good advice; and after praying to be permitted to sub¬ 
jugate Europe, and answering prayers of Greek refugees 
in the manner of a god, fares worse than tlic rest. The 
splendid bubble of European and African conquest which 
his father had put to his lips burst on tlieir eager touch. 

Persian failures were mainly due to the vast scale upon 
which cnterpri.scs were projected and prepared. Ten 
thousand could have penetrated the deserts better than a 
million. A small army of picked troops might have made 
front in Greece after Salaniis, but the huge horde took ^ 
fright at its own umvieldincss, and the “ king of kings ” 
was the victim of a panic; and though Mardonius had 
still a great host, the prestige was gone, and hi.s army, 
like a swarm of locusts, became dead heaps on the land 
and in the sea. The unity and discipline of Xenophon’s 
famous Ten Thousand made them more than a match 
for the unmanageable levies of Artaxerxes Mnemoii, and 
their retreat succeeded simply because tlic Persians, had 
no organization, and no plan for cutting it off. Then the 
subject States revolted ever3nvherc, and the throne of the 
Achaemcnides crumbled away. 

This empire militant was the overflow of unregulated 
redundant^ force, hurled forth in gushes of heady drift, and 
as reckless of waste as a strong boy in the heat of play. 

It was a rare combination of magnificence with industry, 
of energy and impressibility. For this thirsty oxygen 
rushed into the world of sense, with keen relish for all its 
savors, and plucked ideal raptures from all. The earth 
was nard and roses, let it come in what pungency it would. 
This royalty must represent the universe. It appropriated 
the best of all’tilings; called its builders out of Phoenicia 
and Egypt, and its physicians from Greece.^ To the 
splendid court of the Achaemcnidae all beings and climes 
must-be tributary, all tributes without stint; their harems 

* Heredocot, iii. i)o; viL 15,34. Diodoriu, i. 46. 
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the rifling of continents, watched by unsexed guards, the 
last refinement of jealousy and the self-irony of lust; their 
tables spread for fifteen thousand daily, though the king 
himself dined alone, and often frugally; their water brought 
in silver from the Choaspes, their salt from the Libyan 
desert, their wine from Syria, and their wheat from Moliz ; 
a thousand pounds of incense came yearly from Arabia; 
from Armenia tens of thousands of horses and hundreds 
of thousands of sheep; from Assyria five hundred eunuch- 
boys to serve at feasts; where, too, they had large towns, 
all whose revenues went for breeding dogs, and royal 
stables on an enormous scale; and the daily tribute to 
the satrap amounted to a bushel of silver.' Mcgacreon 
of Abdera in a sally of wit advised his fellow-citizens to go 
to the temples and tliank the gods tliat Xerxes dined but 
once a day. 

The provincial satraps repeated all this on a smaller 
scale, though with the king’s spies beside them, official 
** eyes and cars,” to report their wealth and what became 
of it. Then there were the nobles, clothed in purple, with 
painted eyebrows and false hair and stilted heels, covered 
with jewels and perfumes, protected by gloves and parasols 
against cold and heat; so that Herodotus found a reason 
for the special softness of their skulls.* The summer and 
winter palaces rose on the heights of Susa, Ecbatana, Per- 
sepolis, story above story, of wondrously jointed, massive 
stones, light and graceful, open like the Greek temple to 
air and sky, on gigantic platforms set with forests of lofty 
fluted pillars, not like the Median, of cypress and cedar, 
but of marble, and soaring through them more than sixty 
feet, with capitals of bulls or griffins resting on tlie lotos 
leaf, the ideal forms of ancient art.* Dreamy and delicious 

* Heeren: AiitUie i 89, 159, »6o, // Herodotua, L 1S8, 19a. Dujvcker 

from Ctetiaa, iL 610. Gibbon, xziii., xnr. 

* Duncker, ii. 6a6, 617, fTOin He«odotu>. Horodotnt, iH. ia. 

* Rawlimoo: Aneitnt MttutrekUtt iii. 804. 
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with paradises, terraces, and hanging gardens on a colossal 
scale, Persia may well have wielded, even at that early day, 
tlie magical spells which were in after times to be woven 
about the world by her fountains, nightingales, roses, and 
wine.* 

Yet it is obvious that results so prodigious were not 
achieved by an enervated race. This luxurious people 
obeyed the sturdy rules of Zoroaster. These world-absorb¬ 
ing kings, who had on their tables the first fruits of every 
land, were themselves under an ancient law not to eat or 
drink anything but native products.® They were irrigating 
the plains of Babylonia with all the old energy which had 
enabled their Semitic predecessors to draw three harvests 
a year from the fertile alluvion; ® and a tliird of their 
revenue is said to have come from tliis satrapy alone.^ 
“ No spot on the globe, Egypt perhaps excepted, displays 
such masonry as the walls of Pcrsepolis.” ® The. Persians 
rejected tlie sun-dried brick of Babylonian architecture, 
and the thin slab-facings of Assyrian, and built platform 
and pile of solid stone. It was not a frivolous people that 
lifted those graceful pillar-stems which twenty-four cen¬ 
turies have not stirred. Great roads, beset with post-sta¬ 
tions, and traversed by government couriers, “ swifter, 
according to some,” says Xenophon, ” than the crane 
flics," ® carried safely a vast and busy intercourse, reach¬ 
ing from die steppes of Tartary to the shores of Greece. 
Over all these regions the genius of Darius organized 
under a single system, political and financial, the preg¬ 
nant intermixture of races brought about by Assyrian 
wars and deportations. Nor did the innate preference 
of his people for agriculture prevent him from attempt¬ 
ing to open canal communication between die Nile and 


* See Eben' novel, Prittetu. 

* Xenophon: (EconttHina. 

* Heoren, L 151. 


* AthenieuH, bk. xiv. 

* Herodotus, L 19s. 

* Herodotus, vitL 98. 
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the Red Sea, only failing at last from some discovery as 
to the depth of level between the waters, or some other 
cause; and his travelling court and camp was itself the 
bc.st market in the world. But for these constructive ener¬ 
gies of the Persian kings, Alexander would have found no 
foodiold for the lasting marriage of Europe with Asia, 
whose forerunners had crossed the floating bridge flung 
by Darius across tlic waters of the Bosphorus. The flour¬ 
ishing condition of Egypt when visited by Herodotus is 
ample witness to tlie excellence of Persian rule,' though 
the barbarous rage of Ochus against her gods, after the 
reconquest of Egypt, rivalled the worst excesses of Cam- 
byses in his madness. 

The Persian instructed his children to ride, to shoot, and 
to speak the truth.^ He rose with the sun, was used to 
bread-and-watcr diet at home and acorns and wild fruits 
on tlic hunt When he was seen on foot, he was at work; 
when not at work, the noble steed was his idol and compan¬ 
ion. He really scorned those who scorned toil. When the 
younger Cyrus led Lysandcr through his pleasure-grounds 
at Sardis, and told him he had planned and planted tliem 
with his own hands, the aristocratic Spartan looked incred¬ 
ulously on his golden chains and gorgeous robes. “ I 
swear to you as a servant of Mithra,” exclaimed the Prince, 
“ tliat I never taste food till on my brows is the sweat of 
toil.” ^ Strabo says, from Onomacritus, that the tomb of 
Darius bore the inscription: “ Among the hunters I took 
the palm; what I would do, that I could.” * Artaxerxes 
wore upon his person the worth of twelve tliousand tal¬ 
ents, yet shared the hardships of his army on the march, 
carrying quiver and shield, leading tlie way up the steepest 
places, and lightening tlie hearts of his soldiers by footing 
it twenty-five miles a day. The common people had a 

* Wiedcmajin: Getck, d. Atgy/t., pp. 243, aS9- * Herodotus, i. ij6. 

• Xenophon: CEecttcmietu, pi. 6. ' * Strabo, bk. xr. 
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religious respect for cultivating the earth and for preserv¬ 
ing its signs of productive power.^ They were loath to 
cut down ancient trees merely for fuel; but Artaxcrxcs 
solved their scruples by himself laying the a.vc to the finest 
one in his paradise, and letting the whole go freely to 
make night fires for his shivering men.* Tlicir worship of 
Ormuzd made them watch and work with religious zeal, 
and obey the laws of purity and health as the first of 
duties. Their hatred of Ahriman made them wage life¬ 
long w'arfarc against the barrenness and tlic noxious crea¬ 
tures that constituted his realm. Excess of loyalty to 
the idea of personal sway, not baseness, c.xplains their 
amazing endurance under the cruelties of roj'al caprice. 
Adorers of the Flame, they shared the spirit of their mad¬ 
dest kings, and were as ready to throw away their lives on 
an impossibility as the kings were to command it. In war 
they were, beyond all tlic races tlicy led forth, the terror 
even of the Greeks. Hcraclidcs of Pontus based on their 
example his theory that luxury exalted men above little¬ 
ness and fear.® 

What has been said of the old Iranian races is illustrated 
in their sculpture. Of the wonderful vitality and vigor 
of the Assyrian hunting and battle scenes, I have already 
spoken. They are as realistic and practical as the Egyp¬ 
tian paintings of a similar kind, but have a poetic ardor 
of which that meditative race had no conception. The 
details of real life are wrought in a glow of spontaneity, 
by flashes of nerve-energy. The aim is not so much to 
render the exact image of the action as to convey the 

' Tlio apricaUunKct mt io honor; h« U mantionod in the At/et/a m the third cinn, aftor 
priMt and aoldior, and beibiv tradcHnCa. yinftm, six. i&. In the Hindu •ytiom there U a 
iradiii;; but n4» ihrminf cute, unleea the Stidra, or hmeat, nuiy be lo ennaidered. hloreover, 
the order of the Punian claasos, which are not castes, is oot materia], and implies do sobordi* 
naition. 

* PKiiarch's Lives (Langhorno), viii. 184. 

* Atheneus, sil Alw Julian's tribute, ia his CdtMrt, to the valor and politeness of 
(he Persians (Cibboo). 
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significance of it in art. There is no literalism about it; 
and it even contains hints of unconscious symbolism. 

In some respects, Persian sculpture falls behind Assy¬ 
rian. There is equal stiffness of outlines and failure of 
perspective, with certainly less elaboration of detail. But 
the ideal aspiration overflows all defects, and shows itself, 
both by choice of subjects and mode of trcatmCht, to be 
the supreme gift of the Persian. Instead of common and 
domestic life, here arc heroic combats of men with beasts, 
triumphant marches or processions bearing tributes, kings 
at worship or upon thrones; and always the literal fact 
melts into the symbol, the human meaning beyond and 
above it. The fighting bulls and lions are not brutes, but 
massive human strength and energy of will. You do not 
see this or that king fulfilling his functions; you see roy¬ 
alty, war, worship, in tlicir significance for sense and s©ul.^" 
There stands—Darius,it may be, the “king of kings,” with 
plain fillet on his brqw, short dress and naked arms, and a 
poise of limb that seems to make living force an .attribute 
of repose; with one hand he grasps the horn of a semi¬ 
human monster, with the other drives the dagger home. 
There again, with equal majesty, he masters the man-like 
lion or the wild ass. There his human god is hovering 
above him in winged circle, and his right foot rests upon 
a prostrate man. Nine kings stand before him, low of 
stature, with bare heads and bound hands; and this the 
inscription: “ When the lands rebelled against me, I fought 
nineteen battles and took captive nine kings: it was through 
the grace of Ormuzd that I did it. Thou who shalt be king 
hereafter, beware of sin, and punish it. So shall tliy realm 
be invincible.” ^ 

We shall better understand what force there is in this 
term nerve, as applied to the Iranian races (Lydians, Baby¬ 
lonians, Assyrians, Medes, Persians), when we have fully 

* Rugiftr : Gtteh. d. Baukumt, i. 75-75,9+. • Xteordt ^ At P»tt, I, ia6,117. 
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considered tlie fact that, whether Semite or Aryan, they 
were all worshippers of the h'lame. What indeed but I'ire 
could symbolize that ambition which no enterprise was 
vast enough to match, that sensuous susceptibility that 
turned everything into food for passionate desire. Vet 
tlie nobler elements of tlic moral ideal, — magnanimity, 
ardor, devotion to the best, — arc also equally natural 
fruits of that “ purity in tliought, word, and deed,” which 
Zoroaster taught his followers was the meaning of the 
creative Fire. A devouring flame is like the lusty youth 
of human a.spiration, as these races made manifest: un¬ 
disciplined, capable of ideal good and ideal evil, their 
darkness and their light were two warring powers for the 
conquest of the world. The lassitude and e.\haustion of 
their mighty efforts, the despotic license and caprice that 
constructed world-empires, the swift disintegration of ill- 
organized power; the gigantic sweep of vision and desire, 
the impulse to universality, the sense of movement never to 
pause nor turn back, — what word shall express the mean¬ 
ing and function of all this in the development of man? 

Frequent as its analogue may be in the life of individ¬ 
uals, the phenomenon will never again be seen in the his- 
tor)’ of nations. Psychologically, as well as geographically, 
Iran was the transition from Oriental to Western civiliza¬ 
tion. Never again can tlie psychical brain, muscle, nerve 
of the human races be so separated that in each civilization 
one element shall be in overwhelming excess of the others, 
as these studies have shoum them to have been in the 
Hindu, the Chinc.se, and the Persian civilizations previous 
to the maturcr fusion of these forces in the development 
of Europe, which has in fact been in this respect the 
flowering of the raediative Iranian type of mind. The 
intercourse of races, the fusion of temperaments and be¬ 
liefs, the scientific knowledge and rise of universal laws, 
has insured a more balanced activity of the human facul- 
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itcs in every civilized people than was possible under the 
older isolating conditions. Yet we have also seen that 
the vital germs of all that we now hold to be best were 
vigorous enough to prove, even in these fragmentary ethnic 
types, that the moral and spiritual nature needed no super¬ 
natural grafting nor change of law. What was needed is 
equally plain. In place of the pure tliought of the Hindu 
and the plodding work of the Chinese, wc have now a 
tliird type, which conducts the cerebral into muscular 
energ)', and makes both clTcctivc. The Iranian mind was 
thus the first mediator on an ethnic scale between thought 
and work, ideal and real, mind and its material, and there¬ 
fore the harbinger of progress. We may say that the 
function of Persia, as its leading representative, was to be 
herald of the claims of the infinite to mould the finite, 
of the ideal to become real; but herald only because its 
special quality always was in excess. What India and 
China represented is not tliercfore superseded. Without 
due balance from brain and muscle, the nervc-fire must 
consume itself. And so we who inherit in special the gift 
of Iran arc working out those of India and China too, but 
under freest conditions; which must create a fourth type 
of mind, including more than brain, muscle, and nerve, 
because it is these in the proper unity of their relations. 

To arrive at the full meaning of our relation to the Ira¬ 
nians, we must translate tlie physiological symbol into 
philosophical terms, which represent tlie self-affirmation 
of the ideal in its cruder stage; namely, as has been said, 
the exaltation, or worship, of personal Will. Deficient in 
the cerebral and muscular types of mind, this factor con¬ 
joins the two in the form of a concentrated energy of aim. 
Will, the true force of personality, is thus the supreme 
ideal of those races whose life is not in thought as thought, 
nor in work as work, but in the act of eonverting the one 
into the other; that is, in action itself as action. The his- 
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ton' of this ideal is written in the faiths and cultures whose 
cradle is Western Asia, and whose maturity constitutes 
modern civ’ihy.alion. We live amid its closinj' epochs, 
full of the forej^leams of a higher and belter worship than 
that of i)ersonal Will; and the study of its opening phases, 
in the Iranian empires, so typical of what has succeeiled 
them, will greatly help us to understand where we are. 

The scif-deification of Iranian monarchs was simply a 
political expression of the faith of their peoples in the 
ideal of personal Will. However rapully leaving behind 
them the extremes of what is called “personal govern¬ 
ment,’’ Iu»ri»pe ami America still cmbe>dy this ideal in their 
anthropomorphic religious beliefs. They deify not <mly 
tlie higher forms of human virtue, but also human (pialities 
fully in keeping with Oriental autocracy in its wt»rst fiirms. 
Assyrian or I’ersian royal barbarities pale before the sys¬ 
tematic cruelty ascribed to the God of Christian creeds, 
and defended in his name. The worship of the Achasme- 
nidan king was thus in its evil as well as its good the nat¬ 
ural germ of the worship of a Christ. A personal Divine 
Will is at the root of both forms of incarnation, however 
diflerent in many moral and spiritual respects may be the 
Zoroastrian and the Christian God. These .specially reli¬ 
gious bearings of the subject will hereafter come under 
consideration. At present we must show how thoroughly 
the ancient Persians represented the ncrv'c-typc, the author¬ 
ity of personal Will. 

The testimony of Greek and native writers makes it 
highly probable that the old Persians inherited the social 
organization which recent researches have shown to lie at 
the base of Indo-I£uropcan as well as Sclavonic and Mon¬ 
golian society, —• that of the Village Community, where the 
family household was the social unit, expanded by adop¬ 
tion and other fictions into clans bound together by tra¬ 
ditional usages and more or less hereditary functions. But 
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however this may have been, we find them advanced to a 
higher stage of individualism for which tlie mere village 
community afforded no place. While many of tlic tribes 
were free nomads, the most appear to have been agricul¬ 
tural ; and society had developed into a congeries of clans, 
which the Avesta describes as under tlie “ chieftainship of 
heads of families, of villages, of tribes, and of provinces, 
with Zoroaster for the fifth," ^ and as divided into four 
classes, " pric.sts, soldiers, farmers, and artisans,” among 
whom there seems to have been no distinction, at least 
as to choice of spiritual guides, which was “ the duty of 
every righteous man.” 2 

These chiefs (^Pc/ilci'dndn) had become nobles in a kind 
of feudal, constitution, wherein the king was limited by 
the free traditions of certain heroic families, or individ¬ 
uals, who were often closely related to the royal house, 
and had scarcely inferior following; led the armies of 
the kingdom, could act the offended Achilles, if they 
pleased, with great effect, and were, if they chose to be 
so, the real pillars of the throne. They are the heroes of 
the Persian epic,* and their allegiance appears to have 
been a traditional loyalty rather tlian any sense of inferi¬ 
ority.* They regard tlie king, as the Homeric heroes re¬ 
gard Agamemnon, with conditional and provisional respect, 
simply as meeting their necessity for gathering around a 
central Will. This, it will be perceived, is obviously such 
an outgrowth of the tribal patriarchalism which lies at the 
basis of all ancient society, as would naturally become a 
people in whom the worship of will was a growing instinct 
In notliing docs this-instinct more strongly appear than in 
their intense feeling of the dignity of tlieir own persons, 
and of tlieir divine function or commission as a people to ^ 

> xix. 17,18. 

1 Sm alto S]Me|{aI: Erin AlUrth., bk. v. ebap. L; Herodotna, i. 135, lot i Spiegd, 
t SS 5 i Haug: Euayty etc., p. tSS. 
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incarnate a kind of personal sovereignty. They were thor¬ 
oughly aristocratic, therefore; the worship of will is essen¬ 
tially so, because it rests on an inherent right of command, 
and would not be will if it had not subject powers. I*or 
the Persian noble, his own dignity w.'ls a religious charge. 
His education, so full of generous discipline and incentives 
to public service, cut him off from the masses, who, as 
Herodotus distinctly tells us, had not the means nor leisure 
for such culture, free and open as it was. For his king he 
mu.st be ready to die, yet his own self-respect makes him 
tlie king’s counsellor; and neither Cyrus nor I^arius docs 
aught of moment without consulting his peers.' The 
Greeks with one accord put into their mouths, often 
doubtless with truth, at least to custom, wise ma.vims and 
brave advice. A conspiracy of seven nobles overturns the 
usurper who pretended to the name of SmerMs, as Cyrus 
and bis leagued nobles had revolted against the Mode. 
By their united councils, according to Herodotus, every 
form of government was canvassed, the monarchical de¬ 
liberately selected, and Darius chosen as king by an appeal 
to signs from heaven. They were called K/ishacta (S//a/i), 
the same as the king; dressed as he did, coined money 
held courts. He was only pAdishdhy chief of the chiefs; 
or S/id/tAn-Shdh, king of the kings of Iran, — and under 
tliem were chiefs of lower order.® 

Observe the dignity to which these high-born Persian 
wills were trained. Their education was not in reading 
and writing, which arc democratic, but in manners, — how 

* Cobinean'* fnsonatinc' pietun of th« free life of the Inuiim feudatories, whom Cynis 
clunRed to subjects, coetains perluipe a good measure of tnitit. I)ut iu iiiiiin sources are not 
the Greek miters, but later traditions, Potaiau and Mussulman; and the A ts'tia throws but 
little lifdit on tire subject. 

* I1ic risUt of cotnins money was a ri(ht inherent in eecry community in tlse Persian 
empire, (treat or smaO- Local sovereigns and satrapu exercised it durinj; the wIm 4 g (lerkid 
of that empire." (Waddiiiftat), quoted in ZtiUthr. H, DrutscA. AUrgruI. Gtse/Uck., xxi. 
441.) The Anaridc cans investisaicd by Levy in this article, and >!iwwn to be the esilisst 
Pthkri literature, pmve this 

* Uubiueau s dtt Perut, i. 467. 
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to bear themselves towards each other. They were so 
clothed that no naked part of the body appeared, to offend 
another’s eye; they kept silence at meals; they guarded 
their emotions, allowed themselves no outbreak of surprise 
or delight; did not spit or blow the nose before others; 
at meeting they kissed, but spoke not, — a Spartan self- 
restraint; a Spanish hauteur and distance. 

But better than this was their theory, at least, of moral 
self-respect. To lie was cowardice; the secret falsehood 
that made one ashamed to look in his neighbor’s eye was 
the unpardonable sin. After lying, the greatest of sins was 
to owe another, and so make oneself his slave.^ The un¬ 
spoken hint of honor in the pressure of the hand was the 
most binding of pledges. Artaxerxes, according to Ctesias, 
w’as persuaded by Megabyzus to hold to his promise of 
pardon to a rebel, who was discovered after capture to have 
murdered the king’s brother.* Laws against ingratitude 
had their basis in the idea of falsehood implied by that 
vice. This respect for truth and this horror of lying as 
contamination are here very largely incidents of pride, and 
associate tlic beginnings of personal worship with the sense 
of honor and the law of duty. The cultivation of them had 
become in the Persian nobles a tradition of their personal 
dignity. In the history of personality as an ideal principle 
their prevalence in the early civilizations is of great signifi¬ 
cance, and will be more fully considered hereafter. Though 
found at the threshold of all those ethnic faiths and forms 
which conspired to tlie production of our own, they are 
perhaps nowhere so emphasized as in Persian ethics. 
Thucydides says of this people, that with them it was 
held better to give than to receive. Their schools, ac- • 
cording to Xenophon, were placed aloof from the noises 
of trade, that the eager passions of those who were hag¬ 
gling with each other might not disturb their culture of 

• Ciesia*, 34-J7.' 


* Pltturch: Ariaxtrxtt- 
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justice and self-control.^ He doubtless reports a traditional 
ideal at least, when he says that in his day the j'oun^ nobles 
were braught up at the court, that they might not sec any¬ 
thing immodest.'-* Cyrus spurns the Greek cities on the 
score of their great markets; ^ and Strabo even says of 
educated Persians, that they will have nothing to do with 
buying and selling.* This would be contrary to Zoroas- 
trian precept if it meant indolence, and ser\''cd to distin¬ 
guish tlicm from the masses, who most certainly did labor, 
and pay respect to whatever trading it involved. The Per¬ 
sian cities did not show any lack either of toil or traffic. 
It was natural enough for the national ideal of pei-sonal 
dignity to have its extreme representatives in a cla.ss who 
made pursuit of this ideal their exclusive business, and a 
function guarded from all suspicion or suggestion of self- 
seeking. “ The Persians," says a careful student of their 
manners, “ strove for the ideal, — the great, noble, manly, 
true; yet forgot not the practical world.”® This is in 
accordance with the views already stated; contempt for 
traffic is one thing, and contempt for toil is another. The 
Persian noble was a laborer, as his faith enjoined; but in 
his day tlic connection of labor with the art of “ doing 
business ” was not so palpable as it now is, while its reli¬ 
gious meaning lay in its direct association with the earth, in 
the toils of production, not of distribution. The Persians 
were made for soldiers; their ideal was of the heroic type, 
and tlic arts they found congenial were those which fitted 
them to master the world and prepare the way for vital civ¬ 
ilizations. Such arts could culminate only in the culture 
of such personal qualities as self-reliance, self-assertion, and 
absolutism of will. In their noblest form, these qualities 
became a lofty magnanimity, which knew how “ to spare 

^ Cjrrv/Urd/a, i. x * AnaUttit, i. 9. 

* Hertxlolu*, i. 153. *■ Smbo: Situ Ori. xt. 

* Rxpp {Ztitukr. d, Untuk, kfjrctnl. G<uUuh., xx. ia 3 )L 
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fallen enemies,” to reject the death penalty for a single 
offence, and to forbid even kings to treat their slaves with 
harshness.^ 

This self-respect, in so many ways characteristic of the 
Persians, was to a great degree a form of pride. Here, for 
the first time in human history, we find the sense of a really 
historic function. The confluence and conflict of Asiatic 
races had necessitated the appearance of a select tribe 
capable of commanding these vast materials, whose fer¬ 
ment was now heading towards a definite world-result. 
The force must be in personal Will, not in mass nor even 
in organization, — in will, conscious of right to rule, and in¬ 
tensified both by self-indulgence and self-respect. In the 
Persian genius for sway begins that worship of personality 
which has been the shaping force for good and ill of 
European civilization. 

Its absolutism may be illustrated by the treatment of 
woman. In Persia, far more than in India or China, she is 
subject to the will of man. Here the harem reaches its 
full development, and the eunuchs, or keepers of women, 
are installed around it. Here seclusion was but little mod¬ 
ified by custom or by circumstance. In the inscriptions 
and sculptures woman is wholly ignored. One would not 
know there was any sex but the male. What a record 
of slavery is in that deportation by Darius of fifty thou¬ 
sand women to populate Babylon, drawn like tributes of 
food or cattle from the several provinces of the empire! ® 
or in the custom of taking concubines with the army on 
distant marches, in great numbers, and with luxurious at¬ 
tendance, and leaving wives at home under close super¬ 
vision ! ® or in that story of tire concubine, dressed in 
splendid robes, who came to the Greek victors after Platxa, 

Herodotut, i. 137, (3S; ix. 109. Gobineaa, L 403. 

* Herodotoft, Ui. 139. 

* Sm autbontiet in RawUnson, AmUnt Moiutrek/ts, ill- ajS. Brisaon, p. 549. 
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and besought them to deliver her from the Persian lord 
who had carried her off by violence and held her as a 
slave! ^ The Persian could marry his nearest kindred,* and 
the law imposed on him no such strict commandment of 
chastity as tlie law of Manu enforced on the Hindu; still 
less did it resemble the sexual asceticism of the Buddhist. 
The will of the Persian was his law; and the story of the 
seven nobles sent to the king of Macedonia to demand 
earth and water, and who were all assassinated on account 
of their indecent behavior at a banquet towards the wives 
of their hosts, sounds all the more probable for being 
related by Herodotus of the Persians.* The demand of 
these ruffians that the Macedonian women, contrary to the 
custom of the land, should be brought out to .sit with them 
at table, shows that in their own country ev'cn the rule of 
seclusion yielded to arbitrary will. The Biblical romance 
of Esther, to the same effect, tells us of the queen of Aha- 
suerus, that tlie king commanded her to appear before the 
crowd at a feast, and tliat she refused to obey. Artaxerxes 
was glad to have his queen Statira ride in an open chariot, 
that the country women might salute her; at the same 
time no male must approach or pass her, upon penalty 
of death.* 

But, on the other hand, woman must have found her 
account in the national respect for personality itself. A 
son could not sit in his mother's presence witliout permis¬ 
sion ; and if a king, he occupied at table a place lower than 
hers. A law dating from Cyrus decreed that when the 
king entered a city, every woman in it should receive a 
piece of gold; and tliis was done in honor of the women 
who by their reproaches turned back his fleeing army in 
the Median war.® Cyrus, always tlic national ideal, had 
but one wife, and at her death commanded tliat the whole 


* Herodotus, ix. 76. * Duncker, iL 419. 

* Plutarch: Artajcerxet. 


* Herodotus, v. iS-ao, 

* Fltttardi on the vlrtoee of women. 
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nation should go into mourning.^ His chivalrous treat¬ 
ment of women is a leading feature of Xenophon’s portrait, 
and far surpasses anything of the kind in Greek manners. 
The education of the Persians in childhood belonged to the 
mother; and the crimes of Parysatis and Amestris prove 
that their customs permitted the queen, as wife and as 
mother, an almost absolute power in public and private 
affairs. In the later times of the empire women were 
made priestesses of Anaitis, or of the sun, and dedicated to 
chastity. The honor paid by Cyrus to women, their names 
given in tlie army-lists of Xerxes, and the constant refer¬ 
ence to them as important political and social forces 
throughout the histories of the Achcemenide kings, are 
evidences of no slight recognition of female capacities 
and rights.* 

In political as in domestic life, the ultimate appeal was 
to arbitrary Will. The law of the Medes and Persians,* 
tliat could not be changed, was nothing else than the rigor 
of the king’s decree for the time being. Personal govern¬ 
ment, as developed in modern times, except in its theolog¬ 
ical form, is either limited by recognized laws and customs, 
as even the autocracy of tlie Czar; or checked by inter¬ 
national relations, as that of the Sultan; or obliged to make 
appeal in some real or pretended way to the popular voice, 
as tliat of the French emperor. In China it is controlled 
by an immemorial ritual; in India, by an equally imme¬ 
morial religious tradition. But the later Persian autocrat 
had the personal government of an omnipotent Will. 
There was no precept of the Persian national religion 
which he did not violate whenever he pleased; no foreign 
custom he did not adopt or reject as he preferred. It is 
entirely impossible to reconcile the Zoroastrian law with 
the history of any Achaemenide king. Cyrus punishes the 

* Herodotus, il. t. 

* Herodotus, vii, 61 ; Ctesiti, /u/m*. Plutarch: Ariaxtrxtt. Justin, x. a. 

* Daniel, vi ij. 
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(sacred) water of the Gyndes for drowning his horse, and 
Camb}’ses violates tombs and burns bodies. Cyrus is de¬ 
terred from burning Croesus not by religious scruples, but 
by sym[)athy and respect. Xerxes treats the Mellespont 
with contempt. There is no record of the Avesta ritual 
being performed by these kings, and their Magi were quite 
other than the Avestan Athrava. They gave the Greeks 
the impression which a sublime self-idolatry is wont to 
make on nations, of a divine right to rule; so that even 
Xenophon wrote his “Institutions of Cyrus** in order to 
show how the difficult problem of per.sonal government 
and popular consent might be solved, and the world be 
ruled by one person whose character should cau.se all men 
to desire to be governed by his opinions and will. 

Our Greek authorities make the rise (Cyrus), organiza¬ 
tion (Darius), and extension (Xerxes) of tlie empire pure 
products of individual Will. Only the royal personality 
holds together these loose principalities and tribes, its 
“eyes and ears*’ being omnipresent; and the satraps, Tis- 
sapherncs and Phamabazus, by merely aping its desires and 
doings in their own spheres, arc able to direct the fortunes 
of the free Greek States. It is the king’s wisdom that 
conquers nations, as with Cyrus; the king's folly that loses 
battles, as with Darius at Issus; his iconoclastic rage that 
tramples old religions under foot, as witli Cambyses in 
Egypt; ^ his person whom the enemy in battle makes the 
objective point, as when Cyrus the Younger made directly 
for Artaxerxes, and Alexander for the tent of Darius. 
Only one sin is known to the cuneiform records of nations 
subdued and punished, — “ They rebelled against me, the 
king of kings, and deserved their fate at my hands.*’ No 
sense of presumption in all this, no suspicion of wrong¬ 
doing, more than in tlic Hebrew Jahveh when he lifts up and 

* But we ncjr’* ant/tr llu rtutmekt, ch«(K xix., where the Mortea of 

CeffibjTM*' n^e ngainst ApU, etc, nre denied, (rooi the cnonuinents. 
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casts down at his will. “ I was not wicked,” writes Darius, 
proudly, “ nor a tyrant, nor a liar; neither I, nor any of my 
race. I have obeyed the laws; and the rights and customs 
I have not violated.” ^ 

We must not suppose that any Persian regarded this 
supremacy as an arbitrary Will imposed from without. 
The Hebrews were not the only “ chosen nation.” ^ Every 
Persian shared the ” manifest destiny ” of his king. The 
king was the ideal. The fire was extinguished at his death. 
This was a nation of kings, of gods. They alone, of all 
subjects, paid no tribute to the throne. They were not 
ground into powder, like Assyrian or Babylonian multi¬ 
tudes at toil. Their chiefs associated with the king, rea¬ 
soned and joked with him, gave him counsel, heard his 
schemes with approval or doubt.^ But the rights of his 
will they did not doubt Even in Herodotus' story that 
Cyrus persuaded them to join him in rebellion against the 
Medcs by setting tliem at hard work one day and feasting 
them the next, to show them the difference between sub¬ 
jection and freedom, the prince acts as one who knoNvs that 
he has authority to enforce their consent. Herodotus him¬ 
self seems to have no other conception of him than as one 
divinely made for ruling men.* The boys at school elect 
him king. Astyages secs by his manners that he is a king 
in the disguise of a herdsman’s child. He revolts against 
Media with no other visible authority to seize tlic empire 
than a spurious letter appointing him general of the Persian 
levies. His studious regard for feudal rights and personal 
feelings is made by Xenophon to appear, as we have already 
said, as a conscious policy of conceding liberties and lav¬ 
ishing favors that men might feel free in an obedience that 
flowed naturally from gratitude and love. And in after 

* BchUtun, IT. 13. 

* The old heroic legends of the nuite Innisn chronicles, preaerred in FirdAst sod 
Hsnua, mnlce the relation of the king to his chiefs the same as we find it in Herodotus. 

* Herodotus, v. ui. 
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days, w hen the taste of power had become sweet to the 
pampered lords of Persia, the “ king of kings ” takes care 
to protect his supremacy by putting the provinces under 
governors of native birth.* Alexander pursued the .same 
policy, and thereby offended Greek and Macedonian pride 
of race and desire of exclusive power. 

HLstorically, then, the beginning of respect for personal¬ 
ity is in aristocratic institutions; not in honor to an ideal 
self, in which all may prospectively share, but in a kind of 
worship for powers of will, great enough to distinguish 
some persons above all others. In India, the ideal is in a 
religious law, embodied in a licreditary priestliood. In 
China, it is a labor-power embodied in a homogeneous 
multitude. In Persia, it has become a strictly personal Will 
embodied in an individual, a class, a tribe, who are capable 
of showing its power. The early Persians chose their 
bravest for king, and they never forgot the connection be¬ 
tween authority and personal energy. Darius was himself, 
like Cyrus, tlic choice of a body of revolting chiefs. 
Although absolute over his satraps, he was satirized by 
his nobles. “ Cyrus ruled as a father, Cambyscs as a mas¬ 
ter, Darius as a trader." * Yet the administrative force of 
this politic ruler was what made Persia an empire; and 
while his nobles were free to criticise, tlicy failed not to 
recognize tlie mighty constructive will that was felt alike at 
the centre and circumference of his dominions, restraining, 
balancing, harmonizing powers, and reconciling the intel¬ 
lectual, social, and even religious differences of the tribes. 
The mildest of conquerors, the mediator of nations, ex¬ 
plorer of the continents, opener of the ways from sea to 
sea,® Darius stands, perhaps, tlie strongest justification in 
history for the worship of personal Will.* The weakness 

* Cubineau, H. 43. * Herodotus, lU. 89. * Ibid., iiL 133. 

* It is the report of Diodorat that Darius wm the only king who hod been deiAed by the 
Rgyptiauf in his li/ecinio, ami that they rettdered him alter his death the same hoaori which 
Utey were wont to pay to their aadent kings- Diodorui, i. 93. 
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of his successors could not stand the ideal test that Per¬ 
sian freedom still knew how to apply; and real power 
passed gradually from their hands into those of overbear¬ 
ing court favorites and satraps of energy and skill, and even 
of Greek generals and refugees. 

There is thus a very positive sense in which we can 
speak of Persian freedom. Not a democratic sense of the 
word, but one that meant rights and powers, and even 
anticipated very important elements in Greek liberty,— 
which was always more or less an appeal by the masses 
to personal government by the strongest will, and on the 
part of the more thoughtful minds, such as the Socratic 
school, a protest against crude democracy as usurping the 
political rights of the best and highest wills. Not more 
pronounced was the Greek consciousness of manifest na¬ 
tional destiny than that Persian sense of a great historic 
function which every Persian noble shared with his king. 
It ran in their blood, as in his, to make the world their 
footstool. The proudest autocrat could not disregard this 
community of faith and feeling, nor fail to consult it. 
Xerxes, on the whole, despite a few terrible acts of power, 
the most forgiving of kings, persuading his lords to make 
war on Greece, says: “ I only pursue the path appointed 
me. From the beginning we Persians have never been at 
rest: a deity impels us. I need not recount the conquests 
of my predecessors. Sufficient to say, I am resolved to in¬ 
vade Greece and punish Athens. But that I may not seem 
to act arbitrarily, I commit tlie matter to your reflection, 
allowing every one to speak with freedom.”^ Influenced 
by certain chiefs to give up the plan, he is again brought 
to his first resolution by supernatural visions, which call 
him to fulfil his destiny, and march to universal sway.* 

We have here the explanation of the remarkable fact 
that the “ Great King” was in many ways an ideal, politi- 


> Mcrodotas, viL S. 
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cal and ethical as well as religious, to the Greek republics. 
The germs of liberty in Persian life were quite suflTicieiit to 
overcome their reluctance to accept what would seem to 
be directly contrary to the individualism of these warring 
democracies. Not only were tlie literary representatives 
of a citizenship that refused to prostrate itself before a 
throne so fascinated by the “ Great Barbarian ” that his 
institutions are the material of their Utopias, but the party 
and personal strifes of Greek States arc constantly referred 
to him for settlement, and their exiles compete for his fav¬ 
orable interference. This was not so much a tribute to his 
wisdom or humanity (although the ethical conlrjLst of king 
and politician is usually by no means to the credit of the 
latter) as it was a recognition of the necessity on the j>art 
of a swarm of bitter partisans to take refuge from political 
chaos in the grandeur of one omnipotent Will. The Greek 
republics were nowhere based on a universal principle; the 
liberty they pursued was the liberty to will and to do; and 
here was its ideal embodied, not in the personal centre of 
the State alone, but in the prestige and pride of the chiefs 
of families and clans. The majestic proportions of this 
development of personal power; its day of judgment for 
the weak empires of the East; its splendid illustration 
of capacity in Cyrus and Darius, and of magnificence in 
Xerxes; the colossal growth that pointed back to sturdy 
simplicity and self-control, and tlie consciousness of im¬ 
mense educational obligations in art and .science, — com¬ 
bined to produce an effect on Greek imagination it would 
not be going too far to call religious. Xenophon, who had 
led his Ten Thousand on the most perilous march in all 
antiquity, and who had fully learned the superiority of the 
Greeks as soldiers to Persian levies and leaders, was not 
a man to be dazzled or awed by a mere Ivastern despot, 
least of all by an Artaxerxes in the last stages of Persian 
decline. Yet it is Xenophon who has paid the highest 
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possible tribute to Persian institutions. And Plato him¬ 
self is scarcely behind him in the praises of these institu¬ 
tions, and especially of the training of the kings, which he 
puts into the mouth of Socrates, who contrasts them w'itli 
the moral and religious crudeness of Greek disciplines.* 
No deity could compare with Destiny for Hellenic rever¬ 
ence. And the infection of the Persian’s confidence in his 
star greatly helped to bring about the extraordinary fact, 
that Cyrus the barbarian became the politico-religious ideal 
of the cultivated Greek. 

This religious prestige, which gathered about Cyrus 
from the first moment of his appearance on the historic 
field, so rapidly covered his name with mythic honors, that 
but few definite facts can be discerned through their haze. 
The coming of a great man seems to dwarf history and 
open the gates of imagination for the common mind. 
Nature melts at his coming into poetry and legend, and 
the world inherits a new meaning from the soul of man 
with which it is slow to part. As late as the second cen¬ 
tury of Christianity, Pausanias interrupts his praise of An¬ 
toninus to say that in his opinion Cyrus was after all tlie 
“ father of mankind.” 

Greek testimony leaves us in doubt whether Cyrus was 
Persian or Mode; while a third theory made him both, 
giving rise to the story that an oracle had warned Asty- 
ages against the coming of a mule to the tlirone.^ This 
notion of a mixed origin impressed itself on the Pereian 
heroic legend, as appears in the later Sh3.h-Namch, where 
he is the son of an Iranian father and a Turanian mother; 

» and the Mahometan prose historians follow the tradi¬ 
tion.® His name has stood for the communion of races 
and religions, the pride of each making him its conquest 
and its crown. Both the Hebrew and the Mussulman 
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tradition claim him as their convert. A Mahometan poem 
of the twelfth century, working up earlier beliefs, derives 
him from a female demon {div), gives him a hideous coun¬ 
tenance and immense strcngtii, in other words, makes him 
a barbarian; rescues him from exposure in the forests, and 
educates him in Iran, where he recurs to barbarian faith 
and habits, but recovers himself, conquers Turan, becomes 
the saviour of his people and the master of the world.^ 
Then falling from grace, and exalting himself as God, he 
is punished by rebellion, and converted to the true faith 
and ethics by meeting a hermit in the forest, who humbles 
his pride and teaches him the wisdom and might of Allah. 
This, as the reader will observe, follows the usual dealing 
of Semitic religions with the names of great heathens whom 
they could not but respect. But it is also the ordinary 
type of the old Iranian legend, as in Yima. In the same 
way the older Shah-NAmch transports him and his paladins 
to practise devotions among the holy mountains of Elburz, 
making the old Iranian feudalism end in mystical piety. 
And Mirkhond, who collected the Islamizcd traditions of 
old Persian kings (fifteenth century), describes Kai-Khosru, 
by that time probably identified with Cyrus, as the bene¬ 
factor of laborers and the saviour of his country, and 
makes him at last a Sufi, who prays for release from self 
and absorption into God,— “convinced,” after a hundred 
years of success in all his desires, that “ this world is but 
a mirage, and we tlie thirsty travellers ”! * 

The infancy and growth of Cyrus, as treated by the my- 
thologists, are of messianic type. The similarity of the 
mythic forms by which national religions express the sense 
of gratitude to an appointed deliverer, and of the bitter 
resistance he meets from the evil he comes to overthrow, 
is fully illustrated in the cycle of legends of Herodotus, 


1 l^Nsehtiamfk, or of See Gobineao: MUtoirtdri Prrut. 
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in the dream of Mandane prefiguring her son’s glory, the 
dream of Astyages that his throne was in peril from his 
own grandson; in his consulting the Magi, and command¬ 
ing the death of the child; in the escape of Cyrus through 
the power of Destiny; in the king’s merciless revenge on 
his counsellors and agents, and his discovery of the boy’s 
identity by the innate royalty of his behavior among his 
playfellows and before the great men. These legends, and 
those of his maturer life, of which Xenophon’s romance is 
also a variation, must have been very largely of Persian 
rather than Greek origin. Their extension shows how 
widely spread was tlie recognition of a vast and bene¬ 
ficent change wrought by Cyrus in the west of Asia. 
They arc of great value as indicating the far higher civil¬ 
ization introduced by the Persians in place of the Median. 
Nothing can be more striking than the contrast between 
their picture of Median despotism and barbarism, and that 
which Xenophon has ventured to draw of the splendid 
humanity and statcsmanly policy of Cyrus. It points 
strongly to a difTcrence of race, and gives color to Oppert’s 
recent theory in explanation of the different lists of kings 
in Herodotus and Ctesias, — that Median civilization was 
Turanian. 

The same ideal prestige ascribed to Cyrus that choice 
wisdom of apologue, parable, and proverb which Hebrew 
admiration ascribed to Solomon, and Christian to Jesus. 
His symbolical appeal to the Persian nobles already men¬ 
tioned; animal legends, such as the letter sent to tlicm 
sewed up in a hare’s belly, and tlie suckling of Cyrus by 
a dog (an etymological myth); his parable of the piper 
and tlie foolish fishes,' told to the chiefs who had only 
submitted to him when compelled; and the maxims of 
political and moral wisdom which arc ascribed to him by 
the Greeks, — that those who would not do good for 
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themselves should be obliged to do good for others, tliat 
no one ought to govern who was not better than those he 
governed, and that the Persians should not change their 
rocky and rude country, because the seeds of plants and 
the lives of men resemble the soil they inhabit; ‘ abov'c 
all, his relation witli Croesus, of which we are about to 
speak more fully, — all show the drift of gnomic and 
oracular repute to this favorite of the gods. 

As the hero of philosophical romance, Cyrus receives 
in Xenophon’s “ Cyropnedia ” the finest personal tribute of 
the kind now mentioned in all anllquit)'. Here he acts 
the part of an ethical and political saviour, coming into 
tlic world with autliority and insight to rectify all wrong. 
He is the incarnation of "sweetness and light.” He 
shows this absolute function in rebuking Median luxury 
and intemperance, even as a boy; in conveying reproof 
and instruction to his chiefs by elaborate logic, j)ractical 
illustrations, aphorisms, and even cheerful raillery and 
ready wit, and to soldiers, courtiers, sages, not only in a 
constant didactic tone, like the Socrates of Plato or the 
Jesus of the Gospels, but in a minute pedagogy, as if au¬ 
thorized to create anew in every detail the administration 
of society and law. He is more than teacher; he is the 
centre of teachers, who lay at his feet all the experience of 
man, that in him it may be lifted to universal ends. All 
that the Socratic Xenophon has imbibed from the best 
society of the ancient world is not too much to be worked 
up into the mere outfit for this inspired guide of mankind, 
not in the theory and practice of the virtues only, but in 
the most difficult functions of political and military life. 
At the feet of his father, Cambyscs, he listens respectfully 
to ma.xims of faith and conduct whicli have never been 
surpassed, — that tlie gods act according to laws; that we 
should pray only after striving to render ourselves such as 

* Pltiiarch: Apophthtgmt ^ King*. 
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we ought and hope to be, holding it impious to ask the 
gods for gifts we do not struggle to earn; that there is no 
way of appearing wise so certain as to be wise; that the 
commander’s care of his army should be of a nobler sort 
than merely to keep physicians to cure their diseases, even 
the wisdom to prevent their falling sick; that by perfect 
sympathy he should win their confidence and love,— to 
which ends hosts of practical maxims are supplied.^ How 
humbly he accepts the paternal admonition never to use 
the Persians for his own interest alone! How respectfully 
he listens to the Lydian king, till tlic day of his falling into 
his own power the wisest and greatest of earthly kings,^ ever 
consulting his prudence and tact, and moved to tenderness 
by his sufferings; learning from his downfall the instability 
of success; requiting his noble confession of insufficiency 
to contend against the greater one whom Destiny had pro¬ 
vided by the generous restoration of his family and goods !* 
How he caps these lessons of human pride and failure with 
the royal philosophy, that happiest is the man who can 
earn most through justice, and use most with honor! * Py 
what choice disciples he is surrounded! Tigranes thrills 
his soul by describing the sage (a reminiscence of Socrates) 
who forgives his king for condemning him to death “ since 
he knows not what ho does.” ® Chrysantas delights to dis¬ 
cern in him the proofs that a good prince can be a good 
father of his people, and only adds to his master’s ethics of 
rational obedience that reason which his own modesty had 
not emphasized,—tlie right of one to claim it whose fit¬ 
ness to lead men to their own best good was past all 
doubt.® Gobryas praises his simple and hardy habits; and 
having committed a beautiful daughter to his care, is re¬ 
warded by his assurance that to enjoy such confidence is 
a more precious treasure in his sight than all the wealth 


^ Xennphon i Cjfrv/adia, i. 6. 
* Ibid., vili. a. 


* Ibid., vtii. a. 

* Ibid., lii I. 
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of Babylon.^ Phcmulas, whose courage to withstand the 
temptations of riches, and to exchange their burdens for 
independence widi poverty, finds an appreciative king.-* 
And both father and mother warn him to govern, unlike the 
Median kings, by obeying the laws, and never to imagine 
tliat one man ought to possess more than all others.® 
He believes that even the worst men will think it a ser¬ 
vice to tltcmsclves that the best should have the leading of 
them.* He holds everything noble or beautiful possessed 
by his subjects to be an ornament to himself. He rejects 
great presents, even those of gratitude, saj-ing, “ You shall 
not make me sucli a man as will run up and down, barter¬ 
ing my services for money.” He lays up resources by 
means of his conduct.”® He treats women with noble 
delicacy and deep respect,® and his advice to young men 
on matters of love arc mingled with genial humor. He 
opens battle with prayer: “They who fear the gods in 
peril, arc all the less afraid of mcn.”^ He creates not 
only a perfect commissariat and perfect discipline, but an 
€sprit de corps. He disparages excited appeals to sol¬ 
diers, as compared with the systematic culture of valor 
and virtue. He conducts war with unheard-of mildness, 
dismissing prisoners, forgiving foes, slaying only those in 
arms, leaving the nations free from exactions and service. 
He frees slaves and makes them soldiers.® He pities 
heroic men in defeat and fighting hopelessly, and even 
draws off his conquering army to preserve their lives.® 
He treats his allies with great delicacy, deferring the din¬ 
ner-hour for himself and his army till their arrival, as well 
as all partition of booty, and doing nothing witliout regard 
to their feclingfs. He wins all hearts not only by nobility 

* Xinfiphcm: Cjtrv/tulia, v. a, • Ibid., tHu j. 

* Ibid., i. j; vill. s. < Ibid., II. a. 

* Ibid., iii. la. • See dying addrew to hit Moa. 

^ Xenopbon ; iii. j. • Ibid., Iv. 4, 6 . 
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and kindness, but also by tact, overcoming in this way the 
jealousy of Cyaxares the Median king, whom he super¬ 
sedes in the love of the army, and who finds himself re¬ 
duced to a cipher by the man he has made general of his 
troops.' He takes up the cause of laboring men, sees that 
the agricultural populations arc well cared for, and praises 
the lot of those who live by honest toil. He enforces di¬ 
vision of labor. He lays down wise principles of production 
and distribution, and living use of capital, and prescribes 
due order in all administration, makes litigants go to ref¬ 
erees, raises the best to power without distinction of rank, 
sends judges through his States to rectify disorders, and 
opens postal roads and stations for swift couriers. He 
honors the fine arts, and spares Sardis on their account 
For himself, he is better pleased to give than to receive, 
and leads others by force of example to virtue. He is 
husband of one wife, and thoroughly loyal to his vows. 
He excels not so much in military conduct as in love of 
man, and dies grateful for a life of perfect success, ex¬ 
horting his children to love each other, to believe in im¬ 
mortality, and next to tlie gods to seek the good of all 
mankind. He enjoins that no splendor be seen about his 
remains, which must be as speedily as possible returned to 
earth. 

This noble ideal is marred by the limitations of its framer 
and the conditions of the age. Xenophon’s Cyrus, assum¬ 
ing the necessity of willing obedience to a good-wiling 
power from tliosc who have been used to servitude or must 
be held to it, attempts to reconcile these conditions by a 
training which presumes them all, and treats the subjects of 
it with the tenderness of a father for his children, while de¬ 
priving them of the right of bearing arms and disqualifying 
them from even desiring the means of freedom.* This is 

I Xenophon: Cyrafadia, v. 4, 5: v{L4; viii. 3. 

* Ibid., viii. 
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a piece of Xenophon’s Spartan prejudices, quickened to a 
sense of the duties involved in it for one of such humanity 
as Cyrus. It was probably in accordance with tlic observed 
customs of the Persians of his day, that Xenophon, for the 
same purpose of securing authority to the world-rulers, 
makes Cyrus advise his countrymen to wear high shoes to 
appear taller than they were, and to paint their faces to 
give them beauty and dignity.' His statement that the 
“adoration” he reports Cyrus to have received for the first 
time from the Persians on his statc-]jroccssion from the 
palace in Babylon, as the spontaneous tribute of his peo¬ 
ple, should liave been allowed Iiim by the cultured (ireeks 
(they certainly refused it to the later Ach;emeni«lan kings), 
is only to be c.\'plained by his .sense of a special ilivino 
authority in Cyrus to receive the world’s worship ;ls the 
“Star in the East” of a religious faith. How natural it w;is 
to form this personal theory of the origin of the Persian 
custom appeal's in the later deification of Jesus, even in his 
infancy, when Christianity had become a religious power, 
and needed verification of its claims in the history of its 
founder. The personal character of Xenophon’s admira¬ 
tion of Persian royalty is shared by Plato, who makes his 
Athenian guest in “ The Laws ” praise Cyrus and his men 
for moderation in the exercise of power, .sharing their free¬ 
dom with others, and leading them to equality; the mag¬ 
nanimous king “granting liberty of speech to all who were 
able to advise,” so that “progress was effected tlirough 
freedom, friendship, and communion of intellect.” Plato’s 
criticism of Cyrus is confined to ascribing the decay of the 
State to the custom introduced by him of intrusting the 
education of princes to women, whose petting made them 
vicious, — as in the case of Cyrus’ own children.^ 

We shall do justice to the significance of these Greek 
tributes when we consider that tliey arc traceable directly 


* XenniilKm: Cjrnf^rdia, yiiL 1-3. 
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to tlie very highest moral and intellectual authority in 
ancient history. The teaching of Socrates produced t\vo 
fruits in philosophical romance,’—the Atlantis of Plato, 
and the “ Cyropsedia ” of Xenophon. The description 
of the early inhabitants of the great Atlantic Island,— 
of the rise of tlieir vast empire through their frugality 
and sobriety, their gentleness and wisdom, their piety 
and humanity, and their willing obedience to divine kings; 
of their gradual corruption through luxury, and of the valor 
with which the Athenians met tlieir immense invading hosts, 
till both nations were destroyed by earthquake and flood 
ten thousand years before, — can have been suggested 
only by the history of the rise and fall of the Great 
Empire of the East, and its relations with Athens in 
recent times.^ It grew confessedly out of the same desire 
to illustrate the ideal Socratic State, with Xenophon’s ** Cy- 
ropxdia; " although in this case not Persia, but a primeval 
Athens is the central figure, while the perfection of Atlan¬ 
tis also is, like Persian virtues, concentrated in her earliest 
royalty. Xenophon wrote his “ Cyropaedia” to illustrate the 
philosophical principle of free government, as consisting in 
the willing obedience of men to what they recognized as 
just and humane, as he wrote his “ Hicro the Despot” to 
show the converse of the same principle,—that unwill¬ 
ing obedience is slavery and ruin. In his praise of the 
aristocratic side of Cyrus’ institutes, we sec the Socratic 
dislike of extreme democracy as it existed in Greece, 
Cyrus is himself a pure disciple of Socrates in his con¬ 
stant presumption tliat all men desired to do right and to 
f be rightly governed, in his identification of politics with 
ethics, in his cardinal principles of temperance, justice, 
courage, and love, in respecting the religions of all nations; 
and while not hesitating to join in their rites, yet dispens¬ 
ing with diviners, and obeying the inward voice, making 

^ joweet’s Tranalitioo of 19; Critiat, 109-130. 
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humbleness and noble endeavor his true prayer, because 
the gods could act only by law's, never b)' caprice.* His 
doctrine of forgiveness, aitd his death, looking forward to a 
future life, are both Socratic. It is true that Socrates would 
not have approved the suicide of I’anthca upon the death 
of her husband; but this event is but an incident of the 
most tender and touching story of mutual love, honor, and 
fidelity between the sexes in all ancient fiction, and is so 
related as to show Cyrus in the noblest light. It is safe to 
say that no tribute so exalted was ever paid to an}’ people, 
when the position and character of those who paid it are 
fully w'cighed, as those of Plato and Xenophon to the foun¬ 
ders of the Persian State. It becomes the more striking 
when we consider that the tribute of the latter especially 
was almost wholly to personal government ^\\\ a high sense of 
the word, as a righteous resort from the e.xcesses of Dreek 
democracy or ochlocracy. And here we must note Xeno¬ 
phon’s purpose to present tlic practical as w'cll as philo¬ 
sophical ideal of sovereignty. He was in most respects one 
of the clearest heads in all antiquity on matters of political 
and military science. And we may well ask what a name 
must Cyrus have left behind him, w’hen we fiiul such a man 
ascribing to him almost every great economical principle 
or measure by w'hich later monarchies have combined their 
own preservation with tlie prosperity of their subjects! 
At the same time, the condition of the ancient world was 
thoroughly recognized, from the best Greek experience, as 
needing above all things the remedy of personal govern¬ 
ment righteously applied. From this should issue a sys¬ 
tematic moral training in ideals suitable to free men, 
combined, as in the Spartan discipline, with contempt for 
the mere pursuit of wealth. The king must carry thc^ 
force of personal example into immediate contact with his 
subjects. Hence every one must come to the palace to 

* Xcaophoti: Cxrp/»Jia, i. 6. 
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prove his loyalty, the rich must not live away from tlie 
capital, a standing army must take tlic place of uncertain 
feudal services,^ tlic best people must dine at the king’s 
table, administration must be watched by secret police, the 
civil and military powere be vested in distinct persons,^ and 
offices be rightly and gifts generously bestowed. The king 
must be the moral ideal,* and rule by incessant toil and 
vigilant foresight, as one personally responsible for the 
welfare of his people, with a “ thirst for doing good,” and 
for winning obedience through love.* 

We have thus presented Xenophon’s ideal Cyrus in full, 
not because of its historical truth, which is probably much 
inferior to the story of Herodotus, nor as unaware that this 
is the wisdom of Greece rather than of Persia; but because 
the power of Cyrus' name to draw it out from such a 
source, is mark of a position in the ancient world which 
deserves the most profound regard. 

To the Greek mind, to the simplicity of Herodotus no 
less than to the philosophy and ethics of the Socratic 
school, Cyrus was the child of Destiny, as he was of Provi¬ 
dential purpose to the Hebrew, — to the one as a grand 
personal force transforming human society and politics; to 
the other as tlic instrument of Jahveh to restore and exalt 
his chosen race. The story of Croesus is constructed in 
the interest of this belief. In his relations with the king of 
Lydia, this Son of Destiny, raised from the depths of the 
far East, at once recognizes the existing moral and intel¬ 
lectual achievements of mankind,, and proves his own 
superiority to the will of the gods of Asia and of Greece. 
In this view I tliink I can hardly be mistaken. Croesus 
for the Greeks, especially the lonians, is king of the typical 
tribe in Asiatic civilization, and conqueror of the most ad¬ 
vanced Ionian cities of Asia Minor. The Lydians had the 
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prestige of political wisdom and social resource; they were 
the first employers of gold and silver coin, the first retailers 
of goods; they had the wit to invent games, us diversion 
from suffering in a long and grievous famine.* Crtesus' 
resources were fabulous, his conquests vast, his wisdom 
proverbial alike for shrewdness and breadth. His capital 
was the resort of Greek sages, the mother and nurse of 
Greek literature. So great was his interest in Hellenic 
culture, that he sent splendid gifts to the temples, con¬ 
sulted the oracles, testing their knowledge, and followed 
the guidance of Apollo in making war on 1‘ersia. J le was 
the common ally and honored friend of liabyUui, I'igyiit, 
Greece. Nothing could exceed the contempt of his wise 
men for the rude hosts of Iran. On the func/al pyre he 
calls upon Solon, as the one sage who could comprehend 
his downfall and despair. In the Greek worship of Cyrus, 
Croesus holds a place similar to that of the Magi in the 
Christian legend of the destined Christ. It was this great 
historical figure that naturally expressed the failure of ail 
existing wisdom, jSower, and even faith, before the advent 
of the new Sun rising in the East, — an event which might 
well stir the Greek world to serious thought. Conquered 
by Cyrus and cast on the funeral pile (probably, as Hero¬ 
dotus intimates,^ and as may be inferred from Xenophon, 
without intention to carry out the barbarity, since it was 
wholly contrary to the spirit of Cyrus to do so), he ac¬ 
knowledges this decree of Destiny, — reproaching the 
Pythian oracle with urging him on by delusions to war 
against one whom none can withstand. Apollo can send 
rain to put out the fires; but even he cannot turn back 
the destiny of Cyrus to supersede both Lydian and Greek. 
Permitted to send a message to the Delphian god to ask if 
he is not ashamed of his doings, and if tlie gods of Greece 


* Herodotut, i. 94. u 
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were usually ungrateful, Croesus receives for answer that it 
was not in Apollo to contravene the decrees of Fate. The 
Greek Prometheus is illumined by suffering to foresee tlie 
coming of Destiny to release him, and overthrow the exist¬ 
ing gods in the interest of man. Here it is not a defiant 
Titan that throws himself on the deliverance to come, but 
a conquered religion, confessing its day to be passed in 
presence of the actual destined deliverer. Is it fanciful to 
find this hinted in the smile witli which Cyrus grants to 
Croesus permission to reproach tlie oracle instead of re¬ 
buking him, as a loyal Greek would have done, for the 
impiety of the thought? 

Moreover, it is in recognizing what is noble in the older 
beliefs and their confessors, that the new becomes noble 
and free. Whether intending or not to burn Croesus, 
Cyrus is moved to tenderness by the self-humiliation of 
the noble victim and his piety in view of deatli, reflecting 
that he also is a man, and must meet the changes of for¬ 
tune and the retribution of just laws. The man of Destiny 
must respect morality, and learn its sovereignty over all 
human things. The supernatural must be under the same 
rule. The miracle of rain which protects Croesus, helps 
also to convince Cyrus that his captive deserves human as 
well as Divine care.^ The wisdom of the past fails not to 
serve the noble purposes of the new epoch and the higher 
fate. Cyrus consults Croesus in important matters, listens 
to his maxims practical and prudential, his reflections on 
the instability of things. None the less is it always as 
master of the occasion that he listens and accepts them. 
The central force of the teaching is in his own personal 
character and will. 

The ideal personality of Cyrus, thus depicted by the im¬ 
agination of the ages which followed his career, points, as 
few historical ideals do, to an actual force in some degree 
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correspondent to its supposed effect As founder of the 
great empire which directed Greek history, even when 
wasted on tlic field, and as restorer of the Jews to their 
native land, carrying with them the faith and culture which 
have made tliem so large a factor in modern civilization, he 
is in many important respects the most impressive figure 
of ancient times, and a root whence the world's progress 
springs. Mr. Grote says that " while the conquests of 
Cyrus contributed to assimilate the distinct types of civil¬ 
ization in Western Asia, — not by elcvmting the worse, 
but by degrading the better, — upon tlie native Por-sians 
themselves they operated as an extraordinary stimulus, 
provoking alike tlicir pride, ambition, cupidity, and war¬ 
like propensities.” ^ This judgment seems to me to over¬ 
look both the historical conditions and the character of 


the great Persian’s work. I must regard it as a very im¬ 
perfect estimate of the influence of that large relation to 
the ancient world to which Cyrus introduced his people; 
but it is still more unjust to Cyrus himself. He was not a 
reconstructor of nations only, but a reformer of tlic bar- 
(barous methods of Asiatic warfare. All traditions picture 
<him as of singular humanity in the treatment of conquered 
nations. Most constructions of this kind in later ages pass 
over the other Achaemenides, — not only the feeble Darius 
Codomannus, the sensual Artaxerxes II., the cruel Ochus, 
the voluptuous Xerxes, but Darius the great organizer, and 
Camb3rscs the iconoclast,—pass over the immense influence 
on foreign States exercised by the g^fts and gold of Arta¬ 
xerxes I., to rest on the person of Cyrus. Down to the 
latest days of Persian nationality, as we have seen, this 
precedence lasts, in the poets and historians of Islam. In 
Cyrus only they find the “father” of nations; he only 
thinks himself adorned in adorning others; he only strives 
to heal discord, to reward noble conduct, to win the hearts 
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of men by generous appreciation of merit, by forgiveness 
of injuries, by tender consideration of tlie weaknesses and 
wants of others. He is as pure in life as he is powerful in 
arms; has the majesty of human omnipotence with none 
of its caprice; would fain unite autocracy of power with 
democracy of spirit; is at once ideal ruler and ideal man. 
It is scarcely rational to suppose that all this testimony to 
one so conspicuous in history as the creator of the Persian 
empire, so known to Babylon, Egypt, and Greece, can be 
without historical guarantees; that a repute which all the 
admitted degeneracy of the Persian kings and people since 
his day could not cover up from the sharpest eyes and 
finest minds of that Athenian people, to whom the name 
of barbarian was an offence, can be a baseless fiction. 

As we have already said, that but for the preparatory 
work of the “ great kings ” Alexander would not have 
found Asia open to his unifying march; that the con¬ 
sciousness of a common empire, and the demand for a 
common political administration did far more than the 
little troop of fifty thousand with which he penetrated 
Asia, to effect the conquest of the multitudinous tribes,— 
so we may now add that the powerful initiation of these 
influences must be ascribed to “ Cyrus the Great.” As it 
is greater to create than to organize, he eclipses even Da¬ 
rius, without whom the empire would have perished in a 
day. A single sentence will perhaps express the direct 
bearing of his life upon the Alexandrine campaigns. No 
mere helplessness of a disorganized State, no weakness of 
Oriental nerve, no absence of leaders, no over-confidence 
of Darius II., did so much to effect their amazing success 
as the previous preparation of the people of Asia to accept 
the personal government of one who deserved to hold 
sway; the sense of community in an expectation of world- 
purpose and destiny with which Cyrus and his conquering 
Persians had at once' inspired the East. -. From his day 
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Iran meant no more a vast desert of warring hordes, but 
tlic Persia of the Great King, the chosen Solar Fire of 
the World. The savage warfare of Iran and Turan gave 
place to an empire making firm stand against incursions 
from the Northern wilds. The feudal chiefs of Iran were 
subordinated to the throne, without loss of freedom or 
self-respect; and the conquest of Ionia opened the civiliza¬ 
tion of the East and of the West to each other. From his 
constructive conquests dates not the first but the most 
radical intermixture of races, whence grew the breadth of 
European experience. He raised the barrier to the North¬ 
ern swarnis whose mastery of Persia would have swept back 
Aryan civilization, delayed for centuries Aryan immigra¬ 
tion into Europe and the Germanic conquests with their 
vast results to freedom and science, and so altered the 
whole course of history. Rome herself, broadened by her 
Parthian and Sassanidc wars, and stirred by Persian passion 
out of her narrow and hard materialism, showed in the 
humanities of her later legislation that she had felt the 
pressure of Cyrus' heroic hand. Hebrew psalmody, He¬ 
brew law, the piety of Jahvism, as the mother of Christian 
trust and love, born and nurtured in the exile, reached its 
height in the exaltation of Cyrus, the “ Righteous One 
whom Jahveh loveth,” the “ Messiah,” the ” Anointed Sa¬ 
viour of the World.” No otlier messiah has the Hebrew 
found but this one, for whom the girdle of the loins of 
kings was loosed, tliat he might open the prison gates; 
at whose touch the wilderness and tlie solitary place were 
made glad, a highway was opened for tlie ransomed of 
Jahveh, and the deserts of Judea rejoiced and blossomed 
as the rose. To be the inspirer of the later Isaiah was to 
hold a place second to none in the sources of Hebrew and 
Christian faith. His capture of Babylon broke the pride 
of Semitic polytheism. His restoration of the Jews effaced 
at a word the hostilities of races and creeds, and gave the 
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first strong impulse to universal religion, to the brother¬ 
hood of nations and of times. The victories of Cyrus 
were indeed the sunrise in the east. The turning of the 
river that rolled through Babylon was the original of that 
wonderful picture of a great Deliverer which Christian¬ 
ity has made Jesus claim as meant for himself,^ — the 
turning-point of ancient history. The same hand which 
smote down the old gods of Asia, set up the coming God 
of Europe. To the feet of this great Master of Nations 
converge the lines of religious movement as we trace them 
backward from their widest expansion in modern times. 
And while studying the manifold bearings of his life on 
succeeding ages, I am scarcely surprised that a brilliant 
French historian, whose ingenious conclusions concerning 
the Persians, however imperfectly sustained in some re¬ 
spects, are highly worthy of consideration, should say 
emphatically that “ there is nothing else of so intense an 
interest in all human history;”* and that without him 
“ the Europe of to-day never would have existed.” 

We pause before this magnificent landmark of progress. 
Let us reflect that we see the forerunner and type of that 
principle which, for good and for evil, has controlled the 
great religions of modern times. A man stands in the 
place of God. It is not meant tliat the man is here held 
to be God, though this is the tendency; and both in earlier 
and later Iranian phases of monarchy the monarch often 
assumes the name and worship of the god. The Persian 
did not worship his king, certainly not in the days of Cyrusi 
He was forbidden by his religious law even to make images 
of Ormuzd, an invisible god. He made only symbolic 
signs of deity hovering over Uie king. But these were 
signs of personal Will, the essence of sovereignty alike 
in God and king. Though the king was not God to the 
Persian, then, he was the image of God, — an image if not 

* Iniah, Izi. i; Lake, tt. i6-si. * Cobineao : Mituirt d*t Pftrut, L sit. 
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made with hands, yet representing in human form the au¬ 
thority of tliat Will of whose human and divine elements 
— choice of chiefs, and commandment of God — he was 
the combined result Later times and religions sliow how 
naturally the personal God himself becomes identified 
with the man specially made in his image. Though for 
the Persian the reality of Ormuzd soars over the head of 
the Achaemenide, yet a man stands in the place of God. It 
is the form of a Person that we discern dimly through the 
shadow's of the past, and the ancient world i.s at his feet 
It is the sovereignty of a will. But this will worships; 
it recognizes moral la^vs, and obeys the .spirit of love; 
it desires to command a •wiliing obedience, to w'in the 
hearts of men, to reconcile and succor them; it knows that 
its rights involve duties; it treats the tribes of a continent 
as one race, which needs and wishes to be governed, but 
has the right to be governed well. And w’e thus discern 
the justification in its own day and for those conditions in 
which it was born —for the true birthday w'as in the Persia 
of the great Cyrus — of the principle of Personal Govern¬ 
ment ; a principle which more tlian two thousand years of 
political and religious history were to develop and work 
through, until it now finds its value in having prepared 
the way for a higher stage of progress no longer to be 
delayed. 

Such is the Cyropsedia of real history, holding in its 
bosom an end and purpose beyond the " great kings,” an¬ 
cient and modern, beyond the Messiahs, the Prophets of 
Jahveh and of Allah, the authoritative Incarnations, the 
theological types of Personal Government, of whom it is 
made up, and w'hosc sway, both ideal and actual, but fore¬ 
shadows a real unity of man with God above and beneath 
tliese limitations by exclusive types of personal Will. It is 
in Cyrus that wc see its fine foreshadowing in its largest 
prophetic aspect. Not the ” bright altars ” of a Hebrew 
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Jahvch, but the altarlcss presence and fane of a human 
potentate standing for justice and mercy, are “thronged 
with prostrate kings.” 

** See barbarous nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ! ** 




ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 




ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


■\T 7FIEN Alexander of Macedon destroyed the Achae- 
^ ^ mcnidan dynasty at a blow, he not only assumed the 
style and embraced the system of the native rulers, but 
became at once the national ideal. Greece denounced 
him as the destroyer of her liberties, the arrogant restorer 
of her twenty thousand political convicts from exile.^ 
Persia, on the contrary, hailed him as her deliverer from 
national disintegration and dynastic decay. Plutarch re¬ 
lates that Darius himself exchanged his contempt of the 
stripling who sought to snatch his crown, for a recogni¬ 
tion which went so far as to pray that if it went ill with 
himself, the gods would “suffer none but Alexander to pos¬ 
sess the throne of Cyrus; ” and adds: “ So true is it, that 
virtue is the victor still.”* Only an overmastering per¬ 
sonality could hold the numerous principalities of Iran 
under a common s\vay; and this inflexible requirement of 
their nature and traditions could find nothing but its own 
irony in the later Achaemenidan kings. But when this 
young hero, fresh from the conquest of Greece and Egypt, 
threw himself single-handed, with the assurance of a god 
and as a retributive fate, upon the vast empire of the “ king 
of kings,” tlic tliunder of his tread, the most rapid and re¬ 
sistless in the history of war, awoke the old Iranian loyalty 
to personal Will, with its glorious traditions; and the 
prestige of Cyrus and of Rustem, of tlie historical and the 
mythological ideals alike, gathered about his head. A 
million spears were grounded at the lifting of his arm. 
The Gordian knot flies apart at tlie touch of his sword; 


* Crote, xii. 306. 


• F«riuH 4 *r yirhu 0/ AUxandtr, tL 6, 7. 
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he needs not untie it to prove himself tlic master for whom 
its mystery waits. From his first defiance of Darius, de¬ 
scribed in the legend' as a refusal of the accustomed tribute 
of golden eggs, because “ the vital bird of him who sent 
the eggs has deserted the cage of the body,” or as the 
return of a bitter herb for the bat and ball sent by that 
monarch to satirize his youth,^ through the successive cap¬ 
ture of Babylon, Susa, Persepolis, Eebatana, the subjuga¬ 
tion of eastern Iran, the Bactrian and Southern campaigns, 
to the coronation and apotheosis at Babylon,— every step 
in that marvellous march was almost as much an ovation 
as a struggle. The magnificent record of heroic toils and 
pains which his Greek eulogist brings to prove him inde¬ 
pendent of the favors of fortune,^ has its counterpart in the 
ardor of submission, as to an expected one, Avhich greeted 
his coming as soon as the quality of the man was felt* 
The Lydian confederacy welcomed him. Babylon and 
Susa threw open their gates to receive him. Tribe after 
tribe gave in their adhesion. “ After tlie battle of Arbela,” 
says Plutarch, “ Alexander was acknowledged king of all 
Asia.” ® This expectancy is indeed an element needed to 
explain the unparalleled success of a handful of Macedo¬ 
nian soldiers. No great effects in political or religious 
reconstructions arc explicable without such conditions 
precedent The first resistance was made by Darius with 
vast resources. But after tlic first blows the empire could 
never be rallied, and there remained only outbreaks of in¬ 
dividual States, jealous of their local liberties. The power 
of Alexander's prestige was made cumulative by events; 
and the fact is worth emphasizing, that no great rebellion 
of conquered tribes occurred in his campaigns, save that 

> Shea: Mirkkotul, pp. 361, 363. > IbuL 

* Plutarch: Fortune or of Atexnnder, iL 8-13. 

* Arrian: Expedition ^ Alexander, iiL 17, aj, aS; iv. 1, Cortitu, v. t, 3. Arrian, 
L 35: IL 13. 

* Arrian, paaim. Pluiareh: Life 0/Alexander. 
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of the Bactrians, which was caused by the propagation of 
a false story that Alexander intended to seize and put to 
death all the leading mcn.^ 

When the Iranian tribes saw the one general who could 
have resisted him, Memnon of Rhodes, die before striking 
a blow; when they saw their king Darius ignobly seeking 
safety in flight from the field of Issus, and the conqueror 
enhancing a noble behavior towards his captive family by 
punishing his assassins; when they saw the conqueror rush 
like a tempest across Central Asia to destroy the Bactrian 
rival who had thought to rise to empire by the murder of 
his king; when satrap after satrap tried his hand at re¬ 
bellion in vain; when every hour proved the tremendous 
capabilities of a will which suppressed the conspiracies 
of generals, shamed away the reluctance of soldiers, and 
broke into ungovernable wrath at the very suspicion of 
disloyalty in a friend; when-he dared to offend his own 
followers by committing the satrapies to native chiefs; 
when he left the States their own institutions and free¬ 
dom of worship; when he took counsel of the Chaldean 
Magi, rebuilt the fallen shrines of Babylon, restored the 
abandoned tomb of Cyrus, and espoused the daughters of 
native kings, — we cannot wonder that the national dislike 
of an invader should be absorbed in admiration for one, 
even though a Greek in speech, and plainly purposing 
to play the part of a god, on whom rested so visibly the 
tokens of the right to rule. No wonder native volunteers 
crowded forward to garrison his conquered towns. No 
wonder that when his army refused to follow him farther, 
he found such a host of native youth rise ready to his hand 
that the legions were roused to new zeal, and his march to 
India showed miscellaneous hordes of Persians trained in 
the disciplines of the Greek.* No wonder cities sprang 

* Winiam*: Lift ^ Alexander (Familjr Libraiy'^- • Anian, ir. i. 

* Spocsel: ErSn. AlteriA,, it. $6s. 
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Up as by magic on navigable streams and in tlie desert, as 
if a new birtli had come over the whole land. No wonder 
that the sympathies of races could be fertilized by inter¬ 
marriage on the largest scale, beginning with his own ex¬ 
ample and followed by ciglity of his chiefs. No wonder that 
the hordes of the ancient monarchy found free circulation 
to revive enterprise and trade, and that this intercourse of 
races opened with electric speed into the nobler commerce 
of ideas and faiths. But these effects, which seemed su¬ 
pernatural to historians and philosophers for many ages 
after his day, were as largely due to the supremo command 
always exercised over Iranian thought and conduct by 
idealizations of personal Will, as to the actual qualities of 
Alexander's genius. It is plain that these qualities would 
have had but little power to move the world, but for the 
immense leverage afforded by the other. 

The pupil of Aristotle, the reader of Homer by day and 
niglit, the preserver of Pindar’s house from the sacking of 
Thebes; whose camp^ was a lyceum of philosophy and 
science, a school of historians and poets as well as of gen¬ 
erals ; the cntliusiast for a civilization tliat should embrace 
and unify the world, aspiring to teach humanities to the 
rudest tribes, and Greek order and law to tlie jealous feudal 
lords of Asia, and “by mixing lives, manners, customs, 
wedlocks, as in a festival goblet, to make every one take the 
whole habitable world for a country, of which his camp 
and army should be the metropolis,’* — this man, witliout 
looking too closely at tlie strange mixture of dispositions 
and motives, or at the uncertainty of tradition which besets 
a true estimate of Alexander's life, was indeed the higher 
ideal for which Nineveh, Babylon, Mode, and Persian had 
educated the races of Iran. Again tlie native genius finds 
its living symbol; nerve-fire condensed into personality, 

^ Pyrrho the «oei>tie, AeaxarchiM. dkciple of Detnocritos, CtUitthesM, Ptolemy, Podkeas, 
aooompuiwd him. Diosuie* Lacniue, ix. Al»o Zeller’t Sukt, 
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darting like the lightning east and west, and filling the 
world with its flames. For him the elements are made; 
his foot plays all the pedals of the world’s music; history 
is but the echo of his march. The continents arc dead 
and silent everywhere, save where he moves and sum¬ 
mons them to renovated life. 

Alexander is not European after all. He belongs to 
Iran. Of the thirteen years of his reign, eleven are spent 
on the soil of Asia. Once leaving Maccdon for the East, 
he never returns. Greece emigrates in him; her gods 
follow the star of a master which may have risen in the 
West, but which stays proudly in the Eastern sky, and the 
Magi are not his guests but his hosts. Greek Dionysus 
found a home in Eastern Asia, and men saw in the de¬ 
bauches in which tlie conqueror stained his hand with the 
blood of friends the god's revenge for his neglected 
worship, or for the woes of his beloved Thebes. A new 
Hercules frees Fromctlieus on a new Caucasus at the 
opposite boundary of Iran, and his name is Alexander of 
Maccdon. 

It was not w'ithout more positive grounds than these that 
Iranian tradition adopted the invader into the line of native 
kings.' For this was in ethnic trutli the Agamemnon of 
the East returning to claim his ancestral domain as well as 
to punish the Achcemcnides for invading Greece. He is 
Iranian not only by the scene of his triumphs, but by his 
Aryan descent, and even by the Orientalism of his govern¬ 
ment, manners, and dress, and by the ungovernable pas¬ 
sions which the situation developed in him, over which 
even his Greek panegyrist can only mourn.* Tliis per¬ 
sonality has the true Iranian dimensions, is tlie true type 
of inward Iranian Dualism and moral struggle. The fierce 
war of Ormuzd and Aliriman rages here on a scale which 

* FinSOsi: SkAM-JifAmith, Hamza of Ispatiaa; £1 Macftdi: Taiborf. 

* Arrian, iv. K. 
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involves the fate of civilization. So the native legend 
adopts him, and he becomes for it, as afterward for the 
Mahometan chroniclers, the legitimate son of Darab (Da¬ 
rius) by a daughter of Philip of Macedon, and the half- 
brother of Darius Ochus, who is DArdb’s son by another 
wife.* He is the Iskander of the Sh^h-XAmch,^ brought 
up at his father Philip’s court, unconscious, like Cyrus, of 
his royal rights, and succeeds to a tributary throne only to 
throw off allegiance, and by defeat of Dar;i to reach his 
ancestral crown. The historical groundwork of the con¬ 
quest is worked up into a talc of mutual tenderness and 
trust between the brother kings. Iskander weeps over the 
dying Dara, receives his blessing, promises to avenge his 
murder, to marry his daughter, and to spread the faith of 
Zoroaster. I'he empire receives him with joy, and there 
follows an epoch of order, prosperity, and glory; while the 
true successor of Kaianian kings makes Kgypt and India 
his tributaries, and attended by prodigies and omens visits 
all the sacred shrines of Iran, and restores the supremacy 
it had once enjoyed. The legend knows notliing of the 
enormities which historians have ascribed to that march 
from Tyre to the heart of India, the massacres in Phoeni¬ 
cian cities, the deportations, the burning of Persepolis, and 
the slaughter on the sacred soil of Bactria. But they had 
not been forgotten; nay, in some of the religious traditions, 
they have been greatly exaggerated. It was this very in¬ 
terfusion of terribly destructive elements with far more con¬ 
spicuous ones that were truly creative and humane, which 
made his history attractive to a race whose very conscious¬ 
ness turned on the struggle of good and evil powers for 


^ The .rA}4y.V4Mv4, lh« hermc ejwc of Penian tej^eodi and trvdiiinna orrverinK the whole 
Sic of Inn dinm to Alexander, y;at]iered ami oompiletl at the ooart of Ghuxaln, was finally 
wra<i(;lit op by PlnJAsi, in the eleventh century. 

• Even Spiegel, who sin;pilarlr enough thinks the Iranians did wot like Alexander, can* 
not find any ground fur believing tltis tradition to luve a lurviKn origin. Alttrtk,, 
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possession of the heroic will. These traditions endowed 
Iskander with the symbolic gifts of this personal ideal, its 
spells for commanding Nature, its talismans to bind de¬ 
monic powers. They gave him the physical strength to 
slay monsters, to repeat the labors of Hercules and his 
prototype the sun, the intuition to foresee his destiny, the 
piety to recognize the insignificance of kingdoms com¬ 
pared with the service of God and man. 

Nor docs it appear that Firdfist, the restorer of the 
Iranian legendary history, added any more of Islamitic 
coloring to the traditional fame of Iskander than he gave 
to those earlier heroes of the national legend, whose type, 
thoroughly the same as Iskander’s, has evidently preserved 
its original features even under his Mussulman hands. As 
it was the fitness of Alexander to fill this old type of ideal 
personality that attracted the national genius, so only in 
him could it rise to the height of its historical function. 
To all ordinary personal forces that genius refused to re¬ 
spond. The succession he bequeathed “ to the strongest” 
did not command its allegiance. The brief career of the 
Scleucidre, lasting little more than half a centurj'”, only 
irritated the people by using the powers he had gained to 
suppress their religious faith and the local self-government 
by which he had won their hearts. Though the dynasty 
was not without energy as a whole, though Seleucus I. 
had great gifts and swayed an empire almost as large as 
that of Alexander himself, and though Antiochus Epipha- 
nes achieved a fame as wide as it was odious (the Ahri- 
man of Jew and Gentile), tliese heirs {diadochoi') of 
Alexander’s empire were a blank for Persian imagination, 
and furnished it no ideal food. The Seleucidae on the 
Tigris and the Orontes, and the Parthian and Graeco- 
Bactrian dynasties which ruled respectively the western 
and eastern provinces that seceded from their empire, were 
dropped from the national chronology. It wholly passed 
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over tl)e five and a half centuries behveen the death of 
Alexander and the advent of the Sassanide Ardeshir, who 
in the very spirit of the old heroic legend restored Iranian 
freedom and faith. 

It was the glory of Iran to feed the imagination of those 
races which were making history with colossal types of 
heroic Will. By no mytho-poetic accident did her great 
Caspian headland front Europe with that eternal symbol 
of Prometheus, unconquerable sufferer for tlie goi>d of 
man; while close beside it towers the form of Zohak, 
image of tyranny and hate, bound in hopeless chains 
by FeridOn, the spirit of freedom. Here personality 
first becomes a universal idea, a world-consciousness. As 
Cynjs had been the ideal of the highe.st Hebrew and Greek 
intelligence, so Alexander became the ideal of far more 
widely-spread intellectual and religious forces at a later 
date. From the fascination of his world-opening career 
no corner of civilization was exempt. For centuries hosts 
of chronicles, itineraries, romances, myths, and legends mul¬ 
tiplied around it, of every race and every quality; but all 
so dominated by his dazzling personality, that the thought¬ 
ful historic annals of Arrian and Diodorus and Stnibo, 
and the learned (but not so trustworthy) compilation of 
Plutarch, prove often as puzzling to the historic sense 
as tlic palpable tissues of fable spun by a pseudo-Callis- 
thencs, or a Quintus Curtius, or by those mythologists of 
Egypt, Armenia, and Rome, from whom their threads were 
borrowed. 

This grasp of the imagination, then first, we may s;\y, set 
free to work upon genuinely historic materials and forces, 
knew no limits in geographical space. All the weird stories 
of supernatural phenomena and monstrous shapes of beasts 
and men, with which the unexplored wilds of Central Asia 
had been peopled, mainly on the authority of Ctesias’s 
Persian history, were woven into the marching robes of 
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this king of Nature and men.' His glory was the honor 
of all nations. Like Persia, Egypt claimed him as in the 
direct line of her kings.^ The god of the Lybian desert 
predicts his coming, and owns him as his son. Scsostris, 
conqueror of continents, rises from his tliroiic among the 
dead, and visits him in vision, to sink his own fame in the 
greater master who shall found a metropolis of nations, 
and identify Egypt with an all-unifying name. Darius 
Ochus and Serapis pay him similar honors. The Jew makes 
him a worshipper of Jahveh and the savior of his Holy 
Temple.* The Ale.xandrian Greek makes him abolish all 
the old cults, yet not by force, and become tlie apostle of 
a universal theism, whose prayer to the “ Eternal One,” 
at the head of his army, brings the Caspian mountains 
together, tliat he may build gates of brass to bar out 
Scythian Gog and Magog forever from the lands of the 
true faith.^ 

Age after age brought fresh accessions to that Egyptian 
epopee which, under the assumed name of Callisthcncs, 
continued down to the time of Firdflst, and even to the 
Middle Ages, to be tlie main stream of this mythic lore.® 
It was conspicuous among the resources of FirdOsl’s muse. 
In tliis legend an Egyptian Magus substitutes himself for 
the god Ammon, and brings about with the wife of Philip 
the divine birth he has himself predicted to her. Alex¬ 
ander after\vards kills him; but his statue at Memphis 
speaks out to hail the world-master at his coming, and 
places a globe on his head. Here Alexander instructs 
his master Aristotle even in childhood, reconciles his 
parents, slays his father’s murderers, but scorns to harm 

* Rapp (ZttUchr. d. Dtutaek. M«rftnL CtulUck., xx. 64). 

* PMudo-CaUbtheMt. 

* Joaephua: Antiquitut ^ th* Trtctf, xL chapa. r. vUi. 

* OiatttDi;: du 333. 

* Ttirouch the Annenian translation, probably in thefiAh cantory. For account of PaetiSo* 
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a foe who wounded him in battle; forgives his enemies, 
makes war only for humanity’s sake, and binds the na¬ 
tions in brotherly ties; and, so testifies the Dyzantinc 
age, dives to the depths of ocean and mounts to heaven 
upon eagle’s wings.* 

In later legends of the same cycle (plainly Mahometan), 
he follows the .setting sun to reach the fountain of im¬ 
mortality ; nay, he hears the admonition of the yVngcl of 
Judgment, waiting on his mountains for God's command 
to blow the last trumpet. He learns the inherent nece.s- 
sity of evil in the trca.sures of this world from the heap of 
stones beside the way, from which he who takes and he 
who refrains from taking shall be equally miserable; be- 
cau.se when tlicy arc found to be gems, the one becomes 
wretched because he has not taken more, and the other 
because he has not taken any when he might have had 
what he would. His death is foretold him by a king 
whom he finds throned within a mountain, and by two 
trees of the desert that speak, the one by day, the other 
by night, — the warning of Nature, if we may interpret 
the myth, that even her master is also her child, and mu.st 
return to her bosom. When he laj's his hand on the cof¬ 
fers of the kings of Iran, she goes out of her way to re¬ 
peat the same omen by a monstrous birtli. Greeks .and 
Persians contend for the right to bury his body; but the 
oracle gives it to Alexandria, where the wise of all nations 
gather to celebrate his obsequies. 

As the Jew claimed him as a pilgrim to Jerusalem, so 
the Mussulman finds him at his Kaaba, and a Syrian poet 
sings his praise as a follower of Christ^ Mahomet him-' 

‘ The Mabometeu Icfcerid* aajr that Alexander came to Abraham while he wna Iwildiiq' 
the temple of Mecca with Ixmael, and acknnuriedced him at the meMetiRcr of Allah, and 
walked teven time* round the |ibce. The^ describe him as able tn turn day into nicht and 
night inbt day, by nnfurlini; one or tbe ollwr of two mape staMlanli, and so defe,iting hie foes 
at his will; and even as having found himself so near the sun hi a dream that be waa able to 
•eiu him at his two cmK Weil: BiUkal LtgtnJt, p. 70. 

* Spiegel: ErAn. AlUrth,, S. 607. 
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self celebrates him, it is commonly believed, under the 
name Dhu’llcarnain (the Two-horned), as a prophet sent 
to chastise the impious and reward the just with easy 
yoke; who prefers the service of God to the tributes of the 
nations,^ Mussulman writers placed him beside Moses, 
Abraham, Jesus, and the rest to whom revelations had 
come. In the Chronicle of Niz&mi, he is the son of a 
pious Hebrew woman, adopted by Philip, — a saint and 
sage, more than a king.^ By the gift of a stone, which 
outweighs everything save a handful of dust, tlic angels 
cure him of the desire to gain the whole world. A city 
whence men are summoned away one by one, to vanish in 
a mountain, and cannot be held back from obeying the 
call even by his kingly power, teaches him tlie inevitablc- 
ncss of death. How mythology^ the world over, holds all 
lords and masters to spiritual realities and ethical laws! 
What transforming power there is in the wand of imagi¬ 
nation, to bring a world-conqueror from his throne of 
centuries to his knees, before the primal conditions of 
human life and personal success! — a process whose 
operation illustrates the unhistorical character of ideal¬ 
ization of the founders of religions and States, while at 
the same time it teaches that such imaginative construc¬ 
tions arc under control of the conscience and aspirations 
of mankind. 

To Mirkhond, the great Persian historian of the fifteenth 
century, Alexander’s name signifies “ lover of wisdom.” * 
He is the ideal philosopher as well as king. He receives 
from Philip political counsels as fine as those which the 
Cyrus of Xenophon hears from Cambyses; for the natural 
flow of wisdom from age to youth, from father to son, is 
a premise of our ideal sense of continuity, which asserts 
itself wherever it is permitted to do so. He must make no 

1 AVnx». sura xrlii. 80, * SpieficI: Sn/tn. AlUrth., ti. p. 607. 

* Shea's TnuskUon (Oriental Fond S^es), p. }68,369. 
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distinction in his treatment of rich and poor, Persian and 
Turk, remote and near, farmer and soldier, native and 
stranger. He must never be indifferent to the sufferer, 
nor oppress the poor.* Before the assembled nobles, after 
his father’s death, he disclaims all special rights, consult¬ 
ing their judgment as one of themselves, and accepts the 
throne only at tlieir desire. So for near two thousand years 
endures the repute of Alexander for hav'ing identified his 
conquests with local and personal liberties. I lis victories 
are in Allah’s name, and his letters arc Moslem sermons. 
Even while, as true Moslem, he must of course have de¬ 
stroyed “ the accursed faith of the Magi,” it is admitted 
that he had all their science translated into Greek.- All 
the wise men in Persia, India, Maccdon, shower on him the 
didactics of ancient wisdom; but not even the Brahmins 
can reprove his destructive trade of war without being 
silenced by his credentials from the Creator to overturn 
unbelief and wrong everywhere, — “ commands which I 
will faithfully execute till I die.”* He institutes discus¬ 
sions bet^veen rival creeds and schools, and exalts the 
Hindu sage, who can answer all his questions and inter¬ 
pret all symbolic acts and gifts. He answers those who 
ask things impossible, even for his power, with edifying 
self-depreciation and humble recognition of human limits. 
Here is the Mahometan ideal of NfishirvAn and Akbar 
referred back to a period eight hundred years before 
Mahomet was born. Into this tribute-heap arc thrown 
aphoristic treasures, old and new, till the conversational 
wisdom of Iskander is a catechism of the virtues for any 
age. 

“In what should a king show perseverance?” “In meditating 
on the intcre-sls of his people by night, and securing them by day.” — 
“From what do you gain most pleasure?” “From rewarding good 
service.” — “ The day passed without redressing some wong or grant- 

* Sbei't Trandation (OrienUl Fond Series), p. 377. * Ibid., P.39& * Ibid., p. 40$. 
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Ing some petition, is no part of life.”—“My instructor deserves more 
of my respect tlian my father, because my father brought me from 
heaven to earth ; but Aristotle raised me from earth to heaven.” — 
“ I refuse to make ste.althy attacks, by night, on an enemy.” — “ The 
noble mind, even of a poor man, is forever held in honor; but the 
mean person, of whatever rank, is condemned.”— “ Man wants under¬ 
standing more than wealili.” ^ 

His last message is a tender letter to his mother. Over 
his remains the sages moralize on the contrast of his glory 
with his dust; and then with the tribute that “Fortune has 
hidden him from human gaze, like treasures of silver and 
gold,” consign him to his Alexandrian grave, “ enveloped 
in the mercy and forgiveness of the Almighty, whose per¬ 
fection endures while all things else decay.” ^ 

Quite as marvellous as this decree of natural change 
over which the Mussulman sages moralize in awe, is the 
contrast between the Alexander of history and these 
products of religious tradition, weaving ideals of succes¬ 
sive ages around his name. While the pith and point in 
Plutarch’s sayings of Alexander befit a master-mind that 
swayed men as it did nations, tlie commonplaces of tlie 
Mussulman ideal belong to a traditional moralist or a 
meditative saint. Probably no other character in history 
has afforded scope for a similar variety of construction. 
Such the universality of his function in history; such the 
significance for the future of the first appearance of per¬ 
sonal supremacy, on a scale that matched the importance 
of that element in tlie evolution of humanity as a whole. 

Such a Titanic force was not only accorded ideal rights 
by the voice of mankind, but strictly held to correspond¬ 
ing ideals of duty. And this moral criticism of one whose 
reported claim was that of being adored as an incarnate 
god is extremely creditable to the ages immediately suc¬ 
ceeding him. Yet the fact is, that most of the crimes 

1 Shea's Trantlatioa (Oriental Fund Series), pp. 4 ax- 3 ^ 
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recorded against him arc such as grew inevitably out of 
the delirium of his success and the real or imaginary 
perils from friend and foe which tlic situation involved. 
The difficulty of reconciling his outbreaks of fury with the 
grandeur, or at least the breadth, of his purpose and the 
equity of his general conduct, is increased by the puzzling 
variety of testimony and explanation concerning them. 
And we hardly know whether to ascribe these outbreaks 
to an intense nervous susceptibility which drove him to 
the madness of rage in his grief over the natural death of 
one friend,* and made his hasty revenge on another pro¬ 
duce a revulsion of conscience to the insanity of despair,• 
or to believe that none of these dark tragedies have 
been related in their true connection with events. I’er- 
haps here, as often elsewhere, the wine-cup is deep and 
red enough to solve much of the my'stery. But careful 
study of tlic biographies of Alexander confirms the old 
belief, that, however superior to vulgar conquerors, he was 
in many respects a slave of unregulated passions, and es¬ 
pecially of an ambition for personal sway, which could 
efface for the moment every consideration of mercy, jus¬ 
tice, or private affection that appeared to stand in its path. 
The splendid star of empire that beckoned him in his early 
youth, when he complained that Philip was leaving him no 
lands to conquer,® gathered more and more of earthly e.x- 
halations about it, which showed that it was not made to 
shine steadily in the heavenly ether. It is painful, as we 
follow his track, to see how his victories multiplied the 
sharp temptations of his lower instincts, — necessities of 
cruel wrong, monstrous delusions about the plans and 
motives of others, barbarous sacrifices of life (brutal in¬ 
dulgences), and the slaughter of friend after friend upon 
suspicion, or-in the fury of intoxication. These were the 

• Dtath ^Htpurtiioa (Arrian), t« 5 . 14. • Dmik <>/ CVtta (AnrjanX iv. 9. 
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dreadful fatalities of a battle waged not against kingdoms 
so much as against nature, against possibility, against all 
rivalry of gods or men. Even Arrian, a most lenient 
judge, and perhaps the most dispassionate of his biogra¬ 
phers, docs not pretend to know what he designed; but 
“ undertakes to say that he would never have been satis¬ 
fied witli victories, but would have been roving after places 
more remote from human knowledge. If he could have 
found no other foe to encounter, his own mind would 
have kept him in a constant state of warfare.” ^ This is, we 
repeat, the incarnation of that internecine strife of the Two 
Principles, which belonged to the Iranian conception of life 
and the universe. Tlie terrible conditions of that world- 
development were, that for three tliousand years Ahriman 
should be master, though the germs of Ormu;!:d's victory 
are struggling and shaping through the whole; so that 
the very deliverance of the world must be purchased by 
the costly sacrifice of the noblest part of men’s natures 
to the worst The representative of tliis process is the 
career of personal Will. Translated into tlie facts of his¬ 
tory, it has no type so perfect as Alexander’s towering 
ambition, and its tragic fates of good and evil. By its 
triumph should man be brought to the consciousness of 
his unity. But the master-will shall not come to its throne 
without the slaughter of the man’s own best instincts in the 
terrible struggle with opposing wills that must be trodden 
under his feet. Such the plane on which the conflict moved, 
pointing beyond itself to higher planes; such the inevi¬ 
table conditions, of which he who should play the r61e of 
conqueror must be the instrument, — subject none the less 
to moral forces, since our responsibility is forever proved 
real by what we are, and by what our condition brings. 
Neither Sophocles nor Shakspeare has fathomed the tra¬ 
gedy of personal character which is involved in every step 
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of liuman progress. Only the grandeur of the end can 
absorb the anguish with which we must contcmj)latc the 
actual implications of every great historic function. And 
our judgment alike of the suffering and the shame is 
obliged to accept that personal equation which interprets 
both these elements by tlic conditions of the age and its 
work; its susceptibilities of pain and pleasure, good and 
ill; its alternatives of choice; its ideal hopes, which direct 
the currents of individual aim; and the infinite stress of 
its invisible forces, which must smooth their own most 
destructive track through the natures they have them¬ 
selves prepared to be their instruments. Even contem¬ 
porary history records only the striking facts, the patent 
results, and these inaccurately at best: their causes and 
conditions and their spiritual quality, in the minds of the 
actors, lie mainly beyond its ken. If a past age cannot 
give these elements for judging its own leaders, our later 
times must supply them in part, by discerning the e.xtcnt 
to which those leaders were, as they largely mu.st have 
been, representatives of the age, as we now comprehend 
it,—their characters and conduct the work of its h.md. 

In tlic case of Alexander, we have the most conspicuous 
instance in history of tlic representation in one man’s life 
and destiny of the power of an age to shape its instrument 
to its own historic purpose. In him its constructive as 
well as its destructive energies found play. And in our 
respect for tlie criticism which he received through all 
the glamour of his success, we cannot forget that the 
very historical conditions which rendered such criticism 
possible were in part results of tlie stimulus given by 
Iiim to moral forces of which he was no mere passive 
instrument, but to some extent a conscious and earnest 
producer. He who can effect the advance to an ethical 
standard higher tlian his own conditions allowed, and capa¬ 
ble of bringing his own life into judgment, i*^, even on that 
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ground, an ideal factor in the ethical education of mankind. 
And while we willingly hear Juvenal and Lucian satirize 
his claim to divinity,^ and the sophist Theocritus with keen 
wit tell his friends to “ keep up their hearts, so long as 
they see the gods dying sooner tlian men; ” while we re¬ 
spond to the somewhat rhetorical protest of Seneca, against 
the cternuin crimen, the death of Callistlienes, as sufficient 
in his opinion to out^veigh everything that could be said 
for “the first of generals and kings,—we must interline 
these and similar criticisms with the half-conscious testi¬ 
mony of their authors to tlie justice of even an Iranian 
hero-worship in his case. The supposed audacity of 
claiming the name and honor of a god is somewhat 
modified by the practical resemblance of most of the 
Greek gods to men; by the frequency of a supposed title 
to divine descent; and by the traditional habits of Oriental 
allegiance. Arrian says distinctly that the “ adoration ” 
given was “ after the Persian manner." It was tlie Greek 
custom, as we know, for great families to claim descent 
from the gods; and Alexander had been taught to trace 
his own through three lines of demi-gods to Jupiter him¬ 
self.® Lucian's Diogenes in Hades sneers at the “king of 
kings," — “ So you too are dead like the rest of us! ” but 
his own impartial Minos decides that Alexander is greater 
tlian Scipio or Hannibal, great as they are.* Juvenal and 
Seneca, writing from the abstract ethical standpoint, lose 
some of their force as soon as we reflect on the historical 
relations and conditions which they wholly leave out of 
sight. Arrian, whose version of Callisthenes' courageous 
rebuke of Alexander’s pretensions to deity gives this phi¬ 
losopher the highest claim on our sympathy, nevertheless 
thinks he was justly odious to the king for his stiff and 


1 San'iv, X. Dialocve, x!x. 
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sour ways, and that his own conduct greatly strengthened 
the suspicions to which he fell a victim.^ Neither this 
nor any other acts of violence of which he allows his 
hero to have been guilty, prevented Arrian from afiirni- 
ing that in comparison with his great and laudable acts 
his vices were few and trifling; that he cannot but have 
been tlic special instrument of a divine care; that no one 
was ever comparable with him; that he was strictly ob- 
serv'ant of his own promises, vigilant to detect the treach¬ 
ery of others, and " as indifferent to the pleiuiures of the 
body, as he was insatiable in the desires of his mind.”“ 
Curtius, who charges Alexander with extreme injustice 
and cruelty towards Callisthcnes, *' for which he sought 
to make amends by a repentance which came too late,'* ^ 
has, notwithstanding tliis, put upon his lips the most effec¬ 
tive defences of his policy and conduct, and praises the 
noble qualities of his heart, — his constancy, clemency, 
good faith, and self-restraint in all pleasure, making only 
one exception, “ an inexcusable passion for wine."^ As to 
this affair of Callisthcnes, it is to be remembered that Aris¬ 
totle had warned his friend that his sharp tongue would 
probably bring him to an early death,® and that he had the 
name of being capable of making Alexander a god in his 
writings, and yet joking at his divinity among his friends.® 
The horrible cruelties said by some to have been inflicted 
on him arc simply incredible and absurd. Lucan, in the 
effort to set off his own divinity, Julius Csesar, calls the 
Macedonian " a conquering brigand; *’ ^ yet his Cajsar cares 
more for vdsiting this “ brigand’s ” grave than for anything 
else in Alc.xandria; and his own Roman pride is mortifled 


1 £.v/^ithH 4tf AltxnmtUr, Iv. ii, ta. * IlMd., vii. sS, 

• Ifittory AkxnttJcr th* Great, vuL 8. * Ibid., ». 7. 

• DiogO0C!( Laertius; Life .y AritMle. 

• Chassang;: Jlitiatrtdn Rataan, Arrian (i«. 8) admits that he was ooctsionaUy subject 
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by the confession that a single province of the “ brigand’s ” 
empire is great enough to defy the imperial arms. Or 
what credit shall we accord to Curtius, when in the same 
breath with his praises of this hero of his romance for 
self-restraint in all pleasures but wine, he describes him 
as having kept three hundred and sixty concubines, and 
given himself up to debauchery among the courtesans 
of Persepolis? ^ 

The Zoroastrian priesthood put Alexander in hell for 
burning the ‘‘Nosks” of the Zend-Avesta at Persepolis, 
pretending to account in that way for the supposed dis¬ 
appearance of tlicir sacred volume till the time of the 
Sassanides, and charge tlie destruction of that splendid 
city, as docs Curtius also, upon a drunken debauch, in 
which Alexander was incited to the act by the courtesan 
Thais.* But the best authorities agree that only the palace 
with its environs was burned, and this as a foolish act of 
requital for Xerxes’ pillage of Athens; ® and there are am¬ 
ple proofs that Persepolis was a flourishing city from the 
time of Alexander to the age of Julian.* Equally unhis- 
torical is tlie story that the writings of Zoroaster were 
destroyed by Alexander, since the religious books of the 
Persians were used by Hermippus a century aftenvards. 
They were in fact destroyed by Mahometan fanaticism nearly 
a thousand years after Alexander’s time. It was contrary 
to his fixed policy and his natural instinct to treat native 
literatures and faiths otlierwise than with respect. In spite 
of the odium tiuologicum of the Zoroastrians, ten Persian 
poets have sung the ** Alexander-Saga.” 

»• It were well for the fame of the conqueror if tlie sack of 
Tyre and the enslavement of its population, the massacres 
and executions in India and Bactria, and above all the 

* ffiUcry of AUxamUt tho Crtai, t. 7. • Ibid. 

* D)odinu», xviL a. Arrbui, lU iS. Pluurch : Li/t 0/ AUxandor (Strabo). 

* Diodorus, xix. aa- a AIxccoAoet, ix 11. AmtHUMMt MxrctilmHs, xxHi. 9. Arrian, 
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homicide of Clitus, the death-warrants of Philotas and Par- 
nicnio, could be disposed of as easily as the confla^^ration 
of the Persian capital. It is no part of our purpose to 
discuss the various and contradictory accounts of many 
of tlicse apparent atrocities; the testimony is too strong to 
be dismissed, tliat here were deeds that would shame the 
noblest record. Some of the palliations that have been 
offered for them are not wanting in force,—such as the ex¬ 
asperation of obstinate conflict, and the c.xtremity of per¬ 
sonal peril, — though by far the strongest is the universal 
testimony that his violent acts were generally the rt»sult of 
sudden frenzy, and succeeded by equally violent remorse.^ 
But if we abandon the disgraceful tradition that thi.s son 
of the gods was in the habit of brawling with his friends 
over their cups, we are thrown back on the worse alterna¬ 
tive that his paroxysms of rage had not even the e.xcuse 
of drunkenness. Scandal-mongers, flatterers, false wit¬ 
nesses, ambitious companions, old national grudges (as 
against Persepolis and Tyre), plotters against his life,- the 
passions of his followers, the unbridled rage of his soldiery, 
the demands of turbulent Macedonian chiefs to judge and 
sentence suspected persons, tlie necessity of sharp and 
decisive blows in case of rebellion or treachery, —all must 
take their share of responsibility for these acts, and it is 
assuredly not a small one. But these associations were 
simply the natural dramatis persona of the play. How 
could a man in any age of the world command divine 
honors to be paid not only to himself but to his friends, 
boasting that he was not only a god but could make gods,® 
witliout bringing such furies of temptation and torment as 
those around him in hosts? Arrian tells us he promi.sed 
Clcomenes tliat if certain temples to Hephajstion in Hgypt 

* Soe ttp«cblly Juitin, xu. 6. 
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were built strictly according to his orders, he would forgive 
all the crimes that officer might afterwards commit. “ To 
give such license to a man of cruel disposition,” adds the 
historian, “ admits of no excuse.” ^ One fact remains, 
after all has been said, — Alexander was the spoiled child 
of success. The confusion of his biographers as to his 
character arises from the fact that his character changed, 
and at every phase made such powerful assertion of itself 
that every phase seemed equally valid. It has been 
allowed by all, that contact with Asiatic taste and colossal 
temptations gradually corrupted the simplicity of his Greek 
nature.^ I'hc treachery of friends and officials, too, de¬ 
stroyed his faith in others. After such experiences, “ he 
became more and more ready to give credit to accusations, 
and inflict severest punishments on slightest offenders, on 
suspicion of plots."® 

Here on the soil of Iran the worship of personal Will 
rose to its absolute idea by the very nature of men and 
things, and the human master could not stop short of 
pronouncing him.sclf a god. We cannot but think that 
this later consummation of his life has been transferred 
to its beginning, in fastening such precocious egotisms 
upon his youtli as the saying that “ heaven could not suf¬ 
fer two suns, nor eartli two masters;”* or the complaint 
that ** out of the infinite number of worlds, he could not 
be ma.ster of one.”® This would be preternatural in the 
boy-prince of a petty kingdom; but it can hardly be 
called audacity in one who had actually swept the civil¬ 
ized world with his conquering sword. 

It would seem that the la\\^ of human progress were 
responsible for the Oriental worship of Alexander. Na¬ 
ture had produced a man-child fit for that personal ideal 

* £xf*iUihn ^AltxanJtr, rii. »3. 

* Sainte-Crobc: Exartun dtt eutcitta hUi^rient d'AUxAndrt 4 *-Grtutd, p. yft. 
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through which alone man could advance to a world-civil¬ 
ization. The tribes must have been less or more than 
human not to have adored Alexander. A century before 
his accc^ion Macedonia was scarcely a State; its petty 
princedoms were in feudal strife; its few towns were held 
by southern Greeks; its kings were regarded as barbarous 
chiefs, though claiming to be of Argivc descent. At the 
dcatli of Philip it had mastered Greece by policy and war; 
and Greek culture had penetrated it, in spite of more tlian 
one threatened return to barbarism. Yet it seemed on the 
point of disintegration. Alexander succeeded to a tlironc 
whose occupancy was usually determined by assassination. 
He inherited an empty trcasiiiy, royal domains mortgaged 
for a heavy debt, and the charge of a motlicr whose c.x- 
travagance was only equalled by the evil fame which threw 
suspicion on the legitimacy of her son. His early habits 
of frugality could have had no worse impediment than her 
pampering hands. Tlie mountain tribes were preparing 
to revolt. Subject Greece was discontented, Sparta hos¬ 
tile, Athens intriguing with Persia to seize the moment of 
a change of kings “ to check and depress the rising king¬ 
dom.” But Alc.xandcr proved his descent from Jove. He 
instantly passed every barrier, mastered Pan-Hellenes and 
Amphictyons, received from both councils higher honors 
than his father had; and, aided by a sagacity in choice 
of counsellors as great as his energy in the field, at once 
created an impression of majesty that made his visible 
presence needless, and allowed him to turn with all his 
resources to the punishment of the Persian King. 

And these resources were all original. His Asiatic vic¬ 
tories were not won by veteran Greeks.^ Scarce one of 
his generals was of the old Greek stock; they were Mace¬ 
donians, as was the mass of his army. The tactics and the 
battle-order of Alexander were, like everything he effected, 

' Ar-bo: iHdka, cap. x» 0 . 
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revolutions on the traditional method. He made the old 
phalanx mobile, armed it with the long spear, and, while 
drawing forth its utmost capacities,supplied its defects with 
corps of light infantry and cavalry trained to manoeuvre on 
any ground, and to match the dash of their leader in scour¬ 
ing the deserts and surprising armies and towns. Before 
the masterly combinations of this earlier Napoleon, no 
Asiatic army, however immense, could stand. And every 
resistless line of steel moved, after all, within his single heart 
and brain. It was these that made void every obstacle, — 
the jealous chiefs and turbulent soldiery; the Bactrian 
snows and mountain passes; the terrible heats, droughts, 
and famines of the Gedrosian coast; the numerous satraps, 
watching for chances to start rebellions and set up gov¬ 
ernments for themselves; the vast populations of ancient 
cities and countries. Amidst it all, this band of conquerors 
moved like some volcanic wave, confident as though on 
their own soil. It is impossible to mistake the source of 
their inspiration; nothing like it has been seen, perhaps, in 
military history. Exposing himself to the extreme of peril, 
wounded again and again, directing every detail of per¬ 
sonal government, and, in spite of all occasional excesses, 
choosing always the short path to victory, and combining 
the elements of every situation with far-sighted policy to 
the accomplishment of a purpose tliat grew vaster with 
every step, —to all human conception, in that day, Alex¬ 
ander verily acted the god. When his life was despaired 
of, tlie panic of the little army, so audacious in his strength, 
was equalled only by its grief; and when, as if by miracle, 
he was preserved again and again, it seemed to their deli¬ 
rious joy that Earth and Heaven waited on his will.^ The 
march back to the Phcenician coast-cities, and tlic slow 
siege of Tyre were not the waste of time and strength 
they seemed; * tliey gave him tliat command of tlic sea 
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without wliich he was lost. Striking at once at the great 
cities, as if devoid of prudence, he really gained tlie fame of 
a deliverer and the greater prestige of centralized power. 

1-avish to his soldiers, often magnanimous to his foes; 
considerate of differences that called for distinctions in 
treatment of persons; master of the arts of pleasing and 
rewarding,* — Alexander knew how to unite the j)aternal 
spirit of the great Cyrus with a serene assumption of right¬ 
ful ownership in all Asia, Avhich seemed to make doubt of 
the claim a crime. It is related that he at first forbade 
his soldiers to plunder the conquered nations, because 
these were their own countrymen; and the story at least 
perfectly illustrates his attitude, which was the most effec¬ 
tive possible, even in a strategic point of view. 11 is man¬ 
agement of the Greek States during the Asiatic campaigns 
was masterly; on the one hand, losing no opportunity of 
winning tlicir gratitude by restoring their exiles, releasing 
their envoys to Darius after Issus, liberating and honoring 
their Ionian cities, sending trophies to their temples, pay¬ 
ing devotion to their traditional gods and heroes every¬ 
where, and specially encouraging the democratic spirit, as 
in his present to Athens of the statues of the patriot tyran¬ 
nicides, Harmodius and Aristogeiton; while, on the other 
hand, keeping in custody the Spartan agents at the Pei'sian 
Court (the Greeks who had entered Persian service after 
the league between Greece and Macedon) as hostages 
for the fidelity of their countrymen at home.*'* He dis¬ 
cerned that the part of pacificator among nations and 
races was at once tlie true function of a hero, and the only 
path to universal empire. And this double motive c.xplains 
his assumption of Oriental forms and manners; his amal¬ 
gamation of Greeks and Asiatics; his training hosts of 
Asiatic youths {Epigoni) in Greek disciplines;^ his per- 

* Arran, i. iS, 19; iiu 34,37; iv. si. < lUd., ii. 15: L 30; iti 34. 
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sistcnt refusal to gratify his Macedonians to the sacrifice 
of tlie conquered tribes and chiefs; and the energy with 
which he suppressed their discontents on this score, es¬ 
pecially at Opis, crowning his success with a grand Feast 
of Reconciliation, celebrated with religious rites and joyful 
games.^ 

Conquest develops a “ Scamp Jupiter ” out of an 
Apollo; but we cannot refuse Alexander the credit of 
having recognized something of the function which his 
conquests were to fulfil in human history. He was no 
vulgar marauder. His tastes were for the society of schol¬ 
ars, the books and the men whom all ages revere. He 
had thought and studied, and knew what his own age had 
to teach and to transmit. In the uncertainty resting on 
all individual statements about him, it is of great signifi¬ 
cance tliat on this point all testimonies agree. ** Puer 
acerrimis litcrarum studiis cruditus,” says Justin. Pliny 
makes him the centre of art and artists, and supplies one 
of the finest symbols in the history of literature when he 
pictures him putting the poems of Homer in the costliest ’ 
casket he could find among his Persian spoils.* We arc 
told that he often cited verses of Euripides, sometimes large 
portions of his dramas at once; that he enjoyed Pindar’s 
lyrics, and chose Achilles among the heroes of the Iliad, 
as was natural enough. “ He invaded Persia,” says Plu¬ 
tarch, “ with greater assistance from Aristotle than from 
Philip.” * And if we go over the ethical and political 
ideas of the Stagirite, we shall find that the statement is 
not without confirmation in much of Alexander’s history.* 

1 ArriJin, vii. ii. Dio^onH Stcolui;. 

* Pliny: ^niural Hitlory, tu. jo. 
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The clear distinctions between a tyrant and a king; the 
assertion of moral responsibility in king and pcoi)lc alike, 
of limits to monarchical power, of the right of ai) men to 
be well governed; the wise praises of modei*ation, and 
warnings against enslavement to passion; the democratic 
bias, marred though it is by tlic advocacy of slavery as an 
appointment of Nature; above all, the praise of intellect 
and of living for the best idea, — these elements of the 
Aristotelian doctrine may well have had their influence in 
producing many of the noble purposes and acts recorded 
of Alexander in the earlier part of his career. Intellec¬ 
tually an apt pupil, in instincts of liberty and breadth of 
human interest he probably was far beyond his master. 
Of Alexander no praise seems to have been thought c.x- 
travagant. To a poet who did not meet appreciation one 
said, “ Hadst thou lived when Alexander lived, for every 
verse he would have given thee an island or a territory.” 
His person was the despair of artists, till one said, ” I will 
compass it; I will shape Mount Athos into Alexander’s 
likeness, with feet reaching to the seas, with a fair city in 
his led hand, and his right pouring as constant drink a 
great river into the waves.” Hut Alexander said, ‘‘ Let 
Athos alone; it is already a monument of vanquished 
vanity. Our portrait the snowy Caucasus, the towering 
Emodon, the Tanais, and the Caspian shall draw.”* “He 
was liappicr than other conquerors,” writes Pausanins, ” in 
that his felicity was least of all assisted by treachery.” * 
The tribute of tlic historian of Egypt, that we trace his 
conquering march in that country, ” not by ruin, misery, 
and anarchy, but by the building of cities, tlic adminis¬ 
tration of justice, the growth of leaning,”* is, notwithstand¬ 
ing the exceptions we have mentioned, in great degree true 
of his whole career. 

* Plutarch: Ferittmt or I'irtMoof AUxnndor. 
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And here is the point of reconciliation behvccn the man 
and the instrument; between what he was and what was 
done through him. Such points of contact there must 
always be, or the continuity of historic cause and effect 
would be broken. Sainte-Croix, whose studies of the bio¬ 
graphers of Alexander are more valuable for comparison 
of evidences as to facts than for criticism of motives or 
opinions, makes light of the idea that he was moved by 
any universal ideas or noble purposes whatever: ^ notliing 
but one man’s unscrupulous ambition conquered the world. 
It is impossible to believe that tiie unquestionably direct 
effects of this all-embracing mastership are traceable to a 
personal cause so ignoble. To refute it, we need not rely 
on his reputation with every biographer for occasional acts 
or constant habits of heroism; on his sparing the tombs of 
patriot-dead at Thebes, his sending prisoners and exiles to 
their homes, his generosity to the family of Darius, his 
courteous and honorable treatment of noble women com¬ 
mitted to his care, his agony at the death of his friends, 
his remorse for his own excesses.^ There are stories by 
the best authorities that show him watching all night in 
cold and peril beside his old preceptor, who had fallen 
exhausted in the wilds of Anti-Libanus, and by personal 
attack on a hostile camp securing the means of preserv¬ 
ing his life; pouring away the water sent him by his 
thirsty soldiers in a terrible drought, saying, If I alone 
drink, tlicse good men will be dispirited; ” ® drinking a 
potion before the face of the ph3^ician who had prepared 
it, after having shown him a letter in which he was charged 
with intent to poison; * telling a queen who had addressed 
his friend Hephaestion as the king, that she was right, ** for 
this man also is Alexander; ” persisting in disbelief of 

> ties ameiens histeriens d'A lexandre-te-Grarui, 
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treachery in Harpalus till compelled to admit it, with a 
shock that told bitterly on his faith in men. Tlutarch 
ventures to report as from him such rare sayings as these: 
“There is something noble in hearing oneself ill-spoken 
of, when one is doing well; ” “ God is the common father 
of men, but specially of the good.” 

Nothing can deprive Alexander of the glory of having 
aimed with enthusiasm, if not with constancy, at uniting 
mankind in following out the possibilities of progress in 
that wonderful age. In this form of imiK;rial influence he 
instinctively led the way, in his pa.ssion for the ideal 
State throwing aside the social distinctions founded by 
Aristotle on slow inductions from the past. We may well 
believe the tradition that in making Greek and Ikirbarian 
equal before tlie law, he acted against the philosopher’s 
specific counsel.' A striking illustration of this policy 
was his permitting his opponents in Greece to abide by 
the decision of the Amphictyons, instead of having them 
sent to Macedon for trial.® He won tlie hearts of the 
Egyptians by granting independent government by native 
rulers, and in accordance with national customs and law's; 
and charmed their priesthood by offering worship in the 
temple of the national god, as his son, after the manner 
of die ancient kings.® He in fact sought to accomplish 
in the political world what Aristode pursued in the scien¬ 
tific only. How much finer than Napoleon’s reconstruction 
of the map of Europe in his own dynastic interests, under 
the name of popular rights, was Alexander’s establishment, 
at every commanding point in Egypt and Asia, of cities 
that should be nurseries in Greek culture for States re¬ 
manded to native rulers and under free governments! 
Here the splendid intellectual and political genius of 
Hellas mingled with Oriental passion and imagination, to 

• Plutarch; /Vftw tfr Virtvt (f AlejtMdfr, L 6. 

* Pauanas, tS. io- * Sharpe : Ecffiiau /nscri/iiotu. 
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initiate the best elements of modern science and faith,^ 
and especially the all-creative sense of unity and univer¬ 
sality, whose far-brought germs have grown to maturity 
only in our day. The Neoplatonic and Jewish elements, 
combined in Alexandria to give early Christianity its power 
of expansion and adaptability to the demands of tl\ought, 
and to free it from its original narrowness of scope, 
were brought together by this mighty centralizing force. 
Perhaps no point in the history of that transition has 
greater interest than the profound connection of the Al¬ 
exandrian philosophy with Oriental conceptions of mon¬ 
archy, as seen in the imperialism of its First Principle, 
— an essence lying behind all human experience, above 
all conceivable processes of life, and uniting Greek science 
with a mediatorial conception of ascending grades and 
orders of function towards the unapproachable One.* 
This speculative idea the growth of Alexander’s empire 
had made tlm palpable suggestion of experience. On a 
quite different track the influence of these conquests was 
almost equally important. Absorbing all political ambi¬ 
tions in centralized forces, personal and organic, they left 
freer play for private and domestic interests, and led to 
a greater recognition of them in literature.® The New 
Comedy, one of the most fruitful sources of the study 
of human nature and social elements in all history, arose 
after Alexander had brought tlic exciting conflicts of races 
and States into quiet, so far at least as the above sugges¬ 
tion of unity and order in the political sphere could be so 
called; and this not only without destroying freedom of 
speech and of study, but by greatly encouraging it.* 

But Alexander did not merely found cities, whose free 
cultures were germs of future civilization; he personally 
provided such cities with men who proved competent to 

* Se« ZeUer't Suia, p. 15 (Engiish editios). * fbid., p. 34. 

* IlMd, p. 18. * QttMOg: HiUoin du R^rnmn, pp. 389, 434. 
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build institutions that were themselves civilizations, — the 
Museum of Alexandria and the Lyceum of Atlicns. The 
weight of his name protected the free thought of Aris¬ 
totle at the Lyceum; for the great teacher was con¬ 
demned for blasphemy immediately after Alexander’s 
death.^ The immense pecuniary aid and the thousands 
of collaborators, which Pliny reports him to have given 
Aristotle for the collection of scientific material, may be 
an exaggeration, especially as his physical works show 
slight acquaintance with Asiatic plants and animals, and 
were probably written, in part at least, before Alexander’s 
campaigns; but the story is true so far as this, — that the 
Indian campaign, especially, was the source of a flood of 
writings on physical geography and natund history.^ At 
his touch, harvests of historians, scholars, naturalists, mor¬ 
alists, and generals sprang up on Iranian soil. Ptolemy 
Sotcr, tlie regenerator of Egypt, one of the greatest of 
sovereigns, whose glory consisted in carrying out Alc.xan- 
der’s system of freedom, mildness, and equity, and his love 
of philosophy and letters, was his intimate friend, and 
perhaps a near relative. A scholar, as well as statesman, 
he wrote his biography, and was in every sense his best 
successor; not least so in tliis, that, in conjunction with 
Demetrius Phalereus, he planned and instituted tlic Mu¬ 
seum of Alexandria, and made it the intellectual centre 
of the age. 

As the opener of the East to free government and scien¬ 
tific study, Alexander might well arouse the enthusiasm of 
his contemporaries; and not less as the pioneer of letters, 
preparing the way for Homer, iEschylus, Sophocles, Pindar, 
Plato, and Aristotle. But there is a splendor of prophecy 
not to be described, in the influences tliat flowed back from 
tliis Iranian throne upon the Western world. 

> Gillin, p. 14. 

* See niuiavilU: HuUirt du Scitucit dt I'Orttmitaiian, I. yay 
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Arabia, India, Persia, Egypt, Palestine, Greece, were the 
OEcumcnical Council to initiate these influences, centring 
in the purpose of this human Jove and the grander pur¬ 
pose that wrought at once beyond and through his will 
Asia was not the mere corrupter of Greece, her Oriental 
siren of luxury and slavery. By his radiant march through 
Iran, and by the voyage of his admiral through the Indian 
seas, — which he proposed to follow up by opening the 
Euphrates and Persian Gulf, if not by circumnavigating 
Arabia, and exploring the Euxine, — what an empire 
of new knowledge, geographical, physical, ethnological, 
stimulated every human faculty, and impelled to induc¬ 
tive generalization as the only way of dealing with the 
materials! The spaces of Nature were doubled, and her 
borders set forward from the Zagros Mountains to the 
heart of India and the Scythian wilds of the North. 
Science became encyclopedic, a seeker of classes and 
wholes. Diodorus, Eratostlicnes, Strabo, Pliny, and Ptol¬ 
emy, became possible. It reached eastward, and the dis¬ 
tant Ceylon was found to be an island only.^ It began to 
conjecture inhabited lands in the Western sea that might 
complete the circuit of the globe, to strike out universal 
laws, to separate truth from mythology; and a wondrous 
series of cosmical discoveries ensued.® The commerce 
opened between Alexandria and India, and the embassies 
of the Scleucidae, brought Greek astronomy into the Hin¬ 
du schools, tliemsclves already flourishing.® Greek terms 
abounded; obligations to Greek teachers are confessed; 
and the achievements of those apt scholars became in 
turn the sources of astronomical knowledge to the Arabs 
of Bagdad, by whom ancient science was passed down to 
modern times. Still fertile in errors, as was natural in this 
fresh expansion of its realm, the imagination received 

* PUny: NatitrtU Hitifry, vi 34. * Kunboldt : CatmM, ii. 147. 

* Weber: Uittcry ^Indian Literainri, p. 351. 
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from the vast prospect of colossal mountains, varied cli¬ 
mates, j>roducts, races, rclij^ions, which this man’s eagle 
eye traced out, an impulse unexampled in history. At 
the same moment serious and free criticism began in the 
necessity of testing traditional beliefs by comparison with 
the new treasures brought by the higher authority of fact. 
In his striking description of certain aspects of these con¬ 
quests in relation to the study of the physical world, Hum¬ 
boldt mentions the immense step taken, mainly through 
Aristotle, in “ the formation of a sckutific language ." ‘ 

Most impressive of all the results of the Macedonian 
conquests, and the spirit in which they were pursued, was 
the inevitable suggestion of a universal citizenship in the 
great republic of Humanity, whose common interests no 
natural barriers could longer hide. The sublime outlook of 
Stoicism; its city of God; its brotherhood of nations; its 
absolute trust in natural order; its regeneration of Roman 
law by humanity and justice; its correction of Christian 
othcr-worldlincss by acceptance of human destiny, flowed 
directly from the bivouacs of tliis great soldier on the 
Iranian plains.^ 

It does not belong to the plan of our work to enter into 
the development of the historic causes and effects, which arc 
here affirmed only as bearing on our more extended theme, 
of which they form but a section. Enough has been said 
to sliow that the rapidity of these changes was a flash of 
Iranian fire. It demonstrated also that Alexander was tlic 
swift-moving focus of vast tendencies, of which his age was 
the natural climate and soil. His campaigns were over in 

I ComM, ii-149-16$ (English adttionli 

* No one h.is more strilcii^jr recqgnicod ihtw tondenoM in ihc very neoeeritlet of 
tone canae and effect than Merivale in hk little trark, "The CmreruMt of the Roman 
Empire.’' Yet he Ims greatly maned the value of hie teuimony by depredating tlteae ten- 
dendosof Nature in view of auippoMd eupetnarerat trandbrauitian of tlwni in tl>e ]wrean 
of JcMM Chriet. Nor dne^t he, aa it seems to me, appreciate Alexander’s conscious ptirpoee 
in this unifying work. l.oc 4 ure iii. 

” Nearly ell the mnni imixirtant Stoics before the Christian era belong by birth to Asia 
Minor, to Syria, and to the tslands of the Eastern yVrchipelago.”—Zeller’s Stek*^ p. 37. 
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twelve years. And fifty years after his death, the city he 
founded and laid out in the shape of his Macedonian cloak, 
and made the representative of his purposes and his name, 
was the open gate of intellect, commerce, and faith, to a 
new cycle of human growth. 

There is no evidence to confirm the tradition that he died 
by poison;' but much reason to believe that Arrian is right 
in saying that he foresaw that his successors would perform 
his obsequies in blood.^ The magnificent funeral car moved 
across the continents from Babylon to Egypt, bearing the 
dead form of the master of civilizations to his rest beside 
the sacred Nile; ® around it hovered the awe of myriads, 
Avho believed, so says the tradition, that he still wore tlic 
hue of life, still sat crowned and on his golden throne, and 
was sure to smite to earth the impious one who should dare 
to touch his Majesty. For nearly a thousand years tlie 
cultus of his divinity survived in Egypt. Yet no picture 
or statue remains.^ Other gods came, whose disciples 
could endure no rival names. The pictures of Augustus 
were put by Claudius in place of those of Ale.xandcr. 
We shall not sec that majestic statue, by Lysippus, which 
was said to have made men tremble.^ The Christians 
of Alexandria destroyed his tomb. But how slight is 
what men can do to build or destroy a name, compared 
with the work of ideas and principles that have ages for 
their servants and history for their fruits I 

The ages of exclusiveness, national and religious, were 
passing away. The communion of races made inevitable 
a new historic birth. In Antioch and Alexandria and 
Rome, Jew and Gentile, bond and free. Barbarian and 
Greek, were now to know themselves as children of com¬ 
mon relations, reaching beyond the borders of nations, con¬ 
tinents, oceans, mountains, and deserts that had seemed 

> S«o Armn, viL *7, * n>id., th, »6. 

* Diodotu* Siculu*. * SiiiDiB-Crou, p. 506. 

* Plutarch. See Sainte-Croix, p. 4179 
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the limits of the world. Nature, humanity, unity, brother¬ 
hood, were syllables shaping on the winds, blow tlicy 
whence they would. I^tcr Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam were to find their way prepared; the universal ele¬ 
ments were ready to bear these religious harvests, and law 
and science and philosophy and all secular culture were 
assured. Three hundred years had passed since Cyrus 
turned the waters of the river of liabylon, when Ale.Kan- 
dcr left an empire to his successors, which ailded to the 
Persian those worlds of intellectual promise,— and 

Greece. 

Now again a mighty force of personal Will gathers and 
directs the currents of progress through the ideal prestige 
it can command. Other like forms of pei'sonal worship 
follow; for this was the condition of progress that opened 
with the mind of Iran. But all were involved in what had 
already been done. The veil that had hid the tribes of 
tlic earth from each other had already been rent; and tlie 
light shone, east and west, over the whole heavens of 
mind. 
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would have been the destiny of the Persian 
» ^ empire had Alexander lived to complete his plans 
for making Babylon the organic centre of a new civilization, 
and transmitting his magnificent prestige in this permanent 
form, may be partially conjectured. His Oriental sympa¬ 
thies, his constructive capacity, and that of lie remarkable 
group of thinkers and workers whom he had gathered 
around him; the vast antiquity of Asiatic traditions, and 
their common allegiance to this focus of cultures; the com¬ 
mercial advantages of the Euphrates valley, and the long- 
established lines of communication which gave Babylon a 
commanding voice through the ancient world, — would 
doubtless have preserved the continuity of the Persian State, 
and concentrated upon that historic region much of the 
intellectual and political significance which after the decline 
of Greece fell to the lot of Alexandria and Rome. Helle¬ 
nic wisdom, forsaking the ruined republics, and gathering 
on its eastward track the splendid relics of Ionian culture, 
would have brought thither its best philosophy and science 
to mingle with the moral ardor and sensuous idealism of 
Mazdean worship.' The tribes of the East and the West 
would have gone up to Alexander’s Babylon with that 
Iranian passion for heroic personality, common to Persian 
and Greek, which would have united their jealous individu¬ 
alities and sunk their feudal independence in the pride of 
universal empire. Whether ,^e corresponding demand fpr 
religious unity, which was tlie all-controlling impulse of the 
centuries succeeding ^exan4er>Vcsuldng in Neoplatonism 
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and Christianity, would not, under these conditions, have 
found its centre in an Aryan rather than a Semitic faith, and 
drawn its symbolism from the associations of Iran rather 
than from those of Palestine and Arabia, is a question 
not to be lightly answered in the negative. So plastic are 
special religions to the forces of evolution, and so inter¬ 
woven and mutually dependent did they become as a 
result of the period to which we now refer, that the nat¬ 
ural selection of one or another of them as a basis for the 
continuities of man’s spiritual progress depended very 
much on such external elements as geographical location 
and the set of social and political currents. Science will 
not trace this selection, so far as it existed, to any extreme 
.difference in their spiritual quality or even in their doctrinal 
form; while it overwhelmingly disproves the claim of any 
one race or religion to have been the sovereign factor of 
the highest elements of our civilization. 

The Dualism of Mazdeism, its internecine war of God 
and Satan, its intolerance of infidel and hostile wills in the 
nanie of purity, its energy of ethical motive and its enthu¬ 
siasm for personal heroism, as well as its devotion to one 
• Supreme Person combining the powers of creation, preser¬ 
vation, and destruction, were all directly in the same line 
of religious development. Judaism and Christianity were, 
each in its way, equally dualistic. The good and evil crea¬ 
tions were arrayed against each other in the prophecies of 
Isaiah and the Gospel of John as truly as in the Avesta of 
Zoroaster. The monarchical God of Europe could have 
been evolved from Ahuramazda, or the All-wise and 
All-mighty, as well as from Jahveh, Allah, or the Abba 
Father of Christianity. Doubtless the form in which the 
want of the Iranian world in Alexander’s time for such a 
monarchical Will revealed in some visible or human way 
for the world’s deliverance would have been me^ would 
have differed from that in which Christianity met the same 
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demand three centuries later in the little province of the 
Roman State. But wc may say, with equal truth, that the 
revival of the great Oriental monarchy by Alexander 
might well have wrought changes in all Asia to the bor¬ 
ders of the Great Sea, and in the relation of those States 
to European history, which would have foreclosed the 
Messianic tragedy preparing in the social, political, and 
religious life of the Jewish people. Imagine the passion¬ 
ate monotheism of those patriotic tribes put under the 
fostering care of a new Cyrus and the spiritual provi¬ 
dence of an idol-hating Ahura, instead of battling for its 
rites, traditions, and holy places against the polytheism of 
Greece and Rome. Imagine the faith of Ahuramazda 
broadened by the confluence of civilizations, and the de¬ 
velopment of Messianic Judaism drawn by his imperial 
sway out of its exclusive nationality, and made impersonal 
by prospects of moral and spiritual renovation for man¬ 
kind, apart from the house of David and from visions of 
the end of this world, — and it is easy to see how changed 
would have been the historical relations and associations 
of modern civilization, so that their lines would have run 
back to quite other religious names and symbols of belief. 
There was nothing in the Iranian deity which made such 
world-influence impossible, and much that made it very 
probable, in connection with the wonderful old city where 
Jahveh himself was imbued with the larger life that was to 
come of his loins. All Asia, from the Hindu Koh to the 
river of Babylon, had submitted to the heroic personality 
of Alexander, and might have found in the religious tra¬ 
ditions of the empire a basis for those cosmopolitan 
instincts which had long been working in the common 
relations of the tribes to an earthly “king of kings.” A 
monarchical religion was desired that should fully recog¬ 
nize the great ethical conflict of good and evil," and be 
reconcilable with the liberty of States, of chiefs, of tribes. 
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of traditions; a god commanding by his ideal purity and 
energy the devotion of races that worshipped heroic Will, 
and believed in building a kingdom of heaven out of the 
resources of this world. Behind all dualistic mythology, 
magism, ritualism, spirit of conquest and sway, this was 
the essence of .the Mazdean faith, upon which in large 
degree Alexander would have been forced to build his 
empire. What he might have effected in associating it 
with all future development, by union with the culture of 
Greece, and tlic communion of races and beliefs, in the 
city that had passed from Nebuchadnezzar to Cyrus, from 
Bel to Ahuramazda, and opened her gates to the humani¬ 
ties of Homer and the wisdom of Aristotle, is therefore 
on the whole not to be determined from a merely Semitic 
or even Christian point of view. 

But Alexander's purposes died with his last breath; and 
the Macedonian princes who divided the yet unorganized 
empire neither cherished those purposes nor were capable 
or fiilfiUing them. Iranian religion, therefore, lo-st its dis- 
• dnguishable hold on the course of history, though not its 
real influence, as will hereafter appear. The river of Maz- 
deism runs mainly underground for five hundred years, and 
is hardly heard of till the day when the Sassanian Arde- 
shlr summoned it again to the throne of the East But 
was a revival so wonderful ever known, before or since ? 

A more complete disappearance than that of the ancient 
faith of Iran during the reigns of the Macedonian and Par¬ 
thian kings ^can hardly be imagined. The national legend 
takes no account of this period. Firdfisl merely says that 
after Iskander “ light, turbulent, and bold princes seized on 
the divided empire, and were called kings of the tribes;” 
then passes directly to the birth of Ardeshtr, whose origin 
he traces to Sis^n, a scion of the native royal family, the 
ancestor of a tribe of shepherds, poor and straggling. 
Brought up by B^Lbek, king at Istakhar,-this descendant 
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of IsfcndiyAr reopens the heroic and patriotic myth. Of 
the Selcucide period, history has preserved little but a 
wild phantasmagoria of shifting boundaries and fortunes, 
presented by the struggles of half-a-dozcn princes 
for the mastery of a dissevered empire. Of the condi¬ 
tion of the Iranian population under Selcucus Nicator, 
the greatest of these princes, whose dominions were al¬ 
most conterminous with the old Persian empire, we know 
nothing. The Persian chroniclers may well ignore this 
whole Seleucide period and that of the Arsacidae which 
succeeded it. The Greek colonists took no interest in Maz- 
dcism, though all their native writers testify to the great 
influence which Oriental astrology (or asteroscopy), under 
the name of Magism, was exerting on the Hellenic mind- 
Notices of Persian Dualism in the writings of Theopompus 
•and Plutarch,^ of Pliny* and the Alexandrians, and the 
increasing tendency of all the Greeks to refer the begin¬ 
ning of their philosophic culture and the wisdom of their 
thinkers, old and new, to Zoroaster and his Magi, testify* 
to the profound interest created not only by the com¬ 
panions of Alexander, but by tlie whole intercourse of the 
East and West after the fall of the Persian empire, in a 
religion which was really of their own brain and blood, 
but more suggestive tlian their own of vast and subtile 
forces awaiting tlie touch of the understanding and the 
will. But great as was tlie world-historical interest of 
this period for the Mazdean faith, it depended, like the 
expansion of every other religion, upon failure and death 
.on. its own native soil, upon the transmission of its life 
into new forms and, symbols, and the reaping of its., har¬ 
vests by other hands. The Macedonian strangers in Iran 
had little interest in the <^thical earnestness of the Avesta, 

• Plutarch: /titanJ Oririt, • Pliny: Httitry, xw. 

• For a fall aocouQt ^ theae tfatininnift, w* Ra|:p \Ztmfhr, d, Dtvttek. Mtrgtiti. 
(34nUt<A. xbt. 
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and were doubtless of a more easy tolerance towards 
other forms of faith. The religion of the Parthians, who 
soon succeeded them, was a cultus of the elements, of 
the Turano-Scythic sort. Their worship of ancestors, of 
guardian genii, and of the heavenly bodies was some¬ 
what advanced by a mixture of certain Mazdean names 
and associations, but had little regard for others, since 
they raised temples and statues to Mithra, and carried 
images of their gods about as teraphim.' It was said of 
them by the Armenian writers, that they let the fire of 
Ormuzd go out; and their pricstlioocl may have been like 
those Median Magi who conspired against Cambyscs, and 
sought to supplant the priests (At/iravano) of Ahura. But 
they were certainly far from the intolerance of either party 
in that earlier war. The ease with which Ardeshtr accom¬ 


plished the restoration of Mazdeism after four hundred 
years of Parthian rule, his immediate success in gathering 
- > a host of Mobads (eighty thousand, it is said) from all 
,, parts of the empire for this purpose, proves the full lib- 
erty of the old faith to maintain itself among the peo- 
'^7 • pie through the reign of this foreign dynasty, and that it 
was in fact the popular religion of their dominions. 


These Mobads, or Magi, whose name is never men¬ 
tioned in the old Avesta where the priests are Athravas, 
must have been either the representatives of the old Aves- 
tan priesthood, rising all at once from a state of semi¬ 
repression under the warlike Parthian tribes,* or else the 
Medo-Turanian priesthood must have been so modified by 
contact with Mazdeism as to be readily transformed into 
revivalists of Ahura at the summons of his apostle. The 
power of these Magi over the people, or as a social element, 
must have been maintained at its height during this whole 
period, since the revolution of Ardeshir was evidently 




* Jufttin, xli. 3. Josephai: fturiik svtii.' 3, 9. 

* Gibbon t cbiip, vilt. 
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an uprising of the Persian masses in the name of Ahura; 
and their representatives, the Mobads, were assigned the 
foremost place in the new order of things, and became the 
functionaries of a compulsory State religion. They col¬ 
lected and restored the old Avesta, and translated it from 
their original ancient Bactrian into the Pehlevl, or current 
language of the (Parthian) empire. It is not easy to see 
how the Mazdean faith, could have survived in western 
Iran without the aid of its sacred books; yet if the old 
Bactrian had been comprehended by the people, why was 
it necessary to translate them into Pchlcvi? There is no 
way of accounting for the facts, but to suppose that there 
were other methods of transmitting the doctrine and rites 
in the absence of original records, — such as oral traditions, 
fragmentary collections of hymns and precepts, embody¬ 
ing the substance of the faith, immemorial forms inter¬ 
woven with social and domestic life, and including all, the 
undying love of a people for beliefs that were the natural 
outcome of their inward life. Here was a force of resist¬ 
ance capable of preventing any foreign influence from 
doing more than to overlay this natural religion with new 
details without altering its spirit, though the language of 
its records had become obsolete. The later portions of 
the Avesta, with their elaborate ritualism, are suffleient 
evidence of such foreign accessions and changes during ^ 
the period preceding Ardeshlr, which the presence of tlie 
old G4th^s at least would have foreclosed. The heroic 
national legends, as collected by FirdOsl as late as the' 
'Mahometan period, show how much of the oldest-my¬ 
thology of the faith is still traceable in strong outline 
through the whelming vicissitudes of thirteen centuries. 

Such was the hold of the law of Ahuramazda upon 
the people of Iran through these five hundred years of 
foreign dominion. If the fire” of'that deity “had be¬ 
come extinct," it was not because Parthian had directly 
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supplanted it by other fires, though he had lost his sacred 
regard for it sufficiently to burn the dead cven,^ but be¬ 
cause the rule of a tribe of Turanian nomads, living on 
horseback, and devoted to aggressive warfare, had discour¬ 
aged tliosc national and personal traditions on whose au¬ 
thority it had come to rest, and by whose exclusiveness it 
had been fed. The revolution proved that the religious 
.conscience of the Mazdeans had not been suppressed. 
Had it even been outraged ? To the honor of their 
Scythic origin,* the Parthians were tolerant of all fires of 
faith. The Jews grew strong enough in Babylon and 
Nisibis, under their eyes, to rebel against them.* Jaliveh, 
Ormuzd, Christ, even Bel and Buddha, dwelt side by side 
witli the Partliian Mithra, and the worship of tcraphim with 
that of the sun and moon. In Osrhoene, Christianity was 
a State religion. Edcssa was a fountain of Christian learn¬ 
ing. The Parthian in Persia knew no difference of Greek 
. and Jew. His coins bore Greek legends and Greek gods. 
At no other time or place in their history did the Jews live 

^ in greater authority and luxury than in his shadow. In 
his reign the materials for the Babylonian Talmud were 
gathered in quiet research. Everywhere in the empire 
sects competed and missionaries proselyted without of¬ 
fence. In Harran the Sabeans served many gods, and 
struck a root which held till the tenth century. If, as 
has been thought,^ the Parthians sought to make every 
householder a priest, and thus to discourage special priest¬ 
hoods, this very liberalism may have offended the Mazde¬ 
ans. But the coins of the empire at that very time bore 
fire-altars, and the priests of Ahura were ready for the 
call of Ardeshtr.® The very names of these Partliian kings 
were mostly old Persian.® 

■ ' * Herodian, j*. jo. t Stnbo, JuMtn, Ariu, GCbboo, Niebobr. 

I • Jo««pbits: BtO, Jud- i- II, tt u^. * Gobmenu: HitUirt d$i Ptrttt. 
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It is probable that, as the Parthian king^ dropped the 
Scythian cap for the tall tiara of the Persians, so they 
accepted the Magism of their subjects as they found it, 
and allowed it considerable influence, — since the numbers 
of tlie priesthood in their time were very great, their 
possessions large, and they exercised a check on the royal 
autocracy.! The Parthians, though they had no art of 
any value, were by no means uncivilized, and became apt 
pupils of the Persian and the Greek, Mithridates turned 
upon the Scythic hordes, from whose bosom his line had 
come, and drove them from Iran. The race had large 
sympathies, and, like the Macedonians, sought unity on 
the basis of a religious freedom more liberal than Rome. 
They preserved, in this respect, the traditions of Alex¬ 
ander’s policy, as well as foreshadowed the larger unities 
of modern times. It is, then, impossible that they should 
have dreamed of extinguishing the fires of Ahuramazda; 
but it is equally impossible that this very latitudinarianism 
should not have offended the rooted pride of Mazdeism, 
mortified its zeal, and provoked its jealousy; especially 
as its confessors were allowed too much freedom to be¬ 
come disheartened about their future destiny. 

The energy of the revival, and its intense intolerance, 
were precisely what was to be expected from a religion 
absorbed in the worship of a supreme Divine Will. The 
old strength of Agni and Indra was in this flame that 
leaped from its fallen altars, where it had smouldered for 
five hundred years, and soared to its native heaven of abso¬ 
lute sway. What changes the faith had undergone during 
this long period, it is as yet difficult exactly to determine. 
But the Pehlevi literature of tlie Sassanians shows a large 
ihtermixtufe' at least of Semitic beliefs,* with which; in^ the 
above respect, it could readily affiliate. . • 

* '♦V'- * ■ * 

* RawHtttOa: Sixth Orihttttl «• 

* Srhttueht AiUrthttm*kutuU,\li. 
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The interference of tlie Parthian kings with Iranian po¬ 
litical institutions was equally unimportant The Parthian 
rebellion was the work of nobles, discontented at the loss 
of personal liberties under Uic Selcucide rule; and their 
success brought personal rights to the front to such a 
degree that royalty itself was but a part of the nobility.^ 
In respect to the powers of local chiefs, the Perso-Parthian 
State might be called Iranian. Originally a free tribe, — 
free from tlic time of Cyrus down, now allied to Alexan¬ 
der, and now arrayed against him, — the Parthians were 
swift to revolt from Hellenic satraps (250 B.c.) in the true 
spirit of old Iran. Their real sway over the empire began 
with Mithridates I. (163 B.C.), a conqueror worthy to be 
compared with Cyrus and Alexander, and was conducted 
on principles familiar to the native tribes. High-spirited 
nobles—a part of them Magi, and holding priestly office— 
elected the kings (called’©eol, and brothers of the Sun and 
Moon), and tempered despotism by their independence.* 
r The .provinces were viceroyalties, and the social consti- 
^ tutioo, like the old Persian, was on a feudal basis, — each 
• 'i State retaining, in most respects, its local forms of govern¬ 
ment The numerous cities founded by Alexander's Greek 
“ 'colonists preserved their liberties. The local rulers coined 
' their own money. Persia itself had its own king and its 
own customs. Coins have been found, representing Or- 
muzd and the Mazdean religion, which good reasons 
have been given for ascribing to rulers of southern Persia 
during this period.* In every city there was a king, and 
it was in this sense that the Parthian first called himself, 
with literal truth, “ king of kings,” a title assumed by 
every master of the Iranian State. These institutions were 
inherent in the soil, learned from Persia and Greece. The 

* Cam^; L'Aneiei* Orient, ii. 364. 

* Rawlinaon : Sixth Oriemtai MenartJfy, 419k 

V ^ description of coiai io Pahlevl legtndi, described by Levy {JaUkHt. d, DenUcK 

MergtnL GutUtek., xzi< 440X 
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Parthian was himself their product, and he was not the 
first. Bactria had already, led by its Hellenic rulers, 
thrown off allegiance to tlie Sclcucid®, and revived its 
ancient glory. Alexander's death was the signal for local 
revolt Even northern India hastened to refuse obedi¬ 
ence to his successors.* Each of these States had its own 
hero or semi-divinity, a centre of enthusiasm for nobles 
and people, of a local pride and self-reliance, of which 
Firdfisl’s epic gives tlie afterglow. It is curious to note 
that, notwithstanding the great variety of races included in 
the Persian empire, the names of most of these men of 
ideal will were Iranian. 

If the Macedonian or Parthian kings could have become 
legitimate centres of the hero-worship so natural to their 
subjects, and made it a national instead of a localized 
instinct, they would have fulfilled the great opportunity 
opened by the conquests of Alexander. Some of them 
had commanding qualities, — Seleucus Nicator in the 
Macedonian line, Mithridates I. in the Parthian. But a 
succession of sanguinary conflicts, forever undecided, 
ruined every prestige of personal power; there was no 
towering personality, no natural king of the world, among 
these ambitious rivals. And so the States of Iran fell 
apart into their own natural position as individual atoms 
of Will. But more than that, there was no representative 
of the ancient war of Good against Evil; no son of Ahura 
to summon the masses of Iran with the old Zoroastrian 
warnings and commands; no supreme ethical principle 
embodied in royal lives that lived and died for its sake, 
and passed on its immortality, in a line like that of the 
old Avestan saviours of mankind. There were merely so 
many warring wills; and mere will-force, without the.flame 
of ethical law for. its divinity, could make/.no-permanent 
impression on the Iranian mind. And if it is the experi- 
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ence of aEI subsequent ages of Aryan and Semitic devclop- 
mentj that personal Will, as ulticnate authority, caii never 
make a permanent government, this is only because SLicli 
will can never become the permanent basis for philoso¬ 
phical or religious belief, Political stability, tltouglr in¬ 
consistent with established creeds^ yet rests directly on 
the Tcligious^ nature; and the natural religion of Iran 
demanded cither a succession of wills great enough to 
represent its Jiving God, or else a system of ethical prin¬ 
ciples and spiritual beliefs embodying his enduring right¬ 
eousness. The Sdeucidc kings aimed to satisfy tire first 
of these alternatives. They aped divinity, and were adored 
with sacrifices, and put their images among the gods. 
They counted time from the dates of their accession to 
the throne. Tliey worked effectively at building cities, 
opening trade, and circulating Greek oulturc, and made 
many admirable laws. But these claims had small value 
in Iranian eyes in comparison with the consecrated local 
instincts and personal loyalties which the foreigner over¬ 
rode, Alexander had wisely put local opportunities into 
native: hands; but the satraps of the Seleucidas -vvere 
Greek. The subject States saw their tributes squandered 
by luxurious and sensual courts, by men of foreign lan¬ 
guage and belief. Domestic feuds and family tragedies 
were bad arguments to prove the divinity of a line of 
kings; so were rival ambitions, and the cruelties of jeal¬ 
ousy and fear. The old indigenous feudalism, based on 
a heroic impulse, sought its natural king; and so the old 
experience was repeated m the ckse of the Greek empire 
in Asia, whicli wc have already described as befalling the 
empires which preceded it on the soil of Iran. Individual 
States, such as Parthia and Bactria, the mother-land of the 
faith, broke away from the central government, leading 
their Greek satraps, where these were competent, first into 
independence, and then, as the substitution of Bactrian for 
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Greek legends on the coins clearly shows, into gradual 
adoption of tlic local traditions and life.‘ And finally 
Parthia, remotest of these States which had grown by such 
local training, and so little known on its Turanian borders 
that no Greek had thought of paying heed to its growth, 
puts fortli a natural master of men, seizes the unwieldy 
empire, — as the Persian, and before him the Medc, had 
done, — and proves again that on this soil new energy was 
always to be supreme. 

There was much in the Parthians to rouse the hero- 
worship of Iran. They were bold riders, and made the 
bow and arrow historic. The crescent and star on their 
standards were significant emblems to the “ fire-worship¬ 
pers,” and anticipated those of great nations and religions. 
Doubtless the military energy which gave them the mas¬ 
tery of the Persian empire from the Euphrates to the Hindu 
Koh, and which was the only power capable of checking 
the advance of Rome to world-dominion, — conquerors of 
Antony and Crassus, and during their whole existence 
the terror of the Roman soldier, to whom a Parthian cam¬ 


paign was the saddest of tidings, — was not entirely due to 
inherent qualities in the race. It was encouraged by the 
natural difficulties in the way of invading their country, 
and, aided by the effects of their guerilla warfare on horse¬ 
back, a novelty to their European foes. But they had 
really great valor and endurance; they were as terrible 
with the long lance as with the distant arrow. Crassus 
was told by fugitives that they could neither be escaped 
when they pursufe, nor caught when they fled; and that-"^ 
their • strange arrows reached their mark before they.. 
seemed to have been shot.* Theirs was the great historic . 
function of preserving the self-respect .of Asia, and . of 


holding over the ..traditions of the Persian empire till, its 
glorious revival under the Sassanide kings. Without 


' * Lmenz I»d. AUnrih. U. 3x1. 
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them the strong organizing hand of Rome irVotitd have 
crushed the freer feudalistn of Irarij. and that splendid 
literary and artistic era would probably never have dawned* 
Intolerant in their faith, the native Sas^nide dynasty in¬ 
herited an earnest and spirited people, wJiose idealism l^ad 
been allowed free growth under the Parthian rulers, so that 
the requisite element was provided for countumeting the 
hardj practical, and political rcatism of Rome* 

It was reported of the Parthian kings that they always 
respected the sacred rights of ambassadors ^ and never vio¬ 
lated their treaties; that they were on the whole kind to 
their prisoners of war, gave asylum to fugitives, and ad¬ 
mitted foreigners to offices of trust.^ Germanictis, one of 
the best of the Romans, was in especial honor among thorn.® 
Their dynastic broils, on which the Roman historian Taci¬ 
tus dwells, were at least proofs of remarkable individual 
force. He also says of the people, that they were constantly 
quarnslling with their princes, and regretting the loss of 
them when they had been expelled- These kings have tiie 
usual tragic record of Crimea which belongs to all the dy¬ 
nasties of the time; bohin comparison with that of the Ro¬ 
man Caesars, all Parthian enormities become respectable. 

• The condition of the Parthian empire In the early part 
of the third century H. C. prepared the way for the Sas- 
sanian revolution, Persia had lost its imperial name, 
divided into eighteen independent State*; but the prov¬ 
ince of Pars, which had been the molJier of that name, 
was most thfOroughly alive to its heroic and sacred tra¬ 
ditions, and persuaded that a great fulliare awaited them 
out of the political anarchy and disintegration of the 
Arsacide State. The theory that the native uprising was 
due in large degree to the influence of the Semitic ele¬ 
ment of the population, and in pursuance of Semitic in- 

1 liaivlitjwni i SiiiA j tj, 

^ S« ridtira, a jj. 
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terests,^ has no other apparent ground than the religious 
intolerance that characterized it; and this was so decided 
in the Mazdean faith as' to need no aid from the narrow¬ 
ness of the Semitic. The disciples of Ahura were not 
likely to be gratified by the easy secularism of the Par- 
tliian. In their eyes, probably his heaviest oppression 
consisted in his latitudinarian treatment of creeds. They 
could not bear to see other priesthoods put on an equality 
witli tlieir own; for the worship of Ahura was the service 
of an all-commanding exclusive Will. Gobineau’s idea, 
that the rebellion was an insurrection of the peasantry 
(Jaqticrie) directed against turbulent nobles, may or may 
not be partly true; but the utter extermination of the 
Parthians by Ardeshir B&beg&n shows that only religious 
zeal could have been the prime mover of the war. And 
this motive, aided by the free communication between all 
parts of Iran, and brought under the influence of a 
common personal admiration for the great qualities of 
Ardeshir, broadened into a patriotic ardor, which effaced 
local jealousies, and re-created the empire out of the 
ver>' essence of its historic life. The old religious organ¬ 
ization of the empire, in accordance Avith the Zoroas- 
trian Amesha-9pentas„ was not only preserved under the 
Sassanian regime, in "seven great families,” clothed with 
exalted and hereditary rights, but constituted a thread 
of political continuity which extends from the early 
Achaemcnidse down to the end of the native Persian 
State.* So tlie old lower-landed nobility {Dihkdndn) were 
still administrators of local functions in the time of the 
Mussulman ccmquest.* The five classes of this native 
aristocracy resisted all processes of centralization, and kept 
alive the local independence so dear to the Iranian mind. 

' . I . . . • 

* Gobineau: Mitt0irt dtt Ptrut, if. 604. 

* Sm NtSIdaka: TtAe^ f. 4«ju (Utkr dm- VtrhUiht. d- SatwndtnrrieAi-) 

* Ibid., 440. Ako Masftdi: jWnnibtm 33. 
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Against all these individual elements the Sassanian kings 
had a hard struggle to maintain an authority won only by 
the revolutionary energy of Ardeshtr; and their success 
was due not so much to any power they possessed to dis¬ 
turb the traditional organism of the State, as to the influ¬ 
ence of personal character, and the seizure of special 
opportunities to make good tlieir private interests and 
gratify their desires. The clergy grew, under the religious 
earnestness of the dynasty, into a close and highly organ¬ 
ized body, and formed a kind of “ State within the State," 
whose power was often leagued with that of the nobles 
against the king, and who knew as well as any other priest¬ 
hood how to persecute and rule. The empire, divided 
into prefectures, was loosely related to the central power; 
the array,a cumbrous feudal mechanism, was under the im¬ 
mediate control of the higher nobility. Nevertheless, the 
kings had the old prestige of Iranian will-worship. They 
called themselves gods," or rather " the seed of God," 
and took the names of national deities, not exactly as iden¬ 
tified with them, but as claiming to be under their special 
care.V The common hope was to restore the old religious 
traditions. It was by representing these that Ardeshtr 
rose at once to the place of Cyrus in the hero-worship of 
his people; so that Gibbon thinks he must have been 
himself a Magus. Appealing at once to the popular in¬ 
stincts, he superseded the local chiefs. The’revival* was 
essentially democratic, sp far as this was possible in an 
Oriental State. The popular clement, thus revealed in 
Mazdeism, appeared in’various ways. The native legends 
make Ardeshtr the*^on of a common shepherd, soldier, 
astrologer, or laborer, though descended from the great 
line of kings that ran back to the mythical Isfendiyir;* 
and the impoverishment that had befallen this royal race 

-fr;./: 1 NSldckc: Tabmri'i451,4$i. 
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was tlie mytliic expression of the long eclipse of the Persian 
State. The last discrowned S4ssAn had served a wealthy 
person named Babck,^ whose daughter he married, and 
their son was Ardeshir B4beg4n,* These humble rela¬ 
tions of tlie new royalty were justified by tlie popular 
nature of his institutions. “ He allowed no intermediate 
power,” says Gibbon, between himself and the people.” 
The local chiefs had to yield to his personal sway. He 
deprived the satraps of excessive powers, and brought a 
standing army to hold them in obedience. The chroniclers 
prove at least his fame as a wise and just ruler, when they 
ascribe to him sentences like these: “ No power without 
an army; no army without money; no money without 
agriculture; no agriculture without justice.” “A king 
should be a father; but without religion he is a tyrant; 
and for a people to be without religion is simply mon¬ 
strous.” ” The worst of kings is he who is feared by the 
rich and not by the bad.”* “Four qualities are indispen¬ 
sable to kings: a natural magnanimity; goodness of heart; 
firmness to repress social disorder; and justice enlightened 
enough to give no occasion to any loyal subject to fear for 
his life, his honor, or his estate." * 

Burning to restore the ancient faith and freedom, Ar¬ 
deshir pushes his way to high office in his native Pars, 
refuses to be superseded, and the whole province backs 
him in his revolt. He defeats and slays Artabin, the 
Parthian king, in the battle of Hormuz; and, after Oriental 
fashion, strengthens his position by marrying the king^s 
daughter. Imperilled by the ambition of his brother and 
his wife, he puts them out of the way; and, apparently 

1 Or Plpak. In the inccripdoM he is called Sap or "king." Others say hs was thsioii 
of a nubls, and ravelled. .i , ‘ . 

* Ndideke’s translatioc of TaberTs HitUry ^Satsamdtt, p.34. Tabari gives the legtods 

about Ardeshir: bis predicted sway, bk slsyrag the petty kings, his motive for avenging the 
murder of Darios. Troyes's note 00 p. S05. Dahistto, voL L Rawlinson: Stvtn/A Ori- 
$mtat Monarthy,ifp. 'li' 

* Firdibt. * Bernard t Ckranimut OrienUUu, p. 99. 
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shrinking from no severity necessary to make secure his 
throne, proceeds to lay the foundations of the grandest 
epoch of Persian nationality. 

Ardeshir is regarded by the Persians as entitled to a 
still more enduring glory. Their traditional code, the 
basis of their civil polity for many ages, was his work; 
their lost and scattered religious books came down re¬ 
covered, reconstructed, given to the people through his 
pious hands. El MasCldi, the Moslem writer, says '* the 
satrapies were in anarchy, after Alexander’s death, till Ar¬ 
deshir united the empire, restored order, established re¬ 
ligion, advanced agriculture, preparing the way for the 
greater prophet sent of God to destroy every infidel 
creed.^ Firdftsi tells us that he organized labor, forbade 
bribery, enforced good administration, enjoined forbear¬ 
ance in war, and mercy to the defeated foe; that he estab- 
lished schools and altars in every street, suffered none to 
remain in want, exhorted his son Hormazd to obey God 
'' and seek refuge in him alone. His administration, which 
promised equal laws, personal security, and suppression of 
^ J^fisudal’tyrannies, was doubtless a mighty revolution, so far 
"as the old aristocratic nobles were concerned, many of 
^ J". whom were driven out of Persia proper into Scistan, where 
fe/i. ^ the Afghan clans still represent the old Jealous hate of cen- 
tralized government Though labor was freed from many 
gaHing exactions, the feudatories were by no means extin¬ 
guished, and the people, brought directly under the strong 
hand of royalty, were subjected to strict sumptuary laws 
and stem reli^ns diiciplines.. It is charged that, while 
destroying the great nobles who endangered the throne, 
Ardeshir not only retained a noble class distinctly marked 
^ off from the masses, but held to the necessity of a per¬ 
manently poor class, as a durable basis for the political 

• Utndowt ^ GM, chip. xviL Malcolm: Hat«ry ^ Ptrti*, CUn^i 
^ _ Orknt, ij. 3«s. - 
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structure.^ Many cruelties are ascribed to his penal legis¬ 
lation, while he is credited with many mitigations of older 
customs. 

But whatever merits entered into his system, it was cer¬ 
tainly the union of Church and State in the most aggressive 
form. Tlie sentiment, already quoted as ascribed to him, 
that a people without religious institutions is a monstrous 
form of society, meant a great council of priests, in whom 
was vested direct control over the descent of property, over 
police and private affairs, and who had the principal voice, 
through their chief, in determining what were the last in¬ 
structions of tlie king before his death concerning the 
succession to the tlironc, which could only be filled by a 
sworn servant of Ahura.* In an empire which for cen¬ 
turies had been the home and the debating-ground of 
religions (of Mazdeism, Buddhism, Hellenism, and Christi¬ 
anity), he let loose the hounds of a merciless intolerance,— 
the old Avestan hate of the unbeliever in Ahura, tlie fierce 
exclusiveness that lurks in the worship of a monarchical 
will. He destroyed every graven image, trampled out 
every foreign cult, and put his host of Mobads at the head 
of the State. Till tlie Arab came to substitute for Mazde¬ 
ism a god and prophet as jealous as its own, the law of 
Ahura was the government of Iran. Here and there a 
Sassanian king was great enough to bring out its human¬ 
ities rather than its fanatic zeal; but most of the line were . 
persecutors. The chronicles tell us that Ardeshtr com¬ 
manded his Mobads to provide one of their number who 
should “ divest himself of the body, and bring intelligence » 
of- heaven and hell.” Hence tlie Vision of Arddi-VJr^, 
who is selected out of forty thousand, as tlie one sinle% 
saint, to receive the revelation in sleep. The work whereof 

I (tobineau: Hhiairt dtt Ptrttt, U. 616, ‘ 

* NBldeke (Tabari, p. a6) racord* bim u hxring ftdfiUad an oaih bit anoeator Sftwfn to 
deatroy every Araacide. XtSiaka tbhka he ia ovciratad, and was a cruet ambirioos 
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this Story is the mythical explanation is in substance pre¬ 
served, and combines the two opposite elements of tlie 
Avestan faith to which we have referred. Led through all 
the spheres by guardian angels of the Avesta, and with 
performance of its sacred rites, tliis older Dante beholds 
in types of sense the rewards and punishments of Mazdean 
futurity. Amidst the delights of heaven arc the spirits of 
all who have observed the solemn festivals, — the priests 
and their attendants, the heroes of the faith, the souls of 
shepherds and husbandmen, and makers of gardens and 
fertilizing streams. In fetid winds and waters of hell, in 
night and cold, tormented by demons, and horrible food, 
are not only shedders of innocent blood, slanderers, ex¬ 
tortioners, sensualists, hypocrites and liars, defrauders of 
labor and oppressors of the poor, betrayers of trusts, 
but breakers of the ritual observances and laws of purifica¬ 
tion, even those who have wept for the dead, or slayers of 
four-footed animals, such as water-dogs, and in general 
all who have befriended those hostile to the faith.' A 
-i.' ’ naore-.extended versioii of the book shows it intended 
to -announce that all existing religions but the Mazdean 
were {inventions of the enemy, and to embody the pur¬ 
pose of the revival, which was to put an end to tlic long- 
1 * continued ferment of differing creeds in Iran,* 

But if such was its purpose, the multiplication of beliefs 
which followed it, and the profound influence of the Sassa- 
nian empire on the development both of Christianity and 
Islam, show that the native energy of Mazdeism could not 
be confined to these destructive channels. And we arc 
disposed to think that the work of Ardeshlr was essen¬ 
tially constructive; that it supplied the concentration of ^ 
forces, political and religious, needed to counterbalance 


; ' See DabietAn, i. 981-304. AnU-t-VIril ia mentioned in the later Yeahta ol the Av«xl^ 

^ and hit work ia believed to have been aent by NOahirvin, in the alxth ceotory, at a kind o( 
^, Mtadean Bible, to all the provincial govemort of the empire. (Ibid., sSsO 
..i' ' ■* ' Hittpirt dtt Pprtn, &. 630. 
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similar forces, — at least equally exclusive and tyrannical, 
— by whose rapid organization in the Western world the 
faith and freedom of Asia were alike threatened with 
destruction. 

The military and political energy of Ardeshlr was more 
than rivalled by the reign of his successor, Shapdr I., in 
whom all the pride of the Assyrian and the world-ambition 
of the Achaimenidan were renewed. ShapClr avenges the 
East upon the West He defies Rome, devastates her 
provinces, defeats her armies on their own soil, drags her 
emperor in triumph to Ctesiphon, his Persian capital, gives 
her legions a new general, and clothes an obscure fugitive 
from Antioch with tlie imperial name. The inscriptions 
give no support to the story of shocking barbarities in¬ 
flicted on the captive Valerian.^ An immense irrigating 
system of canals, and a dike twenty feet broad and twelve 
hundred feet long, built to turn the Karun upon the plains 
around a city of his own creation, were monuments of his 
devotion to Ahura’s law, — another grand type for Iranian 
hero-worship, which did its best to make him immor¬ 
tal in stone. There stands his statue, a colossal image 
twenty feet high, hewn out of the natural rock, of noble 
proportions, the hand resting on the sword.* That tower¬ 
ing head-gear, with eagle’s wings poising the globe in air, 
speaks the true ShdhAn-shAh, — the king aspiring to god- 
hood by right of will. And again the sculptures show 

* Aocnrdlnx to FirdCkd, SbapOr, visitinc Roum (Ctesipbon), mi taken by the emperor when 
under the influence ot wine, tewed in (he ikin of an am, and thrown into priion, whence he 
wee delivered by a youns girl of Iranian deecent, who tween to keep bit tecret by everytbiog 
tacred in ail exJiting Teligloot, and by her love and fear for the Lord of Iran. She toftent 
the att'elcin with milk, and they escape together. When Ute emperor in hit turn ia defceiad 
and takes pnaooer, ShapOr revengea bicaeeif by cuttiitg oil bit ears, piercing hit note, tad cast' • 
hg him into prison; while the people of Roum refute to reoogntM him, hit name w acctnrtsd, 
hit altars are cast down, hia btehop’t croseee and girdiee bunied. ** Roum and Canoed) diStr 
no more, for the voice of the Meatiah'a faith it dead-*' (Mohl't firdin, v. 465.} The on* 
biatorkal character of this legnad it dear enough. Tebart celebratm bitvirtuet (Niitdeke, 
PP- 3 t* 33 h among them hh diatributioa of treaaurea to tbe poor 00 hia acoettloo, and bia 

, deference to the dalma of his nobles. '' 

* See Rawiintoa t StvttM Manarthy, p. 60$. e ^ 
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him riding in triumph, holding a conquered Caesar with 
one arm while he guides his steed with the other, the em¬ 
bassies of nations on tlieir knees around him, pleading for 
mercy or for ransom for tlie royal captive, it would seem, 
in vain. How these Persians seized the historic value of 
his achievement, lavishing upon it such munificence of 
art as that of the great tablet representing his triumph by 
a hundted and fifty figures, animal and human! Their 
colossal carving delighted in the theme of the royal sons 
of Ahura charging the children of Ahriman on steeds full 
of nervous power, kings dead and still beneath their feet, 
or Ahriman himself grovelling in chains before them. 
Never was tlic heroic ideal of Mazdeism so fulfilled as 
in this Sassanian line. They more than made good the 
terrible prestige won by Parthian arms; holding Caesar 
after Caesar at bay, carrying one away captive, annihilating 
the splendid army of a second, and defeating a third, 
dternating defeat with victory, for centuries the only coun¬ 
terpoise to the power that was to rule the world at last. 
Gibbon describes it as the height of the Emperor Julian’s 
• ambition, “ despising the trophies of a Gothic victory, to 
chastise the haughty nation ” which, as he had said in his 
satire on the Caesars, had so defied the Roman arms tliat 
ill a war of three hundred years they had not subdued a 
single province of its dominion.' But the chastisement 
fell upon his own head, and he died amidst his routed and 
panic-stricken army, retreating from the desperate courage 
of a people who dared to sacrifice all they possessed that 
the invader might be fought with famine and fire, if heroic 
swords should fail.* 

Shapfir II., the conqueror of Julian and his magnificent 
Roman and Arabian army, was as great a general as the 
first of his name. In his youth he delivered Iran from 



* CiSbon, X3ur. 

* Gibbon’i noble duixtr on the expeditioo of Jalkn. 
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the earliest incursions of Arab hordes; in his maturity he 
imposed a degrading treaty on Rome. KhosrCi I. and II. 
were equally famous in the Roman wars; the latter cap¬ 
tured Jerusalem, and his general failed to take Byzantium 
only from the want of a fleet. In all his campaigns 
against Rome the first Khosrfl was never defeated but 
once, and his treaty with Justinian, framed upon terms 
of equal advantage to both empires, became historic by 
a provision which enjoined upon that persecutor of Greek 
culture to receive again the seven great heathen teachers 
whom he had banished, and restore their freedom of 
speech. Yezdegerd,^ the last of the line, though not him¬ 
self a soldier, but inclined to the luxurious habits of the 
old Persian kings, vigorously resisted the Moslem invasion 
in the seventh century for twenty years, and only yielded 
at last to a fanaticism of conquest before which no nation 
on the earth could stand. 

And the spirit of the Sassanian kings was always 
shared by the local chiefs, when it was itself heroic; and 
when it was tyrannical or weak, they recalled the old liber¬ 
ties of Iran, and either dethroned the monarch or dismem¬ 
bered the State.* They set aside Kob4d for his adherence 
to the communistic schemes of Mazdak, and after his death 
determined the succession. When Hormazd IV., after 


* Yexdegerd, called " the Wicked ” by Tabari, and by the priettly traditiona of Perm 
changed with every kind of oppreiaion and cruelty, eeems to have lived In interne ttrife with 
bia noblea and other privil^ed daaeea, who took their revenge on him for hia reristaooe to 
their authority. The ChtiaiUna on the contrary, who were humanely treated by him, aa 
well as the Jews, regarded hU memory with aSection, and called him ** the Blessed. 
(NlAdeka’s note to p. 75.) 

Similar differences of judgment attach to the memory of Hormaxd, the aon of Khoaril, 
whom FirdSat treata with great aevarity, while Tabari aayt he had iirife only with the piivi* 
leged chuaea, and waa a lover and benefactor of the poor. (Nbldeke, p. a64*) . < 

The struggle of the gnat SaaaaBiani with ibair noblat was vain. In tha later timee,the 
doernfUI of the State waa feteifaadowed by (be diaintegration caused by this dasa* «' ■ 

VarahrAn V. waa a brave, generous, and most popular priaca, funout for dealing juntly 
srith an dasaea of hia people, and forgiving aH his n^les who sought to deprive him of hii 
birthright (Malcolm, HitUry ^ Ptrtif, i. HU atoxy in (t« tpic of Firddlt is a moM 
fosdnaiing pictura of the hsro, the philosopher, and the salat.. . 

r ; * These contentions, as described tqr ^bai) *nd offreri^ were inoesaant. 
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years of beneficent government,became a despot, the tribes 
revolted under leadership of their chiefs, who dethroned 
him and repaid his cruelties by depriving him of sight 
Then they placed his general at tlie head of the State; and 
when forced to receive his son as their king they refused to 
be placated, even though a Roman army was brought to 
his assistance. This son Khosrfi II., called Parvlz, a man 
of capricious and cruel temper, but a great promoter of 
art, order, and social prosperity, when he fled behind the 
walls of Ctesiphon from the Roman army of Heraclius, 
was imprisoned and put to death by his indignant nobles,^ 
who had seen their cities burned, their sacred fires extin¬ 
guished, and their people tnansported by thousands at a 
time. It was Khosrfl II. who tore up Mahomet’s letter 
demanding submission to Islam, and flung its fragments 
into the Kara-Su, — which, says the Mussulman chronicler, 
shrank within its banks with horror, and refused to fertilize 
the land of a blasphemer. He had made Persia glorious 
abroad and.prosperous at home. He had plucked out of 
the hands of Rome the holy city of the Jews, which had 
co^^her such a terrible price, and made its hated Christians 
with their patriarch march out into captivity behind “ the 
trae cross,” — the sign of the godhood of their Christ 
changed into a trophy of Ahura. His palace was the 
ideal of Persian pride and splendor, and his throne was 
girded with the twelve signs of the zodiac. Yet when he 
basely yielded to the advance of the invader, — or rather, 
according to Tabart, when he overloaded the people with 
exactions, maltreated the nobles, and committed cruel¬ 
ties on soldiers and prisoners, — the patriotic chiefs forgfot 
everything but the personal dishonor, and, led by his own 
son, deprived him at once of life and crown.* 

In several instances the crown was seized by idolized 
generals, who made and unmade kings.* It was the army 

* Sa* A- a • NWdeke: TtUgri, p. 356. » IbM.', p, 39^ 
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that raised a daughter of KhosrO to the place of the first 
female ruler of Iran since the foundation of the empire, 
to be succeeded by her sister. The individual Will that 
had held its own throughout Iran for all these ages, and 
had spent its pride in upholding a throne of national 
glory, yielded its natural result when that throne was 
hastening to its fall. Pretenders to royalty arose every¬ 
where, as in Rome in the latter days of the Caesars; the 
crumbling crown was seized by hand after hand, and 
wrested from each within a few months. Province after 
province fell apart from the rest, and the empire was the 
prey of anarchy, simply from the absence of a personality 
great enough to stand as the ideal of these worshippers of 
heroic Will. It was this failure of the central ideal, not de¬ 
fect of courage, patriotism, or resource, which caused this 
great historic structure to go down before the blows of 
Rome on the one hand, and Islam on the other. The power 
of electing their king had come back to the nobles of Iran; 
but there was none to answer to the meaning of kinghood, 
and their selection of a prince of the old Sassanian line 
was a pathetic resort to legitimacy as their only hold upon 
the proud traditions of the State. In truth, the wealth and 
glory of Persia had made the imperial office a hotbed of 
vanity and luxury; and Iranian hero-worship had become 
dazzled by the vain show of earthly godhood with which it 
had clothed its object. The majesty of the Sassanian 
kings was lost, like the throne of Jemshtd, before the army 
of Heraclius had trampled on its pride. Yezdegerd had 
worn jewelry instead of armor. Khosrfi had been se-^ 
duced into lujoirious habits by the conquest of Jerusalem. 
Kob4d II. had* massacred his own family to secure the 
crown. The spoils captured and divided by the, Roman 
chiefs in the palace of Ctesiphon, the golden horse covwcd 
with precious stones, the silver camel, the heaped-up gems, 
and the jewelled carpets of inestimable price, revealed that 
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the souls of these later Sassanians had been buried under 
the splendors of the mine. The old ideal of the servant 
of Ahura could not go hand in hand with these Ahrimanic 
seductions; and the national spirit was already broken 
when the united frenzy of the Arab and tlie Sirocco won 
the decisive battle of Kadisiyeh, and tlic glorious standard 
of Persian hero-worship, the blacksmith’s apron, fell into 
the invader’s hands. Every successive battle proved more 
clearly, that, while an ideal loyalty inspired the Mussul¬ 
man, all-conquering mastership had departed from its own 
fatherland of Iran. Her vast armies were routed and ex¬ 
terminated by a handful of desert-born heroes, who had 
been scornfully called a lizard-eating, salt-drinking horde. 
When the elephants on which she had shifted the burden 
of defence that belonged to men, were once despoiled of 
their terrors by being turned upon their masters, the end 
had come; and the Persians saw their king, not at the 
head of his failing hosts, but in flight on the distant bor¬ 
ders.* The last of the Sassanians died miserably outside of 
kingdom, —none? knew certainly how or where. .His 
predecessors I had .been puppets of factions, and doomed 
victims of the passions on whose crests they had been 
lifted up to momentary power. Another stream of Iranian 
fire had become extinct, having burned tliis time more 
than four hundred years. . , 

. The Iranian ideal comes to its typical form for the Sas¬ 
sanians, and we may perhaps say for the Persian race, in 
Khosrfi. L, who received the enviable title of “ Soul of 
Sweetness” (^NHskirvdn), to which was added “The Just” 
{Al-Adil). His reputation among his contemporaries was 
unrivalled. Agathias speaks of Romans as well as Persians 
who regarded him as having “ reached the summit of phi¬ 
losophical and literary culture,”' being familiar through 
^nslators with the highest productions of Greek genius; = 


* HistarUtrum lAri, ti* xS. 
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and although he treats this tribute with evident doubt, he 
does not hesitate to declare him the greatest of Persian 
kings, not excepting Darius, or Cyrus himself.' Mahomet 
is said to have held himself fortunate in being born during 
the reign of such a prince.* The ideal of an age must 
have shared its spirit; and this was an age when power 
was everywhere purchased by cruelty, from Christian bish¬ 
ops who proved their piety by massacring Arians and 
Manichaeans, to the Mazdean king opening his reign, by 
putting to death his own relatives who conspired to set 
him aside, and exterminating the heresy of Mazdak, which 
was perhaps necessary, by the sword. Heraclius tortured 
Jews and heretics; and Justinian depopulated whole 
kingdoms, and destroyed more than ten times as many 
Samaritan lives alone in the name of Christ as Khosrd 
destroyed Christian ones in the name of Ahura.* In a 
period when law had not yet either given security or set 
limits to personal power, the main condition of political or 
military success was to act with resistless energy in what¬ 
soever of good or evil one had to do. It is certain that 
KhosrCl could show better reason for his appeals to the 
sword than most rulers of his time could for theirs. His 
principal wars with Rome were incited by the appeals of 
oppressed provinces and peoples to his humanity.* The 
heresy of Mazdak, which had already carried away the 
court, perhaps from policy through a natural reaction 
against despotism, against property and the family, w^ 
one of those communistic storms which any civilized gov¬ 
ernment must suppress, or itself perish.® The milita^ 
energy of Khosril was marvellous, and had not its equal in 
Eastern history. There was no Oriental enervation iii the 


.. ' ■ I v '*•>-5. : , . • 

X HisloriarwHiaritVt.*^ . , * Gibbon. 

' • Sm Gibbon, chaps.xSifi. rfvH (Mihtiw'f adltibo, il. pp* ^ Procopiof. 

Dt BtU. Vand. ii. And Finlajr! Othc* tkt pp- »84’^«88. t ' 
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will of this “king of kings.” His wars with the Romans 
were a succession of rapid and overmastering blows, such 
as the capture of Antioch and other Roman cities, with an 
initiative which reminds us of the victories of Prus.sia in 
her war with Austria. KhosrCl had the wealth of these 
great cities in his treasuries before Rome knew of his 
advance, and the foundations were laid in an hour of the 
prodigious riches which have made Persia the synonym 
of splendor ever since his day. He was never personally 
defeated but once. He made treaties in a grander style 
than other kings, — no ordinary truce between the stand¬ 
ing hates of Asia and Europe, but peace which was to 
be as endless as their wars might have been; the eternal 
Aflura in place of an eternal Ahriman, — the glorious 
consummation of the universe. And when peace had to be 
broken^ he pursued war also equally in the spirit of his 
faith, tfll he had secured fully equal terms with the con- 
queroigfe^of all other nations but his own. If the Christian 
dogrfa, •at least as intolerant as his own, should not be 
ex^lle<j! from Persia, it should not propagate there; and 
if Persian must give up her guardianship of the eastern 

f f the Euxine, Rome must pay thirty thousand 
>f gold annually for an undetermined future. Only 
us could check his path to the mastership of the 
and from Arabia to the Transoxanian tribes, his 
dictated order and dynastic succession. Besides 
inflicting on Justinian the intolerable disgrace of an an¬ 
nual subsidy, he forced him to advance seven years pay¬ 
ment of the same,'thereby impoverishing the empire and 
crippling its resources for supplying mercenary troops.' 
Rome in no condition to bear this drain. . Justin¬ 
ian’s administration was the most expensive and wasteful 
^thi^t lisuil been known for a long period.- .‘At the same'time 
the pky of the soldiers was cut idowu and came irr^ularly, 

* FtBl«y; Gr»*t4 tm44rJJki RtimiUi 
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mercenaries were put in the place of provincial troops, and 
foreigners placed in command; the army was in disorder, 
and revolts incessantly weakened its discipline. Justinian 
failed to support his best generals, who alone, by the un¬ 
aided force of military genius, sustained the fortunes of 
his decaying empire against every discouragement from 
within. 

It was the Persia of KhosrCi that brought to light 
the failing energies of Rome, and in every campaign 
showed far more energy than her mighty rival. There 
can be little doubt that his armies displayed more indi¬ 
vidual valor than their opponents, who relied more on 
traditional Roman discipline, which, as we have just said, 
was already on the decline. Finlay mentions the circum¬ 
stance, strongly illustrative of our view of Iranian char¬ 
acter, that the Roman officers caught from the Persians 
the passion for personal prowess; ^ and nothing could 
have been more unfavorable to that subordination and 
precision in which the strength of their legions consisted. 
KhosrCl brought all the States into political unity and in¬ 
spired them with a common loyalty, — an unprecedented 
achievement, and of itself sufficient to prove him the 
greatest ruler Persia had known. The old system of gov¬ 
erning them by satraps, so fertile of fraud and dissension, 
was superseded by a fourfold division of the empire, each 
fourth being placed under a prefect, and including several 
provinces. Central supervision was maintained not only by 
the old expedient of official espionage, but by personal in^- 
spection. In both these ways Khosrd appears to have dili¬ 
gently watched over the comfort and security of the poorer: 
classes,, to whose^appeal special courts of inquir}r,/t(rere 
always open, i. Poor, and orphan children.wcrt ^e care 
of the State, and officials^ were ^bidden to cany the poor 
in their bosoms. For,this kind;of virtue the Mahometan 

* Tiainyi Crntt tmdtr th* p. >sS. 
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writers give him highest credit. Mirkhond relates that he 
executed eighty tax-gatherers at one time for extortion, 
and rendered taxation uniform, systematic, and moderate; 
exempting women, together with the vcr>^ old and the very 
young. Many hundred years after his time, the people of 
Ctesiphon showed strangers a little house hard by the ruins 
of his palace, as a memorial of the humanity of the just 
king. When about to build a palace, KhosrA gav^c or¬ 
ders that all the buildings on the spot should be bought, 
and the highest price paid to their owners. But one poor 
old woman refused to sell her little homestead, saying that 
she would not give up the king’s neighborhood for the 
whole world; whereat the king was so pleased, that he 
not only allowed the house to stand, but so improved it 
that it lasted longer than his palace itself.' “ Irregularity 
with justice,” added a courtier, " is better than symmetry 
purchased by wrong.” The legend grew, of course always 
to the greater honor of the hero. Thus the serv'ants of the 
palace complained to the king that the paintings on its 
walls were suffering from the smoke that came from the 


^ old woman’s fire; but Khosrii commanded that the pic¬ 
tures should be renewed as often as they needed it, and 
that no one should molest the hearth of the poor.* It is 
; < related that being sick, the king was advised by his phy- 
sicians to take as a remedy pounded brick from a ruined 
Persian' town; but when the messengers returned from 
'Searching after it, they reported that not a ruined town 


was to be found in his dominions. When warned against 
going abroad without protection, he wrote: “Justice is the 
protection of kings.” “ All I give to worthy people is 
saved, not lost” .“The happiness of his people is a 
better defence for a king than armies, and .justice a bet¬ 
ter fertilizer'of hk lands than the happiest climate ” To 

I •' (twelfth eentoiy), ZtiUeAr. J. DtttUcJk. AftrgML Gntlbch. 
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his son Hormazd he left this last injunction: “ Remem¬ 
ber the poor; and be not seduced by indolence and self- 
indulgence.” And the pious son of Islam, catching this 
broad humanity of an unbeliever, concludes, — “ Since 
death has not spared this great prince, the wise man 
should not attach himself to the goods of this world.” ^ 

A true Zoroastrian, KhosrCl reorganized industry, and 
encouraged agriculture. After the fashion of model Ori¬ 
ental kings, he established a fixed land-tax, and advanced 
seed and implements to the husbandmen * His laws pro¬ 
vided for reclaiming waste lands; he enforced irrigation, 
punished idleness, and opened good roads through the 
empire. The great dike of Shuster, built of immense 
stones clamped together, is claimed as his work. To 
purify administration, the official “jackals” throughout the 
country were put to death.* To increase population, mar¬ 
riage was made compulsory, immigration encouraged, and 
colonists from conquered countries were settled on the 
land.* To protect his empire from the nortliern hordes, 
he completed the long wall commenced by Kob4d, famous 
as the barrier of Gog and Magog, of stones seven feet thick 
and twenty feet long, without cement, and which still 
stands stretching three hundred miles along the Georgian 
mountains; and in every treaty with Rome he jealously 
stipulated that both empires should unite in guarding these 
borders from the common foe. It was a curious instaince 
of the intermingling of barbarous with humane impulses^ 
which characterized this great type of Iranian Will, that he 
built a new city out of the spoils of his terrible Syrian cam-. 
paign,—a march as merciless to life as it was rapacious 
of booty, — put his Syrian captives into this new home as 
like as possible-toThat from which they were exiled, and 

I Mirkhond : HUtoir* dtt Ssuattidft, traniUted by De Sacy. 
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made it an asyliim for Greek slaves. As he forsook the 
use of wood for that of stone in his public buildings, so he 
seemed to possess the gift in administration of putting 
everything to new and permanent uses. Thus the past and 
future of Persia centred in him. He revived the old code 
(or rather moral and political maxims) of Ardeshir, and 
so ennobled it that its important features parsed over into 
the golden age of tlic Mussulman caliphs. He made the 
priesthood watchers over the interests of tlic people by- 
inspection of the conduct of officials. Above all, his 
services to literature and philosophy conferred immortal 
renown on his country and his race. Even on the Mus¬ 
sulman conquerors his intellectual reputation produced a 
kind of messianic awe, and took the usual mythical form 
of a childhood, before which the aged counsellors of the 
kingdom bent to hear a wisdom higher than their own.^ 

: The testimony of Agathias to his encouragement of free 
discussion on theological and cosmical questions is qualified 
• by tlie Byzantine’s studied contempt for the sophist Uranius, 
with whom he declares the king to have been infatuated, and 
by his vivid description of the disappointment of the seven 
Greek scholars at tlie whole character of Persian civiliza¬ 
tion, which tliey had painted in ideal colors before their 
arrival at the court According to Agathias, these cul¬ 
tivated men hurried away, persuaded that it would be 
better to suffer immediate martyrdom on reaching .their 
native country than to endure the spectacle of such bar¬ 
barous customs and corrupt administration. But the 
. Greek historian evidently writes under a strong bias 
against “ the barbarian,” and contradicts that high repute 
of Persia in enlightened Athens on which the sages had 
f based their glowing expectations, and in regard to which 
* . ^ the Athenians could not have been mistaken.’ The trans- 


' MiAhood. I>« Sacy'a tnnsUtioQ of KfUdeko’t 7*«d«r^ 
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cendental natui;e of the questions discussed at the court 
of Khosrfl, although put in a ridiculous light by the shal¬ 
low chronicler, prove intellectual tastes and sympathies 
of a high order. Here was a king of Asia who made 
actual what Alexander had dreamed; who had set trans¬ 
lators at work upon all the great philosophies and poems 
of Greece; who could read and discuss them; who took 
pride in furnishing every aid to the Greek-speaking world 
for acquiring a knowledge of his country and its institu¬ 
tions;^ who founded colleges and schools;* who stands out 
as a calm rationalist in relief against the fanaticism of his 
day; who compelled the priesthood of Ahura to meet and 
tolerate the speculative and religious thought of the world ; 
who opened his arms to the representatives of Greek cul¬ 
ture when their schools had been closed and their voices 
silenced by the Christian Church and State; and who made 
special provision for their liberty of teaching in his treaty 
with Romc.^ “ He began his reign,” says Mirkhond, “ by 
proclaiming that his power did not extend over the con¬ 
sciences of his subjects, since only the All-seeing could 
judge the heart; that justice, not caprice, should govern 
his judgments, and that administrative reform was his 
first duty. Behold the reward of righteousness; time has 
not been able to destroy the palace of KhosrO.”* His 
interest in physical studies was a rare thing in that age, 
and could least be expected in an Asiatic monarch; and 
his medical school at Susa embraced tlie study of phi¬ 
losophy and poetry. His vizier, Abu-zurd-Mihir, raised 
from the lowest ranks through the penetration of the king, 
is starcely less famous for wisdom and humanity thain 

, »• i . '‘•■'rs*/:.' 

- j . ' ' 

1 Thraufch hw f>v«r{t« htterpreMr, Seisiui, to whom Agathui wu lodobtod for what b« 
has recorded (Histoty, iv. 30, Latxo). •'' 

* So say* Malcolm, i. ira 

• NaideVe! roAir/, p. Ida. ' ' ■ -. 

' « Mirkhond; StutgiuMt Khtf*. traoslattd by Oa Sacy.'^See tito'Zt^mta-uJ-TMttrikk. 
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Khosrd himself.^ FirdClst records his magnificent declar¬ 
ation of the rights of conscience. 

But Khosrfi’s greatest services to future ages were per¬ 
formed in collecting and preserving the heroic legends of 
Iran, which were destined to become immortal as the Shdh- 
N4meh, or Book of Kings; and in bringing out of India, 
and transmitting through a Pehlev! version to all languages 
of the civilized world the oldest Bible for Rulers, — the 
marvellous Sanskrit Apologues, which arc known to us, in 
substance, through tw'O variations, the ” Hitopadc^a ” and 
the “ Pancha-tantra,” — as the noblest treasury of practical 
wisdom .and humane culture in the Oriental world. In 
what form this old Book of Wisdom was brought into 
Persia we cannot now tell; for, like the rest of the native 
Persian literature of tlie Sassanian period, the translation 
made by order of KhosrO perished at the Moslem con¬ 
quest. We know it only through an expanded Mahome- 
tan-Persian version of the fifteenth century,—ihe “ AnvAr-i 
Suluilt," or “ Lights of Canopus,” — and from the Arabic 
^version of the eighth century of the “ Book of ‘ Kalllah and 
Daoinah,”' of which the other was a secondary revision.® It 
is reasonable to suppose that the king’s Pchlcvl translation 
.much more closely resembled the Hindu originals we have 
named, than do these later Mahometan ones. While the 
“Pancha-tantra” and the Hitopade^a ” themselves ma¬ 
terially differ from each other in their list of fables, and still 
more in the maxims which are thickly strown among them, 
they are alike in their extreme directness and simplicity of 
form, which is in absolute contrast with the verbose and 
hyperbolic language of the later Persian “Anv4r-i Suhaili.” 
Besides this difference of style, the Persian work contains a 
very large amount of material not to be found in either of 

* See chap, on Shih'Nimeh. 

* Bo4h have been tranatated into Enfiiah, — a*ulifamnoAf bjr KoatchbaU, 1S19; 
4M (he ..4MIMVI SMAai/i, by Eaatwick, >854. 
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the others, and is thoroughly Persian in its character. But 
the spirit of all three is one and the same; and throughout 
ail the changes undergone by this venerable Gospel of the 
Duties of Kings, there is no marring of the soul of justice, 
tenderness, nobility, and ^reverence for humanity which 
pervades these genial talcs and aphorisms; no lowering of 
the tone of serious remonstrance and rebuke, of high ex- 
hoitation couched in parable and hint and maxim; no wav¬ 
ering from the standard set before the sovereign, at the 
beginning of the " Anvir-i Suhail!,” when he accepts labor 
and trial for “ the repose of his oppressed subjects and 
the peace of the poor among his people,”* and at the end 
when his epitaph reads, — 

“ Two things life offers, — fame, the virtuous deed. 

Save these, * All things are subject to decay? 

Injure not others, help men to succeed ; ‘ , 

Thus shalt thou reap a blessing for to-day — 

And the next world, when this hath passed away.”* 

FirdClsl tells us the legend, that Barsuyah the physician* 
brought word to Khosrfi of a Hindu book which taught 
how to bring the dead to life, where the wise interpreted 
the teaching to mean resurrection from the death of ignor¬ 
ance ; and being successful in committing it piecemeal to 
memory, he brought it to Persia in great joy, saying, “ The 
ocean of wisdom has indeed come to us,” and begged of 
the king that the vizier in re-editing it might make the 
opening a memorial of himself. 

: (This dumb morality, and the reverence for a Providen-. 
tial destiny, which is equally prominent in the Mahom- ■ 
etan version, is in substance identical with the hom©ly» 
practical, uninspired tone of the Hindu books, through 
all the difference .of form. We may be sure that KhosrCl’s 
information-of..the world-famed book, “ whose wisdom in 
all that befits a king'^had been compiled from the speech 

* AnvOr'iStAaiO, p. 70. * • Ibid., p. 
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of animals,*’ and his unspeakable desire to obtain it, were 
associated with these all-pervading qualities that make it 
so impressive to us; and if, as the Mahometan writer as¬ 
sures us, " his actions, as they may be traced in his justice 
and beneficence, his conquests of countries and his ways 
of soothing the hearts of his subjects, were based on the 
perusal of this book,” we can understand why it is that he 
stands at the zenith of royalty for all Persian and even 
Mahometan faith. 

The age of Khosrfi brings him into direct contrast and 
comparison with another great monarch of equal fame, but 
of far inferior qualities, the head of Christendom as he was 
of Heathendom, — the Roman emperor, Justinian, with 
whose name arc associated the compilation of Roman 
law and the general, though by no means final, suppression 
of Paganism in the Christian world. The most .striking 
difference is that the glory of Khosrfi is thoroughly per¬ 
sonal, that of Justinian external and incidental. Justinian 
was a bad administrator of the empire, financial, political, 
civil, religious; he was a bigot, and an extortioner from the 
poor. ” His victories and his losses,” .says Gibbon, “ were 
alike pernicious to mankind.” Italy and Africa were 
desolated; Vandals and Moors were slain by millions; and 
fifty thousand laborers were starved in a single district of 
Italy alone. “ KhosrCl,” says Procopius,' “ was a bad man, 
but it was Justinian who incessantly stirred up the Persian 
wars.” Under his system of taxation, landed proprietors 
were impoverished and reduced to the level of slaves; his 
civil-service system was far more corrupt than the Persian, 
his treasury filled with the open sale of offices. He cheated 
his troops of their pay, heaped abuse upon his best gen¬ 
erals, and left them unaided in face of overpowering foes. 
The whole empire was discouraged and demoralized at the 
moment when hordes of barbarians threatened its very 
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existence with incessant raids and terrible devastations. 
He even cut down the army to save expense, while he lav¬ 
ished immense sums on public buildings and churches and 
monasteries. He closed the schools of philosophy, and 
destroyed the municipal institutions of Greece. He abol¬ 
ished the Olympic games, but encouraged the frightfully 
riotous and internecine factions of the circus. He emptied 
the local treasuries of Greece, and gave over her cities to 
ruin. The central authority was broken down for all pur¬ 
poses but that of persecution, and its "place filled with tlie 
anarchical wilfulncss of soldiers, monks, usurers, sects, and 
officials. 

And perhaps one main reason, that with all the military 
prestige of the Roman empire it found itself again and 
again beaten back by Persia, lay in this premature dis¬ 
integration by the extortionate, selfish, and intolerant 
policy of Justinian and his successors. Nothing in his 
private character could justify confidence or quicken the 
failing patriotism of the empire. John of Cappadocia, 
notoriously the most villanous ecclesiastic of his day, was 
his special favorite. His early intrigues and crimes, and 
his uxorious submission throughout his long reign to the 
unscrupulous Theodora, whose vices filled all the best his¬ 
torical writers of the age with indignation and contempt, 
gave added impulse to the downward tendencies of tlie 
State.^ That dissolution of nationality into multitudes of 
discordant, rebellious wills, which befell the last days of 
Sassanian Persia, began at a much earlier moment in the 
Grieco-Roman empire; and in both, the compensation was 
a return in some measure to that force of personality 
which always conditions the passing away of old systems, 
and the entrance of new social or religious forces. 

It might be supposed that the new life thus introduced 
into the decaying frame of Justinian's empire was Chris- 
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tianity; but Christianity was itself the relipfion of the State, 
tlie narrowing creed, the rule of ecclesiastical councils and 
military edicts, tending to the utter annihilation of per¬ 
sonal freedom and rational inquiry. The new life which 
national disintegration indicated was the birth of heresy 
everywhere, the heroism of martyrs, the building up of a 
rival religion, which absorbed great sections of the Roman 
world. 

It is stated by Procopius, that the persecutions by Jus¬ 
tinian of Christians and Pagans alike not only caused great 
religious revolts in various parts of the empire, which re¬ 
sulted in multitudes of deaths by suicide and war, and 
great accessions to Paganism and Manicha.M'sm, but that 
by reason of them great numbers fled for shelter to nations 
outside of Roman or Christian sway.' His superstition 
made him a willing tool of an intolerant priesthood, so that, 
as Gibbon says, “his whole reign was a uniform yet various 
scene of persecution.” He gave bishops the right to use 
the military arm to compel conversion.s. He was so fool¬ 
ish as to believe that all the heresy in his empire could be 
abolished by a three months’ warning to be converted or 
banished, and Paganism be destroyed by inqui.sitors; also 
for the crime of a creed, he stamped out almost the 
whole nation of the Samaritans, from which his Master had 
brought a type of humanity to rebuke the priests and Lc- 
vites of his own race. He refused unbelievers in Christian¬ 
ity the right to testify, to teach, or to bequeath, and imposed 
death as a penalty for refusing baptism. But by the irony 
of events, this arch-persecutor of heretics died not without 
the taint of heresy upon his name. 

Every portion of the empire was devastated by these 
systematic attempts to eradicate both Pagan and hereti¬ 
cal belief,2 and the Byzantine historians even talk of a 

t Pmcopiii*: HiU0rin ArctttM, xL 
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depopulation of the world by his religious wars.^ The 
ecclesiastical writers themselves denounce the imperial 
couple of “ Christian '* propagandists, whose very differ¬ 
ences and discords added to tlic general miseries.^ “They 
seemed not human, but some malignant form of demonic 
existence sent to plague mankind.”* Yet all their bar¬ 
barity failed to eradicate Paganism, which was destined 
to reappear in a more powerful form than ever, when the 
gigantic empire of Islam arose among the outposts of the 
empire, and drove back the advancing tide of Christianity 
from some of its fairest portions. Nor must we forget that 
this new fornt of Paganism not only drew under the shelter 
of its wings some of the best elements of Christianity,* as 
well as of Mazdeism, but also contained within itself prin¬ 
ciples, spiritual and ethical, at least as elevated as the 
degenerate chureh of the later Roman empire. 

In truth, the fall of tlie Byzantine as well as that of the 
Persian State illustrates the destiny of politico-religious 
systems based on the authority of Will.® Justinian and his 
successors absorbed all tliose duties which truly educate 
the citizen, into absolute personal government, directed by 
the absolutism of a monarchical Church, whose sovereign 
will they claimed to represent Justin, Maurice, Phocas, 
Hcraclius, some of them really good and able men, all 
pursued the same policy of unifying the religious beliefs of 
the empire by the often barbarous exercise of despotic 
will; and so the destruction of all tliose broad national 
sympathies and institutions by which a people arc trained 
to obey good laws and confide in those who administer 
, them, went on in spite of every virtuous effort by the ruler 
to reconcile his system with the public good.® When tlie 

* Prooopiut: Artnna, xviti. • IblcL, iii. • Ibid., xil 
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Persian empire neared its fall, it had gone through similar 
disintegrating phases, not so much from the absolutism of 
orthodoxy as from the weakness of monarchs who failed 
to justify the popular demand for heroic personal ideals. 
The logic of human nature brought a common result to 
both. But a new and stronger will tlian royal vicegerent 
of Ormuzd or of Christ appeared in the Allah of Islam, 
whose decrees wrought in his servant’s will with the re¬ 
sistless power of Fate. 

There is indeed another side to this picture of Ju.stinian, 
which has doubtless been colored by partisan feeling. 1 lis 
private habits seem to have been pure,' and his passions 
under control. There arc evidences of real humanity in 
his re-enactment of Constantine’s law against gladiatorial 
shows; and his literary and artistic tastes were proved by 
a multitude of public works, as well as by his constant 
intercourse, within the limits of his creed, with men of 
high culture in every department of thought and iiction. 
In all these respects he is not discredited by comparison 
with his great contemporary. He was a centre of illustrious 
men; his great architect Anthemius, his great jurist Tri- 
bonian, his great generals Bclisarius and Narses, his great 
historian Procopius, were a glory of which any em'peror 
might be proud. Above all, the devotion of the great 
legal talent of the age to the codification of Roman law 
out of the confused heap of traditions, decisions, and special 
codes gathered from the writings of forty civilians, and the 
concentration of bvo thousand treatises into fifty books; the 
separation of all these data into their historical elements 
and order of growth, and the stamping of the whole with 
the fruits of Roman civilization in the jurispnidencc of his 
own time, — this marvellous substructure of the legislation 
of the modern civilized world is an achievement which 

I It win nnt do to attach too much confidence to the iiimnse revehtioni oT Prci00{>ius, in 
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may well immortalize the names of all who had share in 
its accomplishment. For the public spirit, the persevering 
energy, the legal acumen and research required for this 
vast undertaking, the praise belongs to Justinian and the 
great lawyers whom he selected for it, — especially to Tri- 
bonian, the master-spirit of the whole. But that which 
constitutes the immortal value of the Pandects and the 
Code does not belong to that age, or to its ruling spirits 
in government or law. Their best was not the work of 
Christian emperors. Their limitations to the *' patria po- 
testas; ” their steps towards testamentary justice, towards 
the emancipation of women and of slaves; their broad 
recognition of the jus gentium or laws of universal appli¬ 
cation as distinguished from the privileges of Roman de¬ 
scent or rights of conquest, — whatever gives breadth and 
permanent value to this monument of jurisprudence was 
mainly the work of a nobler and freer age, the product of 
the spirit infused into Roman law by the great Stoic school, 
centuries previous, when they brought the equity of their 
philosophical Law of Nature” to bear upon the accumu¬ 
lating laws of nations and the prx'torian edicts by which 
tlicse were administered as nearly as possible upon a com¬ 
mon basis; and not only upon tlicse, but upon the civil 
law of the Roman State, as developed through successive 
ages and codes.* The effect of this grand ethical con¬ 
ception of Stoicism was the rapid adjustment of laws to 
universal principles of justice and the rights and duties 
of humanity. The great age of Roman jurisprudence 
covers tlie reigns of Hadrian and the Antonincs.^ The 
imperial constitutions which succeeded that period are 
marked by reaction to despotic sway, and by increasing 
servility in the construction and interpretation of laws. 
And the treatment of tliis nobler legislation by Justinian 

* See Heine’* Ancitmt p. 6 $. 
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and his supple parliament of jurists was in full keeping with 
these accepted requirements of the interests of the State. 
Besides avoiding the freer and purer spirits of the old re¬ 
public, tliey corrupted tlie records of these best days of 
the empire, and blotted out the noblest statutes, which 
they dared not indorse. And so unscrupulously was this 
done, that “ the contradictions of the Code and Pandects 
still exercise the patience and subtilty of modern civil¬ 
ians." ^ How far the same hands arc responsible fur the 
disappearance of the greater portion of the literature and 
data of Roman jurisprudence is uncertain; the cliarge of a 
deliberate purpose to destroy what did not suit the tles- 
potic aims of Justinian hjis no other ground than the sup¬ 
pression and corruption already mentioned. But the work 
which was to supersede them came very near to sharing 
their fate; and it is said that all the manuscripts of the 
‘Pandects arc derived from one original, preserved with 
devout care in the palace of the Florentine republic.® 

The jurisprudence of Justinian was in fact no exception 
to the general spirit of his reign. Whatever the oppor¬ 
tunities, afforded by his grand sur\'cy of national experi¬ 
ence, he discovered no means of staying the degeneracy 
of Roman civilization. As compared with Constantinople 
at this period, Persia was a country of order and law. The 
horrible anarchy of the circus, with its incessant blood¬ 
shed and sensuality (so vividly described by Gibbon),® 
stimulated to its worst excesses by the emperor’s own 
eager support and encouragement of the most barbarous 
of the factions,* was unparalleled in any heathen land. 
In the ferocious brawl of the Nika sedition, the best part 
of the city was ravaged and burned by the savage factions 
of the Blues and Greens, and thirty thousand persons 
slaughtered, — a carnage suppressed only by tlie vigor 

* Gibbon, chap. xliv. * Ibid. • Ibid., chap. xl. 
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of Bclisarius. Yet these factions were deliberately en¬ 
couraged by the imperial champions of Christianity and 
law. The long, lingering decay of the Byzantine empire, 
— plucked by barbarians and assailed by Turks, torn by 
political and religious factions, by strife with Rome and 
Alexandria, crazed with theological disputes, — was one 
wretched commingling of rebellion, assassination, and dis¬ 
traction, dominated only by the insane endeavor to enforce 
uniformity of religious belief. The military and adminis¬ 
trative genius of Heraclius furnished the only check upon 
this headlong descent. And when Persia fell under the 
sway of Islam, a future of intellectual and political great¬ 
ness opened upon her, in striking contrast with the mel¬ 
ancholy spectacle of this servile empire, the bequest of 
Justinian to his Church and his laws. 

The fierce intolerance of Justinian, though in extreme 
contrast with the spirit of his Persian rival, was entirely in 
accordance with that of most Sassanian kings. Mazdeism, 
like Judaism and Christianity, could not tolerate a different 
object of worship from its own, because this object of its 
worship was a single personal Will, ruling its worshippers 
by direct command. The bitter exclusiveness of the Per¬ 
sian Mobads betrayed itself whenever they were intrusted 
by their kings with power, as invariably as did that of the 
Christian priesthood and Moslem orthodox upon a like 
opportunity. The Sassanian line began with an exter¬ 
minating warfare upon all unbelievers in Ahura, whose 
holiness could not endure the presence of these servants 
of Ahriman; and their successors, for the most part, fol¬ 
lowed in the same track. From this intolerance the Jews 
were e.xceptcd, almost always continuing on good terms 
with the Persians, partly from a common veneration for 
the name of Cyrus, and partly from the very intensity of 
exclusiveness common to Ahura and Jahveh, which,, com¬ 
bined with great ethical resemblance, strongly suggested 
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tliat they were one and the same God.- The comparative 
weakness of the Jews and their hatred of Rome were also 
points of attraction for the Sassanian monarchs, who found 
Christianity far more dangerous than Judaism, and especi¬ 
ally after its ascension to the throne of the Ca:sars. ShapOr 
I., the great conqueror, was believed, from the inscription 
at Haji-Abad, to have embraced Christianity; but the 
reading has been shown by Haug to be erroneous. That 
he first encouraged Mani and then banished him, is uncer¬ 
tain tradition; that the great heretic returned, to be put to 
death by Varahrdn II., is not improbable.^ ShapOr II. was 
persecuting the Christians when Constantine came to the 
throne. Yezdegerd I., converted to Christianity, falls into 
deadly strife with the Magi, and is called *' the W’icked; ” 
then recurring to Mazdeism, he inflicts barbarous penalty 
on the Christians for five years. VarahrAn I. puts them 
to torture. Yezdegerd II. imposes Mazdeism by force on 
the Armenian church (450 A.D.), and having quelled the 
revolt of Vartan, makes martyrs of all who would not 
recant. KhosrCl II., professing Christianity, devout slave 
of the Virgin and of St. Michael, and husband of a Chris¬ 
tian woman, surrendered Jerusalem to the ferocity of Jew¬ 
ish and Persian priests, who massacred or banished tlic 
whole Christian population, on pretence of punishing them 
for hiding " the true cross.” 

That this chronic intolerance proceeded from the nature 
of personal Will as the ideal of worship, is evident from the 
fact that tlicse Sassanian kings, so far from being men of 
cruel disposition were generally, in civil affairs, benevolent 
and just. To Hormazd I. is ascribed the institution of a 
court for trying complaints of the poor against the rich, over 
which he often presided. The chief persecutor of Christian- 

' Alihoagh the Mvage cnielty of his execution, as lietcribcd by Tabari (Nl 4 deke, pt 47X 
it probably a fiction, at any rate Maniclueism was fiercely persecuted, thou({h iu no wise |Mtt 
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ity, VarahrAn V., was held a model king in his treatment 
of his people, and in his regard for arts, sciences, and all the 
functions of the State.^ Pdr6z, also intolerant, remitted all 
taxes during a seven years’ drought, distributed com and 
money, and used every e.xpedicnt for the preservation of 
his people. Shapftr II., as bitter in his treatment of Chris¬ 
tianity as he was heroic in his wars against Arabia and 
Rome, is credited with such maxims as these: “Words 
may be refreshing as the rain or sharp as a sword.” “ A 
spear may be drawn out of a wound, but a harsh word 
cannot be plucked out of a wounded heart.” Yezdegerd I. 
said that the wisest king is he who never punishes in anger, 
and follows his first impulse to reward the good. 

The obscure history of Mazdak and his school of com¬ 
munists is a striking illustration of our position, that Sassa- 
nian severities in religion were consistent with a consider¬ 
able degree of social and political freedom. This Mazdak 
admitted the national faith, but added a system of com¬ 
munism, abolishing marriage and property, and otherwise 
threatening the destruction of the whole social order. His 
following increased, till it became necessary to suppress 
tlic whole movement by the uprising of the better classes 
of the community. The king himself, Kob 4 d I., was infatu¬ 
ated with doctrines which would have swept away all royal 
government in an hour, and had to be dethroned. Restored 
by a Tartar army, he resumed his crown, forgiving his 
opponents, and discouraging the subversive school of 
Mazdak. Yet so deep-rooted was the evil, that KhosrCl 
on his accession is said to have been obliged to suppress 
it by putting to death a hundred thousand persons. How 
much of historical truth is contained in these traditions 
is uncertain. But the fact is unquestionable, that this 
revolutionary system had been suffered to reach wide 
diffusion before it was put down by force; and such dif- 
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fusion implies a free circulation and discussion of social 
theories, and a power of association among the working 
classes, which we should hardly expect to find in that 
period or in an Oriental State. The protests against 
luxury and monopoly ascribed to Mazdak, his puritanisin 
in diet and dress, and general preaching of self-restraint, 
hardly comport with the excesses which his followers arc 
said to have committed against decency, property, and 
peace. 

On the other hand, the persecution of the Manichxan 
heresy, botli in the East and the West, grew directly out 
of tlic religious motive we have already described. 
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T he invincible exclusiveness of Mazdean will-worship 
was conspicuous in its treatment of Mani, who repre¬ 
sented a natural growth of its own dualistic ideas, but 
combined tliesc with a wide eclecticism, the equally natural 
result of the intrusion of numerous races and religions 
upon the soil of Iran. All tradition is agreed tliat Mani 
had attained tlie largest culture possible in his day. He 
was an astronomer, a physicist, a musician, and an artist of 
eminence, who could use his gifts with great effect, not 
only to charm the public taste, but to illustrate his own 
written tliought. He had mastered the faith, first of the 
Magi, then of the Christians, and had travelled far and 
wide to the cradle-lands of other and older religions. It 
is not improbable that the eastern legend of his having 
sent out three apostles — Addas, Thomas, and Hermas 
— towards different quaiters of the world, and of his per¬ 
sonal relations with Scythianus and Terebinthus or Buddas 
(names that have no historic meaning, except as types of 
the Egyptian and Indian religions),* is simply the mythical 
expression of his eclectic metliod and wide religious sym- 
patliies.^ Some of the early Fathers connect him with 
Brahmanism.® His followers identified him with Christ, 
Buddha, Zoroaster, and Mithra, and believed that all these 
religious names meant the one solar Deity.* His acquain¬ 
tance with the Jewish Cabala and the Gnostic masters, 
who for a century had been constructing heretical systems 

* ArcbeUot: DitptUatio ntv* MantU, c. s*, S^< 
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out of the combination of Syrian and Greek ideas with 
Christian faith, was complete. In his large survey, he re¬ 
jected no belief by reason of prejudice against the system 
of which it formed a part. The asceticism and metem¬ 
psychosis of the Brahman; the emanation and emancipa¬ 
tion of the Buddhist; the mystical and prophetic element 
even in that Judaism whose Jahveh was in his belief a 
delusion and snare to man; the Dualism of the Persians, 
and the Saviour of the Christians, though under forms 
which materially differed from those of their respective 
orthodox creeds, — all entered into an elaborate system 
which seemed to be devised for meeting the largest number 
of special wants in an age of many conflicting religions 
and philosophical schools. When we add that he ap¬ 
peared in Persia at a time when two parties had arisen in 
the Mazdean church,— the one strongly dualistic, the other 
seeking to place a distinctly supreme unity beyond the 
two ethical contraries, — and that his own .sy.stem took an 
intermediate ground, in some respects differing from both, 
in some agreeing with one or the other, — there seems to 
be no sufficient reason for doubting, as the historian of 
Gnosticism has done,' that Mani really purposed to con¬ 
struct a universal system out of the ferment of beliefs 
in his time. I cannot agree with Matter that this was 
unnatural in a philosopher of that age and country. On 
the contrary, circumstances seemed to make it the most 
natural tiling in the world; and the probability is height¬ 
ened by the remarkable union of imaginative and rational¬ 
istic elements in the system itself. 

This Is the higher significance of Manichxism, and 
affords the true point of view for explaining the extreme 
intolerance with which it was pursued by the three great 
religions,—Mazdeism, Judaism, and Christianity. The war 
waged against it was a war of narrow dogmatism against 
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universal tendencies, however imperfect their expression, 
however distorted by the false lights of tlie day. Through 
all historical doubts and conflicting details the one fact 
stands fast, — that wherever Mani appeared, or his system 
found foothold, they were persecuted with a ferocity unex¬ 
ampled even in the ancient world.' VVe must ascribe this 
fact to the boldness and breadth of his eclecticism; to the 
promise of his method to solve all religious problems by a 
Gnostic insight beyond and above all outward revelation 
by church or book; to its rationalistic criticism of the cur¬ 
rent grounds of belief; and to the seeming claims of the 
new apostle or paraclete to rival the head of the Christian 
Church, and to supersede Zoroaster and Moses, — to all 
of whom he seemed to give a recognition by accepting 
just so much of every system as would give him a hear¬ 
ing with its disciples, while subtly undermining it by a 
more stringent logic and a refusal of implicit faith. Fir- 
dflsi reports Mani as saying that his painting proved him 
a prophet, and asserts that he was put to death for his 
image-worship. Only these signs of a larger mental scope 
and freedom can account for the peculiar violence which 
marked the Manichaian persecutions down to the Middle 
Ages, when the name was applied to numerous heresies 
as the very strongest term of hatred and reproach. By the 
necessity of their belief, and by the confession of the best 
of their opponents, the Manichxans were pure in their 
morals; and the charges brought against them were pre¬ 
cisely those of which the Christians had reason to know 
the worthlessness from their own experience of the same. 
Libanius the rhetorician, in his appeal to Constantine on 
their behalf, describes them as scattered over many coun¬ 
tries of the earth, injuring none, but suffering injuries from 
many; abstemious, and counting death a gain.^ Yet not 

1 Spiegel: EtAh. Alterik., ii Neaoder: Church Huifry, ij. 77a, 
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only was Mani cruelly put to death by VarahrAn the Sas- 
sanian king, but the Christian emperors from Constantine 
to Justinian, with but one or two exceptions, tried per¬ 
petually to exterminate tlie sect. They were burned at 
tlie stake by Vandals in Africa, and by Catholic Christians 
in Europe for six centuries.^ Augustine, converted from 
tlieir communion to Christianity, turned upon them with 
all tlic bitter and arbitrary injustice of which his passion¬ 
ate nature was capable. And later Christian apologists 
have argued a priori the necessity of immorality, as a 
result of the Manichman belief in the physical unreality 
of tlie Christ and in the impurity of the senses and sexual 
relations; unable to sec that the very same tendencies were 
important factors in Christian faith, and led not only to the 
exaltation of Jesus above all laws and conditions of matter, 
but to the meritoriousness of celibacy and the monastic 
life. In the same way the division of Manichxan believers 
into the two classes of “ hearers ’* and “ elect ” has been 
supposed to justify the same charges, in face of precisely 
similar distinctions in the Christian Church from the be¬ 
ginning to the present day! The Sassanians persecuted a 
Dualism which was the logical issue of their own creed, 
and the Jews a Cabalism which in substance they could 
find in their Talmud. 

Such evil treatment of a system which sought to find 
points of sympathy with every one of tlie great religions 
of tlie world, becomes the more remarkable the more fully 
these points are appreciated. It must be remembered that 
Mani claimed to be a Christian, and that he was thoroughly 
a Gnostic, and in some points even a Judaistic, Christian. 
In his depreciation of tlie senses, though Mani forsook the 
first principle of Mazdeism, yet he was very far from anti- 
Christian. Even his Dualism, Mazdean in substance, was 
almost equally in accordance with Christianity, in which 
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Satan corresponded to his Evil Principle, dominating man 
till deliverance should come in the Christ. The light 
shining in the darkness, which comprehended it not, was 
the substance of both Alexandrian and Catholic theology, 
the soul of the Gospel of John as well as of the Avesta; 
and the emancipation of the Good Principle was as posi¬ 
tively predicted by Mani as the triumph of Christ in the 
Gospels, or of Ahura in the Avesta. Nor is it easy to see 
how the developed creed of Christianity could have ob¬ 
jected to Manichocan Dualism as a religious dogma, since 
the Christian God was admitted to be unable to eradicate 
evil from the universe, and his unity had slipped into 
trinity, and this had so verged upon tritheism as to fill the 
Church witli irreconcilable contradiction and contention. 

But these very points of resemblance did but aggravate 
the intense and peculiar hatred of the three great religions 
to Manichacism as tlie most intolerable of heresies. And 
for this there was. a reason common to all tliree. They 
were all religions of personal Will. Jahveh, Ahura, 
Christ, were absolute sovereigns, whose laws, as personal 
commandments, permitted no rival authority, no suspense 
of faith, no balance of reasoning. In each of these reli¬ 
gions an omnipotent Will, consciously engaged on the 
affairs of men, was the centre of all motive, the sum of all 
rights and claims. Creation was simply the act of that 
Will; sin was violation of its command; hell was tlie con¬ 
sequence of its wrath; heaven was tlie reward of its ap¬ 
proval. What man was and was to be, what right and 
wrong meant, resulted directly from its determinations; 
and would have been other than they are, had these been 
different This absorption of all being into the sovereignty 
of Will made each of the three contending religions es¬ 
sentially intolerant It must deal with ail other religions 
as rivals and foes; and the more bitterly, the closer these 
seemed to be to its own communion. For reasons already 
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given, Judaism and Mazdeism came to an accommodation 
without change of face. Between Judaism and Christian¬ 
ity the hatred was mutual and made irreconcilable by ages 
of Christian persecution, — perhaps the blackest page of 
religious bigotry in the whole history of man, all in conse¬ 
quence of supposed crimes against the person of Christ. 
No peace ever dawned on the hates of Christianity and 
Mazdeism, symbolized in the eternal strife of Persia and 
Rome. But a mightier Will swallowed the will of Aluira ; 
and then came for Christianity another and more deadly 
conflict, lasting for agc.s, till at last Allah and Christ arc 
stilled by the new world-forces which connnand that reli¬ 
gion shall cease to be the worship of wills, and become 
the worship of univ'cnsal principles and laws. 

More intolerable, however, to Christianity than any out¬ 
side rival personality was a system which arose within its 
own hou.schoJd in rebellion against the authority not of 
Christ only, but of Will itself. The system of Mani substi¬ 
tuted principles for persons. This was the real though * 
scarcely recognized secret of the hate and fear. It was the 
handwriting on the wall predicting death to arbitrary will 
in the name of reason, and instinctively the Church sprang 
to efface it. It is admitted that Mani was true to his Iran¬ 
ian origin in his ready spring from abstractions to concrete 
forms; ^ tliat his conception of world-processes and cosmic 
powers was dramatic, so that light and darkness were not 
only opposite substances, but living powers contending in 
space. But this wa.s only the superficial poetic dress, Pic 
emphasized principles, and gave them a logical develop¬ 
ment inconsistent with personal caprice. He used Dualism 
not as the conflict of two opposite wills, one of which must 
triumph by the destruction of the other, but as the organic 
structure of the world, whereof all personal life is but the 

* Spiegel has uociced this, bot fails to see (h« deeper impersonality on which it rests. 
Britts AlUrtkny U. ao6. 
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temporary expression. He laid the basis of his creed not 
in intentional and positive commands, but in the logic of 
essential causes. A true Gnostic, he put reason for out¬ 
ward revelation, philosophy for special providence, and 
creation itself was but a single sequence in the evolution 
of the inherent relation of good and evil. This rationalism 
was his unpardonable sin; and his eclecticism, pressing 
eloments of all creeds into his scrv'ice, not to aggrandize 
a special God, but to work out his principles on the broad¬ 
est human scale, was simply an aggravation of it. We may 
here briefly illustrate our statement, before proceeding to 
that larger demonstration which its novelty may seem to 
require. 

Light and Darkness, or Good and Evil, in the Manichaean 
system, although defined respectively as spirit and matter, 
were not distinguished as spiritual and material in our sense 
of those terms. Light was not separated, as purely con¬ 
scious mind, from Darkness, as dead elemental substance. 
The moral distinction of good and evil controlled that dif¬ 
ference. Although coarser and cruder than light, darkness 
was not confined to bodies; although more spiritual than 
darkness, light was not? confined to spirits. The two 
opposites were Principles, without beginning and without 
end. The will of the Manichaean Christ could not destroy 
the Darkness, which remained after the element of Light 
had been mainly eliminated, and though buried out of 
sight it was kept in place by powers not free from the in¬ 
termixture of evil with good. Its relation to man ceased, 
but not its essential reality as the opposite of good. 

Evil, in Mazdeism infused from without into man to cor¬ 
rupt his native purity, is. in Manichaeism an organic part 
of him from the beginning, a principle developing itself 
in conjunction with good, the darkness that ever co-cxists 
with the light; not the work of a personal tempter, not 
the product of a fall from obedience. If this antagonism 
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exists, reasoned Mani, how should it come but from the 
nature of tilings? A personal Will cannot h.avc created 
good and evil, since its very life is in being conformed to 
one or the other. Neither can it end the evil which it did 
not create, except so far as to separate the good which is 
imprisoned in evil, and leave the last a barren principle of 
darkness, self-existing but inoperative on man. Behind all 
plans and purposes lies tlic unchangeable nature of things. 
It is the natural tendency of evil to mingle with got>d, and 
imprison it; of good, to escape the evil mingled with it, 
into purity and freedom. Hence a universe whose imper¬ 
fect and struggling condition represents these opposing 
forces. And of these man is the product,—an imprisoned 
light-essence, involved in darkness, seeking its native cle¬ 
ment, aided by the whole world of Light, held back by the 
whole world of Darkness,—who at length through the per¬ 
vasion of the whole universe by the all-mastering suffering 
of the soul of Humanity, as the Son of Man, is delivered 
from the bondage of the night into the liberty of eternal 
day. And thus, though the strife is dramatically set forth, 
and every stage is crowded with stirring and strenuous Will, 
though every cosmic force centres in a living conscious 
energy, — in Aions and emanations and spiritual powers, 
— and tlie speech of the whole is one mighty symbolism 
of spirit and matter, of the senses and the soul, still every 
step is predetermined, not by any monarchical scheme, but 
by the antagonisms and masteries of Nature. The light 
must free itself from the darkness, because each is what it 
is. No personal favoritism alters tlic course of Nature. 
According as each man is in relation to this supreme law 
of spiritual progress, so is his fate. Tin’s stands in place 
of election and reprobation; this, not tlic Bible or the 
Gospels, is the revelation; tliis, not the personal trinity 
in unity, is the witness of the spirit; this, not incarnation 
in a body of sense, is tlie presence of the Christ; this 
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doctrine, not his life or death, is the power of salvation. 
All prophets and gods sink before this. Jahveh is degraded 
into the tempter of Adam, while the serpent becomes a 
saviour because he tenches the rights of knowledge above 
arbitrary commands, leading man into tlie liberty of the 
light instead of the bondage of the darkness. The visible 
Christ of tradition is a mere shadow; the true Clirist was 
not crucified, because the spiritual light cannot, as a prin¬ 
ciple, be so confined and slain in forms of sense. The true 
Christ w.as sent at the beginning, to save the imprisoned 
light, and is invisibly crucified throughout Nature, so long 
as the light-principle is not set free. As for Ahura, Mani, 
though Mazelean in so many things, does not mention him 
as a sovereign Will, or hesitate to set aside his positive com¬ 
mands, — such as marriage, labor, agriculture, and, in gen¬ 
eral, reconcilement with the physical conditions of life. 

It is then evident, that with all its errors Manichxism was 
a rationalistic criticism, cutting under church, creed, and es¬ 
tablished mediator; an attempt to substitute ideas (^fosis) 
for blind faitli {/fistis) and a religious philosophy for the 
worship of personal Will. This was equally true of Gnos¬ 
ticism in general, of which Manichxism was an offshoot, — 
the great heresy of the early Church, the noble witness 
that reason appeared witli its radical claims at the very 
earliest steps of Christian absorption in the worship of 
Christ Hut the Gnostics were never persecuted so fiercely 
as the disciples of Mani; partly because they affiliated 
more perfectly with existing mystical systems. Oriental 
and Platonic, from which they derived a certain prestige 
of respect; and partly because some of the doctrines of 
Mani, proceeding chiefly from contempt of the senses and 
of matter in general, were urged with a logical as well as 
a practical thoroughness which struck out the whole basis 
of Christian theology, especially the Incarnation and 
Atonement, from physical and social reality. Moreover, 

29 
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Other doctrines of Mani very conspicuously associated 
themselves witli what had passed for heatlicn idolatry, — 
such as that of a spiritual presence and purifying function 
in tlie sun and moon. 

A detailed study of ManichjEism will show that, notwith¬ 
standing its important differences from Mazdeism as well 
as from Christianity, it was a natural product of those 
Iranian qualities which we have traced through tlie races 
and religions successively appearing on Iranian soil. Ideal 
aspiration was indeed much more characteristic of Mani- 
ch£ism than the worship of personal Will. Yet both the.se 
forms of Iranian nerve-energy had their share in its origin 
and history. Its recognition of ideal principle.s as the 
substance of belief was enfeebled by anthropomorphic 
elements, shared with both these religions, though by no 
means in equal degree on its part. Its superiority in the 
line of the ideal explains their evil treatment of it, while 
the modicum of personalism inseparable from its dramatic 
and poetic form assisted it to gain influence in an age 
which was drifting towards religious monarchism of a very 
positive kind. Of all hcrcsiarchs, none perhap.s stands 
more in need of just appreciation than Mani. His doc¬ 
trine, a by-word in all Christian ages, has come down 
only in fragments and in the writings of his enemies, 
who took care to destroy the originals from which they 
quoted for purposes of confutation alone. Beausobre, the 
one great scholar of modern times who has ventured to 
deal with Manicha:ism in detail, was far from sympathiz¬ 
ing with it; yet his minute researches resulted in finding 
Mani in almost every respect superior to his opponents, 
both Pagan and Christian. It is no slight honor to this 
despised and hated creed tliat it should have given oc¬ 
casion, after a thousand years’ eclipse, for a work of such 
rare learning and liberality,* not only one of the best rcha- 


* Dcausobre: Hixtoirt ebt MtutitlutuvM. 
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bilitations of discredited names, but a firm and fearless as¬ 
sertion of the rights of free inquiry. The estimate of Baur, 
though more philosophical, docs not give so vivid an im¬ 
pression of the man or the system as this great and per¬ 
manent contribution to the study of those times. To this 
I am indebted for a considerable portion of the data here¬ 
after adduced in support of my own views on aspects 
of the subject into which Beausobre hardly enters, — its 
bearing on the progress of religion and the problem of 
evil. 

As a recognition of the strife of contrary forces in the 
physical and moral spheres, Dualism may well be called a 
universal experience. Its symbols are everywhere, — God 
and Satan, Osiris and Typhon, Ahura and Ahriman, 
Jove and the Titans, spirit and matter, monad and dryad, 
order and chaos, “ love and strife,” ^ affirmation and ne¬ 
gation, polar forces, astrological oppositions, freedom and 
force, spiritual and sensual tendency. Diverse as arc tlicse 
forms, Dualism is nevertheless the promoter of pure mono¬ 
theism, in proportion as it distinctly emphasizes the radical 
opposition of good and evil. For in the same proportion 
that it docs this, it forces man to realize that supreme mean¬ 
ing which he attaches to the word good^ which in the last 
analysis means that which is conformable to the truth of his 
being, and commands his love and service. In treating of 
the Dualism of the Avesta, I maintained that it was impos¬ 
sible for men to worship at once two equal and essentially 
hostile gods; in otlicr words, that strict Dualism belongs 
to the realm of philosophy rather than to that of religion. 
In the religious sense, one cannot seiwc two opposite mas¬ 
ters; “ For either he will hate the one and love the other, 
or else he will hold to the one and despise the other.” 
There are of course incongruities in conduct and in belief 
everywhere; polytheism in a certain sense belongs to no 

> Empedocloa. 
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Special creed or age. But in so far as evil is distinctly 
conceived as a power hostile to good, then, however it may 
be feared or detested, it is not worshipped as supreme; 
because as evil it cannot command either affection or re¬ 
spect So, whatever the form under which good is con¬ 
ceived,—whether as truth, progress, righteousness, sacrifice, 
or some kind of happiness, — tlic idea of its right and ulti¬ 
mate destiny to be supreme, is made all the more evident, 
the more clearly the conception of evil is brought home, 
as its radical opposite and negative. When what is held 
to be good is felt to lie in the purpose of one power, and 
what is held to be evil in the purpose of another, then a 
dualistic philosophy necessitates monotheistic faitli; or,*in 
other words, the former must be superior and substantially 
supreme, and so God. Ahura was superior to Ahriman, 
though their strife lasted to the end of the present visible 
world. If here monotheism was not complete, it was be¬ 
cause of the strictly personal meaning of deity, dividing 
the conception, so that an inferior person could be called 
a god as well as a supreme one. In a definition by prin¬ 
ciples, only tlic sovereign good in tlie universe can be 
called God. 

In this respect Manichacism was more tnily monothe¬ 
istic than Mazdeism. Its supreme good was conceived as 
a principle of immaterial light, whereof all spiritual forces 
of good were emanations. This was “ the Father; " Son 
and Spirit were inferior, divine only as partakers of this. 
But so entirely did it subordinate personality to c.ssence, 
that the opposing power of evil, though regarded in the 
same way as a living agent, was defined as Matter; as if 
personification of a principle was, in this dramatic and 
poetic system, symbolical only, — as in the case of Matter it 
must be. The dualism here is not a division of deity into 
two persons, but a distinction of principles; only one of 
which is the supreme good, and therefore God. 
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But so absolute is tliis supremacy of good, that the very 
key to Manichseism is in its effort to avoid all intermixture 
of matter, or evil, with the nature of God as a pure and 
incorruptible essence, whose unity it was willing to express 
by the Christian name of the Father.” This effort is 
admitted by its enemies.' The Plalonists, severe critics 
of the Manichmans, conceded that they had ** invented 
their monstrous fables, which degrade deity, out of a re¬ 
ligious reverence for God.” ^ As it would have contra¬ 
dicted the absolute purity of good to create evil, therefore 
evil — which by a large part of the ancient world, Christian 
as well as Heathen,® was identified with matter—must be 
an uncreated, self-existent principle. This was Gnostic; 
Bardcsancsj.for instance, had said, "God creates the world, 
but evil creates itself.” But the Christians, who felt the 
same instinctive sense of impurity in matter, made no 
such effort to save their God from the responsibility of 
having created it. Mani quoted against them on this 
point their own text, " A good tree cannot bring forth 
evil fruit,” and Paul’s doctrine of the irrcconcilableness 
of the flesh with the spirit. He denied their explanation 
of the world as a creation out of nothing by the will • of 
God; since " out of nothing, nothing can come.” The 
world of light, or good, flows from the nature of God, 
which is light; but the world of darkness, or evil, can 
only flow from its own nature; hence both are uncre¬ 
ated ; and the good is only good, and makes good only. 

The reality of uncreated, self-existent principles was a 
common tenet in ancient philosophy, as distinguished from 
religion. Upon the same requirement, that nothing could 
come from nothing, the prc-Socratic philosophers of Greece 
held one and another of the four elements to be without 


* Epiphnniu*, Jerome, etc. See Beeusobre: Hiit. du AftuufhaUntt, ii. 

* Simpliciut in Epictet otp. xxviL 

* Sabelliui and probably Aroobiut believed thia, as «ell as the Gnostics generaBy. 
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beginning, constituting the essential nature of things. So 
the matter ’’ of Plato, the “ atoms ” of Epicurus, the 
“strife and love” of Empedocles, the Hellenic “destiny” 
as well as the Gnostic “ matter,” were principles inherent 
and primal, beyond the will of the highest gods. And 
the “ mind ” {ficus') of Anaxagoras was a principle rather 
than a definite person. In the same way Mani, urging 
the traditional belief that spiritual freedom consisted in 
emancipation from the bonds of sense, in an intensely 
ethical spirit affirmed the impossibility that matter should 
proceed from the supreme good either by creation or 
emanation, because it was the principle of evil. It was 
therefore out of jealousy for the purity of the religious 
ideal that he pronounced matter to be eternal, or un¬ 
created, as to its substance, and its special forms to have 
been shaped by an inferior maker, or Demiurge, out of pre¬ 
existent materials. So Plato is at pains to show that evil 
docs not come from the gods; * and is as little tlie work 
of man, since it was necessitated by a principle of disorder 
which the good Demiurge could not wholly overcome. 
The Platonic Demiurge represents tlic higher, as the Mani- 
chaean docs the lower, creative force. It is not easy to 
see how, upon the recognized Christian as well as Gnostic 
ground that evil was real and positive, and that it was 
made effective through tlie solicitations of the senses, 
Mani could have so well recognized in any other way the 
logic of reason and the absolute purity of the highest 
good. Certainly not in the method of his great opponent, 
Augustine, the father of Cliristian theology, who sa3rs with 
Plato that nothing can be more detestable than to make 
God the author of evil; yet w'ho, so far from freeing Him 
from personal responsibility for evil, ascribes it to the 
human will, whereof, as the bitter foe of Pclagianism, he 
declares God himself to be the absolute creator and con- 
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troller. Certainly not in the way of Christian theology, 
which made God the Creator and Father of all, yet cast 
the victims of these forces of evil, which are part and 
parcel of human life, into eternal punishment by the 
Father’s will. 

In resorting to the more consistent view of evil, con¬ 
sidered as real and essential, that it must be thoroughly 
separated from the nature of God, and from the ultimate 
destiny of spiritual substance, Mani was the most thor¬ 
ough protestant against the irrationalities of the Christian 
creed in that whole line of heresiarchs who founded the 
Gnostic schools of the first three centuries. He followed 
out the same substantial ideas as Basilides, Marcion, Bar- 
desanes, and Valentinus, and had many points of sympathy 
with those minor schools which formed the transition from 
Jewish Christianity to Gnosticism. In respect to the na¬ 
ture of evil and of matter, their errors are obvious. 

As supplying a rationale (g7tosis) of philosophy, to meet 
demands which the blind faith {pis/is') of the Church 
not only failed to satisfy, but even treated as sinful, 
they occupy a position much higher than belongs to 
tlieir solution of this and of many other problems of life. 
Augustine charges Mani with attempting to reach truth by 
reason witliout faith; and this, taking faith in Augustine’s 
sense, is his real glory. The character of his criticism 
both of the creed and books of Christianity, of tlie Old 
Testament and the New, singularly anticipates many of 
the arguments against Biblical and doctrinal authority 
which modern science has carried into details then unat¬ 
tainable, and which modem rationalism has found most 
satisfactory in disproving the genuineness of certain books 
and the claims of internal evidence. His u.se of texts 
shows what opposite meanings may be read into the 
same words by a system of philosophy, and by a system 
of implicit faith; but it does not appear that the charge of 
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corrupting the language of Scripture has any other basis 
than his choice of those passages only which served his 
purpose of confutation or defence. His claim that reason 
was the emancipating power/that the strength of sin was 
in ignorance, that the power of Christ was in his doctrine, 
not in his life, — a purely spiritual reality not at all re¬ 
vealed in the illusory body of flesh and blood which men 
called Jesus, was a complete repudiation of the Christian 
doctrine of the Fall, of original sin, of compulsory belief 
through miracle, of exclusive incarnation, and of the whole 
scheme of salvation based thereon. And the ins]nration 
of this whole effort to adjust the religious tniditions of 
the East to the requirements of reason, was the desire to 
vindicate the ideal purity and perfection of the Supreme 
Good. 

This is the substantial motive of his idea of a Demiurge, 
or subordinate creator, applied to Jahveh as the God of 
the Old Testament and framer of the material world. 
His objections to this Old Testament religion were based 
on its unworthy anthropomorphisms; on its bloody sacri¬ 
fices, which he held to be of demonic origin; on its wholly 
temporal and visible meaning of reward and punishment; 
on its circumcision and ceremonialism; on tlie absence of 
all prophecy concerning the real Chri.st; on tlic absurdity of 
using its types as authority for belief in a divine commis¬ 
sion ; on the ground that a maker of visible light could not 
have been the Infinite God, because he would have been in 
darkness previous to making it. Faustus, the Manichxan 
apologist, could not believe that the Son of God should 
have been first and specially sent to the Jews; nor under¬ 
stand how the heathen should not believe that he had 
shown his grace to their own ancestors as wcll.^ These 
objections to the anthropomorphism of the Old Testa¬ 
ment are evidences of an earnest zeal for free spirituality 

^ Beainobre \ HitUdn Mtoikhitume, i. 396^ 
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and ethical purity in the conception of God,' similar to 
that which Alexandrian Judaism itself had contributed 
more than a hundred years before to the earliest Chris¬ 
tian belief. 

In the same interest of spiritualism Mani denied the 
resurrection of the body, — a heresy both to Mazdeism and 
Christianity; and it was for this, not for his Dualism, that 
he was put to death by Varahrdn. 

Let us now examine more closely the meaning of the 
Manichrean principle of evil. "Matter,” it must be noted, 
is not here what the common speech, still less the science, 
ot modern times calls by that name. It is simply a term for 
the substance of those forces which men found impossible 
to reconcile with their moral and spiritual ideal. It was 
in great degree identified with the bodily senses and their 
immediate relations to man, not only because of the sen¬ 
sual appetites, but in part certainly because it was recog¬ 
nized that the ideal world is not revealed physically, by 
observations, but transcendentally, from within; because 
the senses do not really account for the sense of duty 
and the idea of God. The inexplicable ground of physi¬ 
cal and moral imperfection was conceived, with some 
approach to philosophical truth, as elementary disorder, 
blind chaotic darkness in contrast with the light of rea¬ 
son, order, truth, and good; which, according to Plato’s 
noble maxim, was only suppressed by blindness, and only 
needed being seen, to be loved. This is substantially 
the " necessity” which Plato in his “Timasus ” opposes to 
tlie principle of good, and which limits the power of the 
Demiurge to shape out of his pre-existent material an 
orderly world, and souls conformable to the best. It is 
a principle irreducible to permanent form, and necessitates 
evil in man and Nature, whose organisms spring from 

1 So in AlexaDdrian philoaophjr and the translation ot the Septuaciot a hendred years 
previous. 
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human degeneracy. This elementary darkness, or blind 
unreasoning capability of evil, was called “ matter ’* by 
ancient thinkers,—Chaldean, Egyptian, Greek,—and forms 
a distinct factor in all their cosmogony and ethics. On this 
principle as inherent in the cosmos Mani took his stand 
in opposition to the Christian theory, which had made the 
Supreme Good responsible, as a personal Will, for moral 
evil, because defining it as a product of that human will 
which He had created. As a principle evil was eternally 
separate from the principle of good, and could not be 
explained by anything outside of itself, least of all by its 
moral opposite. Now, when modern thought says evil is a 
necessity, as the imperfection which is involved in the very 
nature of finitcncss, and which no Will, however exalted, 
could prevent, or was needed to create; when it says crea¬ 
tion proper, a pure beginning of principles in time, is con¬ 
trary to the law of evolution, and, in truth, inconceivable, 
— what is it but to reaffirm that ancient doctrine of the 
“eternity of matter" under a scientific form? 

The Manichxans criticised the first verse of Genesis by 
asking what God was doing before that “ beginning ” in 
which he created the heavens and the earth.* Some of 
the Fathers had enough of heathen philosophy in them to 
reply, — after FIcraclitus and the Stoics, the Alexandrians 
and the Cabalists,—that the present system, terrestrial and 
celestial, was but one in a succession of systems; that God 
was eternally producing these; and they added, with less 
plausibility, that the world previous to this present world 
was a spiritual one, created by instant fiat, and that it 
was to this that Moses referred, as created “ in the begin¬ 
ning." But it is obvious that this doctrine of successive 
creations was as far from giving the meaning of the verse 
in question, as it was from meeting the Manichaean objec¬ 
tion to its theory of creation out of nothing. Nor was the 

* Angiutine: Againti tkt Atamckttamt, L x 
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matter improved by the further attempt of Augustine and 
Clement of Alexandria to read into the poetic phrase of 
Genesis their doctrine of the Trinity, by explaining €v ap^ 
(“ in the beginning ”) to mean “ by the principle,” — that 
is, the ” Word,” or ” Son of God ”! * 

It was natural for the orthodox advocate to ask how it 
was possible, if evil (or matter) was so wholly apart from 
the will of God, that he should exert any influence to 
redeem those under its power. But Mani could at least 
have replied that this was quite as conceivable as it was 
that the Christian God, being infinitely good, should have 
created matter, and its involved evil, by his perfect will. 
Moreover, the mingling of good and evil in the world was 
not an interfusion of principles at all, but a contact and 
external pressure, of the nature of two hostile and in¬ 
compatible substances at war, — a mutual imprisonment, 
necessitating final separation and release. 

In the dramatic spirit of their system the Manichaeans 
personified their Evil Principle, as we have said. But their 
Prince of Darkness was not a form of rationality, for this* 
belonged only to light; nor had he so much freedom and 
intelligence as Ahriman in the Mazdean system, who is 
outwitted by Aliura, and sees no danger till it is too late 
to escape; nor was he so genuinely personal as the Chris¬ 
tian Satan, who prescribes the conditions of life and* the 
fate of men by personal presence and direct volition. He 
is simply the poetic personification of that blind chaotic 
substance which needs no will to move it, but is itself 
active, productive, — a push and tendency of things. To 
give a soul to this clement was quite according to Orien¬ 
tal psychology; since soul-life was traditionally conceived 
as of three orders, — rational, psychical, and animal or ma¬ 
terial, — and all the world as animated in every detail of 
element and form.* The Talmud also had its Prince of 


* Beatuobre: Hist, dn Matsickmiime, ii. a&f. 


* Ibid., 369 . 
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Matter, opposed to God. And the early Christians thought 
that in repelling matter tlicy were fighting ofT the evil de¬ 
mons, who were its eflectivc constituent force. 

But there was a stronger reason for giving to the ma¬ 
terial principle opposed to good a soul, in Manichman 
jealousy for the purity of the principle of good. If evil 
were wholly dead and impersonal, then, how account for 
its presence as conscious motive in the heart and will 
of man? It must have proceeded cither from a .spirit- 
capacity in matter, or else, which was impossible, from a 
capacity for evil in that spiritual principle which wits held 
to be the Supreme Good. And so the dark world of the 
material principle mu.st in a sense be .spiritual, and pro¬ 
ductive of living forces, which people chaos and make 

war on the light. The opposite realms arc in contact 

only at the border, and the dark world is at the south, 

as with the Orientals generally. Unlike their as 

opposites, which is etcnial, their strife, the grand drama 
of which creation and human destiny arc incidents, has a 
beginning in time, as it has an end. This tragedy is c.x- 
pressed by Mani, as by all religious teachers, in a mythic 
form, which must not be too literally interpreted. 

In this mythus he is consistent with his Platonic idea of 
the origin of moral evil, not in inclination, but in ignorance; 
and vindicates the all-sufficiency of light (or reason) to 
deliver tlie soul. Like Basilides, and in accord with the 
Avestan Magi,^ he ascribed the war to the effort of dark¬ 
ness to find light, led by a necessity to mingle with it. 
The darkness is not intentionally hostile to the light as 
light, but simply docs not know the light An internal 
schism, plainly suggesting the deeper Dualism in the 
bosom of evil which portends its destruction, caused it to 
transcend its own limits and overflow into the world of 
light, not from sympathy indeed, but from necessity, as the 

* Seatuobre, ii. aj. Arcliclaus: Dit^nUtiucum ifsmUtC. 55. 
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only relief. I shall leave unanswered the natural question, 
How far does this doctrine involve what it certainly hints, 
— tlie psychological truth tliat evil, through its self-con¬ 
tradiction, comes to know the right, and sees it clearly, 
only after vainly struggling to overcome it? 

Blindly flowing into the light, unable to hide from it, 
evil cannot refuse the conflict, whose sure issue is its 
defeat. Now, the very substance of the human — not the 
human body, which comes of dumb demons, according to 
Maui — is shaped from the substance of the Supreme Light, 
by what the myth calls the Mother of Life (in other 
words, the principle or power of life proceeding from it), 
purely to repel this flooding of its world by the darkness, 
this raid of chaos upon order, this blind push of lower 
tendency beyond its bounds. So exalted is the human in 
its ideal signiflcancc, in its nature and its purpose,—pure 
light-essence in finite form! 

And when, in the unequal conflict, this finite image of 
God is like to fail, the Living Spirit is at hand witli the 
boundless resources of the Father to rescue him. The 
demonic forces arc subdued, and many of them bound in 
stars or'in planets, tlic evil powers of Oriental cosmogony. 
Or does the choice of stars signify their imprisonment in 
light ? — the sign of that crippled condition of evil in the 
world which constantly guarantees the final triumph of good. 

All this is in the ideal world, not that of human history. 
The Mother of Life is the Wisdom (Sophia) of the Gnos¬ 
tics ; but who, instead of falling like her from the bosom 
of God, an ^Eon wandering in the darkness, goes forth to 
resist the darkness, yet does not enter its impure domain. 
And her offspring, the ideal type of man (the Adam- 
Kadmoii of the Cabala, Gaydmard of the Avesta), who 
contends with evil directly, is saved by the Living Spirit 
to the world of essential light. But now a portion of this 
divine humanity, made captive, is imprisoned in the lower 
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world, and pervades it, — the perpetual stress of the spirit 
therein towards deliverance into native light. This is the 
Son of Man, the “Jesus passibilis,” of Manichaean Chris¬ 
tianity; the free ideal of which, a portion (or child), is 
enthroned serene in tlic perfect visible light of the sun 
and moon, to draw all purified intelligences out of the 
world of evil into the gates of light The Avestan Mitlira 
becomes the Manichaean Christ.^ 

Now opens the proper history of man, — the sequel of a 
strife already substantially decided. Not a blind conflict 
of uncertain issue, not one fore-ordained by an arbitrary 
decree of Divine Will to be half deliverance and half doom, 
but a sublime foregone conclusion, based on the elements 
of being. 

Out of the issues of that first hostile intermixture of 
good and evil, comes the visible actual world, — sun and 
moon from the elements purest from darkness; stars from 
those less pure; plants and inorganic substances from 
those still more corrupted; then Man, the actual human 
race, not the ideal, male and female, with body of dark¬ 
ness and soul of light in whose composition centres that 
most pertinent question. Why was permitted such inter¬ 
mixture of evil in all we are and see.^ — and the Mani- 
chrean answer, namely, That something great and good 
should come of the inherent antagonism of good and evil 
in the nature of things. Tlie natural enmity of matter to 
spirit should by their conjunction in man be made to 
work out the triumph of good. The dark powers, fearing 
to lose the captive light, form a body in tlie image of the 
ideal man, in which they imprison it, ignorant that in the 
very law of its nature it must struggle to escape tliese 
bonds, until darkness should be penetrated by order, and 
disciplines yield victory over the flesh. This is Adam 
the niicrocosmic man, — evil in body, good in soul. 

» Neaader: CkMrekIiiit«ry,—"'iAui\ u>d the Muiidieaos.” 
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Thus did Manichacism follow out logically the doctrine 
of the impurity of the senses, deeply rooted in the religions 
of the time, not less in the Christian than in the heathen ; 
not less in the call of tlic one to renounce a doomed world 
for the kingdom of God, tlian in the old philosophy of 
spirit and matter. Now, the significance of Judaism was, 
that it was the effort of tlie dark power concerned in crea¬ 
tion to prevent man from escaping these material bonds: 
first, by forbidding him to cat of the tree of knowledge 
(and here he is saved by a good angel in the form of tlie 
serpent) ; and next by making him, through Eve, the subject 
of sexual concupiscence, tliat the clement of light might by 
generation be divided and so impaired, and tlie memory of 
his original home in spiritual light be effaced. But this 
effacement was impossible, and the undying affinity forever 
prompts to freedom. This redeeming idea Mani did not, 
it is probable, develop into Platonic “reminiscence; ” but 
the system seems to involve something like that principle 
of the immanent life of the ideal in man. Instead of the 
transmission of the sin of Adam as federal head of the 
human race, placing all under tlie ban of moral impotence, 
Mani seems to have asserted a power in each of his de¬ 
scendants to resist the ever-repeated first temptation, by 
virtue of the light-clement which constitutes his spiritual 
nature. Thus the whole history of mankind before Jesus, 
became lighted up with personal sainthood; and in a larger 
sense tlian that of the Christian creed of redemption, the 
light shone from the East unto the West. Mani recog¬ 
nized the continual renewal of the holy flame through 
t prophets in every age and religion, the greatest of whom 
he, as a Christian, of course found in Jesus Christ, but with¬ 
out regarding him at all in the Christian sense. Although 
the very genius of light, coming into the darkness from the 
heaven of the primal ideal Man, to teach men the way to 
the light, his work was not to bring any atoning or vicari- 
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ous salvation by his life or death, but simply to revive the 
forgotten light in darkened eyes, and show the science 
{gnosis) of deliverance from the snares of evil.^ Here is 
a marvellous conjunction, — Buddha’s “ ignorance ” as the 
root of misery, with the *' light shining in darkness ” of the 
Gospel of John. 

This was a total rejection of the function of Christ in 
view of tlic Christian idea of the nature and consequences 
of sin; but there was even a more fatal heresy in the 
denial of the reality of his incarnation. For the pure 
light to assume a real fleshly body was impossible. The 
Manicha:an Christ could neither eat, drink, sulTcr, nor 
die; the Jesus of the creed was therefore no incarnate 
God, but an illusory phantasm only; the work of the 
Christ was invisible and spiritual; and the “Jesus p:is- 
sibilis,” or all*pcr\'ading light-clement imprisoned in Na¬ 
ture, was an effort to escape matter, not an assumption of 
its forms. 

To say the least, the Docetic Christ of Mani was not 
more irrational than the transmutation of the eucharistic ele¬ 
ments into the actual flesh, and blood of deity. Although 
he did not escape the absurd notion of a phantasmal organ 
proclaiming real and saving doctrine, and probably had 
no clear idea whether the miracles, sufferings, and other 
phenomena declared to be phantasmal were pure illu¬ 
sion, or whether, being objectively real, they were merely 
unreal as concerning the light-principle which could not 
take bodily form, — the meaning of Mani was evidently 
this: that as “ flesh and blood could not inherit the king¬ 
dom of God,” nor the light-beam of the spirit be cut off 
from its fountain by absorption in matter, so the supposed 
incarnation in the person of Jesus was no exception to this 
law, and that the reality of Christ’s coming to save men 

» "Mani'f world history, doc Jewish nor PersiaB, but apparently Babyloaian.''—Spiegel: 
BrJbu AUtrik, U. p. us. 
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was a fact of the invisible, spiritual world alone. This, not¬ 
withstanding all the ascetic extravagance we may find in its 
Christian premises, was at least sounder in its conclusion 
than the opposite extreme of faith, which broke away from 
that premise by an astounding form of miraculous person- 
alit>^and announced this overwhelming exception to be the 
most supremely real thing in human history. Taking the 
Christian belief that the visible world was under doom of 
speedy destruction, and that the kingdom of its Christ was 
not of it, but of another world,— was not Mani right in 
counting it an illusion, and the coming of the Christ into 
subjection to its bonds the greatest illusion of all? The 
protest of Mani was at least timely as against tliosc ten¬ 
dencies in Christianity towards a belief in the corporeality 
of God, of which the natural development led to the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine of the Real Presence. 

But he did not deny an apparent assumption of the 
flesh. He even found a purpose in the illusions, so far 
as he accepted them as historical; they represented, by 
way of figure, the relations and duties of those who really 
were bound in the flesh,—tlie crucifixion showing that 
man must mortify the body, the resurrection suggesting 
his immortality, and the ascension his return to his native 
light. But the Incarnation being denied, there could 
have been no miraculous birth of the man Jesus, and no 
resurrection of his physical body, — an evidence of the 
freedom with which the Christian records were read and 
criticised in the early centuries of the Church.' Faustus, 
the Manichsean bishop, deemed it the height of unreason 
that one born of a woman, circumcised as a Jew, baptized 
as a disciple, led into the desert to be tempted of the Devil 
in ordinary human ways, should yet be called the only be- 

^ Faustus, Aucast!t»*s opponent, denied the authentidty of many of the New Testament 
books, and referred them to a poet*aposto)ic date. The main ground of the charge brought 
against their contents by this school, that they were corruptions of earlier srritiDgs, was their 
anUiroporaorphic character. 
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gotten Son of God, one with the Father, and Life of the 
World.^ 

The Manichcean Jesus was that portion of the light- 
substance of the ideal Man which had remained captive 
in the world of darkness, or matter, when that soul had 
been rescued by the Living Spirit and exalted to the sun. 
This was the “Jesus passibilis,” pervading the visible 
world for the mystical imagination, with the presence of 
a divine endeavor to ascend out of the flesh into the spirit 
“ This Jesus," said the Manicha:an, “ was not crucified on 
Calvary; he hangs on every tree.” In what manner he 
pervaded Nature does not seem clear, but doubtless invisi¬ 
bly only; and yet, as captive in matter, very differently 
from the free descent of the Son of Man from his Sun- 
world to bring his doctrine (or gnosis) in a merely appar¬ 
ent form of humanity. But the meaning is plain enough. 
Man’s own ideal life, like the Fravashi of the Avesta, suffers 
and strives for and witli him in every element of Nature, 
out of which he must wrest his lost liberty and light. 

Vor emancipation was the recovery of a lost heaven, the 
reunion of the divine light in man witli the supreme light, 
of which it came. This belief, common to all the ideal 
schools of antiquity and tlie mystics of ail ages, is an 
expression of that cyclic movement ascribed by man to 
whatever he holds to be inherent and eternal. Principles, 
virtues, truth and good, tend through all changes of human 
experience to bring us back to themselves, and reaffirm for 
us in tlie end what they affirmed in tlie beginning, abiding 
as they have always been till the world comes round to 
them again. It is nothing less than a homelike sense of 
essential relation, of inmost affinity, of inalienable right to 
truth and good, which can thus absorb all distinctions of 
time, and make them appear at once as remembrance and 
prophecy, as what we were at the first and what we shall 

* Beausobre, iL 509. 
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be at the last The ideal in man seeks only what belongs 
to it, its home, its nature, which it can never lose but by 
annihilation. The historical cyclic form assumed by this, 
feeling, the sense of a lost heaven to be recovered, may be 
only a mythological symbol. But even an age which looks 
not backwards but forwards, and conceives of life purely 
as ascending evolution, will not escape this necessity of, 
ideal aspiration to transcend all time-conceptions, — this 
sense of unchangeable identity witli the principles which 
attract it as its own natural and only home. The dream 
of an ante-natal lapse from spiritual light, and a predes¬ 
tined recovery of the same, which haunted antiquity, was 
tlie measure of its loyalty to the ideal as inherent and eter¬ 
nal reality. Nothing can be more significant than the find¬ 
ing of this doctrine in dualistic schools like that of Mani, 
which held evil to be an eternal principle; a doctrine which 
at first sight seems almost pure pessimism. That it was 
as far as possible from this has already become apparent. 
For Mani, as for Plato, and for many of the Christian 
Fathers, immortality implied pre-existence, and pre-exist¬ 
ence required immortality. The soul should recover tlic 
use of her wings, now folded and bound, and resume the 
lost power of flight. In ancient thought, the evil of mat¬ 
ter was generally combined with the loss and recovery of 
spiritual wings. On the other hand, the doctrine of evil 
as inherent in the spiritual nature of man, tended to that 
of an entire destruction of these wings implied in the 
notion of eternal punishment, from which no scheme of 
redemption could save. Thus in the Christian dogma 
immortality lost its connection with pre-existence. It is 
remarkable that the two great advocates of pre-existence 
in early Christian history (Origen and Mani), both held 
to be heretics, though in different degrees, should, while 
differing strongly in general belief, both have insisted that 
immortality involved the restoration of every soul. It was 
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related of Mani that when his system was charged with 
cruelty in imprisoning souls in matter, he replied that 
all the lost sheep would be restored to their folds. “ God 
forbid the soul should be lost. It is the lion that is taken 
ill tlie net by the shepherd who has thrown him a sheep; 
as for the soul, God will preserve it.” ‘ 

This illustration opens a curious chapter in religious 
history. There were other ways in which the delusion of 
a natural depravity of the senses delivered the Manich:ean$ 
from irrational Christian dogmas, which are deserving of 
notice. They accepted the outer darknes.s and penal woes 
of the last judgment by fire, but denied the resurrection of 
the body and the millennial fictions of the Apocalypse and 
the Fathei's. ICven while clothing spirits in the splendors 
of tlic sun, they would have denied that these were in any 
sense material, or had any affinity with the fle,sh and blood 
in which these souls had dwelt while in life; thus leaving 
the whole question of spiritual form in the vagueness 
which properly belongs to it They admitted that deatli 
was separation from the pleasures of scn.se, but for that 
very reason denied that it was a primal curse, or, in fact, 
anything but a deliverance and second birth. They al¬ 
lowed transmigration into plant and tree, and sun and 
moon, as a purifying process, but had no harrowing pic¬ 
tures of pits or lakes of fire for the wicked. They paid 
honors to the sun and moon, thus happily escaping the 
logical consequences of their hatred of matter, and erect¬ 
ing the noblest strictly material forms in the universe into 
symbols of the divine lighL^ But the idolatry of which 
tlie orthodox accused them on this account, even if real 
to some e.xtcnt, was certainly not so pronounced as that 
which was embodied in the worship of the body of Christ, 
as such, or in that of the consecrated bread and wine 

* Gres'): Aci. Dis^ See Benusobre, iL js*. 

• For other views of foture panishment, see .Spiege], Britn AUtrik , il 195-333. 
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as its equivalent, or in that of the relics of saints and 
martyrs, through prayers, offerings, and vows. If idolatry 
it could be called, this solar cult was at least rational 
enough to take for its objects familiar blessings and natu¬ 
ral laws. The Manichaeans, however, repelled the charge. 
Faustus replied to his opponent, “ God forbid I should 
blush for the reverence I pay to the divine luminaries. 
We have the same veneration for all elements which you 
have for tlie elements of the Eucharist.” ^ The sun was, 
indeed, no less than the radiant company of purified souls, 
in the glow of tlieir garment of praise, ascending to tliat 
“ Pillar of Splendor” which was to be their eternal home. 
Origen regarded the heavenly bodies as living souls, shining 
in the light of good, and endowed with freedom of will, 
whereby they prayed to God through Christ.^* But the 
Manichseans did not prostrate themselves before the sun, 
nor offer it sacrifices as to God. They did not fall into 
that image-worship which carried away the Church in the 
fourth century. They placed an empty seat in their halls 
of meeting in memory of their great teacher, but they did 
not invoke him. In their celebration of the Eucharist they 
used water instead of wine, and were regarded with horror 
by the orthodox for this cause. 

As the union of spirit and matter in the nature of man 
involved a moral bondage of soul by sense, his sin, in the 
Mani&hxan mind, was a result of his nature rather than 
of his will. The orthodox attempt to reconcile these two 
almost .incompatible grounds of sin by definitions which 
made them absolutely incompatible,—defining man’s natu¬ 
ral sin to be the organic, inevitable love of evil as evil and 
hate of good as good, and his voluntary sin to be the 
exercise of deliberate choice in being and doing what he 
had just been declared as being and doing under irresist¬ 
ible necessity,—was rejected by Mani. Human nature was 

> AufuiQDB: Agaimt Ftuitttu, xx. t, s. * Prmci^iis. 
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far from being wholly depraved. Every soul was forever 
prompted to free itself from the desires of the flesh through 
its original participation in the divine light-nature of the 
“ primitive Man," or ideal Humanity. This spiritual es¬ 
sence, shrouded in self-ignorance, cannot wholly forget 
itself; and the Manichscan could repeat Augustine’s noble 
saying with a clearer right tlian its author: “ Thou hast 
made us, O God, for thyself, and our souls are rcstlc.ss 
till they rctuni to thee.” I'or the great creed-maker of 
Christendom would fain have combined with this endless 
aspiration in the convert a moral and spiritual impotence 
which would have made conversion impossible. He pro¬ 
fessed to find in this morally impotent human nature the 
possibility of a yearning for Christ throughout all religions 
previous to his coming, which no rational logic could de¬ 
duce from the premises. If the Church could hold to the 
existence of a conscience in face of its own theory of total 
depravity, surely Mani might maintain its authorit> in spite 
of his theory of man’s structural relation to an ante-natal 
bondage to the Darkness. 

We must guard against interpreting Mani as holding to 
the unrighteousness of matter in our own broail sense of 
that word. It is a proof of the simplistic notions of moral 
evil in his day, as well tis of the predominance of one form 
of vice over others in the ancient world, that this .system 
gives such emphasis to the sin of concupi.scencc, as if it 
were the only or the chief form in which the senses led 
mankind astray. This was the sin of the first parents. 
For Mani interpreted the Fall as of a nature which the 
Mosaic writer himself did not understand, because he 
wrote in the service of the Demiurge, not of the Supreme 
Father. The tree of knowledge was a figure of Clirist as 
the true gnosis; the prohibition to eat of it came from tlic 
Prince of Darknc.ss,who sought to keep man from the light; 
the serpent was a divine voice which thwarted the scheme. 
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Mani could not have failed to sec that physical generation 
was indispensable to the continuance of the race. But 
existence in the body was in comparison with his essential 
ideal life a lapse and loss, since the soul was really super- 
sensuous. And in judging these now exploded theories 
of the ancients concerning the inherent impurity of the 
sensible world, it must-be borne in mind that they did 
not imply the repudiation of all physical relations for all 
human beings, but the comparative imperfection of those 
who arc involved in these relations. A secular world 
was recognized to be necessary, as well as a religious 
world; and since religion itself consisted in the stiaigglc 
to throw off these implications, tlicrc could really be for 
man no religion without them. Buddhism had its place 
for the busy laity as well as for the absorbed saint; nay, 
distinguished itself more than any other ancient faitli by 
the institution of practical good-will in visible earthly 
forms. Mani was no exception. Celibacy and ascetic re¬ 
straint from property were in his system also only for 
those who had consecrated themselves to purely spiritual 
aims, the advanced believers, who saw and pursued the 
highest gnosis. It is not true that he forbade the social 
conditions to his converts generally, or that he believed 
society to be possible without sexual tics. It would be far 
less unjust to suppose that Jesus, when he called men to 
leave all and follow him, to divide their goods, and shake 
off the dust of a world of flesh and blood that could not 
inherit his kingdom, sought to abolish homes, trades, gov¬ 
ernment, and society itself. For Jesus really seems to have 
f regarded the visible world as on the verge of destruction, 
and the judgment day close at hand. Jesus preached a 
practical love quite as hard to reconcile with his condem¬ 
nation of the visible world, as a full acceptance of secular 
and social interests upon lower planes would be with Mani’s 
contempt of matter as impure. Even Plato treats the love 
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of the sexes as evil; his ideal citizens of a republic, male 
and female, arc not allowed voluntary unions, but solely 
under laws executed by public officials for the public 
benefit. 

It is the pride of modern thought to have rehabilitated 
the material form in which all human experience must find 
its expression. The boundless physical and social oppor¬ 
tunity, the breadth and complexity of human relations, 
have immeasurably increased die estimate of what the 
senses are, and can do for man. Not even the autliority 
of the New Testament can commend the old negations to 
the lips of modern Christians. Hut the old religions had 
to take the world as it was in their day. That ideal 
capacity which makes religions did not denounce the 
world which we now see; it rather asserted one quite con- 
trar>' to the world which it saw, and which could neither 
receive nor contain its own world. Its necessity was to 
overcome this world, eiUicr by living above it in ascetic 
separation, or by expecting its supersedure by die higher 
life of the spirit. It struggled against the bonds of the 
organism whence brutal possibilities seemed to flow. It 
was because the scnse-tvorld is omnipresent that it seemed 
to stand so obstinately in the ivay of the perfection that 
the eye never saw nor die ear heard. It was the heart 
of Plato's creed that so long as beauty and truth were 
seen only in‘their embodied forms, however high these 
might be, the soul of beauty, by and through which they 
were beautiful or true, was not perceived. Not the con¬ 
crete body but the universal principle was divine. Yet 
Plato could see that to one who had perception of eternal 
archetypal ideas, the world would become their divine 
expression. Philo, again, the Platonizing Jew of Alexan¬ 
dria, was looking only at the power of bodily seductions 
to blind the soul to ideas, w'hen he said, “ Matter plots 
against the soul, lifeless and dead as it is. For when the 
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mind is busied on sublime contemplation, it judges the body 
to be a hostile and evil thing; for the soul of the athlete 
and the soul of the philosopher differ.” ^ “ The body,” 

says the Book of Wisdom, “ weigheth down the mind that 
museth upon many things.” “ There is a law in my mem¬ 
bers,” said Paul, ” that wars against tlie law of my mind.” 
It was certainly natural that tlic devotee of ideal virtue and 
knowledge, in ancient times, should dwell much upon the 
distractions and perplexities woven about him by tlie actual 
world, — material, social, political, institutional. ” Invin¬ 
cibly urged to believe in justice, and cast into a world 
which is injustice itself, needing eternity to vindicate its 
dealings, and sharply arrested by the chasm of death,— 
what,” says Renan, ” would you have him do ? ” In the 
absence of those practical resources which science has 
developed in every human relation, the noblest emotions 
required something more than a foothold in the super- 
sensual world, — even an attraction to the claims and in¬ 
terests of that world amounting to repulsion from all phy¬ 
sical limitations. 

What has most contributed to the ennobling of the 
senses, the rehabilitation of matter in modem times, is the 
scientific discovery that all thought is so closely related 
to the action of the senses and the brain that the old line 
between matter and spirit as distinct worlds is effaced, and 
wc arc open to the conviction that we cannot honor any 
form of virtue or truth without reverence for those phy¬ 
sical conditions and laws by which alone it can become 
effectual for good. Therefore it is evident that the words 
“ body ” and ” matter ” could only have been used in the 
older systems to cover a much narrower ground of cosmic 
meaning than with us. And it will be found, curiously 
enough, that those who were most hostile to matter treated 
the most important material forms with veneration; as the 
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Maniclixans did the sun and moon, and as the Christians 
did tlic reality of Christ’s flesh and blood, tlic resurrection 
of the Body,and the Millennial Kingdom with its visionary 
mixture of physical elements with supernatural and impos¬ 
sible conditions, which involved no less than the destruc¬ 
tion of the world. Even the crown of Christian thought, 
the Gospel of John, did but modify this curious discrep¬ 
ancy; since it resorted to the physical world for its whole 
symbolism of the descent of the Logos as Light into the 
Darkness of the Flesh, wherein even “ its own ” could not 
comprehend it And even such men as Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, Origen, Jerome, who were hostile to the materialism 
of the Apocalypse, did not rise above this inconsistent 
delight in sensuous images of ideal truths. With a few 
marvellous exceptions like the poet-prophet of science 
Lucretius, tlic thinkers of that earnest time believed the 
material world to be at war with the highest aims of man; 
while yet every one of them employed the material world 
as symbol, allegory, parable, or apologue, to express his 
highest thought. These facts are sufficient to warn us 
against giving too literal or too modern an interpretation 
to the old Dualism of spirit and matter; so that it might 
almost seem reasonable to substitute such other terms for 
these as active and p.assivc, higher and lower, living and 
dead, perfect and imperfect. 

But we should especially err, if we regard Dualism as 
atheism. To assume the reality of an eternal, uncreated 
principle of matter outside of God, while yet finding a 
basis for aspiration and duty in a supreme principle of 
good, was not to deny, so much as to affirm, God. And 
however limited the conception of deity which was not 
inclusive of matter, it could hardly be more so than that 
intense monotheism of Judaism and Christianity which 
surrounded a supreme personal Will with finite condi¬ 
tions and anthropomorphic defects. 
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Tlie charge of immorality brought by Augustine and 
other Church Fathers against the Manichasans is not 
likely to be admitted by any candid student who is 
familiar with the mode of dealing with heretics adopted 
by the great apologists for Christianity. The confuta¬ 
tion of heresies by Irenacus and Origen rested upon the 
assumption that the denial of orthodoxy inevitably led to 
immorality. Even the doctrines of opponents were inva¬ 
riably ascribed to the worst motives, and presented as 
unfavorably as possible. It is always natural for religious 
dogmatism to infer immoral results from the rejection 
of opinions which the critic has come to regard as the 
foundation of his own virtue and peace. The accusations 
brought by Cyril and Augustine against the Manichaeans 
were in accordance with this traditional method. They 
were the more improbable from the fact that the hostility 
of this sect to the material world led naturally to the sup¬ 
pression of every sensual tendency. On the other hand, it is 
possible that the Gnostic conceit of being the elect among 
believers might lead in some instances to fanatical perver¬ 
sion of the text, “ to the pure all things are pure.” But 
the danger was quite as great in the similar conceit of the 
orthodox, whose morals, if we may judge from the admo¬ 
nitions and reproofs of the chief apostles, had also their 
perverted leaven in the abuse of church membership for 
vanity and vice. Augustine, who is the principal witness 
in proof of the practice of horrible and obscene rites in 
the meetings of the Manichceans, continued to be a hearer 
in the sect for nine years. He admits that they earnestly 
exhorted their disciples to guard against sensuality, and 
that he himself, loving pleasures of this kind, was not 
willing to become anything more than a hearer, through 
fear of binding himself to purity by their vows of member¬ 
ship. Nor docs he anywhere pretend that they had secret 
rites, though he brought everything he could against them 
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in his letter to induce a friend to leave them for the Chris¬ 
tian communion. Cyril, who makes similar charges, was 
the most unscrupulously intolerant of Christian pries^ 
Foolish and incredible maxims were ascribed to Mani; 
and Augustine’s preposterous charge tliat he imagined 
almsgiving and other acts of humanity to be sacrifices to 
demons, is answered by his letter to Marccllus, which be¬ 
gins with praising this person for his charity.^ Almsgiving 
seems to have been the duty of the Manichacan laity to 
their ascetic devotees, who, like the Buddhist bonzes, 
lived on pious gifts, after the apostolic ideal, or according 
to the teaching of Jesus, to be wiUiout tliought for the 
morrow, like the birds of the air or the flowers of the field. 
The vows of the elect were at least ethically creditable. 
They were: (i) Of the mouth,—not to cat forbidden food, 
nor utter anything untrue, unkind, or base; (2) Of the 
hands, to be pure from all violence or ciimc, ( 3 ) 
the bosom, — to keep out all evil thoughts.® Was not this 
the old Avestan formula, — “ purity of thought, word, and 
deed " ? According to Clement of Alexandria, who is not 
friendly to them, their principal precept was self-respect.® 
Libanius commended them to the governor of Pales¬ 
tine, as a people who mortified the flesh and regarded 
death as a release; who harmed none, yet were every¬ 
where harassed and persecuted. They are reported by 
some to have thought war indefensible, and music a gift 
from Heaven. Their hymns, which were called lascivious 
and polytheistic by their opponents, seem to have been 
descriptive of Paradise and of divine ^Eons, of the mysti¬ 
cal union of believers witli Christ, and contained such 
imagery of devotion as was familiar to religious feeling in 

. » AicheUns: Dhf>uiiUit CHm ManeU, 5, Tlii* work b of nnoertain hbtorie v^uo, bot 
very Mieientj and at Ioa»t*h<rrt what wa» thooght of Mani at a period much enrlier than 
AagiMiine. 

< UeaiMobra: ff/tf. du JUitHieiaintu, ti. 791. 

* Stromata, it ao. 
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their time.^ In turn they charged the orthodox with hav¬ 
ing reinstated pagan sacrifices in their love-feasts (ngapee)^ 
idolatry in tlicir service of martyrs, and the heathen cal¬ 
endar in their festival-days; and even with having re¬ 
tained the morals of the heatlicn unchanged. As for the 
charge of polytheism, they might have retorted that the 
angclology of the Christians was essentially similar to their 
own, quite as complicated a system of guardian spirits to 
be invoked, consecrating every object in Nature or art, 
presiding over.nations and cities, a host of saints and mar¬ 
tyrs lifted into thrones, and served with sacrifice and vow. 
In truth, both systems were natural developments of the 
old Persian mythology, — the one on Jewish, the other on 
heathen ground. As for demonology, the dualist’s belief 
in an essential principle of evil was not more prolific of 
Satanic powers than the Christianity of the New Testament 
and the whole Church of tlic first five centuries, in which 
the doctrine of demons ruled without an exception among 
its greatest names. 

Here is the reply of a Manichaean bishop to Augustine’s 
invective; — 

** You nsk if I receive the gospel. Is that a question to ask a man 
who observes4x11 its commands? It is I who should ask you if you 
receive the gospel, since you show no signs of receiving it effectually. 
I have left father, mother, children. I have renounced all that the gos¬ 
pel commands me to renounce, and you ask if I receive the gospel 
I see that you do not know in what the gospel consists. I have re¬ 
nounced gold and silver. I am content each day with the food suffi¬ 
cient for it. I am not anxious about to-morrow’s clothing. You see 
in me those beatitudes which comprehend the gospel. You see me 
poor, meek, peaceful, of pure heart. You see me suffering persecu¬ 
tion for righteousness’ sake. Yet you doubt if I receive the gospel. 

* The •oDg' of St Thomaa, oa the marriage of the Church with Chriat, haa been suppoaed 
to be of Manichtean origin, subatitoting divine (or earthly auptiala, after the manner of the 
Solomonic Canticles of the Old TeatamonL Other limilar productions mentioned by Avgustitte 
(Afniiut FaiuOu) have been traced to the same source, but without certainty. See Fabriciui, 
C»J*x Afeery/hut Tttiammii. 
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Yoa charge me with pagan idolatry. Pagans worship by temples, 
images, altars, victims, perfumes. I do otherwise: and I have a 
different opinion of the service agreeable to God. I myself, if I am 
worthy of it, am the rational temple of the Divinity; Jesus Clirist is 
the living image of his living majesty. A wise soul is the truth, is his 
altar. And true sacrifice is pure and simple prayer.”' 

Here is the Manichee’s ethical ideal, comparing favor¬ 
ably enough with the best claims of his opponents. It 
would hardly have found its way down to us through the 
writings of an antagonist, had it not sufficient foundation 
in history to deserve our credence. 

The two main charges against Manichaiism were Magic 
and Gnosticism. The first associated it with Persian ori¬ 
gins, the second with Egyptian and Greek. With the 
growth of orthodoxy, and the conflicts of nascent Chris¬ 
tianity with the other religions of the world, the old sym¬ 
pathy for Persia, naively hinted in the story of tlie Magi 
bringing their willing gfifts to tlie infant Christ, became 
transformed into dislike, and the name of Magi, standing 
for tlie Dualism of the East, was chiefly known through 
its derivative, magic, the art of controlling invisible powers 
to forbidden ends. Mani was by origin and training a 
Magus; but only in this fact was there any color in the 
charge brought against him of magical practices. The 
word magic has in fact a nobler meaning and descent. 
The Greeks ascribed it to Zoroaster and his priests, and 
held it in profound respect. Pliny says the Magus Ostha- 
nes, who accompanied Xerxes, *‘ inspired the Greeks with 
a rage for the art of magic; and that in the most ancient 
times, and indeed almost invariably, men sought in it the 
highest renown." * “ What crime," asks Apulcius, “ in 

being a Magus (or priest) and knowing ceremonial laws 
and rites?"® Pythagoras, Democritus, Empedocles, and 

* Fiuitaa A ujpmiMrnm, v. h.) s Saittral Hititry, bk. xjcx. cfaap. s. 

* A^oUgioy I. 
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Plato crossed the seas to learn it, and returning home 
expatiated upon it as " one of tlicir grandest mysteries.” * 
Apollonius Tyanaeus called Persia the land of wisdom, and 
sought the Magi as its exponents.^ Originally tlie word 
magic seems to have been used to designate religious 
functions, independently of all secret or dangerous arts. 
Persian Magianism meant tliat or something even higher. 
Suidas says that philosophers and lovers of God arc called 
Magi among the Persians. Ammianus calls Magic the 
purest worship of divine things. Diogenes Laertius quotes 
authors who place the Magi as fathers of ancient philoso¬ 
phy, Hindu and Jewish, and ascribes to them exalted at¬ 
tainments.® It is curious that, he adduces Aristotle in 
proof that they were ignorant of all kinds of divination by 
magic.* Dio Chrysostom says those whom the Persians 
call Magi were the persons most fitted by nature for truth 
and for religious wisdom.® Philo Judaeus also describes 
their love of investigation; calls them “ a numerous body 
of virtuous and honorable men;” and adds that “whoever 
is virtuous is free.” 

It is evident that in the various phases of meaning under¬ 
gone by this word, we have a confession of the great indebt¬ 
edness of the Greek and Roman mind to Asiatic culture, 
and a reflection of complete changes in the sense of re¬ 
lationship to it produced by religious hostilities. When 
we contrast the respect with which the Greek writers speak 
of the wisdom of the Magi, and the willingness of Pliny to 
collect tlic results of their physical speculations and pre¬ 
scriptions of occult powers in herbs and stones, with the 
discredit ecclesiastically attached to the name of Zoroaster 
through the Middle Ages, as prime teacher of whatever se¬ 
cret mastery over natural powers had been either achieved 


* Pliny! ATn/wm/ Nittfryf xxx. i. 

* Diofpsnes l.iMrtiua: Liort gf PkUgtg^ktrt, Introdoctioa. 

* Oraih BgrytiktHihca, 


* Ibid., xxxir. 17. 
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or pretended to, and which was persecuted by the Church 
as tlie work of tlie Devil down to the time when the first 
essays of modern free physical inquiry were crushed out, 
so far as possible, under the name of Magic or the “ Black 
Art,”—we obtain some conception of the power of special 
religious interests to pervert the historic relations and obli¬ 
gations of the race. But it is important to obsen'o that this 
narrowness of a special religion docs not prevent the laws 
of continuous evolution from pursuing their way across its 
exceptional claims, in spite of every such denial of its share 
in the delusions of the past. In this point of view the 
relations of Christianity to what it called the Zoroastrian 
Magic of Manich.'cism arc deserving of study. 

There was certainly ample foundation in the demonic 
world of the Avesta, and the incantations and sorceries to 
which the Mazdean pric.sts were led by their dualistic ex¬ 
perience, for the general belief of tlie Christian world in 
tlie Persian origin of magic in tliis inferior sense. The 
invisible realm of powers inferior or hostile to God was, 
however, just as real to the Christian believer in the mys¬ 
tical powers of the name and cross of One who came to 
conquer Satan and his hosts, and who had driven devils 
out of men into swine, as it was to the Zoroastrian, who 
met the hosts of Ahriman at every turn, and used against 
them the holy Honover or the staff of power. The pseudo¬ 
science of controlling demons is but the u-itaught effort to 
resist tlireatening forces in Nature, conceived under luiman 
analogies, and requires quite other tlian religious influences 
to emancipate it into positive knowledge and mastery of 
things. It was as real to Origen as to Jamblichus or to 
Mani, or to the Chaldean diviners of tlie Roman empire. 
It was real to Jesus and his apostles, and to the whole 
early Church. It was not any special propensity in the 
Persian Magus to the use of occult powers to evil ends 
that moved the hatred of tlie Christian Church to him; 
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not his mere belief in demonic possession or demonic 
function in the government of this world, — it believed 
in these as firmly as he,—but his interference with the ex¬ 
clusive claim of its own God and Saviour. His rival God 
and creed in whose interest his war against demons was 
waged was a pretension which made his angels and demons 
alike detestable. The only difference between the magic 
practised by the Church and that which it held blasphe¬ 
mous in the pagan or heretic was that the power which 
both sides claimed to have acquired over the elemental 
world, was exercised by the one through talismans, relics, 
holy formulas, and symbols centring in the orthodox 
Christ, and by the other through analogous instrumen¬ 
talities centring in a false or heretical system. As the 
Manichaian inherited from Mazdeism the belief that 
everything in Nciture and human life had its guardian 
spirit and its ensnaring demon, so the Christian inherited 
a similar conception from the Judaism which had drunk 
deeply at Persian springs, and in the time of Christ had 
a demonology far more minute and elaborate than the 
Avesta itself.^ With that control over the spirits good or 
evil in which magic consisted, Monotheism was, in fact, 
far more in accordance than Dualism, since it brought 
the natural and supernatural worlds into closer relation 
tlirough a common origin and dependence. The Sibyl¬ 
line oracles, falsely ascribed to early heathen prophetesses 
inspired to testify in the interest of the Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian religions, but belonging to the centuries immediately 
before and after Christ, abound in evidence of the strength 
of this element in both religions. The Apocalypse of 
John, pervaded by the magic of numbers, of satanic and 
guardian powers, possession and exorcism, ministering 
spirits of all kinds subject to faith, brings Christian Testa¬ 
ment and Jewish Talmud to one plane. Every one of 

* Supernatural Rtligiany pt. {. chap. ir. 
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the Church Fathers accepted in substance the data of 
magic. Those diabolic powers, which they held to be 
in special collusion witli the heathen, they never thought 
of denying as unreal, but lifted them into their mytho¬ 
logical scries, associating them with the Fall of man and 
the bad giants of the elder world. The witchcraft de¬ 
lusion of the whole Church down to recent times, the mc- 
direval mania for transactions with Satan about the soul, 
were but the mighty survival of that early Christianity 
which down to the tenth century believed that a grand 
transaction of Christ with Satan, wherein the latter was 
tricked by the former out of his real property in the soul 
of man, constituted the substance of the Atonement. All 
gifts of healing and of tongues, by which sinners and 
heathen were converted, all miraculous deliverances from 
evil, all vows to guardian saints and angels, were so many 
occult powers of good to control the evil ones which 
swarmed everywhere under the direct command of the 
Prince of Darkness, throughout the depraved world of 
matter and mind. It is true tliat with the Christian or 
Jew, one God had created both good and evil, while witli 
the Manichxan, evil was uncreated, and a principle essen¬ 
tially different from good ; but this distinction, which 
might be expected to give to Christian supcrnaturalism 
a better hope of converting the powers of evil, and so 
inspire its magic with a nobler spirit, produced no such 
effect. The Mazdean looked for the final conversion of 
demons; the Manichaean, for something very like their an¬ 
nihilation, leaving a barren principle of darkness only; the 
.Christian was satisfied only with their eternal misery. 

I It must also be observed that Manichxism in reality 
rejected from the three religions from which it was in 
large degree derived a considerable amount of material 
for magic. It discarded many of the superstitions of im¬ 
plicit faith. By its comparative freedom from mysticism 
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it avoided the gulf of thaumaturgy, into which Neopla¬ 
tonism at last fell. Its substitution of reason for revelation, 
its aim at an intellectual elevation above physical miracles, 
its repulsion of all contact with evil, or matter, as a prin¬ 
ciple eternally separate from spirit, were of themselves 
tendencies hostile to the coarse passion for wonder-work¬ 
ing so prevalent in the early Christian ages. It was on 
these very grounds that Mani was persceuted by the great 
religions out of which he had gathered so much for his 
own. He became the victim of Sassanidc intolerance be¬ 
cause he denied that typical form of magic on which 
Zoroastrian rites were founded, — the resurrection of the 
body; and his followers were everywhere hunted down 
by the Christians, because they would not believe the 
Supreme God to have been born of a virgin and im¬ 
prisoned in a body of real flesh and blood. Yet because 
he could not fully emancipate himself from the Christian 
tradition and creed, he sought to reconcile them with his 
loftier conception of the Infinite by the only possible 
theory, that of Docetism; and Docetism — the theory that 
a spiritual essence could take a purely illusory bodily 
shape, and deceive the eyes of men by phantom images 
of a great life and death—was to accept the doctrine of 
magic in one form at least, and that the completest 
Notwithstanding this common ground of Christian and 
Hcatlicn in the conception of angelic and demonic powers, 
the earliest recorded hate of the apostles of Christ was 
directed against the great representative of thaumaturgy 
in their vicinity, — Simon of Gitton, othcnvisc called Si¬ 
mon Magus.” His pretences to exercise magical powers 
over Nature apart from the name and following of Jesus 
so stirred the Christian imagination of the first four cen¬ 
turies that he became a gigantic nebulosity of legend. 
He was a master of magic powers,^ the favorite of de- 

1 See especuUy the CUm*ntint ii. 9. 
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mons, and instigated by them to proclaim himself a god. 
He succeeded in causing himself to be worshipped as 
the first god,” and “in persuading men that he should 
never die.” * He caused himself to bo buried alive, in ex¬ 
pectation that he would rise on the tliird day.^ He was 
the founder and father of all tlie great heretical schools 
which went under tlic name of Gnostics.* He was the 
teacher of every kind of vice. He was the pest of man¬ 
kind, and his godhood was dethroned by Peter at Rome.'* 
The doctrines of tins theological monster, if we may form 
a judgment from the confused exposition of his “ gospel ” 
by Ircnacus and Hippolytus, neither of whom seems to have 
had either the disposition or the power to unfold its mean¬ 
ing, contained nothing to justify all this denunciation. It 
must have been an evolution of psychological attributes 
from the idea of God conceived as tlic immutable, eternal, 
yet forever self-projecting reality;® and this dramatically 
and allegorically presented as a descending series, ending 
in the latest revelation, through himself, for making the 
universe one in God and emancipating the human soul from 
material bonds. He was eclectic, and held heathen teach¬ 
ing to be sufficient without Christ, if rightly undei-stood.® 
Of any dualistic theory, or special demonic system, even 
his enemies seem to have brought no charge; but every 
feature of later Gnosticism, Demiurgism, and Docctism 
especially, was seen reflected in its germs in the Samaritan 
Antichrist, whose chief sins seem to have been, “ inter¬ 
preting the books of Moses as he pleased,”' and usurping 
the place of Jesus as image of God.® The sin of Simon is 

* This duuee of daiming to be God » elaborated in the pieudo CUrntniiM 

a roRunce of the third centory, bk. ii. Justin Slartyr: 1 . >6, 56. Orilceni PAi- 

vL I. 

* Hinwljrtin: PkiUttfAy, v{. 1. 
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not apparent to critical study. To the eyes of Paul and 
Peter, according to the Book of Acts, it consisted in con¬ 
ceiving the power of Christ as working miracles through 
them for mercenary motives; and in mistaking their gift of 
healing for a magic secret which he wanted to buy. But 
the story refutes itself. Simon could have seen no miracle 
wrought by the apostles; and if he saw anytliing which they 
claimed to be miraculous, it could only have been some¬ 
thing akin to magical illusion, and involves them in the 
very delusion they would fasten upon him. His doctrine 
of a fallen yEon whom his ministry was to restore to the 
Plcroma of God, and in her the world, led to the story of his 
leading about a reformed prostitute, — according to some, 
far from reformed, — whom he styled “ the lost sheep; ” ^ 
and still further, to charges of licentiousness against his 
whole school.* Yet it was conceded that Simon had re¬ 
deemed this Helena from slavery.® To take her with him 
as a type of that divine power which he wished to deliver 
in every soul, might be the act of a lunatic in our days, 
but certainly no more implied improper relations than did 
similar typical actions recorded of the Hebrew prophets; 
and her presence might have served to emphasize his 
doctrine and to illustrate its practical power over conduct. 
If, as the Fathers assert, it was his purpose to counterfeit 
or rival Jesus, he could point to a prototype, beyond all 
suspicion of guilt, in the female friend out of whom the 
Messiah had cast seven devils, and who loved to sit at 
his feet. Nor was any type of sin and recovery more 
frequently employed in those days than the sexual one. 
It was an adulterous and sinful generation,” which the 
Messiah was to redeem. 

Whether Simon’s tliaumaturgic gifts were exercised, if 
he possessed them, in the interest of his own claims to be 


1 Hippoljrtus: PkiUttfhy, vi. i, 19. Iretueus, I. 33. Matthew, xv^U. la. 
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the Paraclete or Advocate, or in some other way the power 
of God, may be difficult to determine. But the evidence 
of his imposture comes entirely from his enemies; and 
there seems to be no more reason for crediting it than 
for regarding tlic whole great Gnostic movement of the 
first four centuries as imposture, as the same writers would 
have us believe that it was. Whatever motives his reli¬ 
gious claim may have supplied, they were not necessarily 
selfish ones, any more than those which are represented 
as actuating tlic apostles of the Book of Acts. Their 
magic was of a character similar to his, — it was a means 
of proving supernatural gifts as the prerogative of believers 
in Christ But the magic of the Gnostics generally, and 
of Mani in particular, was a part of their psychological 
symbolism; it ascribed to certain elements in Nature con¬ 
stant virtues and vices as inherent in their being, according 
to that essential Dualism which was the law of the universe. 
It was therefore of the nature of science as much as of 
superstition; or rather it was incipient science in the 
leading-strings of superstition. 

In this point of view it was the precursor of tliat 
“ magic ” which enclosed the germs of modern science 
during the Middle Ages, — that original study of physical 
Nature which was persecuted by tlie Church because it 
foreshadow^ed some other solution of the problems of life, 
some other salvation for the mind of man, than the Chris¬ 
tian Trinity and Atonement. It is true that in common 
with the Church, Manichseism had rejected the material 
world; not, however, as under the curse of God, but as pro¬ 
ceeding from a principle antagonistic to God. But it had 
at least subordinated arbitrary will to positive principles 
and laws, and sought to test the books and traditions of 
religious belief by them, in the name of reason. And it 
was in a similar though more consistent spirit that the 
fathers of modern science faced the curse that “ revealed 
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religion ” laid upon Nature, and with earnest faith in free¬ 
dom and in law strove to rehabilitate man’s dwelling-place, 
as the Manichaeans had sought to deanthropomorphize 
God. This was the forbidden magic with which they con¬ 
fronted the magic, or miracle, of papal consecrations and 
holy signs and talismans, which for centuries gathered 
about the pious trust and daily life of men. As the Gnos¬ 
tic traced his hierarchy of psychological Aions from the 
highest spirit down to the lowest emanation, and made re¬ 
ligion consist in the restoration of their unity in God, so 
these new Gnostics of Nature carried the purpose a step 
farther, and strove to bring about the unity of the physi¬ 
cal and spiritual cosmos, as the Gnostic had done with the 
spiritual alone. Astrology and alchemy — the magic, not 
of stars and metals only, but of all elements—were inspired 
by the idea that all things arc in natural sympathetic rela¬ 
tion, — from the atom to the perfect soul; that lines of 
dynamic influence arc traceable through correspondent 
forms, and that the power to bring forth ideal fruits from 
these hitherto unexplored relations was to be secured by 
the right knowledge of their inherent laws and unselfish 
obedience to their commands. Ignorant as children, they 
took fanciful resemblances for real relations; but they an¬ 
ticipated many scientifle truths, and were led by that first 
condition of science, — the instinct of the permanent and 
universal. The instant this trust in Nature as the great 
teacher appeared, it was treated by the Church as an alien 
and rival authority; and for this reason, — the Church rested 
upon exclusive Will; science rested upon positive natural 
law. The supernatural magic of the Church aimed at 
the destruction of the natural magic of the scientist, as it 
had a thousand years before at the natural magic of the 
heretic and heathen, who put their thaumaturgy against 
its miracles; and so the birthday of our liberty saw the 
martyrdom of its prophets as masters of the “ Black 
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Art" But persecuted “ magic" has evolved modern 
science, and science has in turn exorcised the Church. 
It is noticeable, therefore, that in this hated name of 
magic, preserving the memory of Zoroaster and his j^ricst- 
hood, has descended a flame of freedom which the Aryan 
kindled, three thousand years ago, on the heights of Iran, 
for his struggle against the powers of darkness in the name 
of Ahura, the self-created light The word acquired a 
nobler meaning with time. The darkness which the me¬ 
diaeval Magus had to master was ignorance, ccclesiasti- 
cism, a theology of arbitraiy will and slavish fear. The 
Dualism of the Persian is lost in a strife of powers deeper 
than tliat which divided Orniuzd from Aliriman, or the 
believer in two hostile principles from the believer in one 
All-creating God. 

A modern writer,' using the word in its supernatural 
sense, regards magic as a result of Dualism. If he is right, 
it cannot be tliat tlic Dualism from which magic results is 
a belief in two*gods instead of one; but rather some such 
recognition of the power of evil in life and the world as be¬ 
longed to Christian monotheism in common with what is 
commonly supposed to have been Dualism proper,—the 
religion of the Avesta. Christianity, in its conception of 
evil, simply put God and Lucifer for Ahura and Ahriman. 
But it did not merely inherit that conception from Persia, 
— it seized and developed it. The implication of Ahriman 
in creation was more tlian equalled by the master-stroke 
of Satan in effecting the full surrender of mankind through 
Adam's fall to a metaphysical hatred of good far beyond 
the simple ethical conceptions of the Avesta. This mono¬ 
theistic Dualism extended the sovereignty of evil into eter¬ 
nal relations, making hell a positive permanent fact, which 
the Avesta did not do. The New Testament really gives 
more scope to the Prince of Darkness than the Bundchesh. 


* Rjrdbos: Magic ^Middle Agtt. 
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The Church of One God was more dualistic than the 
doctrine of Two Principles. It believed in the existence 
of the " father of lies and the founder of oracles ” as ab¬ 
solutely as in that of the I'ather of Jesus. Early Chris¬ 
tianity regarded the whole heathen world as diabolic. 
Catholics added all heretics to the category, and the fe¬ 
male se.x in special, burning millions at the stake for sor¬ 
cery. The Reformers added all past Catholicism to tlie 
list; and Luther, who had the sharpest eyes for devils of 
any man in his day, held the Church, as an institution, to 
have been an invention of Satan. So that a monotheistic 
religion has actually made the whole history of man a 
diabolic drama,^ which tlie Incarnation alone illumines 
with its Divine interference. Scarcely a voice was raised 
in orthodox Christendom for centuries against those horri¬ 
ble practical deductions from the dogma of depravity and 
the power of Satan over Nature and man which were bath¬ 
ing all Europe in innocent blood. It cannot be pretended 
that Dualism proper, according to the common meaning 
of that term, is more guilty tlian monotheism of the bar¬ 
barous forms of belief in magic as the instrument of evil. 
Nothing could more clearly show that man's treatment of 
the problem of moral evil is independent of the lines which 
separate positive religions, than to compare the supersti¬ 
tious precepts and customs prevailing in mediaeval Chris¬ 
tianity on this subject, — the omens and precautions and 
anathemas relating to witchcraft and sorcery, with those 
of a similar nature in the Avesta. It would be found that 
the former list largely outnumbers the latter, and reaches 
through the details of life witli at least equal thorough- 
ness.2 The popular notion tliat hcatlicnism is responsible 
for Christian magic is therefore an error. 

The .Christian sense of the power of evil, like the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine of eternal punishment, was in fact the recoil 


^ Rydberg! Mugic ^ Afiddi* Agts, p. 19S. 
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of man’s conscience from nature in himself and the world, 
which in Christianity took the form of self-contempt and 
self-rejection, which turned the back upon the whole past 
of human progress, and laid the whole burden of human 
misery on tlic constitution of Nature and the soul; whoso 
great interpreter for ages has been that strange coinpcnd 
of tlic savage and the saint, that child of African passion 
and Roman legalism, — Augustine. 

The historical development of Dualism under the mono¬ 
theistic system of Christianity dcser\'es closer treatment. 
Under this system, evil is either directly the result of God’s 
will, — that is. He is alike the creator of good and evil; or 
else indirectly, — that is, through the free will which he has 
bestowed on man, with full knowledge of the consequences 
of the gift The former of these solutions was derived 
from Judaism, which had imbibed from Mazdeism in the 
Captivity the distinct personality of an adversary,— Satan, 
as tlie inciter to wickedness, appearing for the first time in 
the post-exilian Book of Chronicles.^ The growth of Jew¬ 
ish demonology was extremely rapid; and its fallen angels, 
its swarming devils, its hierarchy of evil powers, pcr\'ading 
the worship of Jahveh, went over bodily into Christianity, 
which was really but a reform in tlic bosom of Judaism, 
working over its higher and lower elements in the in¬ 
terest of individuality and ethical purity. It ascribed to 
Satan, the roaring lion, the father of lies, all diseases of 
mind and body, all heathen dogmas, rites, and conduct. 
If, as many modern Christians suppose, Jesus did not 
believe in such a personal enemy to God and good, why 
the repeated allusion to him, in the Temptation, and in the 
expulsion of demons, while Jesus is nowhere presented as 
rebuking the almost universal belief of his countrymen in 
such a power? What idea Jesus had of his origin or of 
the extent of his power nowhere appears, except that he 

> I ChroDicles, xxL CaenpaTe a xxiv. 
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believed him subject to the power of God, and through 
God to his own. But Paul distinctly adheres to the old 
Jewish idea that jahveh is the creator of evil in man, as 
the potter moulds his clay.* The Christian Fathers had 
the harder task of reconciling their Christian monotheism 
with the c.xistencc of tliis inconvertible evil Will, whose 
power over man was due to a corresponding tendency in 
the will of man. In Satan and in man evil was traceable, 
not to the will of God, but to disobedience and revolt in 
their own wills; as, however, they were created and endowed 
by the omniscience of God, evil was indirectly his work. 
Lactantius in the fourth century, in fact, speaks of God as 
creating two spirits, — one that should hold to good, and 
one that should fall and become evil; ^ showing that Chris¬ 
tian monotheism moved in the same track with Persian 
Dualism. And this was the primitive doctrine which went 
on demonizing the creed and conduct of the Middle Ages, 
overturning all reason by the internecine conflict of God 
and the Devil. Hcrmogencs, a Christian Father in the 
second century, who anticipated Mani, making matter 
eternal and the source of evil, Justin Martj-r, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Origen, who did the same, still threw evil 
back on God, as creator of matter from eternity. 

Out of that primitive doctrine which connected evil in¬ 
directly with God as conscious creator of the will and its 
results, came the Christian article of original sin and its 
expiation. The attempt to escape the revolting conse¬ 
quences of this belief, the monstrosity of ascribing sin 
deserving infinite wrath to the purest as well as to the 
worst of mankind, led to Origen’s kindly semi-Platonic 
theory of antenatal sin, — a weak shifting back of the 
tragedy of Adam’s fall, without accounting for it. But 
the old logical necessity of throwing the whole responsi- 


1 Roman*, ix. 17. 
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bility for evil on Him who made man free to clioosc it, 
was not to be escaped in tliis way. Kqually vain was the 
theory that Adam and Eve were created pure; for how 
could that be, if they had received a capacity for sin which 
made tliem able to involve all their posterity in tt>tal de¬ 
pravity and eternal wrath, and to curse the world with 
ph>'sical death and moral impotence, so that the incarna¬ 
tion of God, die atonement, .and redemption through 
Christ became necessary? How could the very first act 
of pure beings involve such immeasurable crime aiul con¬ 
sequence as Augustine saw in that earliest exercise of free 
will? No such prodigy w.as wrought out of the first dis¬ 
obedience, in the Bundehesh; none out of the fall of 
Yima, in the Avesta. This w.as the terrible triumph of 
E\al in a more intensely monotheistic faith. 

This monstrous deduction was slowly evolved. Neither 
the Gospels nor Paul reached it' The older leathers gen¬ 
erally admit the counteracting power of free-will to .save, 
as it had wounded, man, — some, like Mani, laying sin 
at the door of eternal matter as " the flesh." It w.as in 
the fifth century that die consequences of the theory 
burst into full flower in Augustine, whose protest against 
Felagius argued logically diat the denial of an utter per¬ 
version and ruin of the will through Adam’s sin struck at 
the foundations of the Christian system by t.aking aw.ay 
the necessity for atonement and salv.ation by Christ. 
Nothing could serve the purpose but the conjunction of 
absolute impotence’of man for good, and eternal wrath 
against him for doing evil, as results of the free-will which 
God himself had given him. What premise of human 
thought has ever brought such monstrous results from 
die act of an omnipotent Will, bestowing on its children 
the power of free choice involved in its own being? 

Yet diis is the natural result of the tiicory which traces 
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evil to a personal will. Such a theory cannot solve the 
problem. Epicurus stated the case fairly when he said; 

“ Either God wishes to abolish evil and cannot, and then He is not 
omnipotent; 

Or He cannot and does not wish to, and then He is both imperfect 
and wicked ; 

Or He can and docs not wish to, and then He is wcked; 

Or He lioih wishes to and can, and if so, How conics evil to exist 
at all?’» 

That which is worshipped as infinite in its perfection 
must also be infinite in its perversion; and tlic tracing of 
evil to so pcrx'ertiblc a thing as will in God or man must 
issue in some such exaggerated conclusion as tlie ortliodox 
dogma above stated. In the same way, man’s free-will 
being made responsible for evil, the issue will be an abso¬ 
lute denial of all human responsibility whatever. And 
this step is taken in the Augustinian doctrine of divine 
“ Decrees from all Eternity.” It comes to this, and this 
only: at the beginning, as at the end, God alone is respon¬ 
sible for sin. One infinite personal Will in the universe 
excludes all other responsibility for the results. 

It would have been better to remember Bion’s saying, 
” that God’s punishing the children for tlie sin of their 
fathers is like a physician giving medicine to tlie son or 
grandson of his patient.” ^ It wore wiser, surely, not to 
exalt a personal Will to the throne of the universe, if the 
conditions arc tliat it shall behave irrationally in propa¬ 
gating its own freedom. 

Men have reached a solution of evil which is not com¬ 
plicated by theological difficulties like these, by confining 
themselves to the facts of human consciousness; a solu¬ 
tion which rests on natural and necessary relations, the only 
real rest for the spirit of man, — not on the contingencies 
of will. The Stoic Chrysippus said, that in the nature of 
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things evil is necessary to good; that the knowledge of 
good involves the knowledge of its opposite; and Euripi¬ 
des has the same idea. That evil is good in the making 
is the foundation of the great consolations of the ancient 
teachers, and stands by virtue of that conduct which of itself 
makes good the law. The thinker sees that evil must exist, 
if only as imperfection, as the condition of progress, as 
the correlative of that finitcncss which is the ground of all 
individual being. The war against evil, moral and physical, 
is the education of all greatness and all goodness; aiul 
power is measured by resistance. Evil is the contrast of 
the actual stage on which we stand, with the ideal; which 
represents a ceaseless advancing power in man to be¬ 
come at one with the universe and its divine order. Only 
this abiding hope of the ideal as the goal can make en¬ 
durance of the steps possible. The dark side of Nature 
and life cannot be justified as wc justify the works or ways 
of personal will. No conscious moral foresight or choice 
can be rationally conceived as devising or intending the 
wrong and suffering which have befallen the innumerable 
millions of mankind. No anthropomorphic deity can stand 
under the burden of such responsibilit)'. The Platonic 
Demiurge, commissioned to organize and shape the neces¬ 
sities of crude substance into a perfect cosmos of souls and 
bodies, working it all out teleologically, a pure system of 
final causes, is a confessed failure, and Plato does not 
allow his responsibility for the evil of the world. The 
whole theology of a fore-and-after-looking, predetermin¬ 
ing God, a time-conditioned demiurgic will, breaks down 
before the problem of evil which attends every step of 
human and even cosmic groMh. The Life of the Uni¬ 
verse, the unity of substance, to which alone belongs the 
highest Name, is wholly incommensurate with the neces¬ 
sary moulds of finite consciousness, the limited phenome¬ 
nal relations of time and^space. Whatever mythological 
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forms of speech may be unavoidable in religion, the per¬ 
plexities which beset this fact of evil, especially in its moral 
aspect, will only be multiplied with the advance of knowl¬ 
edge, so long as we attempt to explain it by a divine power 
acting by intention, motive, purpose, after the manner of 
men. No wiser arc we, with all our religious systems, than 
that oldest of true philosophers, Xenophanes, who taught 
the Greeks that truth lay beyond their mytliic tales of the 
gods, and sought to hint what none can yet express: “ God 
is not like to mortals, in body or mind, since with the 
wliolc of him he sees, with the whole of him he thinks, 
with the whole of him he hears, forever abiding the same.” 
Till we can comprehend essential Being, eternal Substance, 
let us not impose upon it the conditions of human will. 
The highest philosophy is to know the laws of our being 
in themselves; the highest religion is to trust them as the 
best, because they arc our nature; the highest morality is 
to work loyally upon the facts of life, transforming them 
into the liberty and humanity of the ideal; and where we 
cannot do this, to accept our limits without losing our 
faith and hope in the best. There is great help towards 
this achievement in recognizing those limits in ourselves 
which we refrain from ascribing to God as the substance 
of the whole. As seeing growtli but in fragments; as 
knowing the world not as it is in itself, but under the con¬ 
ditions of our actual stage of progress; as making the world 
what it is to us, by ever transforming it anew into the like¬ 
ness of ourselves, — we may well apply to evil the deeper 
insight of the optimist, which perceives it to be illusion; 
not in so far as our duty or our emotions arc concerned, 
but in so far as it seems to contradict the promise of the 
ideal, by covering past, present, and future alike in un¬ 
changeable gloom. We have seen that this was the endur¬ 
ing truth in the old Hindu conception of M4yi and in the 
Buddhist doctrine of life. Some of the Christian Fathers 
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(even Augustine), in the same spirit, spoke of evil as un¬ 
reality, as something imagined by man through his ignor¬ 
ance and immaturity, and passing away in proportion as 
he comes nearer to seeing things as a whole. Combining 
this, as they did, with a tlicological anthropoinorpljism 
which as Christians they could not cscai)c, they betra)*cd 
at least a desire to save the will of God from responsi¬ 
bility for evil; which they could only do by denying its 
reality. 

To believe in the unreality of evil seems to require a 
certain mystic elevation of faith; but it is not, as we have 
seen, witliout foundation in the facts of experience aiul the 
laws of growth. This is indubitable. Our conce{)tion of 
evil cliangcs with our changing mood, our growing insight, 
our mastery of the laws of life. It changes a.s we look 
back on the things that looked so rigid in ugliness, and 
see what it has brought about, what necessitated it, what 
compensated it The charitable judgment that grows with 
our experience is found to be not charity so much as truer 
justice; the sympathies, taught by science to enter more 
objectively into the pain of past condition.s of the world 
or the race, learn the law that ills are relative; that, sub¬ 
stantially, the strengtli is according to the day. Mow the 
old severities of judgment, the old sense of ciir^c and 
blight, melt away with the better knowledge, tlic freer 
study of the world, into trust 

“that somehow good 
Wn be the final goal of ill, 

To paogs of nature, sins of will,' 

Defects of doubt and taints of blood; 

“That nothing walks with aimless feet; 

That not one life shall be destroyed. 

Or cast as rubbish to the void. 

When God hath made the pile complete.” 
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Science helps to change the old rigid conception of 
positive evil by proving the law of antagonism to be a 
necessity of existence and growth. So that evil, seen in 
its broader relations, becomes a part of that polarity which 
runs through all life, organic or inorganic, and results in 
structure, progress, beauty, order, good. Science is uni* 
tary; yet here is Dualism as its central law. And while 
the conception of evil is thus removed from the region 
of theological intention into that of constructive law, the 
moral sense is made all the freer to repudiate evil choice 
by escaping the influence of a creed which gives to moral 
and physical evil alike the sanction of a deliberate purpose 
of Divine Will. For the necessity of evil in some form 
to all progress docs not make it attractive, though it may 
render the moral judgments of good men more charitable 
to the evil-doer. But the recognition that moral evil in 
itself is the ever-existing opposite pole to good, and that 
progress consists in constant strife to overcome it by the 
force of good, is the very pith of principle, the ground of 
moral conviction and practical consecration to duty. 

It is true that the elements of this polarity, the strife for 
survival, the struggle for existence, the sacrifice of the in¬ 
nocent for the guilty, the impermanence of ties, may be 
interpreted in the interest of pessimism. And especially 
docs science tend that way when it is concerned only with 
the understanding of phenomena, and exalts the senses as 
sole origin of knowledge, under the name of experience, 
ignoring the ideal and even the personal factor, without 
which it cannot really take a step in the discovery of uni¬ 
versal order. So limited is the understanding, so essential 
is ideal insight and faith, tliat science is demoralized by 
such conditions, and becomes a sterner tyrant than the¬ 
ology has over been, holding man fast to the lower aspects, 
the discouraging concrete details, the power of outward 
circumstances over man’s hope and faith. There arises, 

32 
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even on these new fields of physical science, an incon¬ 
sistency not unlike tliat of those early Christian sects, both 
orthodox and heretical, who declared matter impure and 
evil, while raising it to a rank in the universe which con¬ 
ditioned and largely determined tlie activity of God. Hut 
the true function of science is altogether different It 
substitutes universal law for supernatural interference and 
caprice. It fearlessly explores the real conditions of life, 
the facts of human destiny, and reconciles man to his re¬ 
lations in the order of the world; so educating him to 
accept these inevitable conditions of existence, whether 
seemingly good or evil, as the best for him, because they 
lift him into the higher morality of free obedience and the 
screner life of natural trust. 

It has been well said that tlie old Greek drama aims at 
depicting the destinies of men, and the modern at evolving 
their characters: such is the difference in the treatment 
of ethical and spiritual problems. The only solution of 
evil must be found in the facts of experience themselves. 
The inevitable laws of antagonism, of contradiction, of 
irony, of wrong conditions, and bad uses of pain and loss, 
must be accepted through an absolute trust in the integrity 
of the moral universe, and solved by disinterested labor, 
not for personal happiness, not for utilitarian successes, 
but to fulfil the inward prompting to serve the ideal, the 
purest, and the best. 
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I T was the connection of Manichaeisni with the great 
Gnostic schools that rendered it so obnoxious to the 
Cliristiaii Church. It was built on the foundations laid by 
that line of heretical teachers of the second century, — 
Carpocrates, llasilidcs, Valentinus, Marcion, Bardesanes,— 
who had gathered the spiritual and intellectual idealism 
of the older religions into rationalistic systems, destructive 
of implicit faith. The large scope of Gnosticism, in its 
effort to save the traditions of human reason from being 
swej)t away by an exclusive revelation, may be seen in the 
fact that its elements have been traced in such reactions 
against the Old Testament law and faith as the Essenic 
rejection of the Temple service, the Septuagint conver¬ 
sion of Jahveh into a more spiritual God, the Apocryphal 
Book of Wisdom, and the Logos of Philo; in the Platonic 
Ideas and ICmanations; in the Dualism of Zoroaster and 
Empedocles; in the Buddhist doctrine of Illusion, of the 
soul’s imprisonment in tlie senses, and its release there¬ 
from ; as well as in its non-Christian conception of a re¬ 
deeming Christ. It has been supposed that Marcion, one 
of the more learned Gnostics, synthesized the three great 
religions in the three principal factors of his system; find¬ 
ing his God in Christianity, his Demiurge in Judaism, his 
Evil Principle in Heathenism.^ It is entirely true that 
Gnosticism was the product of an efllbrt to combine the 
best elements of all these religious and philosophical be¬ 
liefs under a single principle, of which the appropriate 
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name was Gnosis, or ideal knowledge. It is not meant by 
this explanation that there was nothin^; orijjinal in the 
thouj'ht or method of these men who built with the tradi¬ 
tions of the world; tliat their work was a conscious syn¬ 
cretism only. In the mighty ferment of tliat age the whole 
past was seething, and its elementary forces, loosed from 
special combinations, had entered into tlie unconscious 
circulations of mind. The new systems tluit were shaped 
out of these materials were the natural products of the 
time, which called forth its own prophets; and they must 
clothe in these symbols tlieir sense of its demands. These 
efforts of the speculative intellect to solve the m)'stery of 
moral and physical evil, and bridge the passage from the 
infinite to the finite, from the perfect to the imperfect, from 
tlie highest to the lowest, without detriment to the truth of 
either term, were therefore not mere scholastic pedantry. 
The reproductions of the old conceptions and methods, 
which we can now trace in so many systems that preceded 
them, were fresh obedience to the eternal laws of thought 
They serve to show the sincerity and depth of those earlier 
endeavors, and point us to those elements in them which 
could not die with their makers. The very name by 
which they designated their common aspiration for the 
deeper meaning, the ideal solution of life,— gnosis ,—was 
anticipated ages before, in the jildna of the Hindu philoso¬ 
phers, chosen for a precisely similar purpose; and it still 
stands in our word agnosticism, to prove by implication at 
least, even now at the end of tlic Christian centuries, the 
immortality of that very aspiration which is thus declared 
to be a fruitless dream. So far was Gnosticism from being 
a servile adherence to ancient names and dogmas, a mere 
eclectic farrago of accepted traditions, that by its very 
nature, as well as by the variety and freedom of its forms, 
it was an organic protest against implicit faith, — a recur¬ 
rence to the rights of reason, when they were threatened. 
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as never before or since in history, with entire suppression, 
by the claims of a special revelation. Itself not free from 
supernaturalistic elements, it resisted that passive recep¬ 
tion of doijmatic and personal absolutism which‘is the 
essence of supernaturalistic faith. It refused to drop the 
constructive powers of the intellect, which twenty centuries 
had slowly evolved, before a creed which pronounced the 
intellect sinful and vain; to suiTcndcr its rights of criticism 
befi>re old and new scriptures which bore on their face cor- 
ruj)tion and delusion amidst all the better features which 
these had obscured. If the Christian Church could main¬ 
tain that the masse.s of mankind required an incarnate 
God, Gnosticism also could insist that the present and 
future alike demanded that reason should not be de¬ 
throned by putting a historic personage, a man of flesh 
and blood, on the throne of the universe. No exclusive 
religion should reign by the denial of all that other reli¬ 
gions had contributed to human thought. Especially a 
Hebrew deity, fettered in mind, ignoble in spirit, sup¬ 
planted by the progress of man, could be only a Demi¬ 
urge, a blind instrument of the God who is all in all. 
ICgypt, Syria, Persia, India, Greece, had not toiled merely 
to prepare the way for a word of God that should come 
down all new from heaven to silence them forever, and 
begin man’s life and hope afresh as if they had never 
been. And the progress of humanity, which drops no 
thread in the web of history, and perpetuates all forces 
through all changes of name, to live in the great currents 
of social evolution, whose marvellous analysis reveals that 
r no pa.st service of thought or good has ever died, pro¬ 
nounces the Gnostic right, — in that claim for universal 
history at least 

Gnosticism accepted the name of Christian, and many 
of the terms by which Christians expressed their faith; 
but the distinctive substance of that faith it rejected, as 
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these pages have already shown. The Elkesaites' re¬ 
garded the New Testament Christ as but one of many 
forms of the Christ who had appeared again and again in 
human history, transformed from body to body, after the 
manner of the Hindu incarnations of Vishnu the Pre¬ 
server. The Carpocratians believed that the soul of Jesus 
was like all other souls, reaching its power over the world 
by overcoming the “ world-archons,” and that all who 
were similarly victorious over evil would have similar gifts; 
and so they put him among the great men of history, and 
honored all alike.® “ Valentinus," says Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, “makes the truth common, whether it be the Jewish 
WTitings or those of the philosophers."^ Clement, by 
whose writings mainly it is that we discover the nobler 
side of the Gnostics.^ quotes Valentinus as saying that it 
is only by the presence of God that the heart becomes 
pure from evil, and that he who possesses a pure heart 
shall see God.*’ Marcion affirmed that the New Testament 
Christ was not tlic Christ predicted in the Old Tc-stament, 
who was yet to come and restore the Jewish State.® It 
was clct-irly recognized by the Church that revelation 
could not endure the rivalry of reason; the question was 
no incidental and temporary one, but rooted in the ele¬ 
ments of progress; and this war, waged by typical posi¬ 
tive religion, has no cessation, scarcely a truce. As it be¬ 
gan in the struggle with Gnosticism, so it has lasted to the 
present day, and is now a struggle with science. But was 
the Gnostic altogether in the right? By no means. 

What the Christians could not understand, so exacting 
was their own worship of Christ as a rcvcalcr of positive 

i Hipriol>ttK: PkilMOfUjf, X. w. * IrenaMi*, rii. so. 
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divine commands, was this, — that the Gnostic was con¬ 
structing a mythology around the idea of God, just as they 
were themselves constructing a mythology around the name 
of Christ; that he was seeking to explain the fact of evil 
by a crude philosophy of matter, just as tlicy were by a 
crude theor>’ of Satanic will; and just as they were search¬ 
ing for allegories and types of Christ in the Biblical rec¬ 
ords, and to a certain extent in the testimonies of heathen 
blindness, so the Gnostic was searching out fanciful alle¬ 
gories and types of a divine personal process in the whole 
material of human experience, past and present. The one 
structure was a work of the imagination as well as the 
other. That of the Christians possessed the advantage 
of a simplicity, concentration, and exclusiveness which 
made its appeal effective with the multitudes who were 
seeking rest from the confusion of systems and the press¬ 
ing sense of ignorance and isolation. None the less real, 
however, was that want of the age, and of all ages, which 
was to be met only by students of the intellectual bearings 
of spiritual truths, — by those who could not silence the 
deep problems of experience by the magic of a miracle, 
or tlic rebuke of a revelation, or by anything short of 
the witness of the laws of thought In the great cosmic 
drama, or epos, of Gnosticism, spiritual principles, psy¬ 
chological qualities, ethical forces, figured as persons, in 
true Iranian fashion. The processes of emanation became 
successive yEons ,—genealogical periods, or stages of spir¬ 
itual descent, — further conceived as male and female, 
combined in syzygies, in whose opposition lay a real 
conjunction and completeness. By this emanativc series, 
tliis descent of principles, not in time, but in the order of 
psychological function, the Plcroma, or fulness of Being, 
was supposed to become the basis of changes and de¬ 
scending degrees, by which the existence and experience 
of man were intellectually explicable without separating 
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him from the life of God. All this mediation was of course 
an elaborate symbol, which could only stand for reality to 
the eyes of anthropomorphism. In the same way Evil, 
conceived as a principle as far as possible removed from 
God, uncreated and unchangeable, could only become 
the ground of the soul’s imprisonment and release by the 
interaction of ethical forces in dramatic personal action. 
On tlie other hand, how far this was believed witli ni)'tho- 
logical faith, how far recognized by the reason as poetic 
symbol of rational truth, it is not c.asy to .say. Hut it is 
certain tliat the whole process rested on philosophical foun¬ 
dations; that the iCons and the powers, however personi¬ 
fied, meant principles^ and followed tlie logic of principles. 
ALon was uii-otf, everlasting reality, like the Platonic Idea, 
lifted above all personal conditions and limitations; as in 
the Persian Ainesha-0>entns, the personal garb, with which 
langfuage was obliged to clothe them, was transparent to 
the abstract quality they represented, and served but to 
make this quality more real. The Church, which had car¬ 
ried anthropomorphism to the extent of regarding Jesus 
of Nazareth as the flesh and blood of God, and personified 
evil in an everlasting kingdom of Satan and his hosts, held 
this Gnostic epos to be blasphemy. It was perfectly true 
to its claim of an exclusive revelation, in calling this pro¬ 
duct of human reason “ vain babblings and antitheses of 
a spurious gnosis; ” i “ rudiments of the cosmos, not after 
Christ; “ fables and genealogies ministering questions, 
rather than building up in faith; ” * “ antichrist, denying 
Christ come in the flesh;”* “commandments and doc¬ 
trines of men; ® “ opinions read from what is not written; ” 

“ adaptations of the oracles of God to baseless fictions.” ® 
Apart from all these matters in dispute, in which both . 
parties seem far enough from tlie religious science of our 

I ItnxXhy, n. 9a * ColoMuna, iL S. > i Timothy, L 4. 

* t Joho, It. j. _ • Coloniao*, ii. aa. 

* iTvnxua: Agaimt Htrttttt, L viii. 1. 
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time, the main question, on which really hinged all others, 
was whether reason goes behind revelation and tests it 
For the Christian, revelation had settled all questions, 
and reason must begin and end with implicit faith in Christ 
as centre and sum of all. It was the heresy of the Gnostic 
that he put Christ among the iCons, in a chain of Being, 
so that it was only in a secondary sense that he was the 
fulness {Plcroma) of God. To attempt philosophizing 
on his relations with the Father beyond his own positive 
teaching, to make the Only Begotten {^Monogenes^ a sepa¬ 
rate iCon from the Christ, and the Wisdom i^Nous) of 
God yet another iFlon, and to deny that the man Jesus 
was either of the three, was to Christian simplicity to put 
vain babbling for an all-sufficient and authoritative faith. 
It was not the use of these and other terms familiar to 
Gnostic reasoning that the Church found so mischievous,— 
they all belonged to the familiar intellectual phraseology of 
the age, — but simply the use of them for other purposes 
than to celebrate the incarnation of God in the man Jesus. 
Paul and John had already appropriated them, and the 
early Fathers are greatly concerned to show that they have 
found their only meaning in Jesus. They shall no longer 
retain tlieir free relation to philosophical thought. Plcro¬ 
ma, Logos, Grace (d7/rtm). Truth {AlctAeia), Life (^Zoc)^ 
Only Begotten (^Monogates')^ — these Gnostic powers arc all 
in the proem of John’s Gospel confidently appropriated to 
Jesus.^ Paul had taught the Wisdom {SophuC) of God “ in 
a mystery^' **before all iEons," that centred in the humanity 
of Jesus; ^ yet he would not allow the Gnostics also to 
humanize Wisdom, by making their own Sophia learn by 
experience the lesson of trust in limit {Horos), and in the 
fulness of God, which was her home. Clement of Alexan- * 
dria says the true Gnostic condemns lust, and is patient 

* See rbo Ephetlans, HL 14. i Tlnothy, L 17. i John, ii. i; iU. x6. 

* X Coitnthians. it 7. 
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under trial.^ Inconsistencies like these arc part of tlic 
traditional method of Christian apolojjists in dealing with 
heresy down to the present moment, even among the most 
enlightened of the class. They belong to the necessities 
of the revelation doctrine. 

Ircna:us, who abhors tlie dramatic jjersonifications and 
genealogical fictions of the Gnostics, can indulge in Old 
Testament types and prefigurations of Christ, of the most 
fanciful description.'-* Hippolytiis, who charges these here¬ 
tics with gross superstition, has a hell prepared for them 
worthy of Dante, with fiery lake and eyes of demons, 
and worms that prey on the corruption that breeds them.^ 
The power of working miracles, raising the dead, and cast¬ 
ing out demons, which the ortliodo.v called blasphemous 
and lying magic in Simon Magus and his successors, they 
did not hesitate to adduce as conclusive evidence, in the 
case of tlieir Master and his apo.stles, that their religion 
was true and their commission divine.'* The charge that 
tlie Gnostics despised the multitude as incapable of hear¬ 
ing and receiving the higher g^iwsis, came with ill grace 
from the followers of Paul teaching the wisdom of God 
“ in a mystery,” ® addressing his own converts ” not as 
spiritual but as carnal, and to be fed with milk and not 
with meat; and describing the gospel as gnosis, whose 
possession raised one above the weaker minds around him,^ 
It would be difficult to find a more sclf*cxalting contempt 
for the spiritual capacities of all who were outside of the 
pale of a special faith than is found in the writings of the 
Fathers of the early Christian centuries; the broadest and 
freest of whom, Clement of Alexandria, pronounces the 
multitude “ swinish," so that after the example of his Mas¬ 
ter he fears to cast his pearls before them, and like Paul 

* Stremaht, iL ao, * Ireiunis; Agaimt Htram, bk» iti. chap. xL 

* Hiptnlytus: Rf/ttiniicn all Htrtim, x. 30. 

* Ircnccot: AgainstHtrttkt, ii. xui. a. 
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holds it “requisite to hide in a mystery the wisdom spoken 
by the Son of God,” because “to the natural man the 
things of God are foolishness.” ^ “ The wise do not utter 
with the mouth what they reason in council.” It cannot 
be said that this csotcricism was incidental in tlicse teach¬ 
ers of the Christian gospel. It belonged to the spirit of 
their Master to speak in parables, as to tliosc who “ having 
cars, could not hear,” and to confine the naked truth to the 
chosen few. That this distinction was to a certain extent 
indispensable, is not to be doubted; but the Gnostic had 
certainly an equal right with the orthodox to -recognize 
the necessity. The implicit faith (^pistis) of the latter was 
at least as marked by spiritual pride as the gnosis of the 
other by intellectual. It demanded of the convert a most 
difficult renunciation of religious traditions and worldly in¬ 
terests and cares, and fostered, for this reason alone, an 
intense feeling of self-complacency and exaltation above 
the carnal world. Think for a moment with what spir¬ 
itual conceit, far more absolute than is now possible for tlie 
most confident orthodox church-member, tlic baptized and 
elected member of Christ’s body must have regarded the 
outside millions, in view of the speedy approach of the 
end of the world and the coming of Christ in judgment, 
to separate the sheep from the goats. If the Gnostic had 
his elect, separated by initiations and harder vows from the 
class of hearers, like the antique mysteries of Mithra and 
of Zeus, the Christian erected the same method into an 
institution which has survived to the present day, and re¬ 
sisted every assault but that of scientific law. There was 
certainly no more contempt of human capacity involved 
in the Gnostic saying that “ not one in a thousand persons 
could understand the mysteries of divine knowledge ” * 
(which saying Irenaeus totally misrepresented),* than in 

» Clement: Sfremata, J. xii. * Ocment j Slr^iMia, 

» Irenxust Agaitut HtrttUt, i. xxiv. See Reout; rigi-'u Ckrittttmty 165. 
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the orthodox Christians sajnng: that llic truths of their 
revelation were beyond the unaided reason of mankind 
itself, and appropriable only through the supernatural 
mission of their Scriptures and their Christ. 

In the harsh sketches of the opinions and life of the 
Gnostics, drawn by their enemies, who signalized their 
victory by destroying the writings in which we might 
have read what the accused had to say in their own de¬ 
fence, we find not a few things laid to their charge which 
seem to us highly creditable to their freedom and sense. 
Their belief that the resurrection day was of the past, not 
in the future, which struck the orthodox with horror, was 
evidently a spiritualized definition of resurrection as a 
new birtli of the soul out of the old body of darkness 
and evil, rather than a common mechanical rising of all 
bodies at once on a judgment day, to receive Divine sen¬ 
tence upon tlicir mere flesh and blood,— all which could 
not but seem to the anti-materialism of the Gnostic a 
pure absurdity. He could, indeed, point to a doctrine 
substantially similar to his own in the noblest production 
of the Christian Church, — the Gospel of John. Clement 
quotes Basilides as saying, “ I will affirm anything rather 
than call Providence evil;”* in which his meaning (con¬ 
fusedly interpreted, and as confusedly refuted by the 
critic) seems to have been, that even in the sufferings 
of good men there must be some ground of compensa¬ 
tion, or justice, that makes the ways of Providence less 
dark. After wading through the tangled logic of the refu¬ 
tation, one can nowise help siding, so far as the contro¬ 
versy is concerned, with the spirit, at least, of the Gnostic’s 
sentence. 

Irenaeus declares it to be malignant in the Gnostics to 
argue from the orthodox premise, that heaven is God’s 
throne and the eartli His footstool, that, if this be so, then 

* Qement: Str«matat iv, la- 
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God will pass away when these pass away, and that this 
God cannot tlierefore be the highest, but only an inferior 
or world-building one.* He thinks it proof of their im¬ 
morality that they visit theatres and shows, and eat meats 
offered to idols of their impiety, that they put up im¬ 
ages of Christ by the side of images of Plato, Pythagoras, 
and Aristotle,® and that they declared themselves to 
have abandoned Judaism, yet without becoming Chris¬ 
tians.^ These data would rather indicate that their tenden¬ 
cies were to a more natural and rational philosophy than 
that of their opponents. So strongly were they persuaded 
tliat tlie Mosaic religion, by reason of its anthropomor¬ 
phism, was the product of blindness or per\'ersencss, or of 
imperfection of some kind, that some of them interpreted 
it by contradiction, and defended the personages repre¬ 
sented in it as evil, — such as Cain, Esau, Korah, the 
Sodomites, whom they declared to have been misrepre¬ 
sented, and stretched the same canon so far as to cover 
the Judas of the New Testament writers. How they in¬ 
terpreted the Fall of Adam and Eve has already been 
noticed. Marcion called the Old Testament ideal, justice 
without goodness; wherein tlierc was a degree of truth, 
at least as he understood the words. Other Gnostics re¬ 
pudiated it as evil in a more positive sense, and all 
regarded it as inferior, and its God as unintentionally sub¬ 
serving a higher will. On the other hand, the earliest 
Christian Gnosticism (to which also Mahometanism is be¬ 
lieved by Sprenger to go back) seems to have been a 
Judaistic rejection of that growing tendency to deify the 
man Jesus, which was contrary to the whole genius of 
traditional Judaism; and out of this gradually grew a com¬ 
plete Docetic theory, explaining tlic New Testament life 
of Jesus, so far as the incarnation of the Spirit of God was 


* Irnueus: Ag€Linst Ifrrtsitt, !*. 3. 
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concerned, .is an illusion.^ Docetism is not an easy thing 
for us to comprehend. Probably, as has been already said, 
it was not a very clear matter to the Gnostics thcinsclves, 
but hovered in a mystic dream, as illusory in its way as 
tliat flcsh-and-blood Christ which it denied. Tlic Gnostics 
differed widely among themselves as to the person of Jesus, 
— from Carpocrates, who regarded him as simply human, 
and Basilidcs, who regarded him as a man on whom the 
true Christ alighted, but without really becoming one with 
him, to the pure Docctisni of Valentinus and Marcion, 
w'ho lield that his whole e.x'tcrnal appearance was dramatic 
and illusory, because the spirit could have no conjunction 
whatever with flesh and blood.® But all refused to deify 
the person of Jesus, as they refused to accept the Mosaic 
God. This they did in order to exalt their “ Christ of the 
Spirit,” in whom they found the deliverer of the fallen 
Wisdom of God imprisoned in the outside darkness of 
matter, and so the redeemer of man and of the world. So 
far as this had they accepted Christianity in an ideal and 
mystical form. But, then, this ideal Christ was simply an 
./Eon, though representing the Pleroma; and the viLst chain 
of cosmical causes and effects of which his person and 
function proved but a step was welded by the rationalistic 
logic of necessary law. 

We have here tlie essence of the claim of reason, on 
the part of the Gnostics, to determine religious conviction. 
They pursued therein an aspiration to maintain the perfect 
purity of the idea of God as an offset to their profound 
sense of evil in the world of matter and man. This con¬ 
sciousness of evil as positive and overwhelming was the 
great burden of tlie age, analogous to the transmigr.'ition 
dogma whose reaction was Nirvclna in the remoter East 

• Se* *• Banlidet in B«tuiobre, iL *5. Marcioa in Rippolytui, »a. 19. T«f1i)J)ian: 
AgaiMtt Martten^ iii. Tiii. Onrdesaoes in Beausobre, fi. 157. Saturniouf in Ircoxui, 
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The dualistic religions of Gnosticism and Christianity were 
indeed varied expressions of this; and with all their differ¬ 
ences, it was this that determined them to a common pur¬ 
pose,— that of emancipating humanity from its apparent 
doom. While Christianity concentrated its hope on an 
incarnation of God as the only sufheient refuge for man. 
Gnosticism, anticipating the final decision of the ages on 
the question, clung to the pure idea of perfection in God; 
and by jealously guarding this at every point, found in it 
the all-sufficient guarantee for a divine process of restora¬ 
tion, whose steps, following the law of the ideal, should in 
nowise invalidate that rest for the soul. The Gnostic mind 
was bent on maintaining the absolute separation of the 
ideal Supreme from all implication in moral and physical 
evil, as a fi.xed inviolable centre through which all spiritual 
problems could find solution. Its philosophy of Dualism 
was a mystical flight out of evil to the bosom of God, as 
orthodo.xy was an equally mystical descent of God into 
the limitations and imperfections which were the con¬ 
ditions of evil. But Gnosticism further affirmed that 
neither the ascent nor the descent was conceivable as an 
instant fiat; that man could not enter the Highest, nor 
the Highest be transformed into humanity, without inter¬ 
mediate gradations of being, and the sacred transitions of 
psychical law. To express these, it aimed to bring the 
free play of the religious imagination, which had filled 
these spaces of the ideal with innumerable mythic beings 
and the boundless license of poetic legend, representing 
every phase of human feeling in the earlier religions of 
Greece, Egypt, and Persia, under strict conditions of ration¬ 
ality. Thus to their religious reason the principle of 
emanation had a very similar necessity to the principle of 
evolution in modern science. They refused to sacrifice 
this law of continuity to the catastrophe of miracle. The 
super-sensual was not super-rational. The goodness of God 
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must be justified, not by sacrificing reason, but by making 
it divine. So early, in muffled tones, pealed the death- 
knell of supernaturalism, at the very outset of the contro¬ 
versy of the Christian Church. 

But this jealousy for the purity of the Ideal intensifies 
the opposite pole, and Evil is all the more concentrated in 
the Gnostic conception of » matter,*’ —as by Plato in an 
analogous force of “ necessity," a principle of disorder, — 
in which the divine clement of the soul finds itself impris¬ 
oned, not indeed in essential union with it, uhicli is im¬ 
possible, but by a kind of external contact or immersion. 
For the finite soul, escape from these bonds alone is its 
real nature and life; and the assumption of them by the 
Infinite (or Plcroma) is and must be unreal, and all appear¬ 
ance of it an illusion. At the very moment, then, when 
Jesus was coming to be regarded as God in the flesh, arose 
the Gnostic affirmation tliat the tiling was impossible; a 
human personal body of God was a fiction. If the deliver¬ 
ing Christ seemed to walk and work in living shape in 
Judea and Galilee, it was a phantasm; the reality was no 
visible life, suffering, and death, but invisible, in the soul 
of the believer, who received the saving ^losis, which did 
not come by observation. 

Thus the Docetic Christ of the Gnostic and the super¬ 
natural Christ of the Church arc alike impossible schemes 
for bringing God in the form of a personal saviour into 
relation with man as fallen and alienated from good, — the 
one by illusion, the other by miracle; and both arc signs 
of the entire absence of a genuine historical sense in that 
period, the rapid evaporation of positive fact into nebulous 
mists, which took such shape as best suited the cravings 
of reason or faith. It is curious to observe that the diffi¬ 
culty of reconciling the records of Jesus’ life and death 
with the rights of rational science in modern times has 
given rise to an obscuration of historical facts and laws 
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very similar to ancient Docetism. There is a semi-mystical 
school of “ Christian rationalists ” who speak of the re¬ 
corded life, death, and resurrection of Jesus as if they were 
to be considered merely as facts of the spiritual experience, 
treating the question of their historical validity as of no 
importance; in other words, as if they were phantasmal, 
while at the same time claiming the Christian name and 
dogma, which rests upon their historical reality alone. 

Nor did cither the Gnostic or Christian form of Dualism 
suffice to bring under one solution the opposing principles 
of moral and physical good and evil. According to the 
Christian, evil was the work of Satan, possessing and per¬ 
verting the will of man, and Nature through the fall of 
man. According to the Gnostic, it was the cosmic preter¬ 
human energy of tlie principle of darkness aroused to 
creative work by the fall of the youngest of the iiions from 
the pure Pleroma, through ambition to expand from her 
proper sphere. In both alike the principle of evil remains 
at last as it was in the beginning, — unchanged, and fast in 
its inherent antagonism to good.' But there still remains 
a hint of instinctive psychological science in this myth of 
the wandering iCon, whose blind ambition to drop her true 
functions for a vaster sovereignty led to the sorro\vs and 
sins of the world. She is that inferior Wisdom (^SopAia), 
who signifies, after all, that the vice in human faculties is 
not in essence, but in excess. Thus the worship of Reason 
proved itself able to combine with a jealous care for the 
exaltation of the ideal an equal recognition of human 

* PUto’c conception of evil In Tiuurtu » not nnlilce the Gnoetic idea of the roota of that 
tcheme of thlnga, — an antaconUro of order and diaorder, creation and necesnty, the unor- 
ganiuble or lawteu element In auhatanoo, — which the good Demiutge can only partially work 
np, and whldi mixea with the wuU he makes, each out of an immortal with two mortal ones 
and a bodv, thua foredooming it to eormprion and stupidity so for. (Seo Grote'a PAUf, chap, 
xxxvi.) PoaitiTe evd is also lor Plato in sexual love; since he allows none of it in his guar¬ 
dians (Pf/Ki/A), who most be coupled, for generative purpoaee, according to prescribed 
rules, by ofhcials of the Stale, of course without mntnal affection. Thus the whole scheme 
of creation foils, tboiagh the ooemoe is ell beauQr. Womeu and antmale an the result of 
degenerate men. 
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limitations. While worshippers of Reason, the Gnostics 
believed tliat Reason was separated from her native light 
so long as she failed to accept the guidance of Horos, — 
personification of limit In other words, it is the sense of 
her ignorance {ag'itoia) that brings her (even the intellect, 
not the passions and pride of man alone) back to the 
bosom of the Plcroma, — that sense of ignorance which is 
the beginning of real knowledge and salvation for the 
highest philosophy and sainthood of every age and faith. 
The new-coined modern word, “ Agnosticism,” already re¬ 
ferred to, conveys a similar charge of pride and self- 
sufficiency against the ancient Gnostics with that brought 
by the early orthodox Christians; but the myth of the 
wandering il£on, on which Gnostic philosophy tunisd points 
to the postulate of scientific inquiry, — that grand secret 
of wisdom through humility, which belongs alike to the 
ancient Socratic confession and to every honest and 
thoughtful modern admission of doubts insoluble on long- 
recognized foundations of religious belief. The spirit of 
this myth pervades all the Gnostic writings. The evil in 
the world is due to blindness. The Demiurge is blind; 
the Old Testament is delusive. Error troubles even the 
superhuman Aion world. The mighty drama of the wan¬ 
dering and passion of Wisdom is solved in the restoration 
of a knowledge of tlie Father, that brings joy to every Mon 
in its place and work. The very symbol of Evil is the 
darkness in which the soul cannot see; that of Good is the 
light which scatters every shadow of sin. In Christian eyes 
it was the crime of tlicse New Testament Magi that they 
did not bring the pride of reason to the feet of the child 
Jesus. They adored instead the Christ-star in the heaven 
of thought. Their Christ was a divine ideal hovering over 


• Sft etpedallr the sy«(«cn of VilMtinut in Mippolylui, PkihM/Ay, *i. ii. ji. n«n«o : 
VEgUu CArA*rMr,clHip. ix. Iransua. bk. iti. Matttr: HitUirt dm Giudkitmu, hk. ii. 
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Jesus indeed, as over the world, but not identical with him, 
and of course only temporarily called by the name of 
Christ, — the star of their active reason, not of a blind, 
implicit faith. They refused to impoverish the intelligible 
world by leaving but a single intermediate being between 
the Highest and tlie spheres of recognized bondage and 
limitation. Protesting against the Jewish and Christian 
systems for ascribing human and physical attributes to the 
highest God, tliey assigned all lower grades of emanation to 
anthropomorphic personages, and imported into the Ple- 
roma the human elements of generation and sex; not, 
however, as the Christian writers understood them, in any 
literal sense, but as the only types imaginable for that con¬ 
tinuity of being by which they sought to bridge the spirit¬ 
ual immensities between God and man. In the most de¬ 
veloped systems every grade of the descent was a union 
{sysygia) of male and female iEons; in the less elaborated 
ones, and in some form in all, a primal representative of 
the Holy Spirit, or a central figure in the mighty drama of 
fall and renovation, was of the female sex.^ But this was 
scarcely less characteristic of heathen, and of orthodox 
Christian, mythology than of the Gnostic; and in all alike 
the highest functions, the creative and redeeming, belonged 
to the male, — all of which shows how entirely ancient 
mythology and theology were a reflection of actual human 
institutions and relations. 

Of Gnostic Dualism, and its analogy both with the Dual¬ 
ism of early and mediaeval Christianity, and with the 
Dualism of modern science, we have already spoken in 
the exposition of Manichaeism, as well as in the present 
chapter. Of what may be regarded as the characteris¬ 
tic feature of Gnosticism, — the endeavor to express the 

* The Gnooric hymna of Bardaaanea, calabrsttng th« mythic maniags of the mtored 
Sophia with Chriatoa, were analogooi to thoM of the Christian fathers in honor of the union 
of Christ with the Chorch, also symbolised as a female. See account of Manicluean system. 
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idea of God as an active process, a series of processes, 
in terms of tlie intellect, — we need only say, that it was 
a development of the manifold intellectual traditions of 
the age. Such an age could not but combine with its pro¬ 
found aspirations towards unity and fulness in Deity the 
need of gathering into the life of this divine Pleroma 
the ideal meaning of all those spiritual relations which 
polytheism had put into mythological forms. The con¬ 
versation on divine and human things which had been 
scattered through tlie mouths of tlic unnumbered gods 
of old was refined and concentred within the living fulness 
of one all-embracing Reason, communing with itself of 
eternal truths and laws.^ What tlie Anicsha-qpentas and 
tlie Ferouers were to Ormuzd, what the Olympians were 
to Zeus,—the Platonic ideas, tlie Alexandrian emanations, 
and the Gnostic iEons were to these pantheistic forms of 
deity from which they certainly and naturally flowed; with 
this difference, that they did not stand outside of the all- 
containing Deity. They were the intelligible forms and 
relations of his interior life, ideal types of those processes 
which seemed essential to the rational conception of God. 
This concentration was itself one step of intellectual abstrac¬ 
tion; and tlie power which swept tlie gods of antiquity 
into a higher and purer unity in the religious conscious¬ 
ness was akin to the processes of modern science; that is, 
it was essentially intellectual. For in Platonism, still more 
in Neoplatonism, this abstraction went so far as substan¬ 
tially to substitute ideas for persons. Witli the Gnostics, it 


> “ The Gaoetie Khooli of Ecjrpt fottnd in the old doctrines of that conntiy all the funda* 
mental ideas of their tystein, — anpreme unknoum Betag, hidden in mystery at the beemninx, 
soccctaively revealing bimaetf by a series of sfirits emanating in from hb boeotn or 

from one anotiter, and who govern in his name tbe vitibte world; tpirita one of whom, hie 
particular agent, ia the creator, and the others ehare with him the government of the world, 
while others etilt coodiict roortala to whom they have imparted, in creating their souls, sotne 
reys of the divine life. Neat, they (bond a mass of secondary theories;, myths, tnditiona, 
and tymbola, which they worked up aa their osno.* — Matter: HUtoirt eriti^ dtt CnM- 
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allowed the qualities and relations tliat were idealized to re- 
clothc themselves in an imaginative dramatic form, and the 
life of God glowed with the tragedy of human experience. 
Plato, too, adds to his Ideas a quasi existence of all the 
Greek gods, in his demiurgic cosmos.^ Analogous to this 
was the Christian trinity, itself a dramatic gnosis, in which 
three persons in one God, — Father, Son, and Spirit, — 
conceived under the old figure of generation, though every 
member is male, consult, create, decree, divide their func¬ 
tions into infinite and finite, and the relations between 
tlicm, and enact the great tragedy of human condemna¬ 
tion and redemption in as completely anthropomorphic 
a manner as the Gnostic .<€)ons themselves. And around 
this vast personal drama — into which, as in the Gnostic 
Mother of Life, or Sophia, a female element, a “ Mother 
of God” or of Christ, enters as an essential figure—have 
revolved the hopes and fears of sixteen centuries of believ¬ 
ing Christendom. This Christian piosis has retained its 
dependence on the play of personal figures to the very 
last. It ultimates in tlic rcligio-philosophical formulas of 
modern Hegelianism (a mechanical synthesis of Gnostic 
and Christian analogies), in which the supposed laws of 
absolute thought arc presented in tlicir fullest abstraction, 
and then identified with the distinctly personal and eccles¬ 
iastical traditions of Christianity. Instead of preserving 
their validity as intellectual abstractions, they are deliber¬ 
ately swamped in the utterly imperfect personalities of a 
special religion, which was formed at a period previous to 
the most important steps in the development of individual 
and social humanity, and is incapable of representing its 
ultimate collective powers. 

If the Alexandrian philosophy,—that of Plotinus, for ex¬ 
ample,—after pursuing the track of speculative intellect to 
the sublimest abstractions of pure Being possible to man, 

> Grote: HUtory ^ Grttu, i. diap. xvi. p> 410, n. 
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and approached only by those of the highest thinkers of 
India, had not only retained pure and perfect faith in these 
results as intellectual verities in proportion to their all- 
embracing pantheism, their c.xaltotion above human limi¬ 
tation, but had furthermore pursued with equal earnestness 
the ethical and practical side of the logical polarity, the 
human as hnmany the two worlds would have flowed to¬ 
gether, as they do in Nature, and a thoroughly free religion, 
at once scientific and intuitive, would have been the neces¬ 
sary result of these free conditions. Principles only being 
recognized as the substance of the universe, the ethical 
requirements and affectional demands of human nature 
and all its practical interests would have found their no¬ 
blest basis in the laws of essential being, not only above 
all caprices of will, but valid alike at every height of in¬ 
tellectual abstraction and in cverj' detail of individual life. 
Such unity of God and man was impossible in ages when 
the rights of the intellect could find freedom only in the 
superhuman sphere, and in that but rarely; while the ethi¬ 
cal and religious nature, on the other hand, could find no 
culture in the study of man and the world. But this divine 
synthesis, before which all past religions and philosophies 
pale, because there is even now a vision of that complete 
whole of which these arc fragments, may well be the out¬ 
come of the tendencies we arc privileged to behold. The 
distinctive postulate of Gnostic, and we may say of all 
ancient thought, in all religions, down to scientific times, — 
of a creative Spirit, unfolding itself in degreas of descent; 
of a series, greater or less in number, of personal emana¬ 
tions connecting them with the human soul; and of a fall 
of the lowest member of the series, as of a multitude of 
souls through sin, into imprisonment within a hostile sub¬ 
stance or principle, which could not be excluded from 
existence and hostility, and the deliverance of the same 
through the descent of a supernatural Power, — is opposed 
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to the present conception of the world of mind and matter. 
No such positive antagonisms and absolutely dissevered 
elements as those of good and evil, of spirit and matter, 
of supernatural and natural, of God and man, are now 
assumed as real at opposite poles of the universe. There 
is no necessity for bridging an essential chasm between 
Perfect Light and Utter Darkness. Absolute Negation 
is a monster, and no reality in man or Nature. The In¬ 
finite and the Finite arc one whole, inseparable, a divine 
evolution of perfect law. For that transcendental energy 
by which man passes beyond the finite phenomena of his 
experience to the unconditional universalities of law, and 
perceives the identity of mind with whatsoever it can see 
or know, has reached a free self-consciousness never pos¬ 
sible before. It commands the cosmic realm of science 
and the common aspirations of mind and soul, never more 
to be foreclosed. 
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'"T^HE scientific study of religious development reveals a 
continuous progress towards the recognition of Being 
in its wholeness; in other words, of the universe as Infinite 
and as One. In conformity with this natural process of 
growth, the movement of every race is from polytheistic 
to monotheistic belief, — never in the reverse direction. 
Whenever man has become capable of a self-conscious 
study of his relations to life and the world, he has in¬ 
evitably arrived at a monarchical form of worship. If 
we look closely at this stage in the evolution of ideal 
conceptions, we shall find that it consists in the integra¬ 
tion of Personality. Its representative has always been 
an omnipotent conscious Self, an exclusive Sovereign, 
endowed with all the ideal qualities of Will. This con¬ 
ception, of which the Semitic race has afforded the most 
exalted types, — in jahveh, Allah, and the more spiritual 
and interior humanity of the Christian God,—has hitherto 
guaranteed to that intensely self-conscious race an undis¬ 
puted leadership of civilization in matters of religion. 
This is the secret of its threefold sovereignty in the 
West 

But the monarchical idea is, after all, but a transient 
, stage in that great historic process by which man is seek¬ 
ing the significance of his demand for unity. Both intel¬ 
lectually and morally it has proved unsatisfying. Its 
phases have been persistently interrupted, and invariably 
succeeded by powerful impulses of a mystical and panthe¬ 
istic, or of a secular and scientific, nature towards a more 
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or impersonal worship of ideas, principles, laws,—hints 
of the monistic or cosmic religion yet to come. They are 
to be justified, not as finalities, but as the ideal c.Kprc.ssion of 
man’s progress in the knowledge of his own personality. 

Thus Polytheism embodied the spontaneous life of man’s 
instincts, unconscious and unstudied. Dualism reflected 
the advent of his moral self-consciousness, — the sense of 
a divided will. Monotheism came in with the more phi¬ 
losophical, or at least more distinct, comprehension of 
individuality, — of the will as central, supreme source of 
thought and conduct The demand for .in external and 
univers.il form of this sovereignty, corresponding to the 
inward and private, is the necc.s.sary parent of all religious 
revelations through chosen messengers or organs. 

The strongest mark of anthropomorphic limitation in all 
forms of personal worship is the identification of the Di¬ 
vine perfection with some human representative. The old 
Babylonian and Assyrian kings not only visibly represented 
a host of deities, but absorbed every god into their own 
colossal divinity. In the same way even those religions 
which claimed to be revelations from an invisible and in¬ 
scrutable God, — whether the Persian, the Hebrew, the 
Christian, or the Mahometan, — simply substituted tlic 
Prophet, Messiah, or God-man for the older god-absorbing 
kings. Whatever the moral and spiritual difference, the 
form of the religious process was tlie same: it was iden¬ 
tification of an individual Master with tlic absolute Will. 
Private inspirations were accepted as tlie omnipotent 
Word. 

If monarchical religion has proved unable to distinguish 
the infinite from the finite, it has equally failed of .sepa¬ 
rating the temporal from the spiritual sphere of authority. 
Its ideal, based on personal self-consciousne.ss, can become 
thoroughly consistent with its own premises only by ac¬ 
cording to the one absolute Will, as revealed by its Prophet 
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or Messiah, an undivided sway over every human relation. 
His warrant from a Supreme Purpose involves the right to 
legislate at once for the inward and the outward life of 
man; to be master alike of reason and law; to enforce 
obedience, as well as to persuade and inspire. His posi¬ 
tive commandments can tolerate no rival authority. There 
is no more question of limit in the claims of a man who 
reveals God’s will to the nations, than in tliose of a man 
whose own will rules the nations as their God. Every 
monarchical religion has logically and devoutly resorted 
to the sword of the flesh, and by that means established 
itself in the world. In no other way could it fulfil its con¬ 
scious function of executing the commands of a supreme 
personal Will. 

The real justification before the bar of history for this 
personal integration of the religfious ideal is its necessity 
as a step towards the integration of Being itself, as uni¬ 
versal Substance and immanent Force. Hitherto it has 
been the highest aspiration of the great historic religions 
to purify and elevate this basis on which they stand, so 
that it tends at the present day to become absorbed in 
those larger conceptions of which it is but the forerunner. 
On the other hand, in so far as such positive faiths have 
succeeded in persistently following their principles to their 
logical result, their inadequacy to meet man’s growing 
knowledge of his relations has become the more palpable. 
Of this truth our studies in the genesis of religions and 
their later fruits have afforded abundant proofs. 

But not the less do we recognize the immense service 
to humanity, whenever the natural movement of past ages 
towards a moral and spiritual centre of worship has been 
lifted out of apparent disaster and even failure by some 
fresh announcement of positive commands from a supreme 
personal Will. In such emergencies, no other evidence has 
been possible of the unfailing power of human nature to 
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liold its upward track. In the chaos of warring nations 
and contending creeds, of spiritual distraction and moral 
enervation, the all-directing message has been surely pre¬ 
paring its way. 

Thrice has the Semite performed this commanding 
function of personating a revelation by virtue of the inten¬ 
sity of his own self-conscious will, — in Judaism, in Chris¬ 
tianity, in Islam. In all these the monarchical ideal 
demanded universal sway, — social, political, religious. In 
all it was successful in pressing personal worship to the 
farthest logical limits, and preparing the race to demand a 
larger liberty than itself could bestow. In Christianity and 
Islam its application of force to every sphere of human 
experience was as direct as supernatural authorit>% armed 
with corresponding social and political resources, could 
secure. In Judaism it was more indirect, yet able to wield 
in history a moral absolutism which even these more 
powerful successors could not equal. All the tlirec were 
great historical necessities; greatest in this, — that their 
virtues and their faults alike pointed beyond themselves, 
to relations with truth and duty more natural, immediate, 
and free. 

We have now reached the critical moment in the history 
of Iran when one of these colossal waves of concentrated 
Will was gathered up to engulf the religious and political 
life of the Eastern world. 

The opening of the seventh century was an epoch of 
disintegration, — national, social, and religious. Its phe¬ 
nomena were such as have always involved a fresh form of 
positive faith, to recall all wandering forces into the inevit¬ 
able track of spiritual evolution, towards the integration of 
personal worship. Their whole significance centred in the 
demand for a more positive revelation than that attained 
by Christianity itself, in the name of the Unity of God, 
The exhausting wars of Rome and Persia hopelessly 
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divided the civilized world. Every effort of an autocratic 
Justinian to unite his Roman empire under the Christian 
faitli and law had gone down in tlie sack of cities and the 
ashes of a thousand altar-fires. The utter failure of Zoro- 
astrian Dualism and Christian Trinitarianism to coalesce, 
in an age confusedly stirred by the experience of universal 
interests and relations, showed that a deeper current than 
'cither of these beliefs was setting towards a more perfect 
concentration of the religious ideal. Never since the first 
days of Christianity had the demand for assured trust in 
one Supreme Will been so sharply goaded by irrecon¬ 
cilable strifes and pretensions. The endless battle of sects 
about the twofold nature of Christ and the inner logic of 
tripcrsonality, which no decree of Caesar or formula of bish¬ 
ops could abate; the world-wide crusade against the irre¬ 
pressible Manichee, by both his natural parents, the Church 
of Zoroaster and the Church of Christ; the prodigious 
fertility of Sassanian Persia in sects, orthodox and ration¬ 
alistic, of every shade, and alive with every seed of that 
mighty intellectual ferment of the next four centuries, 
which Iran was destined to bequeath to Islam in the splen¬ 
did days of the Caliphate; tlie special strife of west-Iranian 
Magism, fast anchored in its dualistic traditions, with hereti¬ 
cal Zendiks working out their higher synthesis of Zrvan 
in the more spiritual Iran of the East; above all, tliat free 
opening of all intellectual paths by the great NQshirv&n, 
whose hospitality, while Mahomet was yet in his infancy, 
had flooded Persia with Greek and Christian philosophies 
and Buddhist asceticism and the oldest wisdom of the far 
•East, and spread on all the winds the subtle disputes of 
her famous schools of Balkh, Samarkand, Nishapur, Merv, 
and Herat, astounding the simple Moslem conqueror, who 
knew only his sublime solitary Allah, with her rival obser¬ 
vatories and libraries, from Tartary to Babylon, — such 
were some elements of the situation before us. How inter- 

34 
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prct this unspeakable uproar of tongues and swords,— 
this wild, tempestuous collision of beliefs? What was this 
whirl of hcry atoms, but a chaos awaiting its centripetal 
impulse from intense religious personality; some fresh so¬ 
lution for traditional names of duty in ages and tribes; 
some all-commanding cry of AZ/ii/i-il-AiltU/, — “ There is 
no God but God! Behold his Prophet! " 

What made Islam was the law that the worship of per¬ 
sons shall press irresistibly towards the w«)rshii> of One 
Person; and that revelation by a direct messenger, which 
is the proper e.xponent of tliat sovereignty, shall tend to 
clothe itself with increasing definiteness and exclusiveness 
of sway. It must show, in proof of its authenticity, the 
power to bring both soul and body, every faculty and 
function of man, under its positive decrees. Mahomet 
understood the logical necessities of his position, when he 
announced that a completer legislation than that of Abra¬ 
ham, Moses, or Christ had come to reorganize tlic world. 

His prophetic cry and conquering sword were not the 
mere outbreak of an Arab fanatic, leading his desert 
hordes to raid on the civilized world. An instinct so 
powerful for seven centuries of civilization that it had 
deepened with every outward contradiction and defeat, 
had but come at last to speak with a clearness that could 
neither be ignored nor misunderstood. Even the Semite 
had been slow to reach the pure conception of one Su¬ 
preme Will. But behind Mahomet’s Allah lay the per¬ 
sistent hold of Judaism on the religious training of ten 
centuries, the later success of Christianity as its offspring, 
and the primitive cultus of a Saturnian Abraham, or of 
some other great Father of the Tribes from whom it was 
itself born.^ True, the new Prophet clearly saw that Juda¬ 
ism had degenerated, till its old revelation was buried 
under perversions and disputes. Christianity had further 

* Sm the tnterettiof reeearclie* of Julias Bnua. 
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depraved it by ascribing a Son to the Infinite Spirit, and 
by dividing His essence. “ Forbear, ye who say Three in¬ 
stead of One; it shall be better for you.” But Christianity 
had directly helped prepare his way. It had supplanted 
the pantheons of Greece and Rome with its one incarnate 
God. Its imperfect formulas of Divine Unity, such as they 
were, had c.xcrciscd a wide influence throughout Western 
Asia by means of the Ncstorian schools of Syria. These 
heretics had pushed their protest against the strictly or¬ 
thodox Trinity with a missionary ardor worthy of men 
who had the ability* to combine Greek philosophy with 
Christian faith, and to establish^ the earliest theological 
institution in Christendom.* They were nearer to pure 
monotheism than the Church that had cast them out for 
denying that God could have a mother, as it hated Ma¬ 
homet for denying that He could have a Son. They must 
have been in many ways unconscious furtherers of that 
stronger religious monarchism which was to oversweep the 
whole field of their labors. They could not fail to recog¬ 
nize in its summons the clear sclf-consciousncss of an ideal, 
so long vainly sought by them in their internecine war of 
systems and creeds. More ** helpers ” were in the air 
than the great Arab knew, when he numbered his faith¬ 
ful Ausdr of Medina in the day of poverty and flight. 
In differing ways the Monophysite heresy helped him 
in Egypt, and the Arian in Spain. Their rapid expan¬ 
sion indicated how strong an effort was making to guard 
the unity of God from human alloy. The protest of rea¬ 
son against a divided will had been borne about Arabia 
on the dromedaries of a native king.* Every savage 
broil in the robber councils of the Church, where her 
bishops tore in pieces the sacred body of her God, helped 
the preacher of a judgment day for these Typhonic muti- 


> At Nikibit. * Gioeltr: EeeUtuutktU History, ii- 149. 
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lations. Widely separated and divergent tribes, unable to 
endure tlic logic of ortliodoxy, found timely refuge under 
the religious banner of Islam, or at least under its military 
guardianship, from the bigotry of Byzantium and tlie eccle- 
siasticism of Rome. For aside from the one unqualified 
condition of accepting its claim to political tribute from 
all conquered tribes, Islam promised pure liberty of 
thought. Arabia itself had long been a place of refuge, 
as tlie desert has always been, for persecuted sects.^ The 
fame of tlie old tribes of Yemen for religious tolerance was 
great in all lands. The intuitive clearness of the Mussul¬ 
man idea of God made its very stringency a relief to an 
age oppressed by even more autocratic governments and 
creeds. Its summons was to the masses, even more than 
to scholars and theologians; for religious controversy was 
then, as afterwards in the fifteenth century in modern 
Europe, the most tremendous of social realities. The 
timeliness of its appeal was not shown most powerfully in 
silencing the logomachy of Byzantine churches and Persian 
schools, though its blade cut the knots of word-mongering 
polemics at a single blow; but, by gathering up the bewil¬ 
dered races into one political and social centre of absolute 
religious law, it proved itself tlie outgrowth of invincible 
demands, — a sublime step in the process of tlie ages. 
“ Say to the common folk,* Will ye surrender yourselves 
to God? ” 

With the facility of social predestination, as well as the 
terrible earnestness of fanatical belief, Islam enforced the 
logical right of positive revelation to sway every human 
sphere. Like the old Babylonian monarchy, it justified 
its claim to represent a God of personal Will by uniting 
temporal and spiritual relations under a single uncon- 

^ Cridiioa’s p. i6o> 

* Palmer translates, “ Pagans'* or * illiterate people but the meeniog is the satne.-^ 
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ditional allegiance to His spoken decrees. The invincible 
laws of hurpan reason, which this ideal would supersede, 
had here, as elsewhere, brought it to tlic crucial test which 
it involves,—just as Jewish theocracy had pushed for 
universal dominion, and Christian evolution was steadily 
marching to papal union of Church and State. Only tlie 
secularism of modern science, the ripe insight of modern 
psycholog)', can stay tliis logic of personal revelation by 
striking at the premise. But in the age of Mahomet it 
was the spontaneous movement of society, tlic inward 
necessity of reason and faith. He could not escape the 
resort to prescriptive legislation nor to the sword of the 
flesh. Wherever he carried his tlieological dogma and 
his religious faith, he must plant the State which it im¬ 
plied. If he had not obeyed the implication, he would 
simply have left the fulfilment to his successors. Hence 
the shallowness of the charge that he became an impostor 
when he resorted to the sword. A highly spiritual nature 
might resist all temptation to other than spiritual weapons 
to enforce the divine command; but a practical worker 
must confront the rebellious facts. 

The social and political status was more than oppor¬ 
tunity: it absolutely prescribed his way. The crossed 
swords of Rome and Persia were sinking from exhausted 
hands, when the flash of his keen scimitar smote them 
apart. To his Arab hosts, as they rose from the dust of 
the trampled battle-field of nations to hurl both empires 
under their feet, he cried, “ We have made you a central 
people, that ye may bear witness to mankind.*’^ They 
had already learned by trading and predatory relations 
the weakness of these unwieldy giants; and the contagion 
of such colossal rivalries stimulated their passion for uni¬ 
versal empire.® This Arab raid was no sudden impulse. 
The curious reader will find in the vivid pages of Tabart 

* Finlay > Grettt undtr th* Xamatu, p. 444. 
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the stirring story of border wars w'agcd for ages by these 
indomitable tribes against the ov'crshadowing monarchies 
on cither side, of their continued part in the vast military 
expeditions sweeping back and fortli across northern 
Arabia, and their alternating emotions as one or the other 
side proved victorious for the hour. They saw tliese 
mercenary hosts despoiling themselves and each other of 
unity, discipline, faith in leadership and destiny; dissolv¬ 
ing under the treachery and neglect of corrupt courts. 
Their habits of raiding had familiarized them for centuries 
with the immense treasures gathered by Aryan and l‘urk in 
the great cities of Irak and Central Asia.’ And when these 
capitals were no longer capable of defence against the 
cupidity of the strongest, their desert-hunger h;u*dly needed 
tlic \wirrant of religious command to become irresistible. 
When the Prophet’s announcement of a common law and 
right broke down the feuds of generations, it was not 
strange that they swept to the magnificent quarry from 
Bagdad to Balkh. It was no recent account that they were 
invited to settle with the Sassanian kings. It reached 
back through the long history of their own ancestral States 
of Ghazzan and Hira in Irak, of their immemorial pos¬ 
session of Damascus and Holwan, and the head-waters of 
the traditional GAn-Eden of their race. From the time of 
the Seleucidx they had raided in northern Persia; and 
their expulsion by Ardeshlr and tlien by Shapflr, when he 
ravaged Arabia to the gates of Medina, and subjected it 
down to the shores of Yemen on the Southern Sea, was 
rankling in the poetic traditions of every tribe.* 

Under such stimulation a whirl of discordant clans 
sprang at the call of revelation into instant nationality; 
an individualism unmatched in history was exalted into 

^ ^ Wn’sht: CArutMHtty U Arttlkt, pp. ai, 35. For aocoant of early TurkUh conqueats 
in Iran, ace VamMry, Hat»py »/Bokhara, 
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typical universality, in the world-mastering individuality 
of its God. In Allah was manifest to them the secret 
bond of their common past, — the identity of all Semitic 
revelations by Abraham, Moses, Jesus, — but in its last and 
highest form. It is true that this inspiration of nationality 
was initiatory only. Islam, like every other great religion, 
has used its birthplace only as tl\e leverage of a moment; 
and the loyalty of the tribes to a common master was a 
transient, almost a vanishing, element in its magnificent 
success. The achievement of Mahomet was neither by 
local nor physical forces. Arabia was fit only to give birth 
to the faith, to nurse the Prophet; not to establish;nor even 
to observe, his law.^ On the death of Mahomet it rose in 
general revolt, and Abfi Bekr, through Omar, had to wage 
an exterminating war to protect the faith. Probably no 
Mussulman country has been so little influenced by his 
prescriptions. It was wholly unsuited to the Koranic legis¬ 
lation, both by physical conditions and traditional habits 
of life. It adhered to its older Sabcan superstitions, to 
its intense individualism, to its jealousy of human control. 
In fact, the very exodus to world-conquest was almost as 
much an expukion of Islam from its native soil as it was 
a product of that soil, and singularly lacked every sign of 
patriotic emotion. But no sooner did its trumpet sound 
the blast of Allah’s judgment on the gods of the nations, 
than every political element was found to be awaiting it, 
and turned to the Prophet’s grasp. The great empires 
were distracted by barbarian invasions from without, and 
by inward dissensions so hopeless that even heretical sects 
could only tear each other like hungry wolves.^ In Spain, 
ecclesiastical and civil strife invited the Saracen from Af¬ 
rica, and gave T4rik a Gothic kingdom ia five days of war. 
Buddhism had< no capacity to found a State; but it had 
taught tlie rude Mongols and Turks of Central Asia a ccr- 

* GibboDi xlvL xItIL (Mibnan). 
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tain universality of faith and aim; and they hastened to 
supply its defects of constructive resources by the new 
religion of absolute monarchy and unlimited conquest. It 
was a swift and easy evolution from a Shaman Genghis to 
a Moslem Tamerlane. 

Such being the historical necessities, it is not strange 
that a single generation did not pass, before the creed of 
tire camel-driver of Mecca had mastered the tlironcs of the 
East; or that a single century bore it in triumph from the 
borders of China to the coast of Spain. The rapid growth 
of Christianity is still widely believ’ed to be the evidence of 
its supernatural origin; and Gibbon’s splendid denion.stra- 
tion of the adequacy of natural conditions, and not very 
ideal ones, to explain that process, was sufficient in its own 
substance, apart from its irritating indirectness of tone, to 
earn for the great scholar the name of iiffidcl. Hut by 
the old logic, so completely refuted then and since, the 
far superior rate of Mahometan conquest would prove 
Mahomet’s claim to miraculous aid more valid than that 
of Christ. In fact, both movements illustrate the same 
law of continuity in historic cause and effect. Only in the 
later religion the argument against substituting a supposed 
need of Divine interference for tliis continuous force of 
development becomes still more forcible. 

We cannot fail to be reminded tliat the work of 'what 
supernaturalism contemns as " unaided human reason " is 
infinitely more marvellous than any effects which ignorance 
and fear have ascribed to miraculous power. Not the least 
of its achievements is the refutation of all claims to origi¬ 
nal revelation; the revealer himself being proved by its 
historical investigations to have contributed but an atom 
to the great reconstruction which his name represents, in 
comparison with the vast contemporaneous forces, spiritual 
and physical, centring in him. His contribution, equally 
dependent on these conditions with all tlie other phe- 
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nomena of the movement, consists mainly in the attach¬ 
ment of it to a personal claim, an imaginary official func¬ 
tion, a temporary centrality, which is but a higher crest 
on the ever-changing oceanic wave. Herein is no dero¬ 
gation to his moral or spiritual greatness, which has its 
power over the course of history; but limits arc set, and 
the law of its production is the same as that of every other 
spiritual force, inseparable from the whole human process, 
—just as the noblest tree is not the creation of a dcific 
stroke, but the product of a mere seed, and a slow integra¬ 
tion of every elemental force through cosmic law. And 
if he is surely merged at last, to impartial vision, in the 
great human demands and currents which produced his 
faith, is it not the height of illusion to merge the faith 
itself and its whole historic destiny in him? 

No personal biography, and no study of the supposed 
beginnings of any positive religion, can ever fix the genesis 
of a moral principle or spiritual ideal. As well believe 
that God kneaded an Adam out of dust on some given 
morning, as that Moses, or Buddha, or Jesus, or Mahomet, 
brought a new revelation of truth or duty directly from 
His hand. No speech, nor writing, nor wonderful work, 
can teach men anything that was not already seeking 
expression in their minds and consciences, and shaping 
itself from their own resources into the very word they 
deem God's message, — the very Life that wins their love 
and awe. Mahomet’s expectation to make* the world tlic 
kingdom of his God, the promise and the power of his in¬ 
spiration to plant it above all the fallen thrones of the earth, 
were aided and in no slight degree created by the push of 
the living humanity to which he appealed. This was the 
secret of his victory, tlic legitimate and inevitable next step, 
—a piece of nature and necessity. When the world scorns 
and crucifies a prophet’s message, he sees the deeper soul 
within the world, that confesses the truth and contradicts 
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the crime. The facts may refute him; but the deeper 
fact is the instinct of his genius that cannot be deceived. 
The age that bore him bids him be of cheer: It is for me 
you arc made; you are my purpose; you only are indis¬ 
pensable to me. More explicable to the thoughtful student 
than to himself is the conqueror's mood. W’hcn the actual 
voice of his time is gathered up for him, naturally enough, 
into the command of an omnipotent Will, could there be 
room for any issue but intensest conviction and its con¬ 
quest of tlie world ? To the depression of the conquered 
Jew, tlic Roman world offered no gleam of religious light, 
no refuge but an ideal kingdom of God. Hence the quiet¬ 
ism of Jesus, looking to the destruction of exi.sling things 
and a new creation beyond. But to the desert-e.xallations 
of the free Arab, the kingdoms of the world, rent and falling 
asunder, were themselves seed-ground waiting for the new 
creation at his hand. Hence tlie plunge of hi.s soul into 
instant civil and political construction, with such weapons, 
such policies, such prescriptive autocracy as it involved. 

These general facts and principles may serve to intro¬ 
duce our study of that extraordinary personage with whose 
name and religion the history of Iran has been identified 
for the last thousand years. 

Mahomet’s system and summons contained nothing 
essentially original, or even unfamiliar to his countrymen. 
His very idea of a prophet—as not merely a messenger 
from God, but as intrusted with His writim message — 
was simply a traditional belief of the whole Semitic race. 
It is true that his names for function and for book were 
probably imported by him out of Hebrew into Arabic; * 
and it was the common opinion of the tribes in his time 
that no great prophet had ever been bom upon their soil.* 
Yet that Arabia was soon to have her turn, was a current 
expectation among her numerous reformers and seekers 

* Kramer i Htmck, Idttn d, Itlam, p. *35. • MuQdi, chipw 
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for new light. In that generation there were many eyes 
open to the Hebrew and Christian masters, and to the 
religious needs of their own land.^ The vague sense of 
solitary omnipotent Will haunted tliat desert atmosphere. 
In Mahomet it did but grow to a palpable distinctness, an 
instant intimacy and command. 

The unity of God was a golden ore embedded in Arabian 
memory and faith. Mahomet learned to track it through 
manifold ancestral veins; and it seemed that wherever he 
struck the soil, its fires of judgment and mercy sprang 
forth to tell their tale. Long before his day the pilgrims 
to Mecca were wont to pray to Allah, in every real emer¬ 
gency, as the one all-sufficient help.^ There was a high¬ 
est sheikh among troops of lower gods.® Of these tliere 
were at least three hundred and sixty whose images stood 
around the Kaaba,— of all shapes, animal, vegetable, min¬ 
eral ; and many more within it, — among them Abraham, 
Jesus, and even Mary his mother.^ Of an impassive and 
sceptical temper in matters of worship, tlic Arabs had evi¬ 
dently reached a broad indifference to special names and 
forms. Yet Mahomet rightly assumed that these were 
secondary in the popular conscience, as well as in the 
belief of the Koreish tribe, the temple guardians; and 
so held these men guilty in not immediately casting them 
down.before the new call to spiritual worship. /What other 
gospel did he offer them than that which Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, as well as their own prophets of 
warning, had received from the Eternal? We have no 
sure means of testing the truth of the traditions from 
which Mahomet derived his largely legendary stories of 
the sins and penalties of early Arab tribes. Wc have no 
accounts of Arabia, deserving any credit, earlier than four 

^ Ibn^Khnldfin. Caanin de Perceval: Ettcdtur VHitt, dtt Anthtt, i. 3»t. 

* Detitich: /dam, p. 31. > Spreager: Dot £^h d. Mtkammad, i. 13 . 

* Caaiufl, i. t7St <98- 
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or five centuries before Christ, and then only for the 
Himyaritic kings of the South; while the Korcish, Ma¬ 
homet’s own tribe, appears distinctly only just before the 
Christian era. But from the oldest times known, worship¬ 
pers of a Supreme God had mingled on the soil; tribes 
had been forcibly converted to Judaism; the Talmud 
itself was to no small extent Arabian in its associations 
and contents.' It has been lately maintained by archa:- 
ologists that the ancient worship of Saturn was first trans¬ 
formed on this soil into tliat of Abraham, and so became 
the root of Hebrew monotheism.- This theory is at least 
quite as probable as that of a recent historian, who, on the 
strength of Bible genealogies, traces all monotheistic ten¬ 
dencies in the Arabs to a primitive revelation by Abraham, 
of which we have no account outside of the Bible, and no 
hint save in a few Koranic legends.® Better foundation 
may exist for the story of the introduction of idolatry into 
Yemen in the third century, and of its expulsion soon 
afterwards by Jewish influence. The dethronement of a 
king of that country by Rome and Abyssinia for his per¬ 
secution of Christianity, in the sixtli century, is a matter of 
history.* All these facts indicate little for a purely mono¬ 
theistic religion. The Semitism of Arabia probably fol¬ 
lowed a course of development similar to that of the 
Hebrews, never reaching the pure idea of Divine.Unity 
till its latest phases. These, however, had certainly ap¬ 
peared before the birth of Mahomet, in a class of reform¬ 
ers of whom I shall speak in a moment. 

It is certain that Mosaism and Christianity were familiar 
to the Arabs through their unhealthy offshoots throughout 
whole districts of the peninsula, and through ancient settle¬ 
ments, the caravan trade with Syria, and the incessant mi- 

» Devtadi : Itlam, p. 34. 1 Braun j G*mld«U dtr Mohamm. WtU. 

• Muir: Tnlroduction to L^f* if Hnkomti, exvi cxxrii. 

* CnuHin 60 Peroeva], L 90-94- AMIfoda, p, jjj. Tabort: Hixtery ^ Sauamanitm 

(KBldcke), p. Muir; latrodocdon to Lift ^MaAtmet, chap iil. 
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gration of tribes. They were even in possession of courts 
and States. There was a Christian bishopric in Himyar 
in the age of Constantins; ^ and whole tribes were prob¬ 
ably of Jewish origin. North and south of the keen 
traders’ path across the desert, in Syria and in Egypt, 
Monophysite, Ncstorian, and orthodox were waging their 
internecine wars about the unity of God and of Christ 
Even where the two older forms of monotheism had made 
little impression, the local and tribal gods were losing 
their hold. SharastAnl, in his “ Book of Religious Sects,” 
clearly describes tlie religious consciousness of the tribes. 
Some denied a creator and a resurrection, and taught 
that everything was born and died by Nature’s force; 
others recognized a Creator, but denied resurrection; 
others worshipped idols. Some inclined to Judaism, some 
to Christianity, some to Sabcanism, directing their affairs 
by planetary influences. Some honored angels, some de¬ 
mons.^ Mahomet’s first sympathetic relations were with 
Jewish and Christian believers, among whom he naturally 
found readiest refuge and encouragement,* But tliis was 
of short duration. He owed more, in the sequel, to the 
prevailing decay of faith in the old polytheism, and to 
the semi-rationalistic expectations of a higher positive 
motive and a more consistent Jaw. He can hardly be 
said to have derived his inspiration from the Bible, how¬ 
ever much his style may resemble now Jeremiah’s and now 
that of Jesus. It has the autlioritative, yet sympathetic 
and yearning tone of Semitic prophecy ever 5 rwhcre. His 
knowledge of the Old and New Testaments was apparently 
at second or third hand, and worked over in the heats of 
his own intense conflict. The little volume of Sir W. Muir, 
entitled “ Islam,” in which he attempts to prove an intimate 


i Amcitim {Biblwtk, Oritnt., til.). Wrighl’t p. 35. 

* AbQlfeda : HUiory A Hte-ttlamism (Lat. FleiKhcr), bk. vi. p. 181. 

■ Sun vi. 85. Spreager: Dtu LtbtH d, McMammtuL, fi. 153-180 (froin Ibo IshikV 
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acquaintance with these older Scriptures by Koranic refer¬ 
ences and quotations, is a very curious specimen of special 
pleading, and amounts to notliing more than this, — that 
Mahomet constantly charged his countrymen with the 
knowledge of earlier revelations in writings, which had 
testified of him to the Jew and the Christian, and which 
had been twisted from their meaning, and had lost their 
saving power. But witli all his acquaintance with the gen¬ 
eral outline of the Pentateuch, there is only one passage in 
the Koran that agrees verbatim witli one in the old Bible. 
It is e.xtremcly doubtful whether he ever saw a copy of 
either Testament.^ Charges of perversion, made against 
him, arc of the vaguest kind, and mere denunciations of the 
crime in general terms. The only definite instance- of it 
sufficiently proves his ignorance; and his allusions to divine 
judgments on disobedient tribes in old time show his habit 
of freely filling up the pages of his unknown Scriptures 
with national traditions or talcs derived from other sources, 
— Talmudic, or Jewish Christian, — with no other warrant 
than their fitness to serve his inspired purpose.* 

The supreme necessity of man’s obedience to the provi¬ 
dential Will made the whole world its parable. So the 
“ illiterate ” Prophet flamed with cxhaustlcss type and 
symbol out of a past of which his knowledge seems in¬ 
comprehensible. To one who held the secret key, that 
” God only knows the numbers and the times,” tliere could 

^ See etpecially Sm di. idi. xx. 114-tw: xxL 105; llii. yy. 

* In Sura bcT. 6, where, in allonon to the proroiee of a Paradeie m John, x*i. 7, he mb- 
tahea the word, wronKlr apalt, fnr the cotr ea pondinn word in Arabic i^Akmtiu nnd inaiitt on 
iu hni’ins been ao written in tli« original text, as a prophetic reference to hintself. See Rod* 
wed'a AVntw. 

* Witnesa espeo’ally the stories of Moses's )oorney with a nystenous angel, whose mbaion 
is to rebuke hb inpatience by apparent criooes, shown afterwards to be Providential blessinga 
(xviii., compare Parnell's Nermit \; of Abraham rebuking hU bther for idolatry (xb. 4$); of 
the warning given to Adam ngainat IbUs, and of God's relenting towards him after hn bll, ao 
taking off the primal curse (xx. ity-ise); of SImarly, who tempted the Israelites to wor¬ 
ship a calf (xx. 00). We may add the beautiful tale of Abraham'e conversion from idoblry 
of the ekmeots (vL 74-79), and that of Mary's deliveraace of her child under a palm of the 
dtaert (xix.). 
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be no difference of legends sacred and profane. His Scrip¬ 
tures welcomed the secular myths of the Seven Sleepers, 
the Queen of Sheba, the search of Dhul'karnain for the 
fountain of life in mythic darkness, and the building of the 
wall against Gog and Magog. 

We cannot suppose an acquaintance with the Christian 
books in one who makes the Gospel promise rewards to 
those who fight and slay in its defence, and who mistakes 
Mary the mother of Jesus for Miriam the sister of 
Aaron.” ^ No Arabic version of the Bible existed in his 
time, and he could read no other language tlian his own. 
What he may have heard from his Jewish companions at 
Medina concerning the Hebrew writings, especially as he 
quotes sentences from great Rabbins who had visited the 
schools of their countrymen in Arabia, it is not now pos¬ 
sible to say.® 

Of his supposed teachers, the monk Sergius and the 
semi-Christian Jew Waraka, to the former of whom Dean 
Stanley ascribes his knowledge of Christian truth, we may 
be said on the whole to know notliing.® It would be as 
well for Christianity not to make it responsible for the apoc¬ 
ryphal stories related of Jesus in the Koran.* Mahomet’s 
continuity was not so much with Christianity as with post- 
Christian Judaism. ” When the Talmud was completed,” 
says the best Jewish authority on the subject, ” the Koran 
was begun. . Post hoc^ propter hoc. . . . The Hebrew, the 
Greek, the Aramaic phases of monotheism, the Old Testa¬ 
ment, the New Testament, tlie Targum and the Talmud, 
were each in their sphere fulfilling their behests. The 

* Snra xix. 29. 

* Ocotsch: lilnm, p. 35. Sprenger thinks a Tti7 limitod litcratuTC, in part apocrypha!, 
in the Arabic language, but in Hebrew letters, existed in Arabia before Mahomet. His 
proofs of this opinion are very slight. But he shosrs that it was after the exile to Medina and 
hU connoetkm with the Jews at that dty, that the prophet*s revelatioos hare most In say of 
the Bible story. — Sprenger; I>€u Intern d. MitA. iL 385. 

* Stanley: /{Utory 1/tk* Etuitm. Ckmrtk, p- 366. 

* See Sprenger: Dot Ltbtn d. kUkammad, i. 114. 
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times were ripe for the Arabic phase." ^ Sprenger’s con¬ 
jectures— that the comicctfng point between Jewish and 
Arab monotheism is to be found in Essenic ami Xnzarcan 
settlements scattered over the northern or Nabathcan des¬ 
erts, that the old Arabian sage and poet Lokman was no 
other than the Jewish sectary El.xai, and that Islam itself 
sprang from certain free-thinking Esscncs who had lost 
the knowledge of the Bible — have little special proof to 
recommend them. 

But Mahomet was preceded by a line of native poets 
who more or less forcibly proclaimed Allah its above all 
gods; by voices in the wildernc.ss announcing the ap¬ 
proach of a fresh revelation of his will; and by a class 
of strict Unitarians, who hovered between Jud«ii.sm, Chris¬ 
tianity, and a sceptical rationalism very natural to tiie 
Arab mind. These Hantfs (or “ converted ") were Ma¬ 
homet's forerunners, his teachers, his intimates, some of 
them his rivals, even his foes.^ This name, as signifying 
one who had lost the true faith and fallen to heathen¬ 
ism, was applied to them by the Jews, who did not like 
being held responsible for their free-thinking, and dreaded 
their criticism on tliemsclves. The Ilanifs claimed to re¬ 
vive the old creed of Abraham, and called themselves 
Sabeans.^ Perhaps tlie fine legend of Abraham’s conver¬ 
sion from star and sun worship, mentioned above, told in 
the sixth Sura, was derived from them. More tlian one 
of them had shaken off the dust of the Kaaba, and sought 
the primitive law of Abraham and its less idolatrous 
shrines.* There are records of Mahomet’s personal ac¬ 
quaintance with twelve of them before his assumption of 
the prophetic call.® Islam is generous in its recognition 
of his indebtedness to other men. It has remembered 


* Deittadi: Ttlnm, p. to. Spreoger ; Dm Lthtn d. Jtfakammad, i. J5, 43, 93. 

* Winer'* traiublkm. » Deuttdis Itlam, p. 38. 

* SprcDg«r, i. ifo, tiS. » RodweU'i Korm, Pre£ice, xrL 
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a cry of Zeyd to the All-merciful for forgiveness, as one 
who had been beguiled by idol-worship, and having found 
it was but a spectre of the night, rejoiced to see clearly 
and to fed his withered boughs revive. He had even 
summoned the Korcish to accept Islam before the Prophet 
himself had spoken.^ He had anticipated the Koran in 
denouncing the sacrificial feasts of the temple and the 
savage rite of burying children alive; had drawn out the 
victims with his own hands and restored them to their 
parents.* He was not satisfied with Judaism or with 
Christianity. Omeyyah even claimed to be the coming 
deliverer, and at first refused to recognize the master. 
These were men after Mahomet’s own heart, and he be¬ 
gins by making himself one of them. He is ready to 
believe of two, at least, that they arc destined to create 
churches of their own in heaven. To tlie whole line of 
old believers, of whom they were the representatives in 
his day, he accords the name of Moslem.® He puts him¬ 
self on their ground of radical free-thought, saying that 
“ Abraham was neither jew nor Christian, but a pure 
Hanif, who did not add gods to God.”* The chronicles 
indeed claim for him a long and noble spiritual descent. 
El Masfidi® has a full chapter (much of it legendary, doubt¬ 
less) on the confessors of the true God between Christ and 
Mahomet, martyrs and saints and heroes. He tells of 
Kh^lcd, who smote the altars of fire-worship, and whose 
daughter, hearing Mahomet preach that ” the Eternal only 
is God,” said, ” Those are my father’s own words; ” of 
Asad, Abu Karib, who believed in the prophet seven cen¬ 
turies before his coming; of Koss, on ‘\vhom Mahomet 
prayed for the blessing of God’s bounty; of Omeyyah, 
whose strange power compelled the Korcish themselves 

1 Sprenser, L 4a- 

* Sprengrr, u 110, 116. DcuUdi, p. J9. Braun, p. x$. 

* Spranger, i. 71. * Sura iiL 6a 
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to put the words, " In the name of God,” at the beginning 
of all their writings. 

The ancient "Rolls” to which Mahomet often refers 
were probably tlie so-called " Rolls of Moses,” claimed to 
be in possession of the Hanifs, and to have been given to 
primeval prophets, to the number of a hundred Suras, in 
letters of crimson like sunbeams, on green tablets, as the 
later Moslems affirm. It has been strongly doubted whetlier 
tliey were much earlier than his own time.^ They are 
quoted in the five verses of his eighty-seventh Sura, and 
perhaps referred to in the pure monutheism of the fifty- 
third.^ Here he may have found those stories of old- 
time tribes destroyed for their sins, which may lia\ c been 
founded on early wars and migrations, but are explicable 
enough among the desert ruins of the old cities of llad- 
ramaut Although Mahomet afterwards rejected thc.se 
Hanifite “ Rolls,” as he did tlie Jews and Chri.stians of his 
day, he must have drawn on some such records for much 
of his material in enforcing the universality of Allah’s 
dealing with men. 

In this time of dissatisfaction with the current forms of 
faitli, it was natural that tlie sceptical Arab mind should 
have little respect for the multiplied images of the Kaaba, 
which had too evidently become merely profitable in¬ 
vestments for families who had long been their official 
curators. Doubtless still retaining certain social uses for 
the town-people, these dead stones could have little mean¬ 
ing for the free Bedouins, the independent tribc.s, tlie 
poetic, passionate individualists of the desert, except so 
far as they still recalled the primitive fctichism of litholatry, 
of which the legend of Jacob’s pillow was a thci.stic out¬ 
growth. They could surely better appreciate the Rrophet’s 
taunts than the perquisites of the Koreish officials. 

Of tlie reaction now described, Mahomet’s intense mono- 

1 Sprencer, J. 
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theism was a natural product. He dwells especially on 
the wrangling of religious sects, each utterly forgetful of 
the one God above them all. What a spectacle were the 
hates of Jew and Christian, the savage wars of Nestorian • 
and Monophysitc 1 

“ To Jesus and other apostles we gave manifest signs ; and if God 
had pleased, their followers would not have fallen into these disputes. 
But God doeth what He will! ” ^ “ Mankind was but one people, and 
God sent them prophets of warning and glad tidings, and the Book of 
Truth to settle all disputes. Yet none disputed like those to whom 
the Book had been sent; for they were filled with jealousy of each 
other.” ^ “ O people of the Book, why wrangle about Abraham ? 

Why contend about that whereof ye know nothing?”® 

His reproaches show that he sought only to recall his 
people to the service of One whom they already knew. 
He pretended to no message from an unheard-of Power 
or Name, but chose the highest god of the existing faith, 
specially associated with those benevolent uses to which a 
portion of the religious offerings were devoted,* — the god 
whose name was kindred with the old Semitic EJ, who was 
more widely reeognized tlian any other tribal god, and 
probably the only one of whom no image had ever been 
made. At the opening of every Sura of the Koran stands 
the same invocation: “ In tlie name of Allah, the Merciful, 
the Just.” 

Nor were the doctrines with which this name was now 
invested originated by Mahomet. His eschatology was 
Talmudic and PArsl; his angclology, the legacy of the 
desert. His Satan was Christian, the natural foil to an 
equally intense personification of good. His Jesus, though 
tinged with the Gnostic and Docetic conceptions which 
had come to be very widely mingled with Christian doc¬ 
trine, was, after all, just a messenger of God after the old 

» Suia u. 154. * Swa H- aoQ. * Sura Ui 

* Palmer’s tmnalatioo ol Introductioo, p. xii. K&ran^ Sora rL IJ7. 
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Semitic pattern, made like other men, — for it bcscemetli 
not God to beget a Son.” ^ His system of prayers, alms, 
fasts, pilgrimages, was borrowed from existing customs; 
the strange barbaric rites and forms go back to old Sabcan 
planetary worship; the three daily devotions and turning 
to Jerusalem were Christian.^ AbCllfcda enumerates all of 
them as practised among tlie Arabs traditionally, and as 
sanctioned by tlie prophet.* But Allah must give new in¬ 
terpretation to the whole. “ Eat,*’ said he, “ of what has 
been sanctified by the Holy Name.” * So the early Chris¬ 
tians avoided meat that had been offered to idols. It wjis 
in what entered into the mouth that the Semite had alwa 3 's 
found his broadest symbol of defilement or of purity. Ma¬ 
homet kept to these old instincts of his race. He refused 
aftenvards to make a Kcbla of a Jewish city; but he sub¬ 
stituted Mecca, a nearer and more familiar shrine. 

His morality, the constant fuel of his fiery zeal, was that 
of all good men in his day. He ascribed it wholly to the 
older prophets, and enforced it in tlicir name. “ Verily 
Abraham* and Jacob and the tribes have passed away; 
they have the reward of their deeds; of these you shall 
not be questioned, only of your own.” ® ” Every soul 
shall bear the good and the evil for which it ha.s labored; 
and God will burden none beyond its power.” * Yet tlie 
deeds required arc the same. 

“ Worship God alone; be kind to kindred and servants, orphans 
and the poor; speak righteously to men, pray, and pay alms.” “ Grum¬ 
ble not at your parents; with humility and tenderness say, O Lord, be 
merciful to them, even as they brought me up when I was helpless.” 
“ Abandon the old barbarities, blood-vengeance and child-murder, and 
be united as one flesh ; ” yet, “ let punishment for bloodshed be eye for 
eye.” “ Do thy alms openly or in secret; for both arc well.” ” Give of 
that which hath been given you, before the day cometh when there shall 

* Sure nx. }&. 

» Sora li. CtuwD de Pereeval: £m« mr I'HuU Araitt, 1 . ii», io8, aot, 
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be no trafficking, nor friendship, nor intercession.” “ Wouldst thou 
be taught the steep (path) ? It is to ransom the captive, to feed the 
hungry, the kindred, the orphan, and him who.se mouth is in the dust 
Be of those who enjoin steadfastness and compassion on others.” 

‘‘ Woe to them that make show of piety, and refuse help to the needy.” 

“ Make not your alms void by reproaches or injury.” “ Forgiveness 
and kind speech are better than favors with annoyance.” ** Aban¬ 
don usury.” “ He who spendeth his substance to be seen of men, is 
like a rock with thin soil over it, whereon the rain falleth and leaveth 
it hard. But they who exi>end their substance to please God and 
establish their souls, are like a garden on a hill, on which the rain 
falleth and it yieldcth its fruits twofold; and even if the rain doth not 
fall, yet is there a dew.” 

“ Stand fast to justice, bearing witness before God, —whether it be 
against yourselves, or your parents, or kindred, whether the party be 
rich or poor. God is nearer than either. Therefore follow not passion, 
lest you swerve from trutli.” ” Covet not auotlier’s gifts from God.” 

** There is no piety in turning tlie face east or west, but in believing 
in God only and doing good.” ” Make the best of all things; enjoin 
justice and avoid the foolish ; and if Satan stir thee to evil, take refuge 
in God.” 

“ The birth of a daughter brings dark shadows on a man’s face.” 

“ But to slay your children, even for fear of want, is a great wicked¬ 
ness. For them and you we will provide.” *^God hath given )'0U 
wives that ye may pot love and tenderness between you.” “ Divorce 
is allowed twice; on conditions, a third time and no more; but let . 
wives be kept honorably, or put away with kindness.” [The Koranic | 
laws concerning treatment of women in divorce are of better humanity a 
and regard for justice than those of any other Scriptures.] “ Rever¬ 
ence the wombs that bare you.” ” Adultery is foul.” ** Let the be¬ 
liever restrain his eyes from lust; let women make no display of 
ornaments, save to their own kindred.” 

“ Know ye that tliis world’s life is a cheat; the multiplying of riches 
and children is like the plants that spring up after rain, rejoicing the 
husbandman, then turn yellow and wither away. In tlie next life is 
severe chastisement, or else pardon from God and His peace ” ^ 

These sentences are introduced in detail to show how 
entirely the moral ideal of the new gospel was set in the 

1 Sura M.77; xvii. *4, *5 5 ««• *73,»55.»75; la } criL 4-6; U. 379; ir. 13J, 134; 
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common-scnsc of duty and the familiar instincts of love. 
In tlic general tone, they might have been the warnings of 
Isaiah or Joel, or the tender appeals of Jesus. The mes¬ 
sage of the prophet to practical conduct is the same in all 
times when prophets arc possible. There is a diflerence 
in the extent to which legislation is mingled with the pro¬ 
phetic function, naturally to the detriment of the ideal 
freedom and breadth of the latter; yet sometimes, as in 
Mahomet’s case, it serves to prove a practical energy and 
helpfulness in meeting the stern practical limits to its social 
working, which “inspiration” is wont to ignore. Mahomet 
did not at first incline to this administrative function, and it 
was only developed by the necessities of those with whom 
he had to deal. His special dealings with rites and cus¬ 
toms were always ameliorative, j'ct in ways of which the 
past afforded him at least the suggestion. Those relating 
to women sprang naturally out of many elements of equal¬ 
ity and chivalrous respect for her sex, as to the choice of a 
husband, and the estimate of chastity, in old Arabian life.* 
Thus polygamy was regulated and limited in the Koran, 
though it could not be abolished; and slavery was fast 
bound to every kindly instinct evolved by the patriarchal 
household, though it must still stand in Islam and else¬ 
where for a thousand years. 

The darker features of these ethics, their retaliatory and 
penal precepts, were also out of the past. Mahomet in¬ 
vented none of them. They were the necessities of obe¬ 
dience to a supreme personal Will in the theological ideal, 
or of emergencies which made war in its behalf a matter 
not of self-defence only, but of familiar duty and desire. 
His ethical sanctions are similar to tliosc of other Semitic 
teachers, — appealing, though not exclusively, to the fear 
of direct judgment by Almighty Will, or to the hope of 
definite rewards; and to the imagination plunged, as with 

* Uellwalds Cult¥rgtKk. pp, 471, 47*. 
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the Hebrew, in a sea of physical symbolism, where every 
actual and familiar fact finds an ideal significance, but 
directed mainly to that invisible future existence for which 
the Hebrew had little sense. This imagery of actual life, 
though necessarily sensuous, is not sensual, but controlled, 
and even transfigured, by moral and spiritual purpose. 
It is a gross error, as we shall hereafter sec, to charge Ma¬ 
homet's success to the use of sensual appeals. The ha¬ 
rems of Paradise know “no vain discourse, no charge of sin, 
but only the cry, * Peace, Peace; ’ beauty tliat shrinks from 
tempting, and wine that hurts not the sense;”' while the 
poisonous fruits and boiling drinks of hell are the bitterness 
of remembered sin. All this ethical meaning of reward 
and penalty is rooted only in sovereign decrees, — “a grasp 
of the Lord’s hand ” to guide or to mislead. The very 
difference between right and wrong, not less than the con¬ 
sequences of conduct, is an immediate product of His will. 
“ The blessed shall abide in heaven forever, with whatever 
imperishable boon He may please to add; and the wicked 
shall abide in their place also while heaven and earth last, 
unless He shall otherwise will; for verily He doeth as He 
doth choose.”® So absolute is this worship of tlie personal 
Will, that in spite of moral predestination an unbeliever is 
held as the chief of sinners,—as one who must have vol¬ 
untarily rejected the truth. It is true that, like Dante and 
Swedenborg, he hesitated at no serviceable outward image 
of invisible realities, and relentlessly piled their terrors 
upon Irs foes. His argument for immortality rests on the 
same Semitic premise, — because God wills it. He can 
raise man to a “ new creation ” after death, — the old 
a fortiori proof of Paul and early Christianity. “ Cannot 
He who first created you restore you even from bones 
and rubbish?” Of whatever importance it might be to 


* Sun Ivi. 19, 34, 3$. 
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deity then in possession of the world. In ChrLstianity, 
its logic had worked steadily downward; adding in the 
Trinity many new human relations, — personal, numerical, 
relative, — and tending to the dissolution of Divine Abso¬ 
luteness in a humanly organized ecclesiastical institution. 
In Islam, anthropomorphic logic rose to its supreme ideal 
truth in the total self-adequacy of personal Will, firmly 
fixed as pure individuality, not to be violated by finite divi¬ 
sion or human representation. No person or church could 
possibly be in His express image; and even the prophet 
who bore His message could never be other than a mere 
man. Mahomet made no pretence of representing any 
but simple human nature.^ It is evident that anthropo¬ 
morphism, pushed to this conception of a pure self- 
identity of the will, has reached its extreme limit, and 
involves by way of compensation and reaction its corre¬ 
lated idea and its opposite pole, — the pure dependence 
of man on his own natural faculties for the pursuit and 
reception of truth. What did the withdrawal of the super¬ 
human into remotest individuality have for the human but 
a like self-sufficiency in its own impassable limits? Some 
reliance tliere must be; if not on God, — an arbitrary, inac¬ 
cessible Will,—then on what else but the keener effort of the 
human faculties to reach certainty of themselves? In this 
way I should e.xplain at once the rapid tendency to specu¬ 
lation and scepticism in Mahometan history, and, in .spite 
of the fatalism which .attended this religion, the energy of 
its hold on the democratic tendencies of the age. For this 
appeal to universal humanity excluded all special rela¬ 
tions with deity beyond a transient inspiration akin to 
genius. All semi-deities in human shape, for centuries 
multiplying their names and claims; all double or triple 
manifestations of godhead; all organically inspired classes, 
— were but delusions of idolatry, without a sliJidow of right 
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to hoard or to distribute the truth of God. He, and He 
only, speaks to all, to prophet and slave alike; nor is one, 
more than another, lifted above his human defects and 
needs by any divine message he is chosen to convey. 
This at least was the theory of Islam in its beginning; and 
the age so understood it, and hailed the new call to free¬ 
dom. To the Jew, Mahomet allowed his theocratic idea, 
but purged away its nationalism, its priestly traditions and 
perversions. He left the Christian his God and Christ, 
but smote oflf the three heads of his Trinity, and reduced 
the Only Begotten to a member of the line of prophets. 

“ Verily Jesus is as Adam in the sight of God. He created him 
of the du.st, and said *Be.’ and he was.” ” Forbear to .say Three; 
it will l)e belter for }‘ou. Believe in God and His apostles.” ” He is 
all in hc.aven and earth, and He is a suflicient helper.” He doth 
not command you to take the angels or the prophets as your masters. 
It bcscemcth not a man and a prophet that he sliould say to his fol¬ 
lowers, * Be ye worshipijers of me.* ” “ God will not forgive the join¬ 

ing of other gods to Him. Yet they call upon goddesses, they invoke 
a rebel Satan.” i 

Tlic democratic motive thus spontaneously emerging 
from the complctest form of religious monarchism reveals 
the irony of self-destruction that awaits such belief; but 
the vast gulf which monarchism, and especially that of 
Islam, opened behveen man and his ideal, cheated the 
promised liberty of the human faculties at once of its re¬ 
sources and its fulfilment. Tliesc were to come, not in the 
worship of an absolutely separate Will, but in the cosmic 
science which should bring man and the universe into an 
inseparable whole. 

Nevertheless, the emancipating force of Moslem reli¬ 
gious ethics was mighty in its day, and it will be seen, in 
our study of the succeeding centuries, to have wrought 
momentous results. Its relations to monarchical theology 

* Sura in. 53; iv. 169; 76; «x. 31; uL 73,74 5 >»• 
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are noted here to show how deeply Mahomet’s teaching 
was rooted in traditional beliefs. 

But this indebtedness to the past must not be con¬ 
founded with the current charge of borrowing largely from 
the faitlis he spurned. With the exception of two or three 
Biblical expressions and parables which seem to be as 
natural to the Semitic Arab as to the Semitic Hebrew, 
hardly a trace of Christian phraseology is to be found in 
the Koran; ^ even the battle of the sects, raging in Arabia 
as well as elsewhere, contributes nothing to Mahomet’s vo¬ 
cabulary. The bulk of his ideas, as we have seen, were 
inherited from many preceding faiths which had mingled 
in Arabian civilization; but they were not consciously 
borrowed, nor constructed into a second-hand s\'stem. 
Jew and Christian were to his sight pcr\'crtcrs of a revela¬ 
tion older than that of either Testament, whicli had come 
in its perfection only to himself; and though lu* freely 
quotes both Moses and Jesus, it is never from their words 
as the sources of his own inspiration.^ Of .specific Chris¬ 
tian doctrines, — depravity, atonement, and redemption,— 
or the g^reat miracles of Christ, there is no recognition in 
the Koran. Even its predestination, scarcely differing from 
tlie Christian, is equally near to the Hebrew, and follows 
inevitably from his own religious conception of absolute 
Will. That bare unmodified reality was no basis for systc- 

* Sur» il alS6-i6S; xdii. 6-<}. 

* lltui lilee Jtam Im divides men at (he last judgment to nidtt and left, atid .iscribes to 

God alone the VnowlcdKc when that day shall conne, and laounis over t1»e many God 
has home with and clustised (Sura IvL S, 9; xli. 47 xxii. 4ft). In the enriy jion of his 
preaching only he nses the title, dr ^nAiwIw, —the Merciful,—in ipe.-ikinE of (kmI (Sum 
**v. do-64). Sprenjec Krancely conjectures that he must luve derived it from Cliruilaiiity, 
tmd even that k meam the Holy Spirit Gi. it is used by Him iit the ume 

breath with the rejection of Christian doEmas, and has comnMmly the force mly ot au adjective. 
It is posMbte that he dropped it in the (ear that it miitht be taken as iImi name of another trod 
than Allali; hot tluit be should have meant it fee the “ Holy Spirit,” the tliinl person of the 
hated Trinity, is inooncetvnble. Sprenpter, who is extremely inclined to trace bis ideas of 
Islam to Chrnlianity, Itas onnoeired a lieretical ChrktLtn sect caded XtiAttMitt'tft, who uught 
Mahomet hb early ascetic habits (ii. aea. iioX llie term '* Holy Spirit ” is commonly used 
by the Xaran to desisnate GaMfi, as the meisenger of God <0 his prophet. Sura xvi roe: 
iL 8r, as4; xvii. 87. 
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matic doctrine; all-sufficient is its instant inspiration, wiping 
out all schemes and plans wrought by the reasoning of 
those whose right was only to obey,—a reaction from ages 
of crccd-making and of fighting for the authority of terms, 
to pure feeling, to self-surrender, to the instincts of love 
and fear, — the passion of resistless purpose and faith. 

Let us, in fine, concentrate into a few of the Koranic 
sentences this grand central idea of Islam, the final result 
of a long evolution of the worship of personal Will through 
Assyrian, Median, Persian, Hebrew, and Christian forms, 
till it reached its culmination, to burst like a century-plant 
into flower, as if in a night, upon the world: — 

“God! there is no God but He I The Living, the Eterotl. No 
slumber seizeth Him. Whatsoever is in heaven or in earth is His. 
Who can intercede with Him but by His own permission ? He knows 
what has been before, and what shall be after them; yet nought of His 
knowledge .sh.ill they gr.xsp, but what He willeth. His throne reach- 
eth over the heavens and the earth, and the upholding of them both 
burdcnetli Him not.” *‘ He throweth tlie veil of night over the day, 
pursuing it quickly. He created the sun, moon, and stars, subjected 
to laws by His behest. Is not all creation and all empire His ? 
Blessed be the Lord of the worlds ! ” “ Say, He alone is God: God, 
the Eternal. He begetteth not, and He is not begotten; there is none 
like unto Him.” ^ “ Praise to Him, the compassionate, the merciful, 
king on the day of reckoning. Thee only do we worship, and to Thee 
do \vc cry for lielp. Guide us on the straight path, — the path of those 
to whom Thou art gracious, with whom Thou art not angry; such 
as go not astr.ay.“ ■* “ He is the indulgent, the loving.” “ Ag;unst 
the evil in His creation I betake me to the Lord of the daybrenk.” 
“ Thou ncedcst not raise thy voice; for He knoweth the secret whis¬ 
per, and what is yet more hidden.” ® “ No leaf fallcth but He knoweth 
it; nor is there a grain in the darkness under the earth, nor a thing 
green or sere, but it is recorded by itself. He taketh your souls in the 
night, and knoweth what the work of your day dcserveth; then He 
awaketh you, that the set life-term may be fulfilled; then unto Him 

* Sura h. >56; vii. ja; cxii. 

* Sura i. i-ti. This Sun it caUed the “Mother of the Book,” the“Al]*ta£Bcins.'*—> 
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shall ye return, and then shall He dccKire unto you what you have 
\vroughi.” What He wills. He doeth.” “Whom He will He mi.s- 
leadeth, and whom He will He guideth. Spend not thy soul in .sigli.s 
for tlie evil-minded [unbelievers]; God knoweih their doings.” “ Every 
nun’s fate have we hung about his neck, and on the last day shall be 
laid before him a wide-opened book.” “Uy a soul, .and Him who 
balanced it, breathing into each its own piety and its omi sin, bles.Ncd 
now is he who hath kept it pure, and undone is he who hath corrupted 
It.” ^ “ There is no defect in His creation ; repeat thy gaze, cansi thou 
detect a flaw?” “There is no change in His dealing from of oltL” 
*• Praise Him at evening and in the morning, at twilight and when ye 
rest at noon.” “He quickeneih the earth when it is dc.ad; so too 
shall you lie brought to life.” “ As the heavens and the earth stand 
firm at His bidding ; so hereafter, when at once He .shall summon you 
from the earth, forth shall ye come.” “ Set then thy face, a true con¬ 
vert to the Faith which God hath made, and fur which He hath made 
man.” * 

“When t])C sun shall be folded up, and the stars shall fall, and 
when the mountains shall be moved; when the she camels shall be 
left, and the wild beasts shall be gathered together; when the seas 
shall boil and souls be paired with their bodies; when the female 
child that was biuried alive shall be asked for what crime she was put 
to death; when the leaves of the Book shall be unrolled, and the 
heavens be stripped away, and the fire of hell blaze forth, and Para¬ 
dise draw nigh, — then shall every soul know what it h.ath done.” 
“ Who shall teach thee what the day of decision is ? ” “ What knowl¬ 
edge hast thou [Mahomet]of the hour ? Only God knoweth its period. 
It is for thee only to warn those who fear it.” “ What shall teach 
thee the inevitable ? Th.amfld and Ad treated the day of terrors as a 
lie. They were destroyed with thunderbolts and roaring blasts.” ® 

Yet in tliis terrible Will there is the same tender care 
and pity that go with it in the Hebrew and Christian 
God. It says to Mahomet, who for forty years had fol¬ 
lowed the faith of his fathers, and in his youth had been 
left alone: — 

“ By the noonday brightness, and by the night when it darkeneth, 
the Lord hath not forsaken thee, nor hath He been disijlcased. Surely 

* .Sum vi 59, (So : xtii, 4S ; xxxt. 9; xyU. 14 ; xd. 7-10. 
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the future shall be better for thee than the past; and in the end He 
shall be bounteous to thee, and ihou shalt be satisfied. Did He not 
find thee an orphan and give thee a home ; erring, and guided thee; 
needy, and enriched tliec ? As to the orjjhan, then, wrong him not; 
and chide not away him that asketh of thee, and tell abroad the favors 
of thy God.” Did ye think we had made you for sport, and that 
ye should not be brought back again to us ? ” “ O our Go<l, punish 
us not, if wc forget and fall into sin; blot out our sins and forgive 
us.” “ Have mercy, for of the merciful Thou art the best.” “ The 
heavy laden shall not bear another's load. We never punished till we 
had sent an apostle.” ” This clear Book, behold on a blessed night 
have we sent it down for warning to mankind.” *‘ Not to sadden 
thee have wc sent it to thee.”* 

The most striking fact concerning this climax of re¬ 
ligious monarchism is the pure absence of all scientific 
evidence, all rational appeal, which it necessitated in its 
Prophet The organ of an autocratic Will, which set aside 
all human conditions and interpretations by its very sim¬ 
plicity and finality', he could but assume its own bound¬ 
less sclf-assurancc, and allow the hearer no suspense of 
judgment, no choice of belief. Or, rather, he supposes 
that in every sane and honest mind all hesitation as to its 
primary right to instant obedience, and all doubt of the 
ethical laws to which it recalls mankind, have already set¬ 
tled into a frame of simple expectation, a waiting for the 
revelation it is about to repeat. The hearer knows that 
he ought to accept it, since it contains nothing new in 
principle, and that he dcscrv'cs eternal punishment if he 
dares to reject it. The Christian had the same opinion of 
such as “ blasphemed against the Holy Spirit.” The fact 
of the Divine origin of the revelation is assumed as indu~ 

' bitablc^ and so the denial of its truth could only mean the 
rejection of God’s will as such, for which Christianity knew 
no forgiveness; and Islam invented the taunts of hell out 
of a consciousness of having doubted God.^ Such is the 

> Sam xciil. t-ii | xxiiL 119: xllv. i; xx. i> 
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logical issue of the worship of pure Will. I admit that 
Mahomet often refers to the character of his book in evi¬ 
dence that it could have only God for its author, — a jjoint 
open, we might have supposed, to discussion. Ihit this 
naive admiration of the evidential force of his own pro¬ 
duction was itself an appeal to the previous moral e.vperi- 
ence of his hearers. It was, no doubt, well founded in the 
best ideal thought and faith of his day. So sure was he 
of the force of mere statement, that he believed it justified 
his refusal to appeal to miracles, necessary as the.se had 
been in previous apostles to enforce the belief of untutored 
men.' His Allah was too well known to his Arabs.— even 
to that fine literary instinct which he knew to have a de¬ 
cisive voice in all their judgments, — to require arguments 
of so little comparative wortli that they had even failed to 
convince the ignorance of past generations. It is, after all, 
to be considered that the substance of his message, an¬ 
nounced on the ultimate authority of God's will, was really 
ultimate in human e.Kpericncc itself, — the inevitable l;iw 
of retribution; the claim of ju.sticc, of right, of humanit^s 
the unity and integrity of the moral universe; and these 
remain endowed with the same positive authority in ages 
that arc learning to recognize their independence of a pre¬ 
determining Will. It is the true mark of the prophet, that 
Mahomet not only insists unswer\'ingly on these jls the 
essence of his message, but perpetually prefers to recog¬ 
nize the familiar phenomena of Nature and the duties of 
life as signs of the Divine presence, rather than resort to 
the miraculous for that purpose.^ 

The natural relations of Mahomet’s vast conception of 
tlie personality of God with the atmosphere of his age is 
the only e.xplanation of that amazing soberness and self- 
command witli which he entertained his all-absorbing 

* Sura xxvi. Ixl. 6: V. tiow 
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visions. However terrible the shock to his reason at tlie 
fir.st, the very utterance of his message, and the social 
effects produced by it, seem to have soon made the Suras 
easy of reception by his human weakness, ready to be 
patiently interwoven with the suggestions of his own mind. 
Nothing can be imagined more widely different from the 
results evolved from his ideal in later epochs. There is no 
mysticism or speculation in him: a strange ancestor for 
Sufism and pantheism on the one hand, for Aristotelian 
science on the other! No respect for mere letters or fine 
arts: a strange parent of Cordova and Bagdad, and the 
renaissance of scholarship in the Middle Ages! No toler¬ 
ance of poetic culture: what a forerunner of more poetry 
perhaps than all other races, besides the Semitic, have 
produced ! No appeal to the supernatural in himself; yet 
ere long the centre for a legendary lore as extravagant as 
that which has invested the person of Buddha. But in 
one respect this vast unmodified abstraction, which seemed 
to crush all human energies, struck forth instant flashes 
worthy of all its future powers; it made its Prophet an 
omnipotent leader of men, and stirred his followers to 
conquer the world. Such the significance of ideal unity 
in the days of its monarchic phase. 

But the main sources of Mahomet’s inspiration, the most 
direct and .suggestive, remain for our study. So impor¬ 
tant a factor in the origin of tliose religions which have 
dictated the faith of civilization for fifteen centuries, de- , 
serves attention in some detail. Whether Arabia received f 
him with understanding, or consigned the development of • 
his faith to Syria and Persia, is not now the question. It 
could not have been accidental tliat the one supreme force 
of the epoch issued from the solitudes of tliat vast penin¬ 
sula round which the tides of empire rose and fell. Every 
exclusive prophetic claim in the name of a sovereign Will 
has been a cry from tlie desert. The symbolic meaning 
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given to Arabi.'i by the withdrawal of the Christian apostle 
to commune with a Power above flesh and blooil, in Ma¬ 
homet became more than a s\'mbol. Arabia was itself the 
man of the hour, the Prophet of Islam its concentrated 
word. To the child of her exalted tra<litions. driven by 
secret compulsion out into the lonely places of the starry 
night, his mouth in the dust, the desert spoke without 
rcscr\'c: — 

“ O thou, wrapped in thy mantle, ariw: an<l warn ! M.ajjuify thy 
God! purify thy raiment! flee the nhominaMe tiling! Statul up all 
ni^ht in j>mycr ; rciieat thy Koran with nic.isurcd U»ne; for the words 
wc .send thee arc weighty !" ^ 

Ilecrcn defines the desert steppes, over which thi* enm- 
merce of early time followed its perilmis tracks, as •• the 
ocean of Asia.” but the lonely'^ caravan had other than 
merely mercantile a.ssociations. It was the function of the 
desert to front the voyager with the ilia’Ct ,si*nse of sov¬ 
ereign Will, as .separate from its works, yet instant t'» warn, 
to command, to revive, and to destroy. It was one of 
Herder’s boldest generalizations to credit the old desert 
life with that keen scent for minute ob.scrvation of details, 
that passion for remote ramifications of thought, which 
characterized the later subtlety of Arab philo.sophy. 
However this may be, while certainly in a much larger 
degree the same conditions explain the raid and the am¬ 
bush, the rivalries and the revenges of a too isolated tribal 
life, — their profoundc.st hi.storic part has been to educate 
the monopolists of revelation, the egoists of .spiritual au¬ 
thority. The desert was the mother of the Semitic temper¬ 
ament, prompter of its personal intuitions and exaltations, 
nurse of its autocratic deity and its imperious creeds. 

" The nomad,” says Ibn Khalddn, ” is nearer God than 
the settled man, because nearer Nature, more open and 
sensitive. Given to luxuiy and gain, the townsman dc- 
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generates: the nomad desires only what he needs." This 
preference is not the mere instinctive hate of the dweller in 
tents for the tiller of the ground and builder of States, — of 
Shorn for Tubal-Cain; modern travellers bear testimony 
to the superior '.norale of the Bedouin tribes, and to the 
degeneracy of both sexes after a short residence in towns.' 
They describe a rare refinement in physical organization, 
a self-restraint and dignity of bearing, a pride in accurate 
speech,—even in the absence of reading and writing, — a 
delight in generous feelings and noble actions, which can 
be c.xplaincd only by the unchanging consciousness of a 
supreme ideal law. The desert spaces fail not of symbols 
of that law: the bare horizon; the slow, sure movement of 
sun and stars; the sky stooping from its infinite remoteness 
close down without intervention to the earthly traveller; 
the mystciy of the universe, boundless and one, without 
veil or refuge for body or soul, — arc all direct contacts 
with overmastering laws, with stern realities of life and 
death. Temple, priest, or mediator, reliance on the help 
of man, or an instituted Church and State, are here imper¬ 
tinent and impossible. Everything is immediate revelation 
of un.seen Will. The oasis springs amidst the sands, in¬ 
stantaneously quickened by the word of God; its palms 
arc the longed-for men and angels sent to cheer the lonely 
march. Night, with its coolness and dews, a rcstful’relief 
from the vast monotony of level spaces and far horizons, 
a sweet limit to weary eyes and reproof to eager hearts, — 
night, whose fountains of primeval light have gathered for 
all time around the silent watchers of the mysteries within 
them and without, is tlic God of the desert in his kindly 
aspect, as the burning day is his relentless wrath. “ The 
very mirage," says Sprenger, “ is a theophany. Allah is 
etymologically traced to it, as vision and gleam.”* Recent 

1 narckhardt t m the L 1S7. Geary, chap. xir. 
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scholars find in this difference of the desert asjiects of day 
and nijjht the key to Semitic mytliolo^y, whose friendly 
forms arc a reflection from the nij^ht-side of Nature, its 
hostile ones from those forces of the day on which the 
settled tribes depend. Much of this etyim)h>^ieal in¬ 
duction is doubtless fanciful; but that ni^ht is the si.>ul 
of tlie desert faith is indubitably shown by psychological 
necessities of a deeper kind. The nomad’s retreat int«> hi.s 
night-watches inevitably leads him into unbroken reverie, 
slowly concentrated and kindled inb> the enthusiiLsm of 
prophecy. When the distractions and illusions of the 
march have silently vanished, and the petty j»as.sit»ns are 
stilled by the slow approaching and enfrdtling shadow of 
a world-purpose, the secret chamber of his i>wn soul be¬ 
comes the one listener for whom the universe speaks. 
Social relations or sugge.stions are not present to divide 
the burden or give it objective relief. In all Arabia, not 
one river runs that could draw off the thought to earthly 
distances for human strivings and divided desires; cver>' 
stream is lost in the inimca.surablc .sand. The resj)onse is 
an inward exaltation so intense that the ver)’’ images that 
have beset the senses are absorbed and lost in its spiritual 
and moral heat. It is observable that Semitic religious 
poetry has fewer images of the desert in proportion to 
the degree in which the desert h.ns been the .source of its 
inspiration; in the Koran, for instance, they are much loss 
conspicuous than in the Hebrew psalms and prophecies. 
Here and there Mahomet is reminded of the mirage as a 
symbol of sin, or of the sudden burst of fertility out of 
parched barrenness after a rain. But he is too much in 
earnest to dwell on natural imagery. “ It docs not beseem 
me to be a poet” Symbols have done their work in rous¬ 
ing his self-consciousness to the intensities of duty, to hope 
and fear, and awful command. They arc transmuted into 
personality, — hidden fuel of his absolutism as Prophet of 
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the Will they have made known. Identity of subject and 
object is here completed and instructive. As he stands 
tlicre on his desert rock, unmindful of physical surround¬ 
ings, bent only on his message from One before whom the 
earth and the sky arc but a grain of sand, we can hear the 
desert voices behind every accent of his warning and ap¬ 
peal. between the lines of the Koran we read the inex¬ 
plicable mystic lights and shadows; the terrible contrasts 
of life and death; the shifting sand-column, the unswerving 
simoom, directed by invisible Will upon pure destruction; 
the hopeless wastes, the bitter waters, the dry bones of long- 
perished caravans,—all this has made the desert symbolic 
of absolute evil, of theological wrath and eternal death. 
And, on the other hand, the life-giving springs; the palm 
with its feet in burning sands and its head in the light of 
heaven; the herbs whose saltness is medicinal; the sweet 
returns of men for ages to the same fountains and shades; 
the joyous rush of living creatures, when the great river 
bursts from its mountains and fills the bed long dry with 
rolling, resistless waves; the grand uprise of the king of 
day out of the dissolving gloom, and the cloudless autoc¬ 
racy of his march, — all this has made the same desert a 
rebuke to those old dreams of absolute evil and Divine 
hate. In that anxious verge of hope and fear on which 
the message runs, that sharp stress on the moment’s call 
and on the fate that goes with the instant moral act, we can 
recognize what the Prophet has learned from the deception 
of the mirage, — the desert’s penalties for delusive hopes, 
the hallucinations of ear and eye in pathless wastes; from 
the mutterings of demons far off or close by, their spectres 
surrounding the fever-stricken pilgrim; from the voices 
of ruined cities of an unknown past, half-buried in sand, 
and whispering of penal whirlwinds and earthquakes that 
have swept them away forever; and withal, from the con¬ 
centration of every sight and sound on the little caravan or 
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lonely rider, till the world has become one mighty reflex 
of a more or less complete egoism of religious function 
and fanatical faith in its dictates as the voice of God. 

In this introversion of the symbol there is nothing of 
contemplative thought. The roving life, the undisciplined 
feeling and will, the physical susceptibilitie.s, forbid it; 
and these undoubtedly help explain the sceptical charac¬ 
ter of the Arab mind, where, instead of rising into enthu¬ 
siasm, it reacts from the pressure of Nature into a realism 
all the more cautious and analytic. But if the Arab is not 
contemplative, he is all the more certainly an impassit>ncd 
prophet whenever the constant presence of the Inexplicable, 
the Inevitable, the Overruling, the Changeless among fleet¬ 
ing forms, seizes his imagination and inspires his feelings. 
The natural outcome is that absolute monotheism in which 
we discern not only tlie type and rcfle.x of intense individu¬ 
alism in the conscious will, but the ccasclc-ss suggestion of 
tlie desert horizon, of sky-marches, and of unchangeable 
facts and laws. ' 

The germ of the Prophet of this monotheism is that 
total self-reliance and self-sufficiency which civilization 
destroys. To this very hour the desert is its natural soil. 
The Arab is and has always been the Epictetus of Nature; 
to him tlic Stoic creed is practicable, — that the happy 
man is he who can dispense with every pos.scssion. His 
dependence is reduced to the minimum, — to camel, water¬ 
skin, mat, tent, and sword. All beyond this is accidental, 
a badge of servitude to things. “ Riches confer no influ¬ 
ence here; the sheikh lives and dresses like his meanest 
follower. Even the Emir dares not command or scold.” 
The Turcomans say, “Wc arc all equal; every one is 
king.”! Here is tlie pride that makes sharp critics of 
poetry, without schools or even books; that walks in tlie 
open night as master of the heavens, without astronomy; 

» Biirdchardt j WWw m Uu I 65, n, 74, 1x7,374. 
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that makes its ccntaur-life strong and beautiful, without 
mechanic arts; that girds even woman witli rights and 
dignities unknown to high civilization.^ What need of 
wealth or rank to him who owns the desert world! What a 
hut is civilization to this mount of vision, camping-ground, 
council-held, sea of adventure, table of hospitality, tryst- 
ing-place for song and talc and interchange of mysterious 
love! Here is manhood in full and free accord with its 
outward conditions. “ Voyaging is victory,” says the des¬ 
ert proverb. Here the bravest may not loiter, nor waste 
his strength, nor fall back in ease; he must battle till his 
presence, like Antar’s, is a spell and a host The modern 
traveller scents the whole Saracenic history in the desert 
atmosphere. “ Here,” exclaims one, “ your morale Im¬ 
proves ; you become frank and cordial. Your senses are 
quickened by the air and exercise alone, and spirituous 
liquors only disgust The hypocrisy and slavery of civili¬ 
zation arc Icfl behind. All hearts dilate as they look down 
from their dromedaries on the glorious desert. What trav¬ 
eller did it ever disappoint?” 

Was Maliomet’s dream of world-liberation strange ? 
The recesses of the desert have ever been the Rock- 
Rimmons of the oppressed. In Africa and Arabia every 
tribe has its proud traditions of liberty. The fatalism of 
such a world does not quench self-assertion or suppress 
achievement, but is thrown with omnipotent force to their 
side. Even Alt’s sentence finds its meaning, — ” Despair 
is a freeman, hope is a slave.” Christianity abjures fate, 
but its disciples might profitably study this creed of the 
' desert in its startling combination witl\ energy and faith; 
for Christianity has not taught man to escape the necessity 
that rules his life and death. 

* Burckfaardt ibuixl among th« moat numerana tribes only her* and (here a blackamith and 
laather>raander. A wife can be divorced at wiU. bgt can flee to her father'a bouae from the 
husband's tyranny, and be safe. The honor and defence of woman is the glory of Dedouin 
poetry and romance. The Arabs were the parents of chivalry. 
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Whence, then, but from the desert could come the fire 
that should burn up thrones and empires, and call the 
poor to the shelter of a King of kings? What contempt 
is bred here for the decrepitude of nations! Is not the 
Arab of Islam, with his whelming tide of conquest, and 
his swift ruin of the spoils of ages,* and his instant re¬ 
construction of the civilized world, explicable enough? 
Islam was tlie nomad claiming his original birthright in 
tlie religion of personal Will. Its conquests were but the 
triumph of an all-commanding instinct to ma.ster personal 
barriers, to move with unlimited freedom on the willing 
earth. 

Is the religious passion tliat e.xaltcd these tendencies 
into conquering forces less natural? The dc.scrt is the 
prophet’s cell and throne. Forth from its wastes march 
the self-chosen preparers of highways for their God. 
Moses brings its rocky sternness, Zoroaster its battle of 
good and evil, and John the Baptist its passionate thirst 
for waters; Jesus its absolutism, its self-concentration and 
self-assertion, its intolerance of the practical conditions 
of social work, its prophecy of their swift destruction, its 
haunting thought of the Eternal; and finally Mahomet, 
with not a few of these, its revelations, had, besides, the 
flash of its sworded sunbeams, and its compulsion to 
trust in the all-sufficiency of such means and forces as 
await the master’s will. It is not here that idolatry shall 
sink the person in the thing, the Maker in his work, where 
every symbol burns with concentrated purpose. So long 
as these symbols abide. Theism shall not fail of apostles. 
Of the sun in the desert one has said: “ He seemed to 
command me, and to say, ‘ Thou shalt have no other gods 
but me.* I was all alone before Him.*’^ Another has 
called Jahveh “the genius of the desert, its eternal in¬ 
habitant”* Not more so, we may add, than Ormuzd, 

* Kinskke. * Quinst. 
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than Allah, than the Creator and Father under every 
name, — than all forms of supreme providential care. It 
is a Hymn of the Ages tliat the English traveller Pringle 
has sung in his matchless description of a desert ride and 
rest: — 

“ Afar In the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side. . . . 

And here while the night-winds around me sigh, 

And the stars bum bright In the midnight sky, 

As I sit apart by the desert stone, 

Like Elijah at Horeb's cave alone, 

*A still small voice* comes through the wild 
(Like a father consoling his fretful child), 

Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear. 

Saying, Man is distant, but God is near.” 

Such were the geographical conditions which nurtured 
a special form of the religious ideal, dominant thus far in 
the foremost lines of civilized humanity,—that of mono¬ 
theistic revelation. The sublime unconscious egoism of 
its masters, the fruit of solitary prayers and struggles, is 
essentially of the mountain, the waste, the cave, where the 
inward message could not be shared nor brought by in¬ 
stitutions or rival seers. When they trod the crowded 
streets of Jerusalem, of Memphis, of Mecca, or Bokhara, 
it was not as fellow-students of laws which all could see 
for themselves, but as chosen teachers of what had been 
commanded in themselves alone. Regions like Palestine, 
Edom, Arabia, — deserts, or tracts encircled and set with 
desert spaces, marked out among the nations by a pure tri¬ 
bal individualism,—shaped these living types of self-asser¬ 
tion and revelation. Their God could not be social, nor 
his word a progressive reason in man. He must be a 
solitary indivisible Force, an authority not to be scruti¬ 
nized, rivalled, or shared. The infinite play of harmoni¬ 
ous laws in Nature and life, in which the divine substance 
of the world is now coming to be manifested to the free 
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Student of world-uses and united powers, had no place 
there; that nobler meaning of Unity, for which this mo¬ 
narchical phase has been the preparation, is yet to appear. 
Only tlie absolutely unmodified and final personal Will — 
now a tender parent, now a terrible judge — can answer to 
the highest forms of religious need, summed up in an ulti¬ 
mate simplicity which forbids science, forecloses progress, 
and suppresses freedom. Its word is; '*/ am hath sent 
me unto you.” “There is no God but One, and Mahomet 
is his prophet” “My kingdom is not of this world.” The 
judgment d.iy shall reveal it. On a lower plane, but with 
no greater finality, a Genghis announces, “ One God, one 
Khan.”» 

Such influences account in no slight me;isurc for Maho¬ 
met, because they shaped tlie race of which he was born. 
The genius of a race or of a civilization always determines 
that of its highest mind; and no examples of this law arc 
more decisive than those which are supposed to be due 
to an inspiration superior to human conditions. In the 
thought and method of the highest masters there is a 
nalye element, an unconscious temperament, which pene¬ 
trates all that is conditional and all tliat is universal. And 
for that wonderful force of natural selection which made 
Arabia in the sixth and seventh centuries, through its 
typical man, the autocrat of the faith and life of nations, 
we must find the momentum in its population of free 
tribes, swayed by the impulse of individualism, inured 
to physical endeavors, .exalted by an imaginative self- 
conscious temperament and an intense force of personal 
concentration. That Arab ideal of personal dignity and 
self-respect which formed the warrior and the God of 
Islam is conspicuous in the passion of these tribes for 


* The reference here it not, of oonrte, to the tpccul lecblttion of thetc mattere of revealed 
religion, which, at we have teen in Mahomet, hat often eatablithed freer inttitvtiona than 
it lound, b«t to tho idta of G^d at unchangeable and patt <)aeat!on or judgment of men. 
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biography and genealogy. Tlie whole poetic literature of 
prc-Islamic Arabia for half a century before Mahomet is 
of the lyrical, or distinctively individual, kind. Even its 
narrative, legendary, and didactic portions arc inspired 
by the same qualities of direct intuition and free emotion. 
The prolific energy of this national poetry cannot be con¬ 
ceived without study of the immense labors of Hammcr- 
Purgstall in collecting, classifying, and translating its pro¬ 
ducts ; and the strongest impression made by this survey 
is of the multitudinous variations that may be played on 
a few personal instincts and relations. The Hamdsa of 
Abfi Tcmm4m contains nearly a thousand poems, which 
pour out, with startling spontaneity and frankness, the 
jealousies, rivalries, hospitalities, ambitions, the loves and 
hates, the magnanimities and revenges, the hopeless griefs 
of bereavement, the stoical pride in endurance, and the 
passionate yearnings for the lost, whereof the old Bedouin 
life was made up.^ Their changes arc rung on themes of 
war and rapine, of tribal and ancestral pride, of haughty 
self-assertion and self-praise, on tender tributes to worth, on 
extremes of personal eulogy and satire, on the immortality 
of heroic deeds, on the deep sense of the irremediable, on 
the necessity of trust in life and death, or the pessimism 
of brooding grief. More touching loyalty to natural affec¬ 
tion and domestic tics, more freedom from all pretence to 
solve their insoluble problems, more frank acceptance of 
the realities of destiny, can nowhere be found. An in¬ 
tensely sensuous susceptibility, a keen instinct for actuality, 


* ImmeoM labor hu boon expended bjr the Mahometans in collecting and criiicinng 
these poeini of the “ Age of Ignoniucc." The firrt studies were iramcdiateljr after Mahomet, 
and were purely philological; but in less than a century poetic merit was the object of re> 
search t the traditiona of the tribes, the memories of bards and reciters, were explored In 
every quarter. (Muir: RcytU Atiaiie Secitty, xi. pc. x, 4470-449). Forgeries and corrupt 
readings are of course frequent in the innumerable verses that have thus accumulatM. The 
lowest calculation of these pre* Islamic poets puts their number at one hundred and ftfty; but 
there is no historical ground for these inquhiae beyond the century before Mahomet. WUttko 
{ZtHtekr. d. DtmUch. Morytnl. Ctulltch,, ix. 144, 157). Hammer, I 3%^. 
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easily runs into scepticism about a future life; and old age 
is, next to death, the saddest of prospects, — “ the drej^^s of 
life's full goblet” ^ No formula of immortality checks the 
full flow of the bereaved sympathies. " Very near are the 
dead to the living, yet how remote and dubious their com¬ 
panionship ! Koss lingers by the graves of his brothers, 
and will not leave them by day or night “I low long, 
dear ones, have you slept? Know you not I am alone 
here, with no friends but you. Death watches you so 
closely; it draws my body to you in the grave. If a man 
could offer his life for another’s, how gladly would I bo 
your ransom! Lo, I have seen the entrance to death, but 
not its exit”* 

In the midst of strife, blessed are the peace-makers even 
here; the noble men who broke up a tribe-feud of forty 
years receive all the honor a Christian poet could accord 
for their sclf-sacriflcc and courage; and their reward is 
contrasted with tlie sure ignominy and misery of the self- 
convicted foe of God and man."* The old Arab ideal re¬ 
quired every man to bo “brave, generous, and a poet; ’’ 
a self-dependent, self-asserting personality is the soul ol 
tills prolific muse, even of her didactic proverbs.® 

“ *Tis for thee, what thou dost honor within thyself to find." 

^ Life’s goods are but a loan; fools only fancy them their own.” 

“ The past is fled, and what we strive for gone; only the moment’s 
ours.”* 

“One man is better than a thousand oft.” “And he whose worth 
is known goes not to ground.” “ Delay and weakness are destruc¬ 
tion.” “ He who can make the most of a part, is sure of success.” 
“Strife is Uie mother of despair.” “ Honor thy horse, and overload 
not tliy camel.” “Fear God, and love thy kin.” “ He is generous 
who succors them tliat need,” “ Of such as awaken neither fear nor 

* HamSsa of AbS Temmlia, 447a (49)1 

* Haind*a, See alio Kremer: Gtxi. d. Htmtk. Idttn d. Itlamt, pfx 166-16S. 

* Spttnger, L 104. 

* Soh*tr B*h EK Selmdt AfdallnJUU. 

* Mohl: yingi-u/t anu dtt Afudtt Oriemi., iL 54. 


* HamSaa, 44;* (i^ 
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hope, make not your friends.” “ Be brief, for many words are wont 
to be folly.” “Let not a stranger be misused; for many a man is worth 
a thousand other men.” “The misfortune in plans is desire.” ^ 

Here is none of the paraphrase and far-sought metaphor 
tliat bedeck the artificial emotion of Persian poetry. What 
this spontaneous singer utters is his bold confession, his 
fiery impulse, his faith or his despair. The ethics of the 
desert rest on solemn resistless law's. The sentences of 
Lokman, the father of Arab gnomic wisdom, to whom 
Mahomet devotes a Sura of his Koran, are charged with 
this instinctive worship of the moral order. 

“ Of old wc bestowed wisdom upon Lokmdn, and taught him to 
say: * Be thankful to God, join not other gods to God, this is the great 
impiety. O my son, God will bring everything to light, though It were 
but the weight of a grain of mustard-seed, and hid in a rock, for God 
knoweth all. O my son, observe prayer and enjoin right, and forbid 
wrong; be patient under whatsoever shall betide thee. Walk not loftily 
on the e.arth, for God loveth not the arrogant.’”* 

Mahomet’s quotations arc doubtful; but it is certain 
that the great semi-mythic form of Lokmdn rises on us 
in the gray Arab antiquity as the natural precursor of 
the Prophet, who found in tliis recognized type of the 
race to which he belonged the substance of his own 
message to the world. Contemporary of David, a second 
Noah, saved from the doom of a w'icked race, teacher 
of the wisdom of animals, a patriarch twenty genera¬ 
tions old, king of the primeval Sabean tribes, builder 
of the gigantic dike of Ma'rib, Job’s nephew, judge of 
the Jews; moreover by birth, like Antar the hero of Arab 
romance, a black slave,— Lokmdn has been a centre of 
pre-Islamic mythology for all later romance.* Whether 

* Maniiner-PoTKsuU: LiUrtUur gtuk. d, A rater, L jja (Atari!}, and I. 39, 4o(£lcteia 
Ben Snlft). 

* Sura xnd. ru-tS. 

* Sprenper: Dot Leten and Lekre dee Mehammnd: i. 93. Busch: UrgetehkMie d 
Orienit, iii. 38, 343. WUttke {ZeituJkr. d DtuUek. Hergtmi, GeuBsek., fat. 143). 
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the fables ascribed to him arc of native or Greek origin is 
still debated among scholars; but their extreme simplicity, 
compact sense and humor, as well as the absence of all 
associations of an advanced state of society, point naturally 
to the traditional lore of the nomadic tribes of ancient 
Arabia.* They represent the practical side of life rather 
than the ideal, but hold fast the same centre in individual 
responsibility; their precepts are of piety, modesty, pru¬ 
dence, benevolence, and honor. Saad! says that l.okmrui 
learned wisdom from the blind, who go nowhere till they 
know the place. Mahomet might have learned of him 
the instincts of equality and personal force. “ Whoever 
has not borne the injustice of the rich, knows not how to 
sympathize with the poor.” Nor do the legend.s fail to 
find the natural man of the senses in him, gladly holding 
him to the conditions of human weaknesses and passions. 

The poets of that Age of Ignorance at least lived in 
that direct contact with the objects of thought which 
makes of perception pure intuition and inspiration. Their 
songs are bursts of self-abandonment Whatever the ex¬ 
citing touch, the imagination is ready to kindle into flames 
that consume the world. The old Arabic has no future 
tense; memories, traditions, hopes, are melted into the 
moment’s mood. This tactile feeling is too sensuous for 
dogma, too keenly susceptible for theories or analyses of 
things. A battle with circumstances opens life: a tragic 
storm of feeling, even an outburst of sensual excess, is 
likely to end it Of this intensity of instinct, especially of 
self-will, the natural outcome is apparent in vices of tem¬ 
per and social conduct; but there is no orgiastic worship 
of sensuality, as in the Phrygian rites that had infested 
the Greek and Christian worlds.* 

• FaiitM de Lpkmim, triTolated by LAm et Henri Helot, 1S57. Aleo S pre n g cr, i 95-101. 
Buech, til sj. 

* See Tbenfa't poem. Hammer-PursetiH s L 305. 
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Tlie greatest of these libertines of picture and song 
was Imr!ol-Kats, In his youth he sings his love to a 
maiden, at hazard of his life; and is saved from his 
own father’s rage by the devotion of a slave, who, when 
ordered to put out his eyes, carries the infuriated sheikh 
a pair of roe’s eyes instead of his son’s. The old man 
relents from his barbarous purpose, but never from his 
hatred of the muse. Yet when he is murdered, the son, 
with instant change of heart, forsaking wine and women, 
swears to avenge him on a whole tribe; and, being de¬ 
feated, escapes to the court of Justinian, whence he is 
compelled by a new love-adventure to flee, and dies at 
last. Hercules-like, of a poisoned tunic sent by imperial 
hands.' His genius is far more imaginative and fine than 
that of any of his fellows. Yet tliough he has seen the 
great centres of Chaldean and Persian life, and knows tlie 
sea as well as the desert and the town, he none the less 
remains the true Arab, who lives in the joy of the moment, 
for tlie fair maidens like gazelles, and knows not how to 
reflect, so urged is he by stress of life and desire. He can 
pause to describe the freshet’s rush or the pangs of love; 
but his pride is the free lance and victory, and his scorn is 
for mere subsistence.* 

What stirs these knightly lays is the tragic situation, 
the embroilment beyond relief, the command to heroic 
sacrifice for friendship and love.® Twelve songs of praise 
immortalize as many women, all famous in their day.* 
Not less ideal is the wild raid, fit school for these spoil¬ 
ers of nations. The desert Ishmael glories in rhyming 
his swoop on his neighbor’s camel-herd and the feud that 
came of it, and even the summer hunt for ostrich-eggs in 
the sands on his swift flight through the naked land to 


> Hammer* PunCBUli: i. aqa. Wllitka (ZtUtekr. d. DmUek. Mtrgml. G^ttUtek., uc. 149). 

* Kremer: Culitarftttk. d, Araitr, L a97. 

* Hammer-PurgataU: I. aq, 67, 6S, 7a * L 
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his beloved. He is a lord so free of his desert home that 
it is but nature to go singing on his way.* 

“There howls the wolf: well know we one another; 

The voice of man sounds like the bird’s wild lay. 

And night rolls o’er my head to point my work and way; 

At sunset I my vows renew.”* 

He stops his steed when at full speed, at the summons of 
a tliought.to write his Kassldct of love, his “stirrup song; ” 
his eye and ear quicker than the fine senses of the Greek, 
— the heavens and earth and all that live and move therein 
tlieir larger nerves. This eye, ear, hand of tlie desert must 
be his own instant and sufficient providence, king of the 
moment by wit and will. No oath but his word; no house 
but his tent; no fortress but his sword; no law but the 
traditions of masters like himself.® These old songs of 
desert raids, in the so-called Age of Ignorance, could 
not be dispensed with in the later days of the great Mus¬ 
sulman conquests, and the glories of the Caliphate; they 
were sung before combat in the Omeyyad camps.* 

I am he who swerves not from his plan; unmoved, whate’er befall; 

Who plunges ’neath the flood of death and grasps the prize he 
claims; 

Who takes no counsel but bis own mind’s law, and asks no help but 
his good SM’ord.” * 

“ He who drives not the foe from his cisterns will see them destroyed. 

He who avoids injury to others shall not escape harm even so.” * 

“ To the words of other men’t is common to say nay^ when one will; 

But no man says nay to us when we give sentence.” 

“ Not in all our line is there one of blunted heart, nor one who is a 
niggard.” * 

* Haininer>PDrgfta]l: L >78. 

* Hammer-Purgstall: L asS. Sm also Baar: Dtr ami. HtltL u. DichUr, Ta'cttaia 
Sarran [Z*Utekr. d. Dtuitth. MergtnI. Grtel/jti., x, 74-ioq), 

* Hammer*Pniigsrall: i. afiS, 393, 311. 335, 378, etc 

* Kremer; Ctdfttr^scA. mier d. Ckalf/em, ii* 3561. 

* Hammer-PuTsstall: i. aSj- Saitd Dem NtueA&. 

* Wrijht; CkriUiaaity in Araiitf, p. 66 . 

* Poole’s Pre&ce to Extraettfram the Korax, p, rr. 
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" The world is ours,” sings Amrft, ” and all that is on 
the face of it; and none can resist our attack. When a 
tyrant oppresses a people, we scorn to submit to his will. 
We fill the earth with our tents, till it becomes too narrow 
to hold them, and cover the sea with our ships.” This 
gaze over the rim of the desert after a mission to right the 
world, hints of social aspirations beyond the impermanence 
and isolation of the nomadic life, everywhere writ on its 
vestiges of ruined towns and tribes. Ancestral and tribal 
ties were the Arab’s nearest approach to civil or political 
relations; his patriotism, his immortality, meant tliese. 
“ Love thy tribe; it is more close to thee than tlie tie of 
man and wife.” * There were shrines where the tribes 
repaired every year to hold a pious truce; where every 
precaution was taken to avoid collisions, even to the ex¬ 
tent of wearing masks and veils; where, also, it is prob¬ 
able, the imagination was kindled by fresh superstitions 
to confirm or heighten the old terrors of solitude. Only 
so could they counteract that all-pervading sense of tran¬ 
siency which, as in the beautiful Mo’allak4t verses of Lebtd, 
cver>^vhcrc breaks forth in minor key, tlirough all their 
fortitude, freedom, and zest for sensual and warlike enjoy¬ 
ments.- A peculiar melancholy showed itself in their tem¬ 
perament as soon as it was brought in contact with the 
luxury and frivolity of Oriental manners. The desert fates 
were stern; and even the humanities awakened by these 
tribal gatherings do not seem to have restrained certain 
cruel customs arising from poverty and isolation, against 
which the Prophet was obliged to raise his voice. All the 
more intensely must have burned the longing and need 
for social sympathies; or whence that thirst for heroic 
dealing before which our ethical refinements pale? Hence 
the knighthood,— 

^ Doxy: Hiitfirt p. loi. 

* Hxmmet-PutgxuU: i. 319. 
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“ Whose word is enough to shield the unsheltered when peril comes, 
in strife and storm. 

Yea, noble are they; not from them shall the vengeful gain the blood 
of his foe; 

Nor shall even he who has wronged them be left without help.” 

“ For the night wanderer one light is never quenched; 

Nor has ever a guest reproached us where men meet together.*’ ^ 

To these proud, free instincts political di.sciplinc.s were 
intolerable. From their own necessities they carved their 
civilization. Retaliation became a rcstraininjj law; the 
protection of chiefs a court of justice, a refut'c for the 
wronged; chivalrous treatment of women a domestic and 
social jurisprudence. Honor to the best and most capable 
had drawn these fiery units as by magnetism to lines of 
aristocratic tradition. Yet they had no genius for subor- 
dination, no instinct of permanent unity beyond the tribe 
itself. Mahomet united them but for a moment, and 
through wonderful conjuncture of times and persons. On 
his death they were all in arms, and only restrained from 
disintegration by the genius of AbCl Ilckr and Omar, and 
the prospect of foreign raids. Nevertheless, the depres¬ 
sion of the desert and their unsatisfied social yearnings 
pushed them to larger spheres of sympathy and power. 
Mahomet’s call to religious unity of purpose was followed 
up by the more peremptory summons to boundless citizen¬ 
ship and mastery,—to a national organization suited to 
grasp an imperial world. The southern tribes, as well as 
those in the extreme north, had reached something more 
nearly approaching nationality than those of the inter¬ 
mediate deserts; their literature centres in the kings of 
Himyar, Saba, and Hira, and on wars and trophies almost 
Assyrian in type if not in scale.* To them the crusade 

• Tran«Utert fimm Arabic by C T. Lyall, qaoted in Poole's Extract! /ram iAr Kartuu 
PnCsce on *' Tbe Arabs before Mohammed.'* pp. *y, six. 

* For a minute account of tike Arabian trtbet and their relatione in Mahomet’s time, soe 
Blau (JLtihekr. d. Dtattck, AfargtaL GtetUKk^ xxiil 569)1 
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now opening must have offered immeasurable hopes. In 
this Arab exodus, spontaneity, force of circumstances, and 
natural reaction arc so united that the resultant might well 
have been a tidal-wave in history. The sublime swearing 
of the Koran seems but the concentrated thunder of the 
old Bedouin vows of individual passion, love and revenge, 
pride and grief, and of absolute faith in personal destiny 
and heroic vioralc. The summons it authenticated was in¬ 
deed new; but it was the more inspiring in that its objects 
were'close at hand, — the overthrow of time-worn and 
despised idolatries, and the rally of equal children of the 
one God, Father of the fatliers and Sheikh of sheikhs, to 
instant judgment of a disobedient world. 

This preparation of the Arabs for war on idolatry may 
be distinctly discerned in the popular, non-religious poetry 
of the Hamfisa. The old rites, however tenaciously ad¬ 
hered to by their aristocratic guardians, had not only lost, 
as we have seen, tlieir hold on the imagination of this natu¬ 
rally rationalistic race, but had even become objects of 
highly secular ridicule.^ It cannot be entirely explained 
by the liberties taken with these national songs by later 
collectors, that they contain scarce an allusion to the old 
planetary Sabean gods worshipped in animal or vegetable 
forms; to the cult of Venus and of the sun, long prevalent 
in Arabia; to the idols of the Kaaba; to the male and 
female tribal deities, or to the demonology introduced by 
neighboring religions. There seems to have been a pre¬ 
science even of higher reliance. When religious fear or 
trust takes possession of the poet, its object is some uni¬ 
versal power, such as Fate or Providence, or tlie unity of 
God.* 

Mahomet declared war against the poets as misleaders 
of the people, partly because they criticised his claims to 

* Dmy t ffiitoifv i'lttnmUm*, pt. la. 

* For tho nature of thuo culls, see Osiander {ZtUtthr. d. DtnUcM, M«rgt>U. GtuUich,^ 
▼a. 4&4*503X 
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a higher inspiration than their own, and partly upon per¬ 
sonal grounds. He did not enjoy the taunts of i)ractical 
people, who asked, “ Shall we leave our gods for a enuy 
poet? ” It was not pleasant to be classed in a category *so 
large that camels and lizards were popularly described as 
members of it Yet he said of Lebid’s line, “ Is not all 
besides God nought?” that it was the greatest of verses; 
and glorified SAid Ben Newfil for singing,— 

“ I serve not Osa and her goddess child, 

I turn me not to Thasm’s i<lol shrine, 

I serve not thousand lords, but One alone; ” * 

and found Waraka inspired, when, hearing Bclal, tinder 
torture for denying the gods of his tribe, ciy out, “ One, 
One, One! ” he c.xclaimed, “ By Allah, you tribe of Bclal, 
though you slay him, you shall not have your will; ” and 
then sang an ode in praise of God.'"* 

In fact Mahomet, tliough repudiating the name of poet 
and rejecting regular metre in his Suras, was himself in¬ 
comparably the greatest of Arab poets, and has Ute .same 
title to the name as Amos or Isaiah.^ Perhaps, like some 
great masters of the art, — like Goethe, partly from in¬ 
tense earnestness or realism, — he regarded poetry a.s less 
natural tlian prose. He knew well what the singers had 
done for him in anticipating his grandest revelations. Tra¬ 
dition credits him even with composing odes, and .storing 
his memory with those of other men. The Sunna says 
“he bade that children should be taught poetry, which 
opened the mind, made courage hereditary, and bore the 
fruit of wisdom.” Illiterate as he called himself, he had 
no contempt for letters. He set tlie captives at Badr to 
ransom themselves by teaching writing to his ignorant 
converts.* If he set his face against the great literary 

* Haniiner*Pur]{sUll: L 56. » Hammer, L 56. 

■ Sm hb beautiful pomblca, sc. a5; u. a66! poem of the coavenioo of Abnham, vi. 74. 
Sun of the Desert Horace, c 

* Hammer, L 396. 
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reunions of Okadh, where “ a magical language was built 
ready to his skilful hand,” and where the friendly rivalry 
of tribal bards must have nourished the noblest aspira¬ 
tions, it was doubtless because tlie old institution re¬ 
fused to become merged in his own universal aims and 
beliefs. It has been said that ” in destroying it, he put an 
end to the Arab nation and created his own new nation of 
Muslims, who cannot sit in tlie places of the old Arabs.” * 
The change transformed a race of semi-noraads into masr 
ters of a world faith and law, — an unparalleled change, 
reaching on with widening power for a thousand years. 
Mahomet knew his instruments. He recognized his coun¬ 
trymen’s claims as superior to those of Jew or Christian. 
He put every waiting capacity to ideal use. Pic gave his 
nation’s genius moral energy and self-mastering obedience 
to a purpose. Carlyle has put the substance of this mys¬ 
tery into words that will never be supplanted: — 

“ Belief is gre-at, life-giving. The history of a nation becomes 
fruitful, soul-elevating, great, as soon as it believes. These Arabs, 
the man Mahomet, and that one century, — is it not as if a spark had 
fallen, one spark, on a world that seemed black unnoticeable sand! 
But lo, the sand proves explosive powder, blazes heaven-high from 
Delhi to Granada. I said the Great Man was ahvays like lightning 
out of heaven ; the rest of men waited for him like fuel, and then they 
too would flame.” 

So rooted in his age and country, so natural as the cul¬ 
mination of ages of will-worship, what remains for Ma¬ 
homet as an original personal force? As the focus of 
tendencies, the great man becomes their new and all- 
commanding organ. He is new and creative; not indeed 
as outside of the line of Nature, but as fulfilling the process 
of existing causes, which demand concentration in personal 
insight and will. Genius is not historical merely; it is as 
profound a mystery in the world of mind as the new and 


* Pools: Prvfscs to StUtiitm/rem tk$ /Cpran, p. nevi* 
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higher element that springs into visibility from the collision 
of flint and steel. The advent of unc.vpcctcd energy in 
the transfonnation of lower conditions is the law of pro¬ 
gress: it is the constant sign of cosmical forces in every 
step of evolution, — in other words, of the immanence of 
tlic Infinite in the finite. When we have summed up all 
the conditions for the result which our science can reach, 
there remains always this untraccabic element of conditions 
past our knowing. The names we give it do not alter its 
nature; inspiration, revelation, miracle, latent furce.s, mys¬ 
tery of growth, arc terms, more or less blind, ti) cover 
these cosmical conditions, equally real in the growth of 
an acorn into an oak, and in that of an age or a civili¬ 
zation into a religion. Genius and personal master.ship arc 
powers that differ from the rest only as focal expressions 
of more subtile, vast, and even universal condition.s. This 
is the ground of their special sanity, their redeeming, all- 
glorifying power. Of a Shakspcarc, a Goethe, a Plato, 
there is no explanation but the universe of mind. So it is 
with the masters of religion, of philosophy, of character. 
They move the world, because they arc the accord, the 
rhythm, the unity of the world. Each in his way is un¬ 
precedented, not to be divined nor predicted, for Nature 
never repeats herself. His conscious conditions are deter¬ 
minable only in proportion to tlic degree in which his 
spirit is shared: the unconscious conditions lie veiled in the 
infinite complexities of being and growth. But not one of 
these untraceable personal forces can fail of having natural 
relations to such simpler ones as are discernible by the stu¬ 
dent of historical laws. So far we may go, and no farther; 
and this is adequate for all needful purposes. To seek an 
ultimate analysis ol causes and conditions is here as futile 
as to drain Thor’s goblet filled from the sea. There is no 
formula for making genius. The scientific understanding 
may construct a manikin, but never a hero or a seer. 
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Time slowly reveals where each man’s personal force 
lay, and separates what he did from what he was supposed 
to do. But the names and lives to which the great his¬ 
toric religions arc traced back have been so enormously 
idealized, and are involved in such obscurity, both of facts 
and of records, that the difhculties arc in most instances 
insuperable. 

These difficulties need not disturb us in the case of 
Mahomet. However idealized after his death, his life is a 
matter of verifiable record. His book and his sword were 
his own. He is a palpable power, from the moment of his 
Hegira, in Arabia and among the nations. Numbers of 
the great men of Islam were his personal companions, and 
the first four caliphs may be said to have passed from his 
death-bed to reconstruct empires from the issues of his 
heart and brain. Of all religious founders, this man alone 
shaped his own work to imperial success, and substantially, 
even within his own lifetime, through the wonderful per¬ 
sonal instruments which he won to his side from out the 
little Arab world.^ Tlicrc stand his merits and faults in 
the full blaze of the Arabian sun, without attempt on his 
part at concealment. He is an Arab of the Arabs, and 
naively proud of his dependence. “ I am the truest of 
Arabs: my descent is from the Koreish, my tongue is of 
the Bent Saad.” * He was a nomad in genius and in taste. 
BokhAri tells us that he said “ a prophet must first be a 
long while a shepherd,” and that agriculture made men 
vain and impudent. Seeing a ploughshare, he said, 
** When these things enter a people’s house they become 
low-minded.” * There he stands before an unlettered race, 
whose native genius for poetry despised all written records, 
to cry: *' Bountiful is God, who has taught man the use of 

■ Ibn Tctba givis biographies ot eight thoosand peraons who knew him. Sprtnger: 
Introdociioi),». 

* Kxab al Wikidrs HisMm. 

* Moeaulman tradition, quoted by Goldiiher t Mythehgy »m«ng’ tht H*6rttut, p, 81. 
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the pen; " and therewith to give forth, written on blade- 
bones, bits of parchment, palm-leaves, and t»n the tablets 
of tlic heart of hearers, in impure Arabic and without con¬ 
structive mctliod, out of the emergencies of inward and 
ou^vard struggles, the Book (Knruii, somewhat to be 
read) which should be the fountain of faith, letters, and 
institutions to hundreds of millions of men f<ir fifty gen¬ 
erations. Here was no refinement of linguistic or logical 
art, no elaborate rhyme, no far-fetched metaphor, but a 
divine motion, conscious of supreme command, riding 
forth on his confused, stammering tongue; swee[)ing an 
agonized, semi-delirious brain into contradictions, retrac¬ 
tions, blind devices, confused dileiiim.is, strange ilealings 
with moral soundness and religious fear, — all of which 
have been too critically jiulgcd by outside obseiwation. 
It seems to have been in sheer sense of failure to bear the 
burden of his word that he called the right use of language 
the perfection of success; aiid he admitted his inability to 
understand his revelations in their coming, so that he must 
needs work tlicm over after the angelic utterance, before 
they could come to shape for mankind. Why should we 
cavil at the marks of such self-criticism in tlic Koran, — 
the conscious rcvisals of a message which his best render¬ 
ing could only stain and mar? Vain attempt, at best, to 
translate the open talk of^a man with the God of his ideal 
conviction, imagined as an objective real presence, and 
hide no word, nor tone, nor hint of its meaning whether 
to his own honor or rebuke! Might it not well end in a 
book, " written,” as Carlyle says, perhaps not too strongly, 
as badly as almost any book ever was, so that nothing 
but a sense of duty could carry a European through it, — 
an incoherent bundle of experiences, no more capable of 
certain arrangement than the ripple-marks on a beach 
after heavy storms ” ? Yet in all this the marvellous Ara¬ 
bic tongue went through a transformation that consigned 
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all Mo’allakAts, Kassldcts, or other literary treasures to 
comparative oblivion, — no continuation of their styles 
even, but a new creation. What triumphant mastery so 
to transform a nation’s jealously guarded ideal, mingling 
native with foreign words! For language was the Arab’s 
religion more than all the gods of the Kaaba; yet the 
Koran, the Koran only, is henceforth the norm of books 
to this book-adoring Arab, the veritable Arabic speech 
of Allah, the tracing of the infinite pen! 

“ See you not that I, an ignorant prophet, could never have done 
this thing, — lifted your organ for the love-songs of Imriol-Kais, or the 
Hanihtc Rolls of Abraham, into a holy tongue for all mankind? Ask 
you greater miracle than this, O unbelieving people, than to have 
your profane Arabic turned into a message of universal mercy, a 
thunderbolt against tyranny, a trumpet to call the world to singleness 
of heart and faith ? Do they bid thee change it ? Say, it is not for 
me to change it by my own will. Verily, I fear if I rebel, the punish¬ 
ment of the great day.*’ 

Yet this supcrnaturalist, cowering under the terrors of 
his own awful trust, has been detected by the modern critic 
in altering, transposing, reconstructing, to suit new con¬ 
junctures, till the whole is past the critic’s analytic and 
collocating skill. Hence the ready charge of hypocrisy, 
the cool dealing of an impostor witli his own fraud. Why 
not find rather an over-anxious care to get the momentous 
message rightly put by the half-seeing human faculties, 
whose light on its meaning can only be made clear by 
the process of events? 

Successful he was at all events, blind and confused as 
the message lay before his companions at his unlooked-for 
death, when he who alone could say what was in it, was no 
longer with them. Only a year elapsed before his scribe 
Zeyd must gather up its fragments, so that it could be 
committed verbatim by heart Then, eighteen years after¬ 
wards, when his first companions were all dying in battle, 
and an authentic version must be hastened up, tlie same 
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hand is set to compiling an even more careful text Caliph 
Othmaii, the third of the line, fixes this as the final appeal 
of Islam, now centred, as a positiv'c faith is botiiul to he, in 
a Book of books, and all other versions are burned through¬ 
out the empire (650 A.D.). No arrangement seemed then 
feasible but to put the longest Suras first, where the sharp 
historical criticism of to-day says they do not belong. 
Even now it lies in its well-nigh structureless plasma of 
emotion, beat up from abysses of woe, lifte<l on gusts of 
passionate will, p.'iling with confession, glowing with fierce 
rebuke, — strange, unconscious chaos of t>bjective truth 
with subjective error. If it is not poetry, — and it is liard 
to say whether it be or not, — it is more than poetrj*. It 
is not history, nor biography. It is not anthohigy, like 
the Sermon on the Mount; nor metaphysical dialectics, 
like the Buddhist Sfitras; nor sublime homiletics, like 
Plato’s conferences of the wise and foolish teachers. It 
is a prophet’s cry, Semitic to the core; yet of a me.ining 
so universal and so Umcly that all the voices of the age 
take it up, willing or unwilling, and it echoes over palaces 
and deserts, over cities and empires, first kindling its 
chosen hearts to world-conquest, then gathering itself up 
into a reconstructive force that all the creative light of 
Greece and Asia might penetrate the heavy gloom of 
Christian Europe, when Christianity was but the Queen 
of Night* In the eleventh century, when the Christian 
Church was the mortal foe of science and of Nature, five 
thousand two hundred and eighteen teachers of the schools 
of the Koran were commending tlicsc studies to the civil¬ 
ized world. SAduk, when asked why the Koran appeared 
the newer the more it was read, answered, “ It was not sent 
for one age or time, but for all mankind to the end of the 
world.” * Its monotheism was the clima.x of exclusive 

* Sm Sl Hilaire’* tewimonjr. JonjniUre : /A//. dtl'Emftr* OUtman, Pl 86. 

* WOtUce [ZtiUtkr, d. Dttdtck. AUrgtmL GtuUtth^ ix. i]7). 
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religion; yet so all-embracing was its objective ideal that 
it created the largest unities in the sphere of religious 
belief. ** The leaves of God’s book,” said its Sufis, ” are 
the religious persuasions.” 

Much of a similar nature might be said of the powers 
of other Scriptures. The diftercnce is, tliat of this book 
Mahomet was himself the indubitable maker. There is 
no pretence that any apostle conceived, or gathered, or 
fathered it upon his master. No lapse of a period like 
that which separates most of the New Testament writings 
from the days of Jesus, parted it from tlie living subject; 
no deposit was ever made in it of Jewish or Arabic stores 
by later schools. Even the many elaborations which the 
merciless scalpel of the critic now brings to view, are un¬ 
questionably of Mahomet’s own devising. Crowded with 
national traditions, and steeped in foreign lore and garbled 
legend out of every faith, tlie Prophet’s ideal purpose flames 
tlirough the whole, fusing everything over and over again 
to satisfy the needs of the hour. I hold it to be as abso¬ 
lutely sincere as any human book composed under tlie 
pressure of imagined Divine special direction has ever 
been or can be; its faults reveal best tlie inherent falsity 
of the conception itself, but it is none tlie less the irre¬ 
pressible cry of a possessed enthusiast and apostle of his 
times. The miracle of the book, of the rhymed prose 
tliat silenced the pride of ancestral metres, the mark on 
ages and tribes that never grows dim, is the son of Ab¬ 
dallah himself. 

Probably we may say that there is notliing like this 
record in the whole history of authenticated personal 
achievement Results even more amazing are ascribed 
by Christian faith to an historic personage, but under cir¬ 
cumstances that forbid our knowing what he really was 
and did. In the one case, everything not purely ideal has 
been smoothed away from the adored image of an incar- 
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natc God, age after age; in the other, there staiul c»ut, 
honestly admitted, all the errors, irralionalilics, ami delu¬ 
sive dreams that belong to the pretension of supernatural 
claims and private revelation. 

It seems incomprehensible that far down into the pres¬ 
ent century, through all ages of Christian development, 
tliis name has been synonymous with Satan, and its ^warln- 
ing confessors abhorred as infernal hosts. So much can 
the rivalries of creeds and churchc.s efiect in forecli»sing 
even the desire of justice. With Christendom, the relent¬ 
less charge of infidelity and imposture has rested on the 
assumption that cvcr>' claim to jicrsonal inspiration, s.ivc 
that of Jesus, must have been a consciinis lie. He and 
none other could by any possibility be honest and sane in 
claiming to be the Son of God and “Judge of (piiclc and 
dead.” The inconsistency proves that reason repudiates 
the claim itself. Still more glaring is the therdt^gical 
malice of tlic highest minds, persevered in down to the 
moment when Arab historians like Al Hisham, Abulfeda, 
and others forced open the eyes of scholars in the present 
age; and the dense ignorance of Chri.stendom concerning 
Mahomet and his work for civilization was scattered by 
resultant studies of the Book and the Faith, 

It W'as natural, since the fine arts were the pupils of the 
Church, tl)at, Avhile Michael Angelo painted the Christ as 
awarding eternal life and death at the last judgment, an¬ 
other great painter—Orcagna—should represent Mahomet 
as torn in pieces by devils, and that Dante should find him 
cloven in twain and displaying his rent bosom in hell for 
having torn the Church by schism.^ Yet we cannot con¬ 
ceal the fact that not a century before this terrible anath¬ 
ema the great Arabic work of Sharast^ni had shown how 
much broader a feeling of the sympathy of religions than 
existed in Christendom, had sprung up in the soil of the 

^ Jufirritc, xxvin. 
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Koran.* Protestantism, worshipping its own Bible, had all 
the less tolerance for a rival Bible, and from the outset pro¬ 
nounced its author the chief of liars. It would serve little 
purpose to enumerate the phases of this wild and worth¬ 
less abuse. So fully identified were the titles “ impostor” 
and ” infidel ” with this one name, that they became catch¬ 
words for historians of all grades, from Prideaux to Mallam.^ 
Even Goethe, in his tragedy of ” Mahomet,” makes him a 
ruthless, unprincipled assassin, without a sign of faith in 
his own creed. To this very day that mediaeval exegesis 
frequently reappears, and the little horn of Daniel’s vision 
still reminds Christendom of the Ahtichrist of Mecea, and 
aggravates political hatred towards his infidel lair upon 
the Bosphorus. The first word of justice to the accursed 
Paynim was spoken by that earliest and kindliest of Eng¬ 
lish travellers, Sir John Mandcville, — a clear bugle-note in 
the night of superstition and hate. Four centuries passed 
before another noble tribute was paid to the worth of Islam, 
when Lessing struck the key of modern religious liberty in 
his ” Nathan the Wise.” How it startled English decorum 
when Carlyle dared to lift Mahomet among the heroes of 
history, in letters of fiery indignation ! Then came scholars 
like Sprenger and Krcmer,® Ndldeke, Dozy, Geiger and 
Rodwell, Sale and Lane, with clearest proof that here was a 
force too vast and too concentrated to be treated with con¬ 
tempt, and that the Prophet and his message were in the 
natural order of historic movement. The sum of all evi¬ 
dences, now abundantly available, will convince us that tliis 
exalted person was in fact substantially real and sincere, 

* Tkt Hitt»ry Rtlifious Stcit. 

* Se« Kenan : JStudet R'Hutoir* RtUginu*, p. 333. 

* Kniner, especially {Iftrr$ck. JHitu d. /thttn snd Cfdtttrgttth. unitr d. CJkidi/*M\ 

hM done full justice both to Mabofnet and his religion. The same cannot be said of 
Sprengtr's learned and minute biography, which refuses him erery qoahty of greatness and 
even of common irmrality, finds no element of genuineness in him save his fanalictwn, — a 
pathological condition merely, — nod no sign of original genioa or noble motive. Sprenger it 
not a generous critic, nor is he capable of spiritual insight; but hs slvows even to excess the 
dependence of Mshonoet on his times. (See, espodally, Vat etc., L 39-49.) 
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wonderfully self-sustained and self-directed towards ideal 
ends, and rooted, not in his age and its demands only, but 
in the trutli of things and the soul of truth. 

Maliomct had at once the temperament of genius and 
the tendency to melancholia, noticeable even at the present 
day in the Arab race. Naturally modest, timid, irresolute 
even, extremely sensitive to pleasure and pain, he was 
easily carried beyond self-control by impressions fre^m the 
moral and spiritual imagination, to which he ;iscribed ob¬ 
jective reality. How far these phenomena were caused by 
the morbid excitability of his physical system, subject to 
febrile and cephalic sptisms from what has been detined as 
*' muscular hysteria," and how far the disease itsell was a 
result of mental convulsion.s, it is not easy to determine. 
His birth fell at a period of intense aftliction in the life of 
his motlier; but it is little less than atrocious to ascribe 
his whole history to that circumstance.^ Partly from dis¬ 
ease, and partly from moral and religious passion, that 
projection of inward into outward sense, which has had 
more or less to do with the experience of men of genius 
like Luther, Swedenborg, Goethe, and others, rose into a 
permanent state of e.xaltation by supposed possession, 
demonic or divine, and at last into absolute self-surrender 
to the inspirations of the Supreme Will through the visits of 
its angelic messenger. Yet we must not ascribe too much 
of this conviction to special disease, since it was the natu¬ 
ral product of belief in antliropomorphic deity, and as 
true of Moses and Jesus as of Mahomet. Down to modern 

• Rob«rtson Soiltb. Sir W. Muirjcoei to the opposite extreme, in dention thh depend, 
enoe, but charges hitn with ddiberttely ebnndnnin^ hie inspiration to expediency; evidently 
dissxii^cd that he *' did not become, m he m!(hi lure doi»e, a St. Mahomet, or founder oT 
Christian churches in Arabia by martyrdom.'' 

£. A. Freeman's Hiti*ry nmd Co»^miU af Uu Snrnctn* pasaee a judgment for the most 
part h'beraJ and just, ilMugh not withwu aome supcrflcial criticism (pp. $*• 53» w)- Oscar 
Reechel (Raen a/Mam, jea) cooily calla him •* a craAy impoetor.” As fair an account of the 
whole aobject ai can be found ie tim work of R. Boerrortb Smith, in entire contrast with which 
is the one.s!ded little treatise on Ishm pubiltited by tbe Society for promoting Qirisu'aa 
Knowledge, in their mn-CkriUtan 
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times every one believed in the possibility of inspiration, 
and in the direct movement of the Divine Will upon man 
by vision or by voice. How easily it adapted itself to the 
ordinary mental processes of its subject is seen by the 
remarkable degree to which this medium of tlie Infinite 
remained Mahomet, son of Abdallah, still, — no mere 
dreamer, but prudent, skilful, and self-controlled in the 
details ol his appointed work. He was of noble form, of 
genial, tender manners, humane and sympathetic, and of 
an integrity that had won him tlie title of El Amin,— the 
Upright.* The tales of his recognizing witli tears ot grati¬ 
tude, in a captive brought to him after battle, the old nurse 
who had tended him in his childhood among the Bcnt- 
Saad; of the courage with which he faced the rage of 
Omar; and the firmness of his reUgious loyalty, which 
would not yield to the prayers or rebukes of his only pro¬ 
tector among the leaders of his tribe, — are sustained by 
the general tenor of his conduct. He had belonged to a 
society of chivalrous men, formed for the protection of 
foreign traders against ill treatment in Mecca. According 
to tradition, the descendant tlirough five generations from 
the founder of the glories of the Koreish, the real father of 
• Mecca itself, he was overarched by the immemorial majesty 
of Abraham and his temple, with its holy stone coeval 
with creation. His divine commission is foreshadowed 
by events in the lives of his immediate ancestors. His 
father, thrice chosen by lot as a sacrifice, is thrice saved by 
substitution of animal victims on a great scale. His grand¬ 
father is born witli white hair (innate wisdom), digs out the 
' well Zemzcm.and finds old buried treasures of sacred things. 
This messianic prestige is held of no account by Sprenger, 
who places him in a decayed branch of the Koreish, con¬ 
fined to the right of supplying pilgrims with water.* 

* Doty: L'tliiioirt i'JtlttmUmtf p. ai. Alao StUetient, etc.. Pre&ce, pp. 38, ap. 

* Spreager: Dot etc., L 141. 
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The serious introversion that determines his destiny is 
made conceivable by his having been left an orphan in 
infancy, bereaved of his grandfather’s care in boyhood, 
and set to the lonely and despised work of tending goats. 
However it may be, he walks modestly and industriously 
among men till his hour comes, a trusted and honored 
merchant, whose chief employer is proud to become his 
wife. Slowly the heavens and earth fill with predestined 
vision and command. Evcr>'thing in him — powers and 
defects, will and temperament, honor and fear — works 
together to intensify his destiny. Even the cataleptic 
trances scr\'c to convince his ncare.st companions of a 
divine afflatus. In his youth a devout believer in the 
popular polytheism,* slow to fix his faith on the absolute 
unity of God, and OYcrwhclmcd by the burden of inspi¬ 
ration which he could not resist, the solitary dreamer is 
convulsed by spiritual throes, in which familiar super¬ 
stition and terrible self-disparagement by turns torment 
him, till he is driven to the brink of self-destruction, and 
saved only by tlie gracious whispers of his divine guest. 
He hurries back from the desert, trembling like a child, to 
the bosom of his Khadija, praying only to be covered, 
whether from the overwhelming presence or from the 
night-chills of his agony — who can tell? 

For two years imprisoned or shut out from social sym¬ 
pathy, his inward struggles become the more impassioned 
and desperate. But the angel has bidden him be patient, 
and in due time comes the self-surrender and the conso¬ 
lation, and at last the irresistible outflaming of his ideal 
into that image of omnipotent absolutism to which the 
worship of personal Will has in all ages steadily led its 
believers. Yet he shows neither the rage of the Christian 
Montanist nor the conceit of a Neoplatonic theurgist. 
Year after year he follows the command ^o convert and 


> A'enut, xciii. 7 j 1 »t. j. 
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save mankind, with but one loyal woman to encourage 
him. He counts but thirty followers as the reward of 
three years of life-and-death struggle, not with tlie proud 
traditions of his native city alone, and the Koreish, their 
representatives, but with the common-sense of a sceptical 
people; who had known him from childhood, and who now 
verily believed him to be a crazy poet, and mocked him 
with questions about the latest news from heaven. It was 
a sharp test of his sincerity to be rejected by the wisest 
and best people, and ridiculed by the popular good sense. 
Yet he persevered, unmoved. Even the kind remonstrances 
of Abh Tfilib, his only relative and protector among tlie 
great men, were put aside, though with tears. “ If Allah 
should put the sun in my right hand and the moon in my 
left, to abandon his great work before I have accomplished 
it or to perish in the attempt, I would not abandon it." 
The brave old Arab was moved: " Say what you will, I 
will not forsake you."* Tabar! tells us that the very stones 
cried out to hail him as the prophet of God. Called on 
to prove his mi.ssion by miracles, he dares to rest every¬ 
thing on the power of his conviction and the efficacy of 
his word. Once^ his great central truth pales a moment 
before the temptation to a compromise for the benefit of 
his cause, so tliat he permits himself to recognize some 
good in the popular worship, though by no means to admit 
the divinity of the false gods; and the readiness of the peo¬ 
ple, on so slight a concession, to fall on their knees before 
Allah, proves how easily he could have had their applause 
for the seeking. But the sin of policy will not let him 
rest till he has renounced it, with all its rewards, even be¬ 
fore they have been enjoyed. No tampering with truth! ® 
Even when a friend who had dared defend him, though 
unconverted, asks the crucial question what has become of 

^ Doty: d'lslttmismtt p. 4$. ' * Sprenger, of ooone, nalces the most of it. 

* Doty] VHitinrt d'l^amUw—,^ v*. 
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his son, dying outside of the true faith, the answer is un¬ 
flinching.—" He is in hell! ” and the father’s face is turned 
away in natural wrath.^ Though some of his earliest fol¬ 
lowers who took refuge in Abyssinia were of good families 
and not without means, most of those who heard gladly 
the preacher of equality and a simple faith were poor, 
ignorant, and despised persons, many of them slaves.’-* 
Naturally enough, — the data of that problem being then 
as inscrutable and inconclusive as they are now, — he could 
give but an incoherent account of the methods by which 
the Divine will was made known to him. Sometimes the 
revelation was gentle, sometimes like the ringing of bells, 
“which rent him in pieces; *'and the iiiterjeclional out¬ 
breaks and transitions of the Suras confirm his .story. 

Mobbed, stoned, assailed by plots and passions, his fol¬ 
lowers driven from Mecca, outlawed, imprisoned, or starv¬ 
ing, for ten years Mahomet struggles on, never doubting 
the sovereignty or the purpose of his Guide. The first 
gleam of success comes through the old hostility of the 
desert to the city, — in the conversion of two Bedouin 
tribes, more from hate to Meccan aristocracy than from 
love to him or to each otlicr; and from their jealousy of 
the Jews of Medina, against whose claims of a Messiah 
they were glad to set a prophet from their own race. Then 
out of the enmities of Mecca and Medina came the seventy 
Helpers {Afisdr) of the latter city, who offer him the one 
possible refuge. At last he must flee for his life, with but 
one companion to share his perils, save that the God of 
his old desert struggles makes the third; for whom, as the 
legend runs, nothing stronger than a spider’s web across 
the cave’s mouth was needed to save the servant of His 
will. 

It is a commonplace, even for liberal Christianity, that 
the life of Mahomet of itself proves on how much lower 

* Doiy! a'lsUmitmt, p. 57. 1 Sprenger; LtitM, etc., 1 . »a. 
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and narrower a plane his religion stands tlian does that of 
the gospel of Christ. There is great need of careful dis¬ 
crimination in the study of religious ideals; but how can a 
more universal conception possibly be framed, so long as 
we stand within the limited idea of Personal Revelation^ 
than that of one sole God of heaven and earth, making 
known 11 is will by sovereign choice of instruments, “ in 
mercy to all mankind”? Nor can anything broader and 
more humane be easily imagined, under these limits, than 
Mahomet’s obedience to a moral and religious instinct in 
tlie shape of such a conception. “ For this,” he says, " I 
ask of you no wage but the love of my kin.” * The demands 
of humanity were always closest, in his mind, to the heart 
of God. The fear of becoming poor through giving to 
others was a diabolic suggestion. Giving for righteous¬ 
ness’ sake ” is like a grain of corn that produceth seven 
ears, and each car a hundred grains.” * All he had and 
gained was spent on his work, and he left neither debt nor 
substance behind him. “Shall they have a share in the 
kingdom, who would not bestow on their fellow-men the 
speck in a date-stone?”® “ He who shall mediate between 
men for a good purpose,” says this reputed “ Prophet of the 
Sword,” “ shall be the gainer thereby; but the mediator 
for evil shall reap the fruit of his doing.” When he said, 

“Let there be no compulsion in religion,”® his conduct 
showed that he meant it. 

His first success was uniting hostile tribes in a common 
faith and purpose, substituting referees for the old tribal 
blood-penalties, inducing each of his Meccan followers to 
choose a brother among the jealous Helpers of Medina, 
and planting such germs of cordial relations among all 
believers.® It shall be an “ expiation with God ” when 
one shall drop his right of retaliation according to the 


* Sun slii. aa. 

* Sura ir. 87. 


* Sura iL a6]. 

* Surais. as7. 


* Sura !v. $6. 
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old Jewish lawJ Wrangling over creeds is his abhor¬ 
rence. “ What, wilt thou force men to believe, when be¬ 
lief can come only by the will of God? *'* “ Jew, Sabcan, 
or Christian, — whoever shall believe in God and the judg¬ 
ment, and do what is right, on him shall come no fear.” ® 
The constitution, drawn up to fix the relations of his Mec¬ 
can fugitives with the Jews and Christians of Medina, is to 
similar effect.^ To all conquered nations he offered liberty 
of worship on payment of tribute; and in this he was fol¬ 
lowed by his first generals, so that the Mussulman arms 
were welcomed by the oppressed of every land.^* The 
humiliations to which tlie vanquished were subjected were 
political only. It is evident that proselytism by the sword 
was wholly contrary to his instincts. Ilis Islam itself be¬ 
ing substantially akin to Judaism and Christianity, ho was 
strongly inclined to adopt forms and traditions from both 
these faitlis. It was Omar who lifted the standard of an in¬ 
dependent religion, and nationalized Islam by centralizing 
its worship in Mecca as tlie Kcbla,® — to Mahomet merely 
a matter of convenience, preferred to Jerusalem after his 
break with the Jews. “To God belong East and Wc,st alike, 
and whichever way ye turn, His face is there.”’ Appeal 
to the sword was involved in the practical necessities of his 
monarchical creed, but it was not deliberately chosen. 

After the flight to Medina his followers were in great 
indigence, and would have been put to death but for the 
arms in their hands.® The Koreish had sworn Mahomet’s 
death, and their army was in the field before he heard 
God’s command to battle. Enraged titat they could not 
use him to convert Arabia to Judaism, and that his belief 
was so much simpler than their Talmudic legends, tlie Jews 

* Sara T. 49. * Sura *. too. » Sura iL $9; t. 73. 

* Spraogcr: Dot Ltitm, etc., iil if. 

■ Doty: VHittoirt d'ltlamitmt, p. 184. See At Bekr’s noble coubicU to hit army o( 
braiion oo the march to Syria. Ocfctey: Hittcry ^ tA* Sanueiu, p. 94 (Bohn). 

* Sara H. >39. ^ Sura ii. 109 • Draun, p. jS. 
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of Medina attempted his life; and poison administered by 
a Jewess was believed to be the remote cause of his death. 
On the scabbard of his sword, the Persian legend says, 
was written: “Adhere to those who forsake you; speak 
truth to your own heart; do good to every one that does 
ill to you.” ^ He justified anathema and war on unbeliev¬ 
ers, at first, on account of their aggressions.^ 

“ The infidels help each other; unless ye do the same, tlicrc will be 
great dcmoraliscntiun.” * “They regard not in a believer cither ties of 
blood or f.aith; when they break their oaths of alliance, and revile }'Our 
religion and attack you, then do battle with them.** * 

It has been well said that it is the political rather than 
the religious authority of Islam that has been propagated 
by force. Mahomet overturned governments in the name 
of God, like the leaders of every other positive religion 
save Buddhism, but never from love or desire of mere 
destruction. His institutions prove this, — never hostile 
to proprietorship, never false to the people, never nihilistic 
in their iconoclasm. 

The change in Mahomet’s spirit towards unbelievers can 
never be understood by those who do not perceive that 
monotheism, conceived as the source of a revelation, must 
be exclusive and destructive simply because it is one of the 
necessities of its commands that they shall be executed. 
It is not revelations, but science and humanity, that allow 
liberty to doubt and deny. As soon as a positive religion 
has reached the point of practical organization and exten¬ 
sion, and is brought into conflict with the forces it would 
supersede, it appeals to force as naturally as it appealed 
at first to persuasion. As soon as Christianity acquired 

> D«ut«cb : I>er p. 6i. Tkt H^htd-KulAt (Merrick, p. >35) draws a maryeUous 

picture n( tbe humanities with which he invested the cruet necessity oi war. 

* Doty: L'Hirt. dts Aftuui^ L 15a. * Sura vliL 74. 

* Why Sprencer sliould call this perfidioas, is difficult to discover. Iba IshSk*s traditions 
mainlain this sclAdefenmve character of his wartare. — Spreoser, iH. «8i. Ibo Hishlm, i. ayo, 
373, 37^ Sura ix. to, ts. 
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Strength enough to draw the notice of the powers of this 
world, it forgot its non-resistance and its unworldlincss, 
and set the example which Islam was not slow to follow. 
It rose to sway by a warfare even more long-continued and 
barbarous against every form of unbelief; mostly waged 
by civil and fraternal hates. To this day, wherever science 
has not infused a new soul, the old necessity of all revealed 
religions — “ compel them to come in ’* — holds its own, in 
spirit, if not in power. Mahomet resisted the temptation 
to return blow for blow as long as it was possible. Had 
he been slain after a few years of his ministry, or, like 
Jesus, at a much earlier period of it, he would luave died 
with words of mercy and forgiveness on his lips, — a 
divine man, but not the founder of a positive religion. 
While the prophet’s function remains individual, he may 
follow the loftiest ideal; the conditions upon which his 
faith becomes accepted and organized in society arc very 
different. Whether it is forced to meet them in his own 
person or in the devotion of his followers to his cause, the 
price is a sacrifice of that higher morality for ignoble 
means. In this respect, so inevitable is the logic of ideas 
by which each in turn shows its imperfection and enforces 
a better! 

Once convinced of Allah’s will that the new word should 
be received by His creatures, the Prophet naturally found 
in every invincible condition of that result a new divine 
guidance, which glorified every instinct and demand. We 
can only wonder that in such an age so much freedom, 
humanity, and constructive aim attended his steps. We 
can mark the period when the necessity of conquest took 
possession of his mind, in those haughty letters-missivc to 
the emperors of Rome and Persia, demanding submission 
to the will of God. Yet on the great day of triumph, when 
he entered the old shrine of Mecca and broke down the 
idols, it was not in wrath, but in pity,—announcing amnesty 
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almost universal, commanding protection to the weak and 
poor, and freeing fugitive slaves. No self-exaltation, but 
the same democratic habit towards men, the same humility 
before God.^ Against a few acts of severity^ — a part of 
which arc fully proved to have been military necessities, and 
a part arc but indirectly his work, while all arc merciful in 
view of what might have been expected in the situation 
and the customs of the times — we may put the prohibition 
of selling children apart from their parents, the rebuke to 
his generals for barbarous warfare and the effort to com¬ 
pensate the families of their victims, incessant care for the 
poor and suffering, and hosts of noble precepts for making 
religion one with humanity.^ Even tlic list of graver 
charges which Renan and Sprenger have given in full,— 
such as direct deception for his own advantage, charged on 
the will of God, and a general policy of paltering with the 
moral law, — have in part been disproved, and in part arc 
explicable as natural in one whose single aim was the fulfil¬ 
ment of an inspired mission; as Renan somewhat natvely 
says, “ Man is too weak to bear the burden of apostlcship 
very long.” It would be equally true to add that the 
sense of inspiration is simply the self-affirmation of one’s 
whole nature, — rational, passionate, instinctive, as alike 
instruments to the appointed end.* There is no instance 
in history of a religious founder under these conditions 
so ready as Mahomet to confess his faults, whether of 
momentary weakness towards idolatry or of personal un¬ 
kindness towards others. The early death of Jesus was 
fortunate for his example, but it did not alter the law of 
» deterioration; that was only reserved for those who gave 

> Smith, p. laS. Sprenger: Dtu Ltiett, etc., Ui. 331. 

* S«c thcK charges in Sprenger, in. chap. xix. On the other side. Smith, pp. laa, 133. 
Freeman: CoHqutstt«/ tkt SarMtMt, pp. 41-49. 

* Poole: Introduction to Lane's Stitc/iotu /rvtn tkt Komm^ pp. Ixiii-Ixv. Sprenger, 

I. Sai. 

' Reiutn: Etudes d'f/isftire Relijfieuu, p. 35a. See Boanrortb Smith, pp. 133, 133. 
Also Freeman: Ctrsf nests tk* Sesmunt, pp. 42-49. 
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his church its hold on society. This burden Afahomet 
could not shift from his own neck. 

Mahomet had a great sensuous nature, and it was doubt¬ 
less a source of his success. But polygamy was the ine¬ 
radicable demand for male offspring in the East; nor did 
his permission of it, under the conditions he enforced, 
add to its strength. For himself, his fidelity to his wife 
Khadlja during her whole life, and his devout gratitude 
to her to the end of his own, outweigh all charges of 
mere bald sensualism on the c.\cesscs of his later years. 
All his children were born before he entered on his mis¬ 
sion, and all were Khadija’s. The propensity to enlarge 
his harem was gradually developed, and has been ascribed 
by Sprenger to a phase in his ncrv^oiis disease. Vet the 
same critic has dealt much too severely with his procur¬ 
ing the cession of a wife from hU follower Zeyd, — an act 
which can only be judged after a full view of the persons 
and relations. The supreme rights of the Prophet in these 
and otlier respects arc simply analogous to those assumed 
by all other claimants of special revelation and authority. 

Low as was Maliomet’s estimate of woman and rude as 
Islam has always been to her in his name, devoid as the 
Koran is of that chivalrous spirit of which she was the 
ideal in the life of the older Arabs, his regulations really 
improved her condition, by abolishing the cruelties to 
female children, by limiting tlie number of wives for each 
man, punishing infidelity and kindred crimes with extreme 
severity, making divorces less easy and subject to severer 
conditions and humane obligations, and requiring proof 
by four witnesses of adultery on the part of a wife.^ 
Mahomet gave women the right of inheritance, — half a 
male’s part, — and the right of disposing of property; and 
forbade temporary marriage arrangements, besides putting 
the children of concubines on a level with those of wives.* 


* See, especaUy, Sun hr.; facr. 1 - 6 . 
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The prevailing belief that the Koran docs not admit that 
women have souls or enter Paradise, is absurd;^ as also 
the idea, hardly reconcilable therewith, that its Paradise is 
sensual. With all the external joys familiar to the Arab, 
as in all apocalyptic promises, highly colored pictures and 
symbols arc used to attract the tastes of the worshippers; 
yet Mahomet, as elsewhere, subordinates the passions to 
the moral law. 

“ How happy shall be the people of the right hand ! in extended 
shade by Bowing waters and with abundant fruits, unfailing and un¬ 
forbidden.” "And they shall have wives of perfect purity, and abide 
there forever.” ^ 

Even Hallam admits that Mahomet did not rely on 
sensual inducements for the spread of his system.® Where 
have the sexes been placed on a more perfect religious 
equality than in the following passage of the Koran, — 

“ The men who resign themselves to God, and the women who 
resign Uicmsclves, and the men and women believing and devout, 
and the men and women patient, humble, fast-observing, alms¬ 
giving, chaste, — for them has God prepared forgiveness and a rich 
reward.” * 

That the common idea of the influence of tlie Koran 
on tlic condition of woman is exaggerated, at least, ap¬ 
pears from the testimony of careful observers like Stanley 
Poole, who says that “ in many important senses a Turkish 
woman has more liberty than an English, being in her 
home perfect mistress of her time and her property.” 
Similar and even stronger testimony is given by Geary, 
Urquhart, Farley, and Dc Amicis, to the freedom and pu¬ 
rity of woman in Turkey.® The comparative infrequency 
of prostitution in Mahometan countries has been generally 

* Sura iv. >>3; xin. ay, xl. 44S xlriiL 5, etc. * Sura Ivi. ao-30; iL 33. 

s Miildlt Ayes, chap. tH. t xxxiii. 35. 

• Poole: Modem Turkey, chaps, it, xv. Gearyi Travels tkroMgk Astatic Tstrhey, 
Urquhart: The Sfirit 0/ the East, i. asa. De Amida: Turks rf CastsiauHucpU, pp. aia- 
ja 4 . Farley: Modem Tur/ay OSya), pp. 116-130. 
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obsen'ed; and several recent travellers have ventured to 
show conclusively how great are the compensations for 
the evils of Mussulman polygamy in the regulation and 
restraint of the passions. That the institutions of the 
Koran are no bar to the progress of woman, appears not 
only from the immense influence always accorded to her 
in public and private affairs, but from positive decisions of 
Im&ms like Abfl Hantfa, that women could lawfully exer¬ 
cise the functions of a judge, and from the special honor 
in which they were held in the splendid days of Sara¬ 
cen Spain and under the great caliphs of the Kast, before 
the theologians began to preach the sinfulness of earthly 
love. 

It was not to be expected that Mahomet should attempt 
the abolition of slavery, fie did what had been the ex¬ 
tent of Christian work in that direction by many mitigating 
precepts and laws,^ forbidding the separation of parents 
and children, putting the duty of kindness towards the 
slave on the same ground with the claims of “ kindred 
and neighbors and fellow-travellers and wayfarers;” “ en¬ 
couraging manumission, and therewith the gift of “ a 
portion of that wealtli which God hatli given you; ” and 
above all, forbidding sensual uses of a master’s power over 
the slave, witli the promise of divine mercy to the wronged.® 
To free a slave is the expiation for ignorantly slaying a 
believer,^ and for certain forms of untruth. As we have 
already seen, the whole tenor of Mahomet’s teaching 
made permanent chattelhood or caste impossible; and it 
is simply an abuse of words to apply the word slavery, in 
our sense, to any status known to the legislation of Islam. 
From the slave-laws of the early caliphate, by which a 
fugitive fleeing to Islam became free, and the child of a 
slave-woman followed the condition of the father, while 

• Kremcr: CtiUurgtuh. unUrd. {i. loi. 

* Sura IT. 40, * Sura xxiv. jj. 
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tlic mother became free at his death, and tlie slave could 
contract for his freedom, and part of the poor-tax went to 
his relief, down to the institutions of modern Mussul¬ 
man countries, which allow the bondman of to-day to 
become the grand vizier of to-morrow, the status of slaves 
has stood for a political incident, not a state of nature, nor 
even for a degraded racc.^ 

It would be wrong to omit here the peculiar tenderness 
of Mahomet towards the brute creation. The horse and 
camel, true protectors of the desert man, inherit the mys¬ 
tic honors torn from broken idols and cowering super¬ 
stitions. Islam admits into Paradise the dog of the Seven 
Sleepers, the whale of Jonah, the calf of Abraham, the ram 
of Ishmacl, the mule of the Queen of Sheba, the ox of 
Moses, and the ass of Mahomet, — a broader recognition 
of the humbler forms of life and service than that of the 
hero of the Hindu epic who refused to enter heaven with¬ 
out the company of his faithful dog. 

From the hour of mental anguish when he struggles to 
escape the conviction of an immeasurable divine task, to 
that in which, his message borne and his mission fulhllcd, 
he dies, old before his time, amidst mourning companions, 
distributing his few goods to the poor, and murmuring of 
Paradise and the prophets before him, — when the devo¬ 
tion of Omar will not suffer him to believe the great life 
has departed, and he rushes out wildly to deny that it is 
so before the people, so that AbO Bekr has to silence him 
with the admonition, “ Know ye that the Prophet was but 
a man, and has died like the rest; but let those who trust 
him understand that God can never die,” — through all 
that is hard and semi-barbarous, self-delusive, and seem¬ 
ingly self-seeking in his thinking and doing, there is 
indubitable evidence of an absolute sincerity and an 
almost equally absolute power, natural enough thereto, 

1 Kretner; CuUurfutA, dts Oritnii unter d. Cknli/tny !«. tS. 
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of attracting, convincing, and controlling men and things. 
His consecration to his great idea was not less perfect 
tlian its necessity to his age; and its compulsion utilized 
his virtues and his faults by a force of tendency beyond all 
measurement. He stands as the truest t)^c of that great 
phase in the evolution of religious belief,—faith in author¬ 
itative private revelation from a divine sovereign Will, — 
whose good and evil alike are now rapidly becoming su¬ 
perseded by a higher. And of this faith Mahomet was 
the truest type among all Semitic prophets and religious 
founders, because he alone in his own lifetime vindicated 
its practical and political demands. Accordingly, his per¬ 
sonal history will be found to associate itself more readily 
than those of other representatives of the class with our 
experience of the new phase of religion to which the old 
faith in positive revelations has given way. 

His purely historical character; his simple humanity, 
claiming only to be a man among men and an imperfect 
instrument of the truth; his intense realism, avoiding all 
mystical remoteness; his rejection of miracle; the thor¬ 
oughly democratic and universal form under which his 
idea of the divine monarchy led him to conceive the rela¬ 
tions of men; the force of his ethical appeal; his reliance 
on the voice and pen, and his strenuous endeavor for 
peaceful interpretations of a religious ideal with which 
his own history is the most perfect evidence of his incom¬ 
patibility,— all affiliate Mahomet with the modem world. 
These elements of positive monotheism arc predictive of 
humanitarian science. The passion of Islam for science 
for five centuries, and its prodigious influence on intellect¬ 
ual progress, are not accidental; they came in the natural 
development of the Prophet’s faith in the unity and order 
of the universe and the uses of this present world. These 
are foundations of science; and only the principle of per¬ 
sonal Will throned above them became a barrier to liberty 
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and progress, especially in its human analogue of a des¬ 
potic caliph or sultan. It is for these reasons that Islam 
has been the entering wedge for civilization among lower 
races. The doctrine of one God and one Prophet, speak¬ 
ing in strict moral edicts of unlimited authority, without 
pretence of theological mysteries, offers a comparatively 
easy stop out of barbarian rites and superstitions. Un¬ 
encumbered by speculative modifications, and moving with 
the tremendous fanaticism of the full sense of direct reve¬ 
lation, it has proved, especially among the tribes of Asia 
and Africa, capable of doing what no other positive re¬ 
ligion could do in lifting the lowest members of the human 
family into the paths of brotherhood. But this is only a 
part of its achievement Fertile in splendid epochs of 
civilization, in every form of free speculation, and in 
noble endeavors after the largest unities and sympathies 
of faith, and adapting itself to more varied forms of race 
and culture than any other religious prosclytism, it well 
deserves the honor accorded it in the declaration of Ori¬ 
ental scholarship, tliat “ there is no grander landmark in 
history.” ^ 

It is not my purpose to follow the fortunes of Islam in 
detail. It interests us at present only as interwoven with 
the history of Iranian religions, and thereby, in a larger 
point of view, as illustrating the connection between re¬ 
ligions of personal Will by revelation and that universal 
form of religion which is being shaped out of free science, 
philosophy, and faith,—the worship of Cosmic Ordcr,Unity, 
and Law. Islam is the ultimate and consistent expression 
of that earlier basis of authority which we have been tra¬ 
cing through its phases as the Iranian ideal to its abstract 
logical perfection in the Koran. Whatever has succeeded 
Islam on tliat line of belief is an impure intermixture and 
transformation of the original idea by the contact of other 

* Cost: Linfuuiic amJ Orismiai Esitgtt, p. 
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tendencies, ethnic, scculai:, and wholly antagonistic in their 
direction to its theory of origin and authority. Vet to this 
more rational philosophy of religion the pure monarchical 
idea was the transition. It was the purest conception of 
unity possible till this should be reached. 

Intense as its germination was in Semitic Arabia, Iran 
was really its natural field of development. The study of 
the conditions to which it was subject after tlie conquest 
of the Persian empire, is of the highest historic value; and 
it is one which, indicating the necessities involved in re¬ 
vealed monotheism and its steps over into a rational faith, 
has, so far as I know, never been pursued, llic great 
works of Sprengcr, Weil, and Kremcr, invaluable as his¬ 
torical researches, do not touch this point of view, save as 
affording worthy material for its illustration.* To this wc 
shall now devote our attention. 

We have found that one inevitable result of the idea of 
revelation by Divine Will through the prophet or media¬ 
tor, whether pretending to infallibility or othenvisc, has 
been his elevation into that supreme dignity to which his 
representative function legitimately points; so that he 
either becomes God, or is, under some superficial dis¬ 
tinction, practically inseparable from God. If this was 
not the case in Judaism, it was because the law of Moses, 
as the expression of jahveh and his will, was not made 
known at once by a single prophet, as Christianity and 
Islam were supposed to be, but was the slow product of 
national experience and foreign influence; and its mono- 
latry could not be ascribed to one person, although the 
later priestly construction of the national literature strove 
hard for tliat end. Therefore Judaism became the wor- 

» It ihouM b« saul that the work of Kromor {Htrrtck€m<U Idun i. Idam^ luu by 
br the most claim to phikMophical breadth of any thus Car offered to the pablie; yet Ha aim 
b not to cover the teletions of special leligTons to tbs bw of their development 
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ship of the Law, rather than of Moses or tlie prophets. 
Moreover, the apotheosis of a religious revclator must 
depend in large degree on the promulgation of his word 
being speedily followed by a speculative and mystical 
period in its development; and this period was not possi¬ 
ble for the Hebrews until after the return from Babylon, 
and the conscious reconstruction of the religion in a very 
un-Mosaic manner. In Christianity, on tlie other hand, the 
conditions of the age favored an immediate commence¬ 
ment of the idealizing process; and the Will of God, as 
revealed in Jesus, rapidly became the divinity of Jesus 
himself. We shall now observe the same process in the 
kindred religion of Islam. Here, also, the Person above 
was soon inevitably merged and lost in the Person or 
Persons below. 

Incarnation of the Personal Power, or Powers, of the 
universe in a human will was of course familiar to Asiatic 
races and religions. Buddhism carried it cverj'where in 
its northward and westward march. The Persians had 
long called their chiefs gods. Brahmanism embodied it 
in its priesthood, every member of which was himself a 
Brahma. But that identity with Deity which belongs to 
its human organs reaches its complete form only in pure 
monotheism, where the unity of the original makes the 
process of human representation more simple and clear. 
It is for this reason that Islam, with all that horror of 
“joining gods with God,** which was expressed by Ma¬ 
homet, has been a hive of antliropolatry at cveiy point 
of its history. This fact is of the utmost importance, 
as showing by the full confession of revealed religion 
itself the necessity of a principle more universal than its 
worship of a personal consciousness, which involves this 
localization and confinement of the ideal in powerful 
human personalities, or in what historical conditions have 
caused to appear as such. 
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In Islam tlic process began with the first establishment 
of the Arabs on the great rivers of Asia in the idealization 
of Mahomet himself. It was continued in the worship of 
Ali; later in tliat ol the twelve Im&ms; and still further in 
tlie immense hagiology of subsequent times. 

Such is tlic first form under which these limitations of 
the class of religions now before us were apparent in Islam. 
There is also a second form. It is the concentration of 
aspiration, discussion, and momentous purpose on purely 
personal questions; in other words, on the rights of oppos¬ 
ing claimants for religious honors. The relation of .such 
facts to tlic law of historic development, which is merging 
“ revealed religion ” in the higher recognition and use 
of human reason in tlic discovery of truth, is at once 
obvious. 

I. Iran, it will be remembered, is pre-eminently the land 
of hero-worship. Its god-kings of Asjsyria and Babylon, 
its homage to Cyrus, its cultus of Alexander, its admira¬ 
tion of the Sassanian Ardeshlr and NfishirvAn, made it 
natural that Mahomet should be greeted as the Star of 
the West, and tliat in less than ten years the whole em¬ 
pire should have submitted to his sway. That wonderful 
achievement was due to an idealizing imagination rather 
than to mental or moral assent. It was the immense 
transformation wrought by Persian intellect on Arabian 
zeal and passion, that made of the desert-born creed an 
all-constructive and enduring power. 

The apotheosis of Mahomet began very early, not¬ 
withstanding the strong reaction that opened against him 
in Arabia immediately after his death, and the succession 
of tlic Omeyyad family (his personal enemies) to the cali¬ 
phate. The sound sense of Abfi Bekr, the overshadowing 
military and organizing genius of Omar, the historical 
tastes of OthmAn, the e.xtraordinary manliness and free- 
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dom of the leaders whom the Prophet had drawn around 
him, — “no mere fanatics, but men of practical insight, 
and susceptible of lofty impressions,” * — could not pre¬ 
vent the operation of a tendency involved in the very 
substance of his claim. The teacher who always assured 
his followers, in all humility, that as prophet he had no 
higher function than to transmit a book written in heaven, 
nevertheless did assume an exclusive commission, which 
absorbed his human nature in the supernal splendors of a 
divine election. He claimed to have been authenticated 
by prophetic scriptures as conveyor to mankind of saving 
truth direct from the mouth of God, who spake indeed in 
tlic first person familiarly from his lips. How could he 
fail to be regarded as the intercessor for his followers, and 
even for his nation as such, at the judgment and before the 
throne? The legend relates tliat Moses asked Allah to 
reward the good deeds of Jews tenfold, and to grant them 
other prerogatives over other races; but Allah replied, 
“These privileges arc accorded only to believers in Ma¬ 
homet, in whose name even Adam prayed to me.” ^ 
Soon his intervention became necessary for the attain¬ 
ment of Paradise even by the good, and his name had 
magic virtue to the same end. Even at this day the pil¬ 
grim at his grave cries,® “ Thou must be our advocate! 
Intercede, oh! intercede for us whose sins have broken 
our backs! ” Mahomet had said. “ Whoso visits my grave 
shall have my good word with God; ” * and even Al Ghaz- 
zilf, who allows tlie tradition that he had in his lifetime 
deprecated the future use of his grave for an “ idol stone,” 
is careful to observe that he had afterwards instituted this 
very cult.® The name of tlic Son of Abdallah is men¬ 
tioned, like tliat of Christ in Christian churches, in every 

^ .Spraii^er: Appendix to chap. r. Seo his accouat of then la detail 

* Weil: BMunlLtgtndt, 151. 

* Krener: DU HtrrttK. hUtn d. Itlam, p. 384. 

* Braan: GtmHld* d. Idam, p. 435* 
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prayer. In every feast it is the benediction, in every peril 
a charm, in every grief and loss a victory, over death. 
He had divided the Jordan by a word; he had pierced 
the veil that hides the innermost heavens. It was denied 
that he had, even in youth, been an idolater, or had ever 
wavered in his faith. His own brief reference to a vision of 
visiting Jerusalem was magnified at once into the amazing 
mytli of Borfik and tlie night journey to heaven.* He was 
dogmatically pronounced sinless and infallible, the black 
drop having been taken from his heart by (jabricl; and 
the world was held to have been created for his sake. 

In Arabia, the free spirit of the desert refused this per¬ 
sonal homage, as the Jewish Christians refrained from a 
like homage to Jesus. The ablutions, fasts, and organized 
forms of his religion could take no root in the Arab's semi- 
nomadic life, and never supplanted the old usages, which 
sprung from the nature of the country and immemorial so¬ 
cial needs.* But in Persia the apotlieosis went on without 
restraint The emanative Light, before creation deposited 
in Adam’s loins, shining on the brows of patriarchs, ex¬ 
panded into twenty spiritual oceans, and avoiding contact 
with impure persons or witli even the shadow of a doubt, 

— down to its perfect incamation in Mahomet, and re¬ 
solved at last into tlie ideal Mahomet of the panthe¬ 
istic Sufis, in whom, as in Jesus, multitudes of devotees 
were absorbed, bearing his very stigmata on their persons, 

— corresponded essentially, if not in detail, to tlie Logos- 
Christ, the Gnostic Aions, and to the God-Christ of the 
later saints and mystics. This mythic exaltation, with the 
innumerable cosmic miracles afterwards gathered about 
his birth, was no imitation of Christian precedents, as 

* lU) Hishiia, from IIh IthAk, 1.106-301. 

* Vtt even in Anbte there was hie geneikHor to wnric on; and nothing to Ihia kind ever 
equaUed that ol Mahomaea “inothcra," iraoed back fee ai;es to the number of five hundred, 
every tribe tupplying ao aDCestres*. with lumes and bnnchec poet number. Sprengtr: Intro¬ 
duction, chap. xlii. 
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Sprcngcr constantly intimates, but the natural evolution 
of this form of religious belief.* In the Persian “ Hydt-ul- 
KulClb" his ancestry arc immaculate; Satan shrieks and 
falls headlong at his advent, and Paradise is suffused with 
joy. He is the crown of humility, forgiveness, and every 
virtue, and his presence converts the worst to humanity. 
So commanding arc his beauty and majesty that no one 
could resist them, and no unjust person could stand before 
him till right had been done. The elcmcnls do him hom¬ 
age as he walks the earth, and the angel of death must ask 
his permission to cross his tlireshold to bear him to Para¬ 
dise. He is lord of life and death, and his body transcends 
their laws.® Such the transfiguration of tlie man who 
would hear of no miracle but his revealed word. It is 
true that the Shiite prayers are generally addressed to 
Allah, and the Prophet and his ImAms arc but remembered 
in them; but we shall sec that tlie spirit, as we have just 
described it, must interpret the form. 

No doubt his real personality had much to do with this 
swift exaltation. The oldest traditions testify at least of 
the awe and love of his companions. They say of Omar, 
that he cut a Moslem in two who appealed from the 
Prophet’s judgment to his own.® One of his companions 
avowed that he should prize one of the master’s hairs 
bcj'ond all the gold and silver in the world.* His wife 
Ayesha is made to describe him as more beautiful rthan a 
veiled virgin; as sympathetic with every mood or experi¬ 
ence, even with the sports of little children; as making 
every one in a company tliink that he was hb most favored 
guest; as incapable of withholding anything he had from 
those who had need.^ No Moslem ever doubted the 

* WickWt, p 36. • Merrick; Hyai-nl-Kum, pp. 16, 37 - 

• Taltt ^ tht Kalifh€Ut, p. JSi. 

♦ WSkldf, p. *79. Muirs Th* L{ft and HiUary Introduction, 

xxix. 

• See Muirs TAf Lift <f Mahamti, etc., U. 305. 
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authenticity of his dying words,—“ By the Lord, verily no 
man can lay hold of me on any matter. I have made noth¬ 
ing lawful except what God hath made lawful, nor permitted 
anything which He hath in His Book forbidden.”^ 

The line of personal traditions in which tlie divinizing of 
the Prophet has gone on, began at a very early period, in 
fact immediately after his death.^ They had become enor¬ 
mous in quantity by the second century of the Hegira, 
though not more enormous or monstrous than those which 
have grown up around the Christ and his saints. The ra¬ 
pidity of their growtli is illustrated by tlie fact that a com¬ 
piler who died in tlie year 58 of the Hegira had collected 
three thousand five hundred from the immediate hearers 
of the Prophet, as rehearsed to their scholars. All the 
companions and contemporaries of Mahomet were busied 
in collecting them.® Before tlie age of the great Abbaside 
caliphs the science of tracing traditions through long series 
of verbal witnesses had become perfected, ortliodoxy being 
of course the chief test of authority. Of the multitude of 
those examined by the great scholar BokhArl, only one in 
one hundred and fifty stood the test of his conscientious 
inquiries; and of these, “ modern criticism would certainly 
strike out half.” Yet tlic patient honesty with which the 
millions of a later growth still have been wrought over by 
scholars to form the orthodox Suwfa is at least respecta¬ 
ble, and Sprenger docs not despair of reducing the inter¬ 
minable scries of authorities to something like historical 
value. The prodigious energy of these constructions is 
shown in the earliest biog^phy of the Prophet now extant, 
that of Ibn IshAk, transcribed and enlarged with great care 
by Ibn HishAm, dating as far back as the early part of the 
second century of the Hegira.* The endless minuteness of 

* See Afiu'r; 7*4/ J^e MaAmntt, e<c, iii. *77. 

’ Sprenger: lias Lehtn, etc., iii. <1. • IViA, iii. Ixxxtii., Ixnv. 

* Traatlated b7 Weil (1K4). See eUo Sprenger {ZtUtekr. d. DttUtth. 

GtuiUek., xiv.V Ltitn Ai»h. iii. fad. Mohl: yingtstpt an*t etc., ii. te7. 
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detail, both in names and events, given us in this simple 
and unadorned chronicle, the treasures of contemporary 
poetry gathered around it, the natural appreciation of 
parties and situations, and the impartial hearing to their 
diverse reports, combine to produce upon the reader an 
impression of reality which is only weakened by the quiet 
confidence of the author in miracles as accredited facts. 
Not only is the supernatural power of the Prophet in full 
play thus early, even to the sacredness of his person from 
attacks, and the homage of nature to his presence, but 
the adoration of him has gone so far tliat his com¬ 
mon replies are quoted as the words of Allah, not as his 
own; and his whole speech and conduct from birth to 
death, as well as his Koran, are evidently regarded as 
divine. The energy of the mythopoetic tendency in thus 
rapidly divinizing the founders of positive religions, espe¬ 
cially Semitic, becomes the more astonishing when we 
consider how entirely the amazing capacity of the Arabs 
for accurately remembering oral testimony, as well as the 
conscientious use of it in Ibn IshAk’s researches,' failed 
even to retard the process. Nothing at all comparable 
to this check upon the traditional imagination existed in 
the Jewish mind during the infancy of the Christian rec¬ 
ords; so that the rapid formation of a deific halo about 
tlic head of Jesus became a fortiori a fact of easy and 
natural explanation. 

So fruitful of personal theopoetic traditions is a revealed 
religion, that myriads of Mussulman teachers were conse¬ 
crated to the study of this oral personal wisdom, and every 
corner of Islam was ransacked in the search thereof, until 
it came to be reckoned that the Prophet had been sur¬ 
rounded by one hundred and twenty thousand companions, 
so that not a word of God that fell from his lips could 
have been lost.® The parallel with Christian traditionalism 

* Mohl, {. 490; H. 44;. 


* HbhSn't Jin JtJuik, i. tij, 19*, 190, 
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represented a reaction against the authority of the Prophet 
and his line, — or rather an aristocratic rcsisUincc at the 
outset to his popular institutions, which showed itself at 
once in their free dealing with the Koranic laws.* Xot- 
withstanding tlieir discouragements from Damascus, the 
Aliites became powerful enough in Persia to overthrow 
tlieir Syrian enemies, and by help of tlic disintegration of 
sects and parties to substitute tlic Abbaside dynasty. And 
though this change brought little immediate advantage 
to themselves, it was succeeded by a long period of inter¬ 
necine civil wars and dynastic strifes, through which tlic 
worship of tliis human god and his dcscemiants became a 
mighty religious cult, and at last the very heart of Iranic 
faith. The Dabistan enumerates eighteen sects of this 
creed, and reports a Sura in All’s honor, believed by them 
to have been struck out of the Koran by Othiuan when he 
fixed the canon of Islamic Scripture.* Analogous emo¬ 
tions to tliose which Christians felt for the cros.s of Christ 
were, and still arc, centred in the martyrdom of All’s son 
Hosein, who, as suffering humanly for man, holds the full 
place of his fatlicr in Persian gratitude and love. This 
dramatic sympathy is the religion of modern Persia.® It 
is easy of course to deny all analogy between this “ man 
worship ” and the Christian adoration of Jcsu.s. But these 
earliest Imdms who inherit tlic divinity of All were sup¬ 
posed to have really dropped their human natures, and to 
have been as truly absorbed into the essence of Deity as 
it was possible for the second and human person of tliat 
Christian trinity in unity to be, which could not be recog¬ 
nized in tlie spiritual arithmetic of the Mussulman. These 
ImAms (Holy Ones) were regarded as perfectly immacu¬ 
late before tlic end of the first century of the Hegira,* The 

* Renan: Studf-t d'HixUirt Rtiigitttu, p. 364. 

* IMitiAm, it. 366-363. 

* See llraun : GfmiUdt d. /ilam, p. so. 

* Krenoer t I/imck. tdctu tL Jdttm, p. 375. 
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line of apotheosis reaches through Persian history, ulti- 
mating in the c.\pcctation of a now hidden member, who 
is to come in clouds and lightnings out of his seclusion, to 
judge, redeem, and rule the world, as immediate represent¬ 
ative of All himself.^ 

To follow All-worship would be to recount tlie intricate 
and endless talc of the Persian sects, which the purpose 
of this work requires us to present only in a few of tlicir 
general bearings. The important fact is, tliat so com¬ 
pletely did this new idealization efface the old primitive 
faith, that the Shiites became in general anti-Islamic, and 
flung aside the system of tlic founder, even to tlie Meccan 
pilgrimages, as completely as the Papacy set aside the 
early form of Christian worship. They have tlicir own 
pilgrimages to the tombs of their own martyrs at KcrbclA, 
where the Persian holds it his supreme bliss to be buried 
at their side.* For the old Arab rites they substitute 
stated lamentations for Hosein, and theatrical shows of 
his death, at which passions are aroused more vehement 
than ever attended the Mystery-Plays of Christendom, and 
not unlike the orgjiac rites of Semitic fire-gods. Some of 
these sects cursed the Prophet himself for the sake of All. 
A somewhat philosophical form was given to the line 
of Im^ms by the theory of a continuous revelation from 
age to age, according to the educational needs of man¬ 
kind. Al Hakim (A 1 Mokanna, the ** veiled prophet of 
Khorassan, as famous in Western poetry as in Oriental 
politics) was a propagator of Inidm divinity in its strong- 
•cst form, associated with Buddhistic dogmas, with Iranian 
independence, and with politic and even deceitful seclu¬ 
sion from the sight of his followers, and placed himself 
confidently in the sacred line. Ismailism, a phenomenon 
of immense political influence, pursued the same track, 
counting seven Im^ms, all included in the unity of Allah. 

1 Kremer, p. 977. Ua^iUdm, iii. 368. * Kramer, p. 375. 
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AbdallAh ibn MaimCIn, an eclectic preaclicr lioldintf an 
esoteric system woven of Gnostic, Manichican, lUiddhist, 
and ParsJ elements, repudiated even the descendants of 
Ali in their turn, in order to carry the doctrine of u hid¬ 
den Imam to its farthest limits. His initiations led up 
gradually to the rejection of all prevailing systems, retain¬ 
ing only their common idea of incarnation in some form; 
and his sworn bands of missionaries went out to hold him 
forth to the Oriental world as the Word of God. Out of 
his movement came the Karmates of Irak in the ninth cen¬ 
tury, who worked it up into a socialistic ami predatory 
crusade against Islam from their fortress in Nabathean 
Irak.^ They pillaged Mecca and terrified the caliphate of 
Bagdad, and, after a cnisadc against all thrones but that of 
their expected Imam, established the Fatimite dynasty 
of Syria and Egypt. From this in turn came a number of 
self-instituted incarnations, — such as Hakim (A.D. 102 1), a 
strange compound of the philantliropist and savage, who.sc 
return the Druses are still expecting; and Ha.san-Cabbah, 
the pessimistic and unscrupulous founder of the scet, named 
from their use of hashish Hashtshtn, which in the mouth 
of the French crusaders became . Usassins, with the signifi¬ 
cation of murderers, — a hierarchy of nihilists sworn to 
passive obedience and the martyrdom tliat awaits the pro¬ 
fessional murderer of all eminent foes, yet combining with 
this religious rage of the desert most of the personal and 
social virtues in which all the rationalistic Arab schools 
abounded. The Assassin fortress of Alamut had its line 
of incarnations, its protests against the formalism and 
superstition of the older faith, until a reaction brought 
the sect back into the fold, but without preserving them 
from the retributions of another and mightier human god, 

* Boiy, pp. i46-TfS, There is a story that be cheated his Minweni, who insisted nm see- 
iaf him, by pladng a row of mirron in the hands of his vires, so tiiat their reflections of the 
•oalifht overwhelnied the beholders, who fell prtetnite under the dautiiiK glory, crying out, 

*• O God, this light of thine suffi c es oa." — Vambdry: Kkanuttut, pp. ^ ycL 
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the Mongol HOUgii, who swept away Alamut and its lit¬ 
erary stores as it had burned its own Hashfshln books. 

The Nosairis, who are called by Gobineau the most im¬ 
portant sect of Persia, adore All as the supreme God, crea¬ 
tor of Mahomet himself! They repudiate historical Islam.^ 
They take a solemn vow not to reveal the mystery of 
their trinity, in which Ali is the father, Mahomet the son, 
and Salman the spirit All’s body, like the Docctic and 
Koranic Christ’s, is phenomenal merely; but his symbol 
is wine, before which they fall, and know no other Kcbla 
than his imisible face. The catechism declares that All 
created man, and is ruler of life and death; that in Ma¬ 
homet he was hid as seed, and tliat he has appeared on 
earth seven times. After giving his genealogy, it gives lists 
of hierarchies and worlds, rites of communion and mass, 
similar to the Christian, and finally a store of those high 
moral precepts which run like a golden tliread through 
all the phases of personal or will worship, whether of a 
more or less superstitious kind.* The most violently intol¬ 
erant of these human deities were, like Al Hakim, famous 
for kindness to tlie poor and for open ears to all the needs 
of their subjects. Tliey were teachers of a Puritan mor¬ 
ality, which had no respect for the persons of priests or 
kings.® To the Christian believer tliese doctrines ought 
not to seem blasphemous, nor the good ethics illegitimately 
born, since they come, like tlieir own, out of the premises 
of revealed religion. 

But All and his ImAms do not exhaust the list of Islamic 
apotheoses. Every sect invariably makes its founder a form 
of Deity, and every religious reformer has ended by becom¬ 
ing in this sense a gate {bdb) of God.* From the second 
century of the Hegira, when BAbek in Persia cut adrift from 

* Sxlitbuiy {Am^rkmJfOruHiat ytumal, no. a. |i{». asS- »♦«. a4S> **7) 

Noaairian ritual in full, from Mahomnean authofu 

» ZfituAr. (L Dtuttek. GttMtek., liL 3 oa- 3 >o* where the NoMirina catecbiosi 

is given, trentlaicd by Or. WoUf 

• Krtnter t /ftrnck. Idt€H d. Itlam, p. 74. * Braun, p. aSe. 
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Moslem tradition into a kind of universal rclii'if)n com¬ 
pounded of preceding ethnic faiths, and passed for a new 
Buddha, tlic substitutive process has gone on, until Ma¬ 
homet himself is probably the least worshipped of the 
masters of Moslem faith. Every one hastens to the em¬ 
pyrean, tile religious norm of one sovereign Will. Al 
Hakim permitted the Cairo university to proclaim his 
divinity at the age of fourteen; and Hamza, his Persian 
follower, renewed the claim in his behalf only to announce 
himself as tlic Word, and Mahomet as the spirit of Evil 1 ^ 
The Yezids, ultra Shiites, who arc rather unfairly called 
Dcvil-woi'shippcrs merely because tlicy take the precaution 
to put themselves right with the chief of fallen angels, who 
is by and by to be redeemed and exalted by Allah, adore 
their sheikh, who said, “ I who sought truth became truth, 
and tliey who possess trutli shall be as I.” Mirza Ali 
Mohammed, of Shiraz, founder of Bubism (1842), the politi¬ 
cal pantheism of the Persian masses at the present time, 
declared, “ He who would know the way to God can go 
only by me.”* His preaching against the Mollahs and 
their traditions resulted, contrary to his desires, in armed 
rebellion; whence came terrible persecutions, and a record 
of heroic martyrdom unsurpassed in history, in which his 
own (1849) was tlic most noble and touching instance.* 
His pure tlieology and ctliics, — in many respects the crown 
of Sufism, — his justice to the social relations, and to a love 
of order and peace which rebuked the fanatical passion of 
his followers, were really an advance on the Koran itself; 
and it seems by no means without reason tli.it the Prophet 
is wholly ignored by him in the interest of tlicsc higher 
spiritual conceptions. Characteristic of all these identifi¬ 
cations of the prophet with his God was their political 
absolutism. Maliomet and the Hebrew prophets assumed 
this in virtue of their commissions, even tliough holding 

* Bfuo: GtmHU* d. Ttlam, pp. tjj, ijj. • Ibid., p. ,7$. 

* See a (ull account of the Bdb, »b Gobinoati'i RtUgiont dt CAtU CtniraU, p. 267. 
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themselves to be merelj- human instruments of the Infinite. 
But the Hakims and IsmaTls and BAbs and Im4ms could 
not be less than masters of this world, if not in their own 
view, certainly for their devout followers. How could it 
be otherwise, under religious conceptions wholly analo¬ 
gous to those of politico-monarchical Will ? It was, in 
fact, through political evolution that such conceptions were 
reached. Where the only notion of law is the royal 
will, that type must be carried up into the ideal sphere, 
and God, with his incarnations, becomes simply King of 
kings.” As the death of an Oriental ruler threw an em¬ 
pire into utter confusion and peril, so the incarnated pres¬ 
ence of God’s will in all human affairs was a permanent 
necessity, which could take no other form than that of an 
earthly autocracy. The tendency to this identification has 
always been irresistible. The Roman Caesars were dei¬ 
fied as soon as they became politically omnipotent, and 
Augu.stus could not prevent it in his own case, though he 
certainly seems to have attempted to do so. It was the 
same witli the Egyptian Pharaohs. Deification was but 
the reverse side of monarchy. It was an easy play of the 
imagination, too, for the court-poets of the East to trans¬ 
form a man for whom the world was indubitably made 
into the God by whom it was made. For the thinker, it 
was only to change the final cause into the efficient. 
“ Mo’izz,” says the Ffttimite poet of his prince, ** is the 
cause of the world; he is healing; outflow of the essence 
of the spiritual sphere; intercessor; reflected light of 
God.” ^ It was difficult for the free Arab individuality 
to come under such influences; and apotheosis, as we 
have seen, was not in its line. But the old monarchies 
of Egypt and Persia, and even the ruder tribes of Asia 
and Africa, had been for a long time under political con¬ 
ditions most favorable to the process. Judaism was a 

Kremer (ZtUtchr. d, I?tuu<A. MorfttU. G^uUtek., xnv. 49<> 49 >)> 
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democracy like Arabia; yet its culmination, after Kzra, 
was in a priestly theocracy. Its God was after the imaj^c 
of a human autocrat, owing to its intense monolatry of 
personal Will This, moreover, caused it to bring forth 
perhaps the most complete illustration of human diviniza- 
tion in all ecclesiastical history, as soon as its own purely 
individual religious fruit was watered by Aryan political 
experience.' In truth, the superiority of law to person in 
religious, as in political, conceptions, is a modem idea,— 
a result not of Christianity, but of that mighty complex of 
relations, inward and outward, which we call civilization. 
It rests on the pure love of truth as truth, not as a revela¬ 
tion of individual Will nor as the gift of a .special teacher. 
It rests on the development of intuition, science, and in¬ 
tercourse, bringing all exclusive volitions to the level of 
universal human nature and inviolable law. 

It may seem that evidence enough has been given 
of the natural expansion of belief in personal revelation, 
through the very conditions of a free divine Will, over an.in- 
definite number of human representatives tlicrcof, who not 
only practically intercept tlic worship of a Supreme One, 
but — what is of more moment—foreclose tlic universal 
relation of mankind to the substance of truth and good. 
But we must not forget that the very extent of this ex¬ 
pansion is a hint of the aspiration of the human faculties 
toward the highest spheres of thought and desire. For 
this reason, as well as to show how inevitably even a 
monotheistic faith falls into the interception above men¬ 
tioned even while theoretically forbidding it, we shall try 
to point out the extreme development of Islamic anthro- 
polatry. 

* Dr. C P. Tiel« (ffUUirt C»t>t^rh det Ancitnntt Rriigient, etc*, p. 4<}a) maket th« 
•BUMiKiini; auertimi iIm( *' Jetui ntver appealed to a apecial iniipirntion oT God, nor pre* 
aenUd hia aa tlie wuitl (kxl ’M It ia enough to aak, liow could ha hara failed to do 
00, under tho ctminiatJuictat of hif educaiioo and ideal ? I’ha atatemcni ahowa how hard it ia 
for the hi(lita( perception oThiMorical lawa CO eaoape the prejudicaa of a poailire rdighxi. 
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Notliinjj seems more incongruous with the sublime con¬ 
ception of Allah ill the Koran than a positive adoration of 
saints, their tombs and their miracles. Mahomet indeed 
availed himself of the honors traditionally paid by the old 
Arab tribes to the graves of their heroes and bards. He 
allowed miraculous gifts to the earlier prophets, though 
not Its a mark of superiority, since the Koran was above 
all miracles, the very speech of God. He firmly maintained 
the separation of the human from tlic divine by an immeas¬ 
urable gulf, which it was blasphemy to deny or ignore. 

“ l‘he Jew’S say ‘ Ezra Is a son of God,* and the Christians say 
‘ The Messiah is a Son of God.* They are like the infidels of old: 
God do battle with them! Fain would they put out His light in their 
mouths, taking their teachers and monks and messianic Sou of Maty 
for Lords l)cside God. But there is no God save God.** ^ 

Nothing could be more explicit. Yet not only were the 
Prophet’s earliest companions made into divinities, as ca¬ 
liphs,— not only, as we have seen, did the great leaders of 
sects inevitably become objects of worship, — but the pro¬ 
cess is repeated, down to the narrowest local experience, 
in tens of thousands of thaumaturgic ascetics, whose tombs 
arc temples, and who live after death as real representatives 
of God. It seems to be as natural to the strict monotheism 
of the orthodox Moslem as to the pantheism of the Sufi, 
whose very purpose is to reach absorption in the whole 
as the true end of existence. In both forms it is equally 
common for the devotee to proclaim his own arrival at 
this identity with God, and to receive tlie worship which 
is its due. 

f Nor is this anthropolatry, from which the master would 
have shrunk in horror, imposed by a priesthood. Islam 
recognizes no such right or power in any class to grant 
official canonization, still less to deify mortal men. The 
instinct is spontaneous in the worshipper, and rests entirely 

* Sun ix. ih t2. 
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on merits and miracles in the holy man. The process lies 
wholly outside of the recognized rights and forms of the 
Church. It is, then, the unconscious following out of some 
logical necessity in the conception of God. It is the prac¬ 
tical result of the theism of personal Will, a strictly human 
quality identified with the Supreme. So intense is this 
thirst for union of the actual with the ideal, that a great 
sheikh is quoted as saying that it is “ the highest joy to 
believe in all who describe themselves as in union with 
God, even when the claim is known to be false." ^ Every 
age has had its perfected saint, “ whose foot is on the neck 
of all the righteous; perhaps living unknown, and pur¬ 
suing some humble trade. Every town moreover Ills its 
centre of superstitious legend. Mussulman ICgypt is cov¬ 
ered with local myths, and names shaped on divinizations 
analogous to those of mediseval Catholicism, in which the 
same logical development took place. Morocco swarms 
with adored Sheikhs, — literally, *' elders; " Marabouts, — 
literally, “ bound to God;" Sherifs, — nobles, descendants 
of the Prophet; and Mokaddems,—representatives.^ The 
Oualisy ascetic missionaries of Islam for three centuries 
among the Kabylcs of the Tell, whose influence has been 
in every way civilizing in faitli and customs, established 
individually a dominion over these tribes amounting to 
theocracy. They arc credited with ubiquity and omnipo¬ 
tence, and witli instant command over the laws of Nature 
and the lives of men. In the legends these saints* often 
appear as flames of fire, which slowly resolve themselves, 
on approach, into human bodies in attitudes of rapt de¬ 
votion; while intruders are rooted to the ground, or sent 
away perfumed with incense from heaven. Prayers are 
regularly addressed to them, and vows of absolute obe- 

* Sec itwrai>ccs in Ooldtiber's article (Jtev. d. rifut. d. RtUf -, li. pp. aAS-aSi). 

* Knmcr, |k tjy • Burtoo'i IL 10. 

* ■ foil nocoont of iheee sainta^ with their iiicrature, in Colonel TrtuneleVe erork, 
L*t SaUh dm TtU^ 1881, Inlrodoction, xix.; aleo pp. 16), 174,317. 
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dicncc assumed.^ Their tombs are protected by their mi¬ 
raculous presence against invasion, and become shrines 
for tlicir constant responses. In life and death all time is 
transparent to them, and their will is God’s.® The neces¬ 
sity is too strong to endure the invidious distinction of 
sc-'c: the records of Islam everywhere show equal honors 
to .sainthood, male and female. Nunneries and cloisters, 
often founded by women, asylums for the divorced, are un¬ 
der the divine protection of female Marabouts and Ouah's. 
Old pagan tombs and temples and feasts have been trans¬ 
formed, as in Christianity, into shrines and rites of an 
apotheosis, not so far remote, after all, from their original 
purpose. Late researches by De Tassy in India, and 
Renan in Phoenicia, show that Islam and its kindred, Chris¬ 
tianity, have easily accepted even the old heathen names 
of saints; and in many Mussulman countries the passion 
for divinization has kept alive the oldest forms of animal 
scr\’icc.® 

All this was resisted in every age by rationalistic theists 
and by sceptics. But from the indignant declaration of 
Omar, when he kissed the black Kaaba, that he did so 
“ only because die Prophet had set the example, but that 
it was nothing more than a dead stone after all,” down to 
the heroic iconoclasm of tlie WahhAbees, extinguished in 
blood by Mchemet Al! in tire present century, every pro¬ 
test split on the rock of an invincible necessity. 

Wahhtibism was the most significant revolution ever 
known in the history of Islam. It was the revival, after a 
thousand years, of the old Arab individuality, conservative 

* Tromelet: Introducfion, xxi. * Ibid., pp. 3<5. 

* Goldtlhcr, p. a^o-joa Thus tho MuHulman of NftrOs (Ntw Year) b on 

an oU IraoUn solar feitival, and turned (praoiaaly like tho change of the old December liber¬ 
ties into Chrittnuu) into e commemoration of Ali'a choice aa aucceiaor of tha Prophet. The 
Muasulman pilgrima to Egypt have adopted into their proccieiona the tacred cats of Bubettis. 
The old aerpentpcult of Egypt still remains uoder Iilam. The love of trees, fishes, and 
other creeturee b tnnamiiicd in hfuatulman fomM. Samaon has paaatd into All, and Su 
GeoTge into Al-Cbidr. — Gotdxiher, pp. 30S, 309, 31&, 318, sax. 
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simplicity, and natural scepticism, — of that reluctance of 
the desert tribes to receive Koranic institutions, or an in¬ 
termixture of foreign cults, which demanded at the out¬ 
set, “ Why should we practise ablutions, who have no 
water; or give alms, who have no money; or pray to the 
Kaaba, when we have the rising sun?” WahhAb, it has 
been said, played the part of Luther in Islam. He did 
more. He went back to tlie freedom of natural reli¬ 
gion. He was no full believer in the Koran, or in the 
Prophet, — certainly not in the orthodox sense of belief. 
He denounced all mediatorship by prophets and saints, 
and all worship at their tombs. He assailed the Sitnna 
traditions, taught tlic primitive democracy of the desert, 
noted the human limitations of Mahomet, the sinfulness of 
all rites but those addressed to the Supreme. He waged 
deadly war against wine, tobacco, rosaries, and all vanities 
of dress and fashion. He denounced the vicious and sense¬ 
less habits of the Mecca pilgrims, the silly legends about 
the graves of saints. He renewed tlie old thunders of the 
Prophet among his people, and with like results.' The 
traditional dignitaries set themselves to silence him, and 
soon drove the new puritans to take up arms. A new 
destruction seemtd to impend over Islam, like tliat which 
Mahomet had brought on the empires of his day. Bagdad 
trembled, and the tomb of Hosein itself was overturned. 
Mecca was captured, and a general sweeping off of mosques 
and trading-stalls around the Kaaba succeeded; the black 
stone itself was broken up, and the ornaments stripped 
from the Prophet’s tomb. SaOd, the chief in this cru¬ 
sade, had great alms for the regeneration of his people. 
Like Mahomet, he was obliged to fight his way through 
to security for all; and so far as he found power, he es¬ 
tablished order and peace. Jews and Christians were 
unmolested, on condition of tribute. But nothing could 

* Doxy > Niticirt dt Udam, p, 4x7. 
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keep those wild Semites loyal to settled government. This 
lender compelled obedience to law, broke up the old blood- 
revenge and settlement of disputes by war, enforced re¬ 
conciliation, and abolished the right of rogues to find 
refuge by fleeing to the tent of a chief. He tried to 
drive the masses to mosque with sticks, and, an earlier 
Savonarola, made a bonfire of Arab abominations, — pipes, 
ornaments, and winc-vcsscls. It was an appeal to the best 
instincts, and for a while they responded bravely to the stu¬ 
pendous task of reforming the world. He was an expert 
soldier; only a tinge of avarice lessened his power; no 
treachery, like that of the Egyptian semi-barbarian, who 
finally marched to destroy the new faith, can be laid to 
his charge. Orthodoxy proclaimed a holy war against the 
iconoclast, and Wahhdbism went down before the cruelty 
and cunning of Mehcmet Alt, who succeeded only through 
the untimely deatli of its chief. But Wahh&bism survives, 
because the free Arab lives. It will again rend Islam with 
its war on saint and relic worship, — the settled media- 
torialism of a thousand years. But it will always find the 
orthodoxy of a revealed religion its deadly foe, because 
tliese and the like anthropolatries are the inmost necessity 
of such belief.^ 

II. The second point I proposed to consider in the 
evolution of Islamic religious monarchism is, that just as 
its sentiment became absorbed in personal apotheosis, so 
its speculative and even ethical controversy has centred in 
questions of personal claims. The statement is equally 
true of matters human and divine. Its disputes related 
either to the right of certain individuals to rule human 
thought and conduct, or else to predestination and free¬ 
will in the relations between God and man considered as 
distinct personalities. The great war between the cali- 

* See Braun; etc.,p. 398. Criehtont ArtUia. Burckhardt: ;/#&/,elc.,vol. H. 
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phatc dynasties of the Omcyyadcs .and tlic Abbasidcs was 
about family rights rather than any difference of prin¬ 
ciples. Shiite and Sunnite did not substantially disagree 
in doctrine. The question was whether AH or Abii 15 ckr 
was entitled to the prophetic succession; and this strife for 
men has rent Islam into hostile halves from the beginning 
to the end of its history, as if to show how surely the wor¬ 
ship of personal Will, even in the form of absolute unity, 
breaks up into practical Dualism and intense antagonism 
of wills, by its very nature. The subordinate sects have 
battled in the same way over the claims of the Prophet 
himself; and the history of free thought in Islam con¬ 
stantly revolves around tlic disposition to repudiate him as 
the centre of faith, and either to substitute some nearer 
name or names, on whom the age or region is supposed 
to depend, or else to come out by a strong reaction into 
a more perfect conception of the unity of the universe 
by pantheistic absorption into an impersonal substance 
(Sufism).* Christian history presents precisely similar 
phenomena, being founded on essentially similar notions 
of Deity. Its incessant strifes reveal the same enormous 
proportion of purely personal questions, beginning with 
the controversy of Jew and Gentile in tlie early Church 
over the humanity of Jesus, passing on into die battle 
of ages over his essence, — whether of God or like God, 
whether one or twofold, whether involving two wills or 
one only, — and then, after all this was officially and dog¬ 
matically settled, resolving themselves into the rival claims 
of metropolitan bishops to represent His will in church 
government; a dispute no sooner settled than the pontifi¬ 
cal rule was broken up by fragmentary protestant papa¬ 
cies, ending only in the sublime revolt of historical and 
intellectual science against tlie assumption of a central 
head, historical or ideal. 


* Kj«mer, p. 173. 
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As soon as the Prophet’s death left tlie theology of Islam 
free to pass from an instinctive into a reflective stage, it 
divided on the question of predestination and free-will; 
in other words, the will of a Supreme and the will of a 
finite man. And this strife continued till the former was 
firmly established as the orthodox norm of faith. It was 
the natural parallel to the strife of Augustine and Pelagius 
in the Christian Church. The predestinarianism of the 
Koran was intense; and all the vehemence of Maliomct’s 
appeals to free moral choice could not hide his belief that 
he was tlie mere instrument of Divine will, and his demand 
that others should regard themselves as no less so.^ But 
the independence of tlie Arab, the intellectual energy of 
tJ)c Persian, the dialectical rationalism of the Graico-Syrian 
schools of Basra and Nisibis, were never suppressed by the 
absolutism of Allah and his Koran. Not for a moment 
during the history of Moslem supremacy has tlie protest 
against it ccasod. Constantly unsuccessful, for reasons 
already given, it has been as constantly renewed, — the 
half-conscious struggles of a higher ideal by and by to 
be made good. 

The Omeyyad caliphs, bom of an anti-Mahometan 
stock, were indifferent, literary, luxurious. They encour¬ 
aged free tliought, and treated the orthodox church as the 
Medici treated the Church of Rome. It is true they fell 
into an opposite policy; but the Abbasides, who succeeded 
them, renewed the free movement, and led it to its culmi¬ 
nation. While Europe lay in mental night, the Mahome¬ 
tan world was called on to repudiate bibliolatry and even 
revelation. The horror of an orthodox Spaniard at the 
intermixture of schools and religions which met his eyes 
at Bagdad in the tenth century, came to its climax when he 
found tliat no arguments were allowed to be drawn, in these 

* See Silisbury in A merican Orim/UU yattmal, vuL no. x, — an excellent end eoggestive 
ankle. 
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discussions, from the Koran or the Prophet. When the 
reformers had the upper hand, which frequently liappened, 
tliey knew how to follow the track of all battlinj; theo¬ 
logical sects, applying the same inquisitorial and barbarous 
penalties which they had experienced from otlicrs.^ liut 
these arc eclipsed by the stories in which the history of 
Moslem free thought abounds, of heroic rebukes and 
resistless arguments hurled by its confessors at tyrannical 
priests and kings, to their utter confusion and shame; and 
the “Acta Martyrum” of Islam would not pale beside 
the noblest records of self-sacrifice for conviction in any 
age. 

Earlier discussions, such as those of the Kadarites and 
Jabarites, were soon merged in the rise of the great sect 
of Motazelites (separatists), in the eighth century, who 
represented free tliought for many centuries. They began, 
indeed, by so firmly holding to the unity of God that they 
denied the existence of divine attributes, because as so 
many distinct forces they would imply that He was not 
one, but many.^ They did not deny predestination as a 
necessity of infinite Will; they rejected free-will in man 
in any sense inconsistent with this. Yet they stood for 
human rights as against the awful objective God of the 
Koran. They asserted that human reason was the judge 
and source of knowledge. They protested against much 
Koranic anthropomorphism, and sought to reconcile faith 
with a more rational conception of Deity. The KhArijites 
and others opposed the sinlessness of the Prophet. The 
Morgites rejected the idea that God had an unlimited right 
to save or punish to all eternity.^ They repudiated the 
dark views of life and death prevailing in the Koran, and 
afterwards expounded in a Calvinistic form by Ghazz&ll. 

* 1)0*7: Mtunttm. d. I'Etfagne, ili. 19, Kremcr, pt 341. 

* See toooBnt of iheir tlodriitea, with abundant quotations, is Saliibary’s artido, Amtti- 

can Oritmial voL riiL, uol i. 

» Especially Sura RiL See Krerner, ja tS-ao, sS, Kroner, p. 156. 
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Tlicy rejected eschatological machinery, like Es Sirit, the 
Bridge of Judgment, the Final Balance, and the Resurrec¬ 
tion of the Body.^ The protests of these sects developed 
into a positive religious philosophy, which for a long while 
antagonized the orthodox belief in predestination, and that 
worship of the Koran as an uncreated form of Divine will 
to which the Prophet had certainly given the first impulse. 
They combined with their refusal to personify Divine attri¬ 
butes insistence that man could fulfil the moral law even 
without tlie intervention of prophetic revelation. They 
had no mercy on miraculous traditions, Hebrew or Arab, 
or on the immoralities they detected even in the life of 
tlie Prophet* Ibn Koteybah carries back the beginnings 
of this liberty of thought to old Arab times, but the his¬ 
torical founders of it were tlie Persians Hasan and WAsil; 
and so great was its influence in cultivated Iran, that 
princes and even caliphs were among its followers,— 
among them Mamfin, Rashid, and Mansflr. Under these 
caliphs it produced a true revival of letters analogous to 
the European Renaissance, accompanied, we may believe, 
by similar frivolities and extravagances of license.* Even 
after the school had lost its influence at court, its liberty 
animated the whole intellectual life of western Iran. The 
gist of the Motazelite protest was directed against the au¬ 
tocracy of Divine Will; against an arbitrary determination 
of the soul’s destiny, which superseded the moral law. 
Nazzjlm, a teacher of the ninth century, distinctly taught 
that Allah had no power to create the evil actions of men, 
or to determine their future rewards and punishments by 
f any other test than their natural moral deserts. He went 
so far as to deny volition in any known sense to the Divine 
perfection, which is superior to choice.* The Sh 4 h-N 4 mch 

* Kremer, pp. *71-1731 *0-18. * P- 

» Do*y, pp. 199107. Crichton! Ar^ia, ch»p. »». Palmw: H€a'OHH At Rutkid. 
Krcmer, p. 149- 

* Stetnor: MtaoMUUuH, $, 5^ 57* Kromor, p. 3»- Saliibury, u iboro, p. !$«. 
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says, • The world is God’s work, by virtue not of volition, 
but of His nature.”^ Ibn Abbdd even maintained that 
God could not be self-conscious, because that would imply 
a distinction in Him of the knower and the known; nor yet 
conscious of tilings apart from Himself, which would in¬ 
volve dependence on an outward world. Both Jubb&i and 
his son taught that “ since God has prescribed duties to 
man, He is bound to perfect human reason, to come to 
the support of human ability and free-will, and do away 
with their weakness in respect to His commands.” ^ These 
and many other similar Motazelite theses, drawn by Pro¬ 
fessor Salisbury from the writings of the historian Sharas- 
tSni, combined with tlie earnest affirmations of free-will, and 
refutations of the orthodox dogma of eternal decrees, strik¬ 
ingly suggest that tlie system of belief against which the 
later free-thinkers of Christendom have found themselves 
obliged to contend is not specially revealed in Christian¬ 
ity, as its supporters conceive, but is evolved by necessary 
logic out of the very substance of anthropomorphic wor¬ 
ship. Later Motazelite teachers fell into predcstinarian 
tendencies, even though maintaining opposition to other 
anthropomorphic beliefs. The controversy went through 
various attempts at reconciliation beriveen human con¬ 
sciousness and sovereign foreknowledge and decree, which 
of course proved vain, and ended in the triumph of abso¬ 
lutism. The reasons for this issue were partly political; 
but the invincible recurrence to Fatalism claimed its own 
at last from every true Mussulman. 

But the absolutism of which we speak is not to be con¬ 
ceived as unaffected by the struggle with the opposite 
principle of liberty. Fate, in the Mussulman mind, as the 
Koran itself fully shows, is as far as possible from sup¬ 
pressing the spontaneity of instinct or will. No Scriptures 
are more intensely moral, no history more replete with 

^ Saltfbury, p. 164. 
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heroism, personal independence, enthusiastic zeal, than 
those of Islam. For the sense of necessity has, besides 
the outward, also an inward side; it attaches not to tlie 
edicts of a Divine Will alone, but to the moral impulses and 
convictions, the patriotic and humane instincts. In pro¬ 
portion as its forces arc absorbed on the human side, they 
become an unconscious antidote to tlic logic of absolute 
religious monarchism. They back the calls of duty, valor, 
love, with an infinite pressure. They arc not a master's 
edict, but a prestige and prophecy beyond fear. We 
have seen that fate is a factor in the noble pantheism 
which, instead of subjecting man to Nature,^ lifts man and 
Nature at once into godhood, and makes him capable of 
the most sublime virtues. It is equally true tliat the most 
effective force in moral and intellectual culture is that kind 
of necessity which consists in the invariable sequence of 
cause and effect, — at once the guarantee of scientific 
truth and the knell of all dire chimeras of supernatural 
volition. Necessarian freedom, if not in its scientific yet 
in its moral forms, has certainly proved a mighty counter¬ 
action for Islam to the predestinating Will in which the 
personal worship of Allah has been most strongly in¬ 
trenched. It is a foregleam of the religion of inviolable 
law. 

It was after a hundred and fifty years of this Motazelite 
strife that orthodoxy succeeded, by its control of the 
phraseology' of religious tradition, in condensing into .sys¬ 
tematic form that modified anthropomorphism, resting on 
the revelations of a creative Will and their reception with 
blind faith, which the Koranic logic required. At the 
close of the ninth century of Christianity (883-935 A* 
Ashart of Basra gave Islam its great Confession, or cate¬ 
chism.* He defined the crucial point of God's relation to 

1 See the Author's /itWm, chapter on ** Pintheiim." 

* See Krener {,ZtitKkr. d. Dtuitek, Mcrgmt. GtuUttk., xx 3 U. XC6-169). 
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His attributes in a purely homoousian manner, and denied 
tlie Motazelite idea of his amenability to the moral law. 

“ God must not be held to be the absolute goodness, but rather the 
absolute king. The Koran, as His word, is uncreated, though the 
Prophet and bis language are created. Creation is from nothing, by 
His will, without change in His consciousness. Even his prcdictit’c 
knowledge, out of which predestination proceeds, is without effect on 
his experience.** 

Two centuries before Ashart, however, substantially tlic 
same system was evolved from the idea of the Koranic God, 
and its rehabilitation after ages of controversy showed that 
its very early origin was entirely legitimate.* 

But Asharf's Confession pointed forward to a greater. 
Every positive religious system finds the representative of 
its logical results, from whom its permanent creeds ^jro- 
ceed, by whom its historic values are made effective. He 
is one who, having passed through the contending phases 
of protest which it involved, rests at last in the natural con¬ 
sequences of its central principle, and adopts them in pure, 
unquestioning faith. This is Buddha’s relation to Brah¬ 
manism; it is Augu.stine’s to Christianity; it is Luther's to 
Protestant bibliolatry; it is GhazzAU’s to Islam. The most 
famous Moslem teacher of his time, contemporary of P'ir- 
ddsf, a leader in the schools of Bagdad, Damascus, and 
Nishapur, Ghazzdlt passed in his experience from the spirit 
of Descartes to the spirit of Bossuet, from intellectual 
scepticism to supematuralistic faith, from the appeal to 
consciousness to the appeal to revelation. Yet the very 
name of his great work indicates that by his time ortho¬ 
doxy had absorbed what it could not ignore in the lib¬ 
eralism of hvo centuries, and was attempting to recon¬ 
cile tlie natural and supernatural, as modern Christian 
philosophy has tried to do, as not inconsistent parts of 
one great system of divine Will. His “ Revival of Re- 


* KrciDcr, p. 40. 
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ligious Science ” is in many respects a resort to the mysti¬ 
cism which readily covers any desired interpretation of 
religious phraseology. He praises wisdom as far higher 
than mere belief, and opposes the fanatical dogmatism 
which rejects all rational inquiry; while he supplements 
the limitations and uncertainties of reason by a prophetic 
intuitive faculty above experience, by which the absolute 
trust of the Sufi is to be reached. At the same time he 
protests against that excessive and final form of absorp¬ 
tion in God which most of the Sufis pursued.^ 

It might seem from this that Ghazzili had some glimmer 
of those transcendental necessities of thought which con¬ 
dition experience instead of proceeding from it, and are 
the foundation of all scientific processes whatever. Yet 
his faith is based, after all, on the failure of the human 
element and the externality of the Divine. “ God made 
reason, and said, ‘ Go forward,* and it went forward; * Go 
backward,’ and it went backward.”^ Metaphysics were 
nothing but the handmaid of revelation; tlic analytic 
philosojjjhics of his day were the bane of truth; he scouts 
mental certitude and denies the principle of causality, for 
which he substitutes a direct action of Deity.® God has 
human faculties, without human limitations or organs; and 
creates by pure will all good and evil, works and ways 
and issues of man, all in a perfect justice and wisdom, 
which arc in fact definable by his will alone. He adores 
the Koran, and insists strictly on its rites; tliinks the Kaaba 
will one day wake and bear witness with eyes and tongue.* 
So necessary is response to tlie reading of the prophets, 
that a hearer should force himself to seon moved when he 
is not so, and cultivate the gestures that his heart does not 

* See EdMttrgk Rtvitv for April, 1847, p. 183. 

” Ihjt, anelyxed by Httsis (ZtitteAr. d. DtuUtk. MtrgtnI. CtteOtek, ril. 177). 

* Renan : AvtrreSts, pp. g&, 99. 

* Hitzis {Ztittekr. d~ DmUck. Mfrgtnl- Otttlltck., vtL 173-180)^ Pranclc Dkt d. 
SeitMct FkiUi., —" Alsasel/' p. 608. Krencr, pp. 45, 4A. 
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prompt, ifi hope that they will at last come of themselves.^ 
Nevertliclcss, his ethics, when they do not touch theology, 
arc pure and noble. 

“ Knowledge is a joy for its own sake, and will ever receive rever¬ 
ence from men.** 

“Where is the equal of a true friend ? Wlule tliy relations wait to 
divide thy goods after thou art gone, the friend will be mourning for 
thee, meditating on what thou hast been to him, and praying for thee 
in the night, while thou sleepest in the ground.” 

Mahomet said, “ Wlicn a man dies, people say, ‘ Wh.at has he left 
behind ? * but the angels say, ‘ Wliat lias he sent before ? * ” ^ 

“ No wild horse needs a firm rein more than thy soul; the wise 
agree that heavenly joy can come only by the renunciation of earthly.” 

“ For the spirit, sorrow is better than joy.*' • 

Ghazzill’s precepts on personal independence, on moral 
discipline, on self-purification, on practical kindness, and 
on the culture of the young, are creditable to his mind and 
heart. He denounced the immoral and useless lives of 
the Kadis of his line. The history of his solitary strug¬ 
gles, his dumbness, his wanderings and gropings for ten 
years, ends, as with many thoughtful natures o« whom 
a positive religion has a constitutional hold, in his finally 
casting himself absolutely into its arms. In him, as in 
most, the grip of such a religion is usually most effective by 
its terrors concerning death and a future, which are seen 
ift tlic fearful light of a sovereign Will. GhazzAll devel¬ 
oped the warnings of the Koran on this subject, long be¬ 
fore him rejected by tlie Morgites and others, into a dread 
picture of the agonies of dying sinners, which has left its 
doleful echoes in all true Moslem souls.^ 

With the triumph of orthodoxy, signalized by the work 
of GhazzSlf, — of which the modern orthodox say that 
"were all other works lost, Islam could be restored from 


I RreiBcr, p. xjo. 

* Hit»!g (ZtiUchr. d. DttdKh. MtrftnL GtuUtck,, p, ,8j.) 

* Ibid., p]\ iSj, i96, * Ih}|, quoted !■ Kremer, p. *7*. 
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it alone,” — began the age of persecution. Creation by 
Will, predestination, eternity of Scripture, reason sunk in 
revelation, were the shibboleths by which every man should 
live or die.^ Motazclites and all other heretics were put to 
the fiery trial. Kidir and Motawikkil in Bagdad (1017- 
lOiS), and Mahmud in Ghazni, proved their God supreme, 
above mental freedom or morality, by bloody reaction¬ 
ary edicts against both, — true counterparts of their own 
political despotism. 

In Spain, the same logical necessities were developed 
more rapidly than in the speculative East. The com¬ 
promise bebveen Islam and Christianity, inevitable in that 
country, did not render cither party less intolerant within 
its own sphere. But in spite of the burning of books 
and the banishment of philosophers, a rationalistic reac¬ 
tion occurred even in Spain. There were sects in the 
eleventh century that taught religious impartiality, and 
even a kind of agnosticism. Others reduced all religions 
to efforts of man’s ethical nature to reach truth, and made 
its laws the sole bases of knowledge.^ They had large 
glimpses*of universal religion. Great writers, like Ibn 
B4dja, Ibn Tofail, Ibn Roshd, flourished in those palmy 
days of liberty, and felt the terrors of tlieir departure. But 
the intolerant clergy of Christianity had their counterpart 
in the orthodox Mollahs, who ruled thought with the iron 
hand of their canon law, committed the free philosophical 
works of Eastern thinkers to tlie flames, and denounced 
even the orthodoxy of the Eastern world with holy horror. 
A 1 GhazzflU himself was excommunicated, and his book 
burned for its attacks on the theological hair-splitting of 
the canon law.^ A puritanic reformer, whose followers 
came to Spain from the Berber tribes of Africa in the 
twelfth century, had proclaimed himself a Mahd! in the 
usual manner, beginning with miracle and ending with 


• Ibid., 367- 


1 Kremer, p. 43. 
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persecution. These sectarians founded in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury tlie dynasty of the Almohadcs, whose bigotry quenched 
the splendors of the great times of the Omeyyados and 
Almoravides of Cordova. For thinkers like Averroiis and 
Maimonides, orthodo-K Islam had no more toleration than 
orthodox Christianity; and both alike made of Spain a 
vast inquisition for extirpating freedom of thought.* 

The Motazelite controversies in Persia are easily ex¬ 
plained by the continuities of religious history. In the 
collision and intermixture of Oriental beliefs in that coun¬ 
try at the time of tlie Mussulman conquest, this great pro¬ 
test of rational thought against the orthodoxy of Koranic 
revelation was inevitable. It was by no means of Semitic 
origin. The Semitic mind of itself had little tendency 
to philosophy or logic; and its immense services in this 
direction throughout the Middle Ages were due to its 
focalizing and kindling effect upon the Greek, Sjnrian, Per¬ 
sian, and Latin, — in other words, the Aryan elements with 
which it came into contact Rationalism could hardly find 
root in the personal monarchism of the Koran; but it 
could hardly fail to be provoked and intensified by such 
despotic constraints. Islam, on its part, was surrounded 
by a crowd of separatist sects, breaking forth cvcr)rwhcre 
out of the free speculative spirit of Iran, representing 
.every shade of doubt, disbelief, indifference, and fanati¬ 
cism, as well as of rational inquiry and mystical faith. 
These were the issues of that spiritual ferment which had 
followed the blending of heretical Christianity with hereti¬ 
cal PArstsm, of the Gnostic and the Zendik, the Manicliman 
and the Mazdakite, sometimes expanding into universality 
and sometimes sinking into communism and immorality. 
Into this strife of elements Islam infused tlie passion of 
monotheistic Will and personal revelation. Yet through 
all these later products the most conspicuous force was 

> Doty, pw jSo. 
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reaction against that central autocratic dogma which stood 
armed alike with the zeal and the sword of Islam, — Sem¬ 
itic self-abnegation before a supreme master of body and 
mind. The Motazelitcs soon found themselves substitut¬ 
ing definitions of revelation, Koranic inspiration, creation, 
as results of natural laws, for such as were required by 
the orthodox theory of Divine free volitions; in other 
words, they proceeded to put universal reason in place of 
personal caprice. It is curious to note that the world 
has never seen fuller liberty of discussion on speculative 
themes than has over and over again signalized Mahom¬ 
etan rule in the East. It seems as if the confidence of the 
great Mussulman emperors — like Akbar, A 1 Mamfin, A 1 
Rashid — in tlicir own doctrine of the one God led them 
at first to imagine that bringing together the varieties of 
human belief must result in a spiritual unity analogous to 
that which they had effected in the political sphere. It 
proved equally impracticable in both spheres to establish 
permanent unity so long as the autocratic basis stood. 
Both were incessantly rent by discord. However liberal 
the spirit of the ruler, it was inevitable, not only that every 
question of belief should become absorbed into that of the 
supreme rights of Divine Will over human reason, but 
that orthodox Arabic theology should back down upon 
the freedom it had forced into life, in its best disciples. 
Even Hindu reformers, inspired largely by older Aryan 
philosophy, — such as the Moslem prophets N^nak, BA- 
ber, and others, — all insisted on tlie need of an inspired 
teacher, who should stand to the pupil in place of God. 
In fact, orthodox Islam has striven for a thousand years 
to escape anthropomorphism by logical subtleties and 
large interpretations of the monarchical absolute; yet, 
after all, the old unlimited and unconditioned Will that 
dictated the Koran stands fast, as root and master of the 
moral law, and God is really an Oriental despot. Yet 
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even here the qualifications of arbitrary power are great, 
as we have already seen in our previous studies of Oriental 
civilizations. 

Notliing can show more conclusively the necessity of 
tliesc results tlian tlic fact that the Kaldtn^ or Mussul¬ 
man Reason {Legos)^ after being the inspiration of a wide¬ 
spread liberalism and free discussion in the great schools 
of Islam, was, even after the infusion of Greek thought 
into Persian, turned, in the Moticalleniin schools, into the 
chief organ of orthodoxy in defending Semitic ortho¬ 
doxy against tlic assaults of science, — tlie very soul of 
persecuting fircs.^ In the sixteenth century SharAni, the 
modem apostle of tlicological conciliation in Islam, still 
adhered to the old conceptions of God as seated on a 
throne, of a predestinating Will, of miraculous evidence of 
Divine commission, of revelation as higher than reason, 
with all tlic mythic accessories of Koranic eschatology.* 
Until very recently, as was true of the Christian treatment 
of the Bible for a thousand years and more, no translation 
of the Koran was made into popular tongues. To put it 
to press was forbidden as impious by the four great ortho¬ 
dox sects. Nevertheless, the cry of the mind for freedom 
has never been silenced, as our immediate purpose is to 
show. 

The force of those inherent qualities which necessitated 
the triumph of monarchism in Islam (as they must, if not 
neutralized from without, in every other religion of the 
same class) cannot be appreciated without the careful 
study of an immense accession to the resources of free 
thought, which, though associating Islam with the great 
world-movement of future ages by direct consequences, yet 
proved wholly unable to overcome the logic of autocratic 

* Reaan: Averrett, pp. 105.106. 

* Analjned Vy FIO^ (ZtiitcJtr. i. Dmtttk. AfngtnL GtttUich,, xx. t-48). Rremeri 
p. J5J. 
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Wilh I refer to the early introduction of the Aristotelian 
writings through the schools of eastern Iran, whence they 
spread to Spain, France, Germany, and Italy before the 
middle of tlic thirteenth century. To expel this mighty 
master of those who trust in Nature and law from the whole 
field of study, was the great aim of Mussulman ortliodoxy, 
as it was for a long while of Christian, and for similar 
reasons. The free-thinking Greek was understood to teach 
eternal immanent law as the secret of divine and human, 
of soul and sense alike, in place of voluntary creation of 
tlie finite in time; to remove predestinating Will from the 
notion of divine perfection; to undermine the recognized 
grounds of that future state of rewards and punishments 
on which the Koran rested, by uniting matter and spirit 
in one conception, and as sides of one process on which 
individual existence was dependent; and, finally, to con¬ 
ceive Nature and man, as well as God, to be objects of free 
and independent inquiry.^ It was seen that here was a foe 
more dangerous than the Motazelite, because far more sys¬ 
tematic, scientific, and learned. The God of Aristotle, as 
prime mover of tlie universe, immaterial and unchangeable, 
was associated with it, not as a pre-forming Will, but by 
the law of his being as the realized perfection of that very 
process from potentiality {dynamis) to fulfilment (eiitele- 
cheid) by which each being and thing became an individual;’ 
thus, and thus only, partaking of the nature of universals. 
While, therefore, as the sole absolute eiitelcclieia^ God is 
in one sense completely apart from all these finite and 
imperfect ones, He is, as that which they all pursue, the 
inspiration and end of all being. The idea, the universal, 
tlic abstract divine, is for Aristotle not like the Platonic 
Ideas,— archetypes existing before tlie individual; nor yet 
is it found by abstraction or combination of the individuals. 
It is only in the individual, in the concrete; it exists only 

* See Aristotle: xL 7. 
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as positive energy, a transformation of Matter, which is 
its empty possibility, into Form, which is its essence. 
These postulates, however unfamiliar their phrascolog>s 
are as far as possible from materialistic in our sense. They 
arc no more so than the Platonic philosophy to which 
they arc in some respects strongly opposed. God, with 
Aristotle, is strictly immaterial as perfected Form,— the 
absolute Energy of principles. Knowledge is no accumu¬ 
lation of detailed sensations under the name of e.'cperiencc. 
It has its “ origin and end in nccessar)’’ principles, be>-ond 
demonstration; apprehended by the u<f//s without rea.son- 
ing," as the condition of its own energy. Tlii.s perception, 
constantly recurred to by Aristotle, is properly translated 
intuition} It is in the light of these transccndentJil pos¬ 
tulates— tl^c foundations of all genuine tliinking since 
the world was made — that the subtile duality of the soul 
in Aristotle’s system, on which there has always been so 
much dispute, must be interpreted. He conceives the soul 
as on the one hand a passive possibility or finite material, 
and on the other as partaking of tlie “ active, universal 
intellect,” which realizes itself in tlie same; and, tliough 
inseparable from its concrete form, is itself supremely real, 
and the true end of ail knowledge of particular beings and 
things.* 

The practical meaning of this system for Islam was in 
various ways a revolution. Thus, as the Divine Life can 
be no creative and controlling Will, but is evermore simply 
the pure perfection of all energies, so the human mind 
can be no mere creature of such a higher Will, but is itself 
an active energy, free to shape die matter of its inherent- 
powers into their highest individual form. As a religio- 
philosophical ideal, the God of Aristotle, although not 

• SOUct, vl. ri. 21 fdi. 6 . 

* See Bohn'* edition of the and L«gk. Mao Uebonref: ffuttry t/ Phi- 
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altogether beyond the confines of a sclf-conscious indi¬ 
vidual Will, was yet an open door out of the monarchical 
logic of a revealed religion. As the one substratum of 
the universal and individual, He satisfied the theistic in¬ 
stinct of the freer Mussulman mind, at tlie same time thor¬ 
oughly supplanting the autocratic motive by the scientific. 
His cosmos was an evolutional whole, a harmony of pro¬ 
gressive ascents from the inorganic to the organic, plant 
to animal, thence to rationality in man and his unity with 
God, each grade pursuing its own natural purpose, its 
highest possibility by the law of its own being. I am 
tempted to picture the manifold stimulus which the study 
of Aristotle was suited to give to the finer elements of Is¬ 
lam. The reality of tliis world, the necessity of progress 
in tlie study and use of it, neutralized those hopes and fears 
concerning a future world by which revealed religions have 
absorbed the interest of mankind in tlie distant and un¬ 
known. Men could. not think of essence as inseparable 
from matter, of phenomena as containing the noumetia; 
they could not conceive of the universe itself as eternal 
(tliat \% forever involved in tlie motive energy of tlic prime 
mover), without escaping the purely passive attitude of 
the Koranic faitli towards a supernatural world. Through 
the subtile mazes of Aristotelian psychology, the one clear 
clew is the impulse to incessant mental achievement, to 
self-conscious study and experience, as the end of Nature 
and man. It was the function of Aristotle to awaken this 
aspiration in a scientific form, to give the keys of the uni¬ 
verse to the free reason of man. He turned the full force 
of it on concrete individualities, while making their whole 
value consist in the universal which they enshrined. What 
could be nobler than to teach men to regard the form, tlie 
end, the cause of being as the ultimate of truth, and to 
regard the soul as the purpose of the body’s existence, not 
as its creation; as the light from Deity, not derived from 
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it, but found in it; as the activity by which its phenomenal 
life, as passive and receptive, became real, and the indi¬ 
vidual a force of universal law? 

His searching anal>^s of concepts and objects, so abso¬ 
lutely different from the operations of faith, enforced c.xact 
thinking, and summoned to a Socratic self-study, which 
became the light of ages, and has not yet ceased to inspire 
philosophic thought His encyclopedic survey of physical 
science, terrestrial and cosmical, through spheres of con¬ 
tinuous ascent, however imperfect and erroneous, pursued 
the ideal of systematic coherence and universal unit}’, with 
an interest in every minutest fragment of truth, never sur¬ 
passed in tlie history of thought It announced that the 
world rests on the authority and invariability of law, and 
that every law has inherent, commanding relation to the 
mind of man. 

The Organon of Aristotle, as it was afterwards called, 
taught the ages to think; his physics, to observe.' Here 
is indeed the true father of science, who defines it as 
“ the knowledge of things by their causes,” and describes 
doubt as the only condition of knowledge, and knowledge 
itself as “ the solution of doubts; ” while they who fail 
to “hear all adversaries,”* and entertain all rational sus¬ 
pense of belief, are ” like persons who know not whither 
they go.”* What a reveille for every human faculty to 
its utmost assertion and endeavor was that insistence on 
the enteUc/ieia, or realization of its own possibilities by 

* Laaft, a thorooch mattrialbt, if 1 nndentand him, who hates all sTstems th-it stilt /root 

seSf-coosdousneM {Jiitiory 90), opposes (oot fairiy, as it seems to me) 

Aristotle's Mthropomorphic teleotocy >' (i. Jj). Yet eren Lsnicc admits tlwt hm sjwem ie 
" the most perfiict emnpte in hisiary of a theory of the universe os a uiiitoil and self-included 
whole" (L 96X It b hardly nceeeiaty to dwell on the Aristotelian Identity of matter and 
fona, the imKmsality of the btter beins the Ural purpose of the fonner, in dbtinctiou (ram 
the Platonic sopamtioo and evcii oppoaition o( the two, os an ontidpatiem of the modern ed- 
entidc ooaceptioo of matter and apirit, of subject aad object. With tine direct atuchment of 
thought to Nature came initiation iuto the physical sdences by the hood of a master. See 
ebo Dbter^ [JUiUekr. d. DtiOttk. U0rgtul, Grjri 2 Sic 4 ., wd iig) 
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every being and force! What stimulus to the fine arts 
was his close analysis of their mutual relations and finest 
functions, as expansions of finite experience into universal 
thought and feeling! 

We cannot wonder at the instinctive rejection by tra¬ 
ditional supernatural ism of such a foe to the authority of 
the Koran. No peril could be more subtle and incisive. 
The self-conscious God of Aristotle was still sufficiently 
antliropomorphic to offer an easy and attractive transition 
for the Mussulman thinker from tlic bonds of revelation, 
and to prompt a natural reaction to the free inquiry of 
which he stood in such absolute need. To these attrac¬ 
tions must be added the fine sense of natural limitation, 
which led Aristotle to avoid ontological speculations, and 
fasten tlie mind on fruitful positive research. Still further, 
there was a vast and instant interest awakened in the Mus¬ 
sulman world by the science of the Greeks, tlirough the 
fatalistic elanent, which might seem to forbid such inter¬ 
est, but which has always played so essential a part in all 
human progress and power. Stripped of personal caprice, 
it is, in some form, absolutely requisite to the ideas of or¬ 
der, of science, of philosophy, and must have prepared tlic 
way in Islam for a sense of necessary relation, and so of 
unity and law. 

The Etliics of Aristotle had even greater dignity and fas¬ 
cination than his physical and intellectual system. They 
rest on free reason, on a natural power of obedience and 
conformity thereto, and on the constant energizing of be¬ 
lief in the form of conduct In this only are happiness 
and power.^ Here, too, his method is transcendental, 
based on the perception of necessary truths beyond dem¬ 
onstration, by the intuitive reason, as the beginning and 
end of knowledge. The origin and culture of morality 
are thus planted in thoroughly human and independent 


^ EtAict, ii. tL 10; L yii. xo; x. tUL 
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grounds.' No moral action in a human sense is ascribed 
to God, since the nece.ssity of choice or suspense would 
degrade his perfection. Neither do the sanctions of virtue 
come from a future state of rewards and punishments. 
That sublime principle of the “ end in itself” as the mo¬ 
tive of endeavor swept away every obstacle to the disin¬ 
terestedness of moral struggle. Man is naturally designed 
for moral relations. His function is to fulfil the law of his 
being; and this function is conceived as his being’s final 
cause, yet not a result of conscious divine intent. To what, 
then, docs character appeal? To a universal ideal con¬ 
science superior to the mere individual desire, being reached 
by the fulfilment of ethical conditions by human experi¬ 
ence. Thus substantially the good man is the measure and 
rule of goodness.* At the same time this moral standard 
tends to coincide with the grand principle of an objectively 
” active intellect,” or truth, in God, — the really everlasting 
life amidst the transiency of individualities.® Has a freer or 
nobler basis of ethics ever been devised ? 

Reason is the sanction of morals; and balance, or the 
mean between extremes, determines the specific forms of 
virtue, — to modem thought a questionable rule, as it is 
apparently quantitative rather than qualitative, and so not 
sufficiently absolute for the antagonism of right and wrong, 
in the view of Kant and others.* Yet nothing could be 
nobler than the practical ideals to which it led. 

“ Not a man, but reason, should rule; since by ruling for sel^ man 
becomes a t}Tant.” * 

“ Friendship is in loving rather than in being loved. ... It is in 
equality, especially between the good. ... A friend is another self.... 
\^en men are friends, they do not need justice ; but when they are 
just, they still need friendship.” • 


.* BMis, vi i.; yi. ; vi x. JUitg-. Mfralia, L 55. See abo an adminble attidt ia 
_ WtHmimsUr Rtvittg, January. 1867. Aad Giaara EMu ^A rUttUt ,£auy r. 

• BtUet, in. hr. 3{ X V. 14. “ • xi viL 5. - • 

* Grant: Etkict ^ArittoiU, i., Eisay r. 
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“ A good man b«ars the accidents of fortune most nobly and always 
suitably, as faultless as the cube.'* ** He is brave who bears death 
or wounds because it is honorable to do sa” * 

There are cases in which pardon is granted, when one does what 
he ought not, owing to causes too strong for human nature. But tliere 
are things which it is wrong to do even on compulsion, which a man 
should undergo most dreadful sufferings and even death rather than 
do."^ ** Suicide is cowardly, for it docs not seek death because it is 
honorable, but to avoid evil.” * 

” The magnanimous man, in the greatness of his merits, is in the 
highest place; but in his proper estimation ot himself he is in the true 
mean.” 

” Men are most apt to be deceived by pleasure, choosing it as the 
good, though it is not so.”* 

When Aristotle says that “ deliberate preference/’ that 
is, real moral choice, “can only be desire of things 
tliat are within our power/’® he shows that his rule of 
“balance” (or the mean) was simply the noble sense of 
liberty as the fruit of right limit. It is pure spontaneity. 
“ What is done virtuously, is done without annoy; honor¬ 
able actions are for the sake of the honorable, and the 
right act is the pleasant act” ® Finally, to sum all, is this 
noblest of moral affirmations; “We exist by energy, by 
living and acting. He who has produced a (real) work 
loves it because he loves his existence.” ^ Surely Semitic 
passion, at its Moslem fever heat, may well have sought 
the disciplines of an ethical “ balance ” so commanding, so 
wise, and so brave.® 

But what could be a more welcome relief from that 
political absolutism in which Moslem orthodoxy centred, 
than Aristotle’s firm demand for entire mental freedom, 
his recognition of reason as the rightful ruler? What so 
acceptable to the early Arab instincts, or to the individ- 

1 EtJUet, L X. 7. * Ibid., ilL L 8, 9. * Ibid., iii. yH. ix. 

* Ibid., iv. iii. s » W. d. • Ibid., iii. iii. x*. 

* Ibid., iv. k 6. * Ibid., ix. vii. 5. 

* For ixuiny fine Uluitratioiw oT AntXotlcTs ethiad pbiloMiiby, tee Mayor's AneUnt 
Pkilctcfhy. 
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uality of the Iranian {genius, as those bold political specu¬ 
lations in wliich tyranny, olijjarchy, tiiul unbridled crude 
democracy are shown to 1h* the worst forms of ytivernment, 
and the end of the State is prtuioimceil to be the j'ooil t»f 
the whole ! ^ With what force must it not have a))])ealed to 
the thoughtful scholar of Bagdad or liasra, in Irak or in 
Khorassan, to read in his Greek master that " authority in 
Persia, especially parental, is founded on tyranny;” that 
" justice is the most excellent of virtues, ami is more 
admirable than the morning or the evening star; ” that 
nevertheless “etiuity is nobler even than justice,” - be¬ 
cause it suppleuienls the inetpiality of general laws; above 
all, that equity is the corrector of edicts, and higher than 
the written law! pA-en those doctrines which appear most 
contrary to modern humanity, such ns the righteousness 
of slavery under certain conditions, the depreciation of 
woman, and the inferiority of mechanical labor, could have 
found no serious protest in the Islam of the eighth cen¬ 
tury, as they certainly did not either in Greece in Aristotle’s 
own time or during many ages of Christianity. Their 
seeming harshness will be much modified by the study of 
his meaning. Thus he justified slavery only among "those 
whom Nature had fitted to be happier in tliat state than 
out of it; ” only for " those who have just reason enough 
to know that there is such a faculty as reason, without 
being endued with the use of it.”® But even here "the 
interests of master and slave arc one; and to govern ill is 
evil to both the governor and the governed; ” so that " a 
mutual utility and friendship is proper between them,” ^ 
" A slave should be trained by his master to such virtue as 
he is capable of, not as mere servile drudgery,** ® " And 
if it is necessary that both sides should have some noble 
qualities, why should one always govern and the other 


** tU. nil; y. tH. ijt.; til iL » SMtt, ylii. x. 7; v. L ta: t. x. 4; ?• x. 
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always be governed?*'' “Therefore they are wrong who 
would deprive slaves of reason, and say that they arc only 
to follow their orders; for slaves want education more than 
children.” - 

I'roin all which it is evident, to say the least, that tlie 
Aristotelian ethics could have added nothing to tlie com¬ 
paratively light and loose burdens of slavery as it has 
always existed in the Oriental world. As healthful inspir¬ 
ations for that age and for all ages, may be added Aris¬ 
totle’s opposition to Platonic communism, and honor to 
the family relations; his strong tendency to suffrage for 
all citizens, and to making all men citizens who have a fair 
measure of character and wisdom; and his liberal view of 
right governmental forms as variable with the genius and 
qualities of States. 

The dreaded influences of Aristotelianism were summed 
up in the last and greatest of his followers, the famous 
Ibn Roshd (Averroes) of Cordova, whose numerous writ¬ 
ings, circulated throughout the Oriental world, repre¬ 
sented for centuries tliat sceptical, anti-supernatural, scien¬ 
tific .spirit, out of which grew tlie freedom of die modern 
Renaissance, after the bitter war against him in Islam and 
Christianity had proved vain. Against tlie “ renegade ” 
Ghazzfill, the prime minister of Moslem orthodoxy, Aver¬ 
roes expends his entire strength, answering his work 
against the philosophers triumphandy in detail.® To the 
theology of personal revelation and divine autocracy 
nothing could be more destructive dian the calm, syste¬ 
matic tone of Averroes. and his clear conclusions, far 
more decided on dicse subjects than the writings of his 
master. He reversed the dogma that good was good 
because God willed it, as destroying the foundations of 
morality. 


1 PtlUkt, L ziii. 


> See Renan: AvtrrOii, Pi 167. 
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His philosophy of emanation, drawn from Neoplatonism, 
verged towards pantheism, especially as providing a con¬ 
tinuous chain of being between God and man, which it 
was for man to span, not by asceticism, but by moral dis¬ 
cipline and by science. His psychology struck at indi¬ 
vidual immortality. His exegesis overthrew Scriptural 
religion in the traditional sense. His free dealing left 
nothing inviolable by science, philosophy, and free belief; 
and he affirmed tliat Nature is moved by principles. His 
large and encyclopedic thought nevertheless went further 
towards recognizing the permanent good in traditional be¬ 
liefs than that of other writers of his school. For example, 
he allegorized in the interest of adaptation; he claimed 
to respect the Koran, and to be a good Mussulman. He 
admitted Fatalism in a certain sense, tliough not in the 
full predestinarian sense; recognized the control of con¬ 
duct by natural laws and their continuity from the whole 
past, which he was willing to include in the Divine om¬ 
niscience. He did not even deny the possibility of revela¬ 
tion, yet interpreted it as a part of the education of mind 
on lower stages, but wholly needless to the philosophic 
mind,— and he might have added, in the ordinary sense 
impossible. His political tlieories were Platonic, and 
amidst many fantastic ideas contained protests against 
military despotism in all forms, and in fact against all 
forms of tyranny, especially that of priests. Above all, 
he claimed for woman equal breadth of capacity with man 
in all sptieres, and considered the narrow sphere to which 
she ha'i qeen confined as the real reason for her actual 
inferiority, eycn i^orzd.^ ’ 

Arabic thought lias never reached beyond the mind of 
Averroes. He surpmed up one of the largest and freest 
movements of speculative and moral progress in all his¬ 
tory. Yet in the very moment of its culmination there 
* Sm citatkaa ia Rsnan’i pp. t6i, i6ia. 
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set in the reaction which indicated that Mussulman the- 
ology could not contain, or tolerate it, and live. And the 
war upon pure rationalism fully organized against it in 
the twelfth century, no revival has followed. Everynvhere 
the Asharite and Ghazzalite reaction took possession of 
the powers of Islam, and their watchword was tlic name of 
Ghazzali’s great work, ** Destruction to the Philosophers.” 
From llagdad to Spain raged the fires of Mussulman in¬ 
quisition. Tlie great physicians, scientists, and metaphy¬ 
sicians, to whom the world owes a debt that can never be 
cancelled, were exiled, imprisoned, silenced, executed, and 
their writings destroyed, by barbarians like the Almohades 
in Spain and the later Abbasides in Iran. They deserve 
a closer recognition on our part, especially as the most 
of them were Persians, born and taught in the various 
provinces of Iran. 

Avcrrocs was but the last in that line of Mussulman 
philosophers whose writings, inspired and directed by the 
genius of. Aristotle and Plato, exerted a profound influ¬ 
ence on Persian, and afterwards on Jewish and Christian, 
tliought.^ We do not speak of such influence on the 
Arab mind, because such speculations were never suited 
to its Semitic nature; what the Arabs supplied was the 
language, which, as tlie result of the Mussulman conquests, 
became the current medium of thought in that age. The 
Aristotelians contributed very largely to this extension of 
Arabic to the higher uses of language, if they may not 
even be said to have produced it* They were earnest 
ethical preachers, men of encyclopedic science, inspired by 
the intense emphasis laid by Mahometan tradition on the 
Will, either as God or man, to a profound study Of its con¬ 
ditions, and upon the basis of human freedom. It is won¬ 
derful to note the scope of their inquiries, their aspirations 
to tlie highest subjects of speculation and the broadest 

^ Ueberwes: //iti.«/Phil., i. 40a, 403. Reaaa: Avtrrdh, p. i&t. * Ibid., p. Z74< 
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fields of application, their conscientious exploration of the 
wisdom of the past, and transmission of its best fruits to 
future study, and their laborious lives, distributing^ original 
and free methods of thought over the whole Hast. They 
were not Greek scholars; they used translations made by 
Syro-Christians of the Nestorian and Monophysitc sects, 
who contributed the raw materials of Aristotle and Plato, 
but wholly failed to add any ori^nal use of them. For 
the most part, these Nestorian-Christian translators were 
in small sympathy with Greek thought, being driven to it 
as a refuge when their sect was expelled from the Christian 
Church for hcrc.sy as to the Trinitj', — seeking in Pagan 
wisdom the light refused tliem by the Church of Christ. 
They had found employment at the courts of tlic Abbasidc 
caliphs as physicians or literary scribes, fitted to gratify 
the taste and pride of tlie Mussulman renaissance. The 
beginning of translations from Greek into Oriental tongues, 
however, began far back in the Sassanian times, in earlier 
outbreaks of Christian intolerance, when Justinian expelled 
the Greek philosophers of Athens to find hospitality at the 
Persian court.^ The schools of Nisibis, Chalci.s, and Re- 
saina, and the Monophysitc studies, prepared the way for 
the Greek renaissance. 

The accumulation of materials had tliercfore gone on 
for several centuries, and had become adequate for the 
inspiration of scholars like AlfarAbt, Alkindi, Avicenna 
(Ibn SlnA), and Avcrrocs (Ibn Roshd) ; while every suc¬ 
cessive generation revised and multiplied the versions.^ 
These men were not blind worshippers of Aristotle, how¬ 
ever profound their admiration for the great master.® 
They analyzed for themselves the ideas of Revelation 
and Philosophy in the peculiar forms in which Islam pre- 

* Utberwes, i. 40J. 

* For ilwM Arabic philoMpIicn, consult thetr lives in Franck's DteUmmain da Scittutt 
PUlMfhiqatf — " Arabes,” 8j. 

* S«e, especislly, in Franck, psssafcs from Averrolls in praise of him. 
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scntcd thcm.^ They sought to fill the void in Aristotle's 
fragmentary psychology between man and God by Platonic 
emanations, conceived after a scientific method, and by the 
doctrine of the intelligence of the spheres; and so to com¬ 
plete the unity of tlic cosmos, not for the mind only,but for 
the religious sense, — showing in this the natural instinct 
of the Mussulman for simplicity and unity.® They endeav- 
oretl to explain what he had left vague, and to reconcile 
the ethical and spiritual witli tlic philosophical side of sci¬ 
ence. This was especially manifest in their development of 
the Aristotelian theory of the two intellects, — the passive 
Reason, conversant with material forms and subject to 
change and death through them; and the active Reason, 
superior to the individual and conversant witli the Immu¬ 
table, and so remaining unchanged in itself. This higher 
Reason man can appropriate and come into conjunction 
with by patient disciplines, — moral, spiritual, and intel¬ 
lectual.^ Thus they resisted the Islamic separation of God 
and the soul, and counteracted Aristotle’s notion of a sep¬ 
arate prime Mover, the inconsistent point in his principles 
of evolution. VVe shall see how naturally this passed over 
into the pantheism of the Sufis. 

Moreover, tliey refused to accept immortality as a pos¬ 
tulate ; some of them denied its reality, preferring, as more 
consistent with their psychological data, the absorption of 
individual mind into the active Reason, which represented 
the connecting bond between God and man, and which was 
likened to tlic light, without which seeing—the passive 
reason — was impossible. Alfaribt, who died A. D. 950, 
denied this as an old wives’ tale, and asserted annihila¬ 
tion.^ Averroes accepted it, as did also Avicenna.® For 
etliical earnestness, it would be hard to find anything more 


i At&ritbt. * E«p«d»lljr ATerrog# (Fraock, p. 749), ATiewma. (Franck, p. 754). 

^ Eapedally Ibn*B&d)a (Fra^, p. 744). 

* Franck, p. PP- 7So-7Sa- 
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impressive than the teaching of Avicenna.' For encyclo¬ 
pedic scope, nothing could exceed the works of Alfarubi, 
tlie Transoxanian scholar, of whom it has been said that 
** what Faust desired to know, Alfar&bi believed himself to 
have already learned." * One thing is sure: tlie Arab phi¬ 
losophers, whatever their individual views respecting im¬ 
mortality, denied without exception tlie Christian doctrine 
of the resurrection,* and the curious orthodox Mahometan 
conception of the renewed life beyond death, as a result, 
not of actual continuance in any form, but of a new creation 
by Divine Will, restoring to life a body already reduced to 
dust.* GhazzAli's chief reproach of the ethics of the phi¬ 
losophers was that tlicy looked for no reward of viitue but 
tliat which conics here on earth in excellence itself.^ 

What made them most obnoxious to the orthodox 
worsliippers of the Kalam, or Word® (Motekallcmin, As- 
harftes, and otliers, scholastic philosophers of Islam), was 
their incessant intermeddling witli the prescriptive Islamic 
dogma of the fore-ordaining will of God. " The doctrine 
of the philosophers," says Makrlzl, the historian, “ has 
caused the most fatal evils to religion that can be con¬ 
ceived, not only increasing error, but adding an excessive 
growth of impiety."' They went very far in their criticism 
of creation by Divine Will. They raised tlic subtile but 
valid and effective objection, tliat creation at a definite 
time would imply imperfect fulfilment of Divine Will pre¬ 
vious to that time, while active manifestation is always 
essential to perfect being. Maimonides, the greatest of 
Jewish teachers, as well as of the earlier Motekallcmin, fol¬ 
lowed in the track of Christian theology, in an excessive 
zeal to establish against these philosophies the fundamen¬ 
tal or root doctrine of a monarchical Deity, —tliat of crea- 

* Fnndc, |v 755, Daiccs (PkS/»M. d. Zthd. yark., p. S4) bts given an account of his 

fannot instise on tlie “ origin of Uungs.” > Ookos, p. Sj, 

• Renan: 157. * Ibid-.p. xjS. » IWd., p. igp. 

« IbuL, pp. 104.105; Fnnck: Araifj:. t d, Sacy, quoted by Fraack, p. 84. 
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tion out of nothing; and to make this easier, this school 
adijptcd tlie expedient of atoms, as substances susceptible 
of being increased by a direct Divine act, at need, and as 
convenient units for measuring the quality of all objects. 
Not only did the Aristotelian ferment in Islam bring out 
in this way philosophical devices and tlieological refuges 
in immense variety, but it is hardly possible to find a phase 
of philosophical opinion which did not come up in some 
one of those peripatetic schools of tlic East in tlic course 
of their development 

When the orthodoxy of AsharJ and GhazzAll triumphed, 
tlie freer philosophical writings passed over to the Jewish 
schools, where their thought was preserved,^ and formed 
the basis of scholastic philosophy in mediaeval Europe, the 
formative force of Christian dialectics, and the initiation of 
the great struggle of reason with blind belief. The Jews 
were the rationalists of the Middle Ages,* especially of the 
latter half of them. Bcarers-on of the torch kindled by 
Arabic and Persian Aristotelians, they bore the brunt of a 
very natural Christian hostility to the anti-supernatural 
tendencies of that scientific school. Averroes, their chief 
philosophical master, was the chief of infidels, and so his 
name was especially connected with the imaginaiy book of 
the “ Three Impostors,” tlie bugbear of Christian ortho¬ 
doxy, held infamous as assaulting tlic tliree great positive 
religions, but which really represented the opening move¬ 
ment of free thought in the tliirtcenth century in Germany, 
in which the modem idea of comparative religious science 
took its origin.® It is not, however, our purpose to trace their 
, influence on modern freedom, and, tlirough them, of the 
Mussulman schools of tlie eleventh and twelfth centuries, 

i Sec their influence on Saedja, and Ink at IsmcH, earliett Jewish sdentiits (Dukes, p. S4). 
Sec, for Jen-lUt translation from the Arabic writers, Jost, Gtuk. d, abo for the in* 

flueiico of the Arab linKuage as the medium of trade on the Jews who visited Bosdad, Joet, U. 
S73, and (nr the slintulut imported by the Arabe, p. 173. 

• Kenan: Avtrrdit, p. 183. • Ibid,, pp. a8o, 191, and pt. li. chap, i., xiu.-xv. 
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which were in fact the representatives of the boldest ration¬ 
alism down to the seventeenth.* It is enough to sa}% that 
from tlie thirteenth to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
tlicir impulse witliin the life of Judaism alone was pro¬ 
foundly felt, and sufficiently to transmit tlie scientific spirit 
into tlie very core and fibre of civilization. But in the 
fifteenth century set in the natural reaction inevitable for 
Hebrew monotheism; and the war of rabbinical orthodo.xy 
upon natural law and rationalistic science merely repeated 
that of the Motckallemin of Islam on scientific thought. 
This result, however, was foreshadowed even in the best 
periods and freest persons of Jewish speculative history. 

The first cftect of the Arabic revival on Jewish thought 
was simply stimulative; the Motazclites of Bagdad in the 
eighth century awakened the Karaite sect to split away 
from the Talmudic Rabbins; but it was mainly on tlie 
question of the supposed necessity of tradition to supple¬ 
ment the written law.^ In the tenth century we find 
Saadja busy in reconciling human freedom with Divine 
predestination, against Karaites and Aristotelians.^ And 
even in the persons of its greatest Aristotelian representa¬ 
tives, Judaism did not and could not break from its start¬ 
ing-point in Divine Will, and so not, in the main, from tlie 
expression of that Will in a complete and written law. 
Their conclusions were always in the interest of Scripture 
and Jahveh. They endeavored to resume the whole past 
of human thought, and bring its scientific results to illus¬ 
trate, explain, and justify the doctrines of Creation, Provi¬ 
dence, Revelation. Their offence to orthodoxy was that 
they made Nature and science the ground of these doc¬ 
trines, instead of a direct and arbitrary supernatural Power. 
Thus the constructive philosophy of Avicebron* sought 

^ See Renan’s thoroush account oi this (Averrelti), 

. * Jest, ii. 394-301. I Ibid. 

L * A Spanish Jew of the eleventh centuty: author of the yiftt, a most infioential 

" work in fomiof the minds of the great Christian scholastics. Until the recent reeearchee of 

I 
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to combine Aristotelian psychology with the doctrines of 
Platonic emanation and Alexandrian mysticism into one 
conception of the universe as tlie unity of a supreme Sub-_ 
stance and a supreme Form, of which all special substances 
and forms were but transient expressions. But even he 
saved himself from pantheism by introducing, somewhat 
mechanically, into his system the Jewish conception of a 
supreme Will, who, as Creator and Mover, mediates be¬ 
tween the unity and the diversity, God and the world; ^ 
a conception which cannot be reconciled with emanation, 
yet was indispensable to his Jahvistic instinct. Yet witli 
all his endeavors to reconcile the necessary movement of 
universal laws with a personal Will, tliis pupil of the Ara¬ 
bic and Greek schools was recognized under every disguise 
as an enemy of the Bible and its revealed God.'** 

Another great disciple of Averrocs, Maimonides,^ — the 
encyclopedic master of Jewish learning and thought, and 
to the present day its most honored secular head, — repre¬ 
sented the like conciliatory tendencies, and his freedom 
received similar treatment, if not in his day, yet as soon 
as it was understood. In his immortal work, the “ Guide 
of the I^st,” it was his purpose to save those whom 
rationalistic negations and mystic abstractions had left 
floating without anchorage, by reconciling apparent con¬ 
tradictions in a higher synthesis, — reason witli faith, sci¬ 
ence with religion, the God of the philosopher with the 
God of the Hebrew believer. This he attempted to do by 
allegorical and ideal interpretations of the Bible; by natu¬ 
ralistic vic^vs of its miracles, and spiritualization of its Jah¬ 
vistic Will; * by combining an Alexandrian dialectic of 
the Infinite, reaching up into pure impersonality, with full 


Monk, identifying him with Hm Gebirol, a well-known writer of that Ume in variooa depart- 
menu, nothing was known of him, oare hi* great authority and hit reputation as a pagan 


cationaiiit. Pranck; Dictunary, pp. uy-tyt. 
* Franck: ^(ttdes OrUnt., pp. sy 5 » 37 ®- 
■ Cordova, twelfth ccotory. 


* Ibid., p. 380. 

* Franck; iktvdt* Oritutalth p. 3 * 9 - 
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acceptance of a personal Providence and a scif-conscious 
creative God.^ lie takes up into his broad current the 
manifold streams tliat descended through his Arabian and 
Persian masters; and all tlie wealth of learning and prac¬ 
tical wisdom inherited by his century is laid by him at the 
feet of Jewish monotheism. Of course the prodigious 
task was in many respects a failure; in others, it asserted 
a philosophical science far beyond anytliing of which 
Jewish monarchism was capable. Put there is something 
sublime in tlie loyalty of the ill-sustained scholar to his 
idea, tlirough every discouragement and distraction, 
through exile and disappointment and the wild caprices 
of despotic power, which makes him a noble type of the 
heroic endurance and faith of his race. The freedom and 
sense wth which he develops tlie elements of Aristotelian 
and Hebrew ethics into far clearer and more humane 
principles of practical conduct than either of his earlier 
masters,* is equally remarkable. He teaches that sacri¬ 
fices, especially of animals, arc idolatry, and only permitted 
as a transition to higher methods of worship. He defines 
prophecy itself by natural laws, and as a genius for self- 
sacrifice and truth.* He dissipates the theological .super¬ 
stitions that g^ew from a physical theory of the future life, 
and does not dogmatize upon the resurrection of the body, 
or those details that made the immortality of the soul a 
reality to his people. * 

Maimonides is, in fact, the extreme point in pure science 
to which the purely Hebrew conception of Jahveh and his 
revealed Will has ever been stretched. He turn.s the 
searching probe of natural light upon the literature and 
faith of his people, to bring order and form and recon¬ 
ciliation into its vast and formless mass of mingled wisdom 

* Franck; Etttdn OritnUtla. p, S 49 - Renan: AvtrrtUt, p. 179. 

* Franck: OritniaUt, pp. 3JS-337* • Ibid, p, 3S&. 

* See Geiger: GticA. d. yud., ilL 3. 
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and superstition, of Scripture tradition and reason. In 
many respects, though not in consistency or in pure con¬ 
centration upon ideas, he is a true predecessor of Spinoza, 
following in large degree the same ideal guidance of unity 
and deity which personal monotheism alone, as a crude 
preliminar>^ rendered possible, but to which it also sought 
in bc>th cases to set limits, thus revealing its own logical 
imperfections. Monotheism was more or less successful 
in imposing upon Mnimonides these bounds; and its auto¬ 
cratic element waged as bitter a war upon the naturalism 
which it detected as penetrating his whole system, as was 
that which afterwards drove Spinoza from the synagogue 
with the ravings of barbarian hate. His authority, at first 
carrjdng all before it,^ by reason of his conciliatory attitude 
towartls the Jewish scriptures and tlie substance of their 
theology, soon struck against their supernaturalism and 
the pride of Hebrew religious monopoly;* and the strife 
divided the Jewish world. The works of the great free- 
tliinker were burned by the joint intolerance of Christian 
monks and Jewish rabbins in France, though with the 
effect of rousing a reaction by tlie more liberal schools, 
which went nearly to similar excesses; and when the 
combatants rested, though Maimonides had not been sup¬ 
pressed, the great dogmas of Creation, Bible revelation, and 
miracle, — all that was logically deduciblc from the rights 
of Jahvistic Will, that indispensable centre of Judaism,— 
remained in substantial possession of the field. Only by 
the progre.ss of secular tliought has the greatness of 
Maimonides been fully recognized; and Judaism has found 
its chief glory in this its noblest mediator with scientific 
freedom and natural religion.® 

Even the mystical Cabala, originating in the twelfth 
century in the longing of the more emotional class of 

* Jo«t, iii. aj-as. ... 

• Se«, especaUy, the hufoage of Judi Alfachar, Geiger, iB- 47, * Geiger, hi. 42. 
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minds to escape the cold processes of the philosophers, 
and to follow the imagination through ascending spheres 
into tlic vast abyss of pure impersonal being, without will, 
desire, or action, — using for tliat purpose all lliblical, 
Talmudic, and rationalistic writings, — never threw off the 
main doctrines that flow from the personality of tlic He¬ 
brew God, but invested it witli the mystery of numbers 
and names, permutations of letters, and divisions of being; 
so that indirectly and in successive impulses it produces 
every effect possibly falling witliin the sphere of perfect 
Will, through not one intelligence, but ten Stf/drof/i^ un¬ 
til in its later form we find it in the hands of Tico della 
Miraiidola in llic sixteenth century, claimed :ls a great 
organon of Christian faith, and proving the Trinit)% the 
Incarnation, the divinity of Christ, the Atonement, and the 
whole creed of tlic ortliodox fathers.' 

From the later forms of Grajco-Semitic philosophy, we 
turn back to an earlier phenomenon of equal interest in 
illustrating the warfare of theological monarchism against 
scientific freedom. After the sharp Motazelite controver¬ 
sies on predestination, the eternity of the Koran, and the 
Divine attributes, came a more constructive protest, eclec¬ 
tic, interpretative, devotional, humane. In tlic tenth cen¬ 
tury the “Brothers of Purity," a mystico-scicntific and 
eclectic school, arose at tliat old intellectual centre, Basra 
on the Euphrates, the gymnasium of Greek and Buddhist 
and Hindu, where the Motazelitcs had originated, in the 
school of Hasan, at the close of the first century of the 
Hegira, two hundred years before. It was tlic fruit of an 
intermixture of Aristotelian with free Mussulman and per¬ 
haps Christian speculation, on the Perso-Aryan basis of 
independent science. It was two centuries earlier than 
Averroes, and probably owed less to the disciples of Aris¬ 
totle than it lent them. The Moslem regards it as wholly 

> See Gi’nebuis: The KaUaJakf p. 124.^ 
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c>:tm-Islam. As Sprcngcr well suggests, it is hardly proper 
to call it .Arabian,' — the leading writers to whom it appeals 
being almost all of them of Persian extraction, though of 
Mussulman training; and its nature being so purely scien¬ 
tific as to lift it out of the sphere of the Arabian mind. 
The names of its members, with very few exceptions, have 
perished; as if history was in sympathy with their abso- 
luleh’ disinterested spirit, the taic spirit of science. It was 
one of the noblest cflTorts in Universal Religion or Free 
Science ever made in human history. Its practical ear¬ 
nestness and devotion issued in the production of an 
encyclopedia in fifty-one chapters, “IkhwAn al-^af4,” an 
earlier llaconian ** De Augmentis Scientiarum,” covering 
all the science known to the time and indicating its needs, 
under direction of Neoplatonic theology and Aristotelian 
cosmology. The whole past struggle of orthodoxy with 
free inquiry was its preparatory school. Its method is the 
most tlioroughly scientific known to the time, wholly in¬ 
dependent of the Koran, and often contradictory of it; 
reaching indeed into regions where only mystical abstrac¬ 
tions and thcosophic subtleties were attainable. Concilia¬ 
tory and catholic to the last degree, these writers never 
.shrank from maintaining the rights of reason in every pos¬ 
sible branch of human inquiry. In none did they fall back 
upon a point of departure in the dogmas of Islam. In 
their own language they were “ opposed to no form of 
science, avoided no book, cherished no partisan prejudice 
towards any doctrinal system; but embraced in one 
scheme all without exception, visible and invisible, unit¬ 
ing the whole body of sciences.”* There is preserved, 
in the Talmud, one of their sentences: “Whoever with- 

* Ztiltckr. d. DtMttek. Morttnt. GtMUuk^ xxx. jjs, Mi. 

* Sec FlttRcl {ZtiUckr. d. DmUeh. Mergtnt. GtuUtck^ xiiL trho bat folly ana¬ 
lyzed lliU lillle known bul moM iignificaot eocydop«dia; while a full expocilloo of it* 
^floaopliy ha* been »iven by Dieterid (ZridcAr. d. DnOxA. MorstnL GtstUtek^ 

S 77 )* 
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holds science from those wlio arc worthy of it, rubs 
them/’ ^ 

They combined the Platonic and Aristotelian methods 
of tracing all things up to Deity, and evolving all things 
from Deity, — the deductive and inductive, mystical and 
scientific* Minutely analyzing every law, process, and 
form, under four main divisions, — mathcmatico-philo- 
sophical, physical, spiritual, divine, — tliey led back the 
cosmos to primal unity (to &/), whence emanations de¬ 
scend, according to curious numericnl laws, in graded 
harmony, after the Pj'thagorean example, but on an origi¬ 
nal plan. In this evolution the chesses of substances in¬ 
crease in numerical complexity of elements up to the 
number nine. In a psychological point of view, from the 
absolute Iking, the primal ground of things, flows Kea.son; 
from Reason, the all-penetrating and all-moving Soul of 
things; from this, the abstract material of forms, not, as 
with the Gnostics or Platonists, matter as negation and evil, 
but as the lowest emanation,— so far a pretty consistent 
Pantheism, fertile in* subsequent special schools of this 
nature. Their ingenious and fantastic system of cosmol¬ 
ogy was at least so far reasonable as to rest on the perfec¬ 
tion of the orbed or rounded form. Their idea of an inner 
substance for mind and matter saved their science from 
becoming, as modern science is becoming, a mere watch¬ 
ing and scoring of flowing phenomenal details.® The 
emotional Arab found this speculative penetration and c.x- 
altation apart from the purpose of life, and, however stim¬ 
ulating, thoroughly tiresome and unproductive. “ They 
weave a thin robe,” he said; "hover over but do not 
grasp things, reach out after the impossible.” ^ Such were 

* Dukcc PkiUt. d, Ztknl, Jakrk., p. ii. 

» Utberweg, L 41a. Dieurid {Zeiittkr. d. Dtmittk. Mtrfnl. GtuHtek., wod. ijo). 

* Di«t«rid giren a paMafc from Tkt TkMhgj ^ ArisUtU to the mw ofl^t {ZtUtekr. 
d. Dtuittk, kfergtnJ. Ctttlltfk.,x»x\. la). 

^ Fluset {ZtiUckr. <L JJnttck. Morgtnl. Gtt^bek., xiii. s6). 
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the conceptions of that desert people who, in spite of 
themselves, were made to prepare the highways of science, 
and to impart to spheres of thought which they could not 
understand that ardor and courage which tliey had brought 
to bear tm conquest and on faitli. They did here great in¬ 
justice to the Brothers, who differed from tlie other syste- 
matizers of their time in making scientific knowledge, witli 
a view io practical helpfulness, the foundation of tlieir work, 
not mere tlieosophy or contemplation; and they began witli 
what is nearest, not with the remote and unknown. 

The anthropology of the Brothers was based on tlie 
Socratic principle of self-study; ^ and then the human 
world was seen as an inseparable part of the infinite sys¬ 
tem of Nature. “ It would be a shame to pretend knowl¬ 
edge of the true being of tilings, but to know nothing of 
our own.” Man was a microcosm ; a fact which they sym¬ 
bolized by a tree, with its boughs, trunk, and roots; by a 
race, with its tribes, families, and houses; by a law, with 
its articles, clauses, forms of obedience and faith; by the 
workslnqi, with its tools and processes; by a castle, with 
its chambers, halls, and furniture; by a city, with its mani¬ 
fold life; by a king, with his complicated state.^ Of evil 
they perhaps wisely forbore to attempt a philosophic so¬ 
lution; deriving it neither from matter nor from mind, 
but recognizing its actual partition of animals, souls, and 
spirits with good; while the body is discerned to be for 
some a prison, for others a pathway of light Yet in this 
world of finitcnc.ss, of birth and death, every soul is under 
severe limits; which, however, do not forbid it to find its 
r way to bliss, especially as aided by prophetic men and by 
messages from higher spheres. The future has its heaven 
and hell, and its judgment-day, after seven millennial 
periods, when the All-Soul shall weigh all conduct in real 


* Th1rtf-«cond Tmtue. 

» Dictend {Z0ittehr. d. DtttUch. MtrttnL GntlUik., xv. 607). 
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and impartial scales.' In all this partially traditional be¬ 
lief the main and distinctive point is, that it is conceived 
as under strict la\vs of order and development, the theory 
of which is of the most inclusive character. In their 
personal and literary sources of knowledge they include 
philosophers,— especially Greek,—prophets, and religious 
teachers,* writers on natural science, and sacred books. 
I bn Raha, their chief writer, when asked to what school he 
belonged, replied, “ To none.” * The breadth and geniality 
of their interest in tlie relation of the brute to the human 
world is shown in the beautiful romance of “ The Strife 
of Men and Beasts” as to superior uses, before a judge. 
This constituted the fifty-first treatise. 

But no source is equal to that of the soul itself, w'hcn in 
harmony with tliat which it seeks. “If one knows not 
what is godlike, he cannot know God.” * ** The soul wth- 
drawn from sense, and calm, rises into the highest sphere 
and finds its rich reward.”^ Sentences like these show 
mystic, perhaps Buddhistic, relations. Otliers seem taken 
from the golden verses of Pythagoras. Some of a mystic 
tendency are ascribed to Aristotle and quoted as his “ The¬ 
ology,”— probably a spurious work, yet familiar to Jewish 
and Persian students; ® said to have been translated for Al- 
kindi out of Greek by a Christian, one hundred years be¬ 
fore the “Brothers of Purity;” the Brothers themselves 
cherished a profound veneration for Aristotle as penetrat¬ 
ing in bodiless form the w'hole invisible world. In Mai- 
monides in the twelfth century we find the same principles; 
so that, as Dieterici says, we stand, as it were, at tlic first 
morning glow on a great comb of oceanic waves.^ A pro- 

* DiMerici (ZeitteAr. d. Dndtek iUrgtnl. CettUtek., xr. 614.) 

* According to Sprengcr, with npecial cocdialitjr toemrdt Jesai. ZtiUckr. d, Dtutsch 
iftr£r»tj. CtifOstk., xxx. jja. 

* Flugel {^itukr. d. Dttdttk. M0rgtnl. GettUsek., xtli. 

. * Duke*, p. 14. Thi* ii tekeo from Aristotle. • IbuL, p. 15. • , p. 17. 

* Zeitsekr, d DttUtek- M»rg»nL GtuUttk., irrri. n,. 
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found conception of the unity and harmony of tlic universe 
thus runs through tlic thought of the ages in a definite 
series. Out of this came the impulse to Scholasticism; in 
it is the battle of Nominalism and Realism fought out 
before it came up in the Christian world;' in it is the 
opening of modern scicncei all mediated by the Ara- 
bian schools. 

That which gives the Brotliers the most interest for us, 
however, is the supreme place which they accorded to 
the ethical clement. Men have diverse po'vcrs and limita¬ 
tions, both in their faculties for reaching trutli and in their 
out^vard means of cultivating what tliey have; but tliere 
was no diflfcrcnce as to the claim of brotlierhood among 
them: one heart and one aim was the motto of the whole 
movement, while envy and ill-will were absolutely re¬ 
nounced. Moral gifts were esteemed higher than intel¬ 
lectual; and religious insight and trust, strcngtli of soul 
tlirough the disciplines of sacrifice and mastery of the 
senses, were highest of all. Faith without works, knowing 
without doing, were vain. In short, their earnest recog¬ 
nition, amidst the war of sects and creeds, of the demands 
of thoughtful, intelligent, and right-minded persons for 
personal sympathy, and their desire to put foundations 
for clear, free thinking, for trustful, helpful living, under 
the feet of mankind, is a crown of universal religion, 
which only waits to be seen by our age, to receive its 
highest homage. 

Of course in such a semi-barbarous epoch, political and 
social, and in an Oriental monarchy, their movement was 
more or less esoteric and secret, though by no means 
wholly so. Probably more for tlic purpose of strengthen¬ 
ing the bonds of friendship and securing practical fur¬ 
therance than from anything exclusive in ^eir spirit, they 
pursued the method of propagating the society by branches 

Dieterici (Ztitukr. d. DtuUtk. Mmrgttd. CettlUck., xxxi. p. ii6). 
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in every city of tlie empire which could supply a nucleus 
of thoughtful persons, wherein scientific and social prob¬ 
lems were discussed, and literary work done.* At Hagdad 
especially they were much talked of. Their pledge, as 
given by Al Mukadassi,was to complete and perfect friend¬ 
ship in tlie cause of truth; to make the end of their in¬ 
quiries consist in the purification of their thoughts and 
lives tlirough philosophy and mutual help. 

But with all its tendencies to mystical and even panthe¬ 
istic science, this great school of Gra:co-Aryan philosophy 
remains within the charmed circle of Semitic monotheistic 
Will. At tlie root of all tlie emanations is a personal 
Creator,'whose volition is the ground of the my.stic num¬ 
bers and of the immanent soul.- In this they arc distin¬ 
guished from the later Sufis. The all-conscious Will creates 
all, though unlike all,® out of his positive purpose. To 
meet this demand of absolutist Will, they modified the 
pantheistic tendencies which we have described. But 
their pursuit of pure science, with ardent faith in univer¬ 
sal law in place of arbitrary will, was sufficient. Their 
encyclopjedia was burned at Bagdad in the twelfth century 
by order of the caliph Mostanjid.* The reaction prepared 
by Ghazz&l! and Asharl led to the persecution of philos¬ 
ophy in all parts of Islam. 

Yet this orthodo.x revival itself could not escape the 
powerful influence of the Aryan science, whose full light 
it could not bear. It shows a stamp of mystical and even 
pantheistic freedom, which does not belong to Koranic 
theism, and was necessitated by the goads of science. 
The “ AkhlAk-i-Jal41y,” a “ compend of the practical phi¬ 
losophy of the Mahometan people," ® representing the tra- 

* Flagd, p. iS. 

* Diaterid {^Uschr. d. Dttit$ek. MargtnL Gtutttck^ jcy. 585, 557)1 

* Ibid., XT. 605, 

* Sea Mohl: Vingt-atft Anxd*^tud*t Orittii,, IL 338. 

■ PabliatMd ortcinaQy at time of ukiog Conataotiooplc. TnmtUted by W. F. Tborapaoo, 
Eaq., OrieDtal Food Seriaa. 
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ditional opinions of the orthodox schools of Islam, shows 
cv'cryulicrc tlic deepest traces of the influence in question i 
and not the least by claiming that the very philosophy 
which had caused the free-thinking Grajco-Persian schools 
to be cast out as heretics was derived from Semitic 
sources. 

nic jpird’ncr’s beauty is not of himself; 

His hue the rose’s, .and his form the inlm’s.” 

On this account, it pretends that the later Moslem philo¬ 
sophers had withdrawn all respect from the dogmas and 
books of tlic pagans.^ It rises to an exalted praise of con- 
templcition in a truly Platonic spirit, — the worship of per¬ 
fect truth, beauty, and eternal mystery.^ This spirit is not 
only put into the mouth of Aristotle himself, without the 
slightest reason, but made the ground of a parallel between 
the Greek frec-tliinkcrs and the teachings of the Koran, 
and even the Sunna.® ** The greatest fathers of mysticism 
and investigation” arc alike adduced to prove that the 
supreme intelligence, “ called the Mahometan spirit,” com¬ 
prehends in itself all that is, “ as the seed contains the 
branches, leaves, and fruit.”* Even Ghazz^lPs stringent 
orthodoxy was far from the bald will-worship of the Koran, 
and, bitter as he was towards the free-thinkers, was itself so 
hcretic.al to the Spanish schools that his great work against 
philosophy was burned with those of his opponents. Both 
of the great representatives of triumphant orthodoxy are 
found to have given up tlic old idea of tlie eternity of the 
letters and sounds of Scripture, replacing that idea by a 
symbolizing and idealizing process, in order to reach the 
inmost idea of the Koran, as its eternal part, thus practi¬ 
cally giving up the historical field.® By means of such 
partial accommodations to the free thought of the Per- 

a Ibid., p. 3SS> * $57* 

* Scfi Knmer: fftrrtcA. Idttn^ p. 349. 


^ AkUAM-i-yaiAlj^, p. 139. 
‘ Ibid., p. 359. 
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sian mind, the orthodox’schools won sufficient hold on 
the popular instincts of Islam to second tlic acquisition 
of political and military force in support of their war on 
free scientific thought Their theology was the precise 
spiritual analogue of the political absolutism of the Abba- 
side caliphate, from which it proved at last inseparable. 
It is true that for the most part the earlier Abbasides were 
indifferent in religion, and, being the product of tlic Per¬ 
sian Shiite against the old Arab party, disposed to favor 
the philosophic schools. A1 MamAn (a.d. 813 to 833 ) was 
a decided free-thinker, most friendly to Greek philosophy, 
and opposed to orthodox views of tlie Koran. Under the 
eye of A1 Rashid, sects of free-thinkers spread through 
Islam. Nevertheless, none of tlicse princes was an intel¬ 
ligent promoter of broad and scientific thought They 
were wthout exception prone to persecution in some 
form; yet A1 Mamdn said, “If it were known how I 
delight in pardoning, all who have offended me would 
come and confess their crimes.” * The glory that shone 
around the brows of the legendary caliph, Harftn A1 Ra¬ 
shid, has sadly faded; and he stands the convicted type of 
a cruel, unprincipled tyrant History has nothing to show 
more atrocious than his massacre of tlic great official fam¬ 
ily of the Barmecides, to whose virtues his reign is really 
indebted for all that has made it immortal.* Ibn Khaldfin, 
in his “Prolegomena,” defended A 1 Rashid, saying that the 
Barmecides were taking all his power from him. During 
the reigns of these monarchs the four great orthodox sects 
were founded and flourishing. Patronage of free tliought 
was really due to their viziers, men for the most part of 
Persian birth and of remarkable ability.® In truth, so 

» Dmjt : L'HUitin dt Plthxmuiiu, chap. vfii. See alto Al Mofisattr’t pica for mercy 
to the fallen. 

» See Palmei'tZyr rfll»r0un Ai JtauJkiUtSaoy, and WLel: GaeA d, Ckaliftn,’d. 139} 
Bra on, pu ji 3 . 

* DMyi L'Hutpirt, etc 
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prodigious was the impulse given to intellectual activity 
by the commingling of Persian freedom with Islamic zeal 
and passion, that from the eighth to the tcntli century 
tlie spectacle it presented in the Kast was perhaps un¬ 
exampled in history. Orthodoxy was stung into prodi¬ 
gious efforts for collecting the Mussulman traditions and 
disseminating the true faith among tlic multitudes, with 
the aid of colleges, Ulemas, and public sessions. Ibn 
Abdullah Mohammed, surnamed from his birthplace Bok- 
hurt, — who spent as much labor in collecting the tra¬ 
ditions of the Mahometan faith as Firdds! spent in gath¬ 
ering the legends of the old Iranian, till they amounted 
to 600,000, restoring from his memory the text of all 
compilers, and carefully separating tlie chaff from the 
wheat till he had reduced them to 7,275, which he set 
forth as the genuine body of the oldest truth, the fruit of 
thirty-two years of toil and of travel over the whole domain 
of Islam, — found a host of eager hearers wherever he ap¬ 
peared. He had lectured at Bagdad and Basra when a 
beardless youth to 20,000 scholars, and at a period “ when 
in Christian Europe most people could not write their own 
names.” ^ Evcr>'^vhere schools and colleges for instruction 
in the faith were established; poor students were sup¬ 
ported, libraries endowed and filled with books. His work 
on Mahometanism was encyclopedic; covered every pos¬ 
sible divi.sion of faith, conduct, civil and ecclesiastical law, 
religious rites, and secular occupations, — the origins, the 
cxegctics, the dogmatics of Islam. Devoutly orthodox as 
he was, in that age of polemics he did not escape the 
charge of heresy, and was driven at last out of Bokhara, 
his native city, to die at Samarkand in the year 256 of 
the Hegira.® It must have been fearfully fascinating for 
the people to hear from his stores of tradition how the 

* Kremer: Htrrsek. Idten, p. 453. 

* Hammer'Purfiun lui an abstract of his work*. 
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believers, passing into the prison of final judgment to learn 
their need of an intercessor, try all the prophets in vain till 
they come to Mahomet, who alone has power with the 
Almighty to save his elect, while tlic rest must burn for¬ 
ever. 

Again, there was comfort in being told, on the same au¬ 
thority, that God would save all who had faith equal to a 
dinar's weight, or even to a grain of dust; and of his draw¬ 
ing out of hell those whose skins had been scorched, to 
cool them in the streams of Paradise, so that they bloom 
like sweet wild plants, and without merit of their own arc 
called the ransomed of tlic All-Merciful.^ So similar in 
all ages and faiths is the capricious thcolog}' of a divine 
monarchical Will. Bokh 4 ri was as much of an enthusi¬ 
ast for orthodo.x culture and for a faitli whose idea was 
mighty within him from the whole impulse of his age to 
religious study, as Firdfist’s faith in himself was mighty 
from the pure Iranian genius of a much more human and 
heroic Will. These two contemporaries of eastern Iran 
represent admirably the contending elements of tliat grand 
ferment of the free human and the monarchic divine which 
covered Iran witlr wonderful intellectual productivity in 
all classes of the people in that age. A cla.ss of lawyers 
and exegetists then arose whose subtile hair-splitting and 
casuistry resemble the doings of Hebrew Talmudists and 
Christian Scholastics, and run down into the writing of vol¬ 
umes on the Prophet's slipper.* True, too, is it that the 
Mongol Turkish literature of Transdxania, of Samarkand, 
Bokhara, and Merv, was almost exclusively of a theologi¬ 
cal and scholastic character, while the free south-Persian 
mind expanded in more secular and scientific fields. The 
command of the traditional theology over the ignorant 
multitude, and its natural affinity with the political system 

* Krebl d. Dttdtek. MtrztnL GtultKk.y hr. i-$*). 

* iCnme, p, 179, 
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of Islam, gave immense advantage to the orthodox schol¬ 
ars and their supporters, the Ulemas. The consequent 
sway and swing of blind faith and prescriptive creed pro¬ 
duced their usual effect, — a mixture of hypocrisy and 
devotion. The writings of tlie best teachers abound in 
denunciations of the Pharisaical pretences of humility, and 
of the ostentatious patronage of religion, which corrupted 
the church of the Prophet, — the falling away of the rulers 
from that democracy and that self-surrender which ren¬ 
dered the earlier caliphs indistinguishable from the mean¬ 
est of their subjects.^ Still, it remains true that the history 
of the great controversies of which Iran was the tlieatrc 
down to the twelfth century, prove a productivity and an 
ardor in the Mussulman mind as wonderful as those in the 
mind of any other race which has been swayed by a posi¬ 
tive religion in the history of mankind. Islam has made 
good its faith in its own Prophet's maxim, “ The ink of 
the wise is more precious than the blood of the martyrs.” 
It has echoed tlirough centuries his cry for the Koran, 
“Blessed be God, who hath taught mankind the use of 
the pen! ” It has followed his example in placing men 
of science second only to prophets. Narrow as its reli¬ 
gious creed was, especially during the Mongol period, 
it could not shut out the Greek scientist or the Persian 
free-thinker from southern Iran. No religion has ever 
shown such a multitude of sects; it even serves to make 
up for tlic baldness of its own monotheism by an instinc¬ 
tive yearning to include within its unity the thoughts of all 
thinkers and the faiths of all believers. It has the same 
drift in later times. Akbar ShAh, Ismatl, and NAdir ShAh, 
all sought to found a universal religion by mingling Chris¬ 
tianity, Judaism, Islam, and Buddhism. Driven up into the 
speculative height of theological discussion, three quarters 
of its immense literature of from twenty to thirty thousand 


* RrenMr, p. 4S4-437, eapecistly GbaxtAll. 
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works* were of scholastic import; and its contributions 
to natural philosophy have, in comparison with what has 
followed since the revival of science and letters in modern 
times, a meagre interest. Yet for the positive sciences 
these Mussulman debaters were far more effective fore¬ 
runners than tlieir Christian contemporaries;^ far readier 
also, and earlier to accept the stimulus of Greek studies 
of Nature. How it happened that after the twelfth cen¬ 
tury this ardor for mixed speculation ceased, and Islam’s 
intellectual work seemed to be done, is a question that is 
not more naturally asked than it is easily answered. 

^ Spreofer [ZeiltcAr. J. DtiHuk. MttrftMl. GruffuA., nxii. a). 

* The s'catett AnUian philoMoplien wrote ci>cydn|wJic wiirka, — MaiTidi, IhikhSri, 
Ghaixilli: M&iAdi, a great and philosophic wrUer on iuriepnidcnce in the ninth con* 
tory; Y&cdt, prince of geugraphen^ twelfth century {^eiitcAr. d. DfmtKh. McrgtiiL 
Gtttllstk., xviiL 397}; SharwUni, biunrian of tlte sect*, thirteenth century; I bn KlLikKin, 
(ourteenih centary, most liberal aud truly identific of all the writers of hia race, a true liii- 
torical thinker, who has becti called by hlohl the hlontesquieu of Islam (MoJtl, ii. 6>r]( 
Ibn BatOta, fourteenth century, traveller, envoy in Eerope, Asia, Africa, for twenty-five years: 
Al Makklrl, author of an excellent histaty of the Moorbh dynasties of S]iain, ■cventccoth cen¬ 
tury. Theae are bet a few of the moot important names. The first academy of scieocc in the 
Middk Ages was that of the Saracens at Toledo, in Spun (see Haouner-PuT|e«tall: Ldfrulur- 
ffteAieAit, i. Ixt!). The free univenity at Cairo, the House of >Visdam, in the eleventh cen- 
lury, anticipated Bacon's ideal srith a fact. The ** Brothera of Parity* esuLlished the most 
remarkable initiiution for the cultivation of seteooe previous to modem times. .See, for full 
aocsmnt of Mumolman literature and progress in outline, Hammer-Puigstan, t. facL Never 
were there more dOigent collectors of books than the Mahometan sdtolars ami aultans. (.See 
Mmmry in Hammer-PurgitaD, i, Ixtd, and facxiL) The library of Al Wdkidl. ninth century, 
rerprired one hostdred and twenty camels, with six htmdred chests, to carry it from Bagdad to 
b^rond the Tfgns (Purgstall, i. IxvO. Pargstall's immense phn for the hittory of Mahometan 
•dence Is little known to ichotars. It was to be preceded by twelve qnarto volumes of the 
literature of the Arabs, btographical ai>d selective, with transhttions into German blank verae. 
UnloTtuoalely it was not begun uTl hb aeventy.«ixth year. Thb great sertea was printed for 
seven years at the rate of one volume a yeu, ertding only srith hb deuh (Mohl; Vingi-te^ 
Aar, etc). He enumerates five thousand two hundred and eighteen writers dosm to the 
eleventh ontory Gbi<L, 139), before sresiern Europe had aocomplbhed anythlig; appnvtl- 
tnstdy equivalent to their work. The Saraceiu tBug1)t the pendulnm as a measure off time, 
^ a crude form of the telegraph also; introduced the manufacture of eilk and of cotton into 
S^n, esmsb and earrier-pigeona Into Sicily, the art of enamelling steel, naiian.il police, tax¬ 
ation and public libraries, paper and gunpowder; and everywhere laid the foundation of 
P^ubr education in achoob, academies, and ooUegca (Crichton: AraAia, xiSX They taught 
agricutture as a Koranic doty. 

Two of the marveb of literatum inipiredby aniveraaKtyof sympathy were the Ayfn Akbery, 
or Ii^totes of Akbor, and the Dabiudn, written half a century afterwa^ by Mohain-Fint 
to foDow up lU noble conception, and whose wide demonttration of the retigione of the world 
maxims, •* The leaves of God’s book are the religioas perauaslons," 
and The time at a prophet b a univetial tima, and hath neither before nor after, ai the Loid 
had neither naorn nor eve *’ (chap. xiL). 
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The first reason was the triumph of orthodoxy over free 
thought, in the twelfth century, which we have already 
seen to have been involved in tlic cardinal principle of 
Mussulman theology, — the ultimate sovereignty of pure 
Will. To that sovereignty morality, reason, law, inquiry, 
were all subordinate; and it finally subjugated them all, 
and there has been no revival. Islam has had no priestly 
hierarchy to silence tliought, so that there has always been 
a comparative license in teaching, which tlie natural scep¬ 
ticism of tlie Arab, the subtile intellect of the Persian, and 
the practical secularism of the Greek have kept alive, till 
they leavened with doubt or indifference, or stimulated to 
incessant self-assertion, tlie numerous commingled races 
of Iran. Doubtless this disintegrating work would have 
gone on towards a successful demand for unity on the 
large ground of positive studies, but for the constant re¬ 
pressive force of a supcrnaturalistic theology of Will, — 
especially with the Mongol races when they swept over 
Iran, — which diverted tlie thinker into the line of dog¬ 
matic subtleties, just as the same thing had been done 
by Christianity, centuries before, from similar causes, and 
by Judaism in Rabbinical days. 

The second reason was the despotic politics of Islam, 
which were moulded on the tlteology of Islam, and in¬ 
sensibly became its practical servant or instrument Kcrd- 
mat All, in a letter to Sprengcr, wrote: “The scholars of 
Islam have followed the rod of despots, and spent all their 
time in developing new subtleties.” ^ Thinkers who must 
exhaust themselves on abstractions, and cannot put their 
thought into institutions on the solid earth, cannot accom¬ 
plish progress. The confusion of the theological witli the 
political law was the great obstacle to reform, and continues 

* Sc« the {oTtniilaries of calipht preaaribing (he aboolnie euboiiaiion of them to their 
oAcuk, eiMl giving the aathoritjr of a Christian Neetoiian bishop^ Kremer d. 

DettUth. AUrftHt- Gtulltck^ jootlL i8). 
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to be so; the power of the Ulemas to resist it has always 
supported itself on the authority of the State, and wrought 
by influencing and governing it. In Iran, despotic Ma¬ 
hometan opposition to this embodiment of tliought in 
action, this nerve-energy that flashes from brain to hand, 
was so contrary to the whole stress of intellectual organiza¬ 
tion, that it demoralized the w'holc national mind, and for 
a time, at least, reduced its fires to smouldering ashes. 

To understand the relations of Mussulman royalty to 
religious and intellectual freedom, we must note the influ¬ 
ence of the conquest of Persia on the Arab mind. When 
tlie invaders took tlic capital city of Khosrfi, they did not 
know the value of the booty. Some otTered to exchange 
gold for silver, and others mistook camphor for sulphur. 
They came like swarms of half-stan'cd locusts to devour 
the land. They were banditti of the desert, with no culture 
but the inspiration of the clan, and the thirst for individual 
glory and reward. Their conquests were of the nature of 
an emigration of clans. The only idea of government in 
these tribes was the leadership of age and valor, as repre¬ 
sented in the sheikh, with a natural mixture of hereditary 
respect On tlie death of Mahomet they broke into re- 
bellion.i Islam really came on the world like a fierce 
descent of desert clans on their foes. Khilcd was a thun¬ 
derbolt of destruction upon it; yet he it was that made 
Islam conqueror, and saved it from disintegrating. Ma¬ 
homet’s ideal of government was just to send his gov¬ 
ernors through Arabia to establish Islam, and then to 
collect tributes from the poor, in camels and sheep, also 
as plunder to meet the expenses of his campaign.* 
Wrought to fanatical passion by the feeling that the eye 
of Allah was on every one of his chosen warriors, and 
that “Paradise was under the shadow of swords,*’ they 
were ill suited to reconstruct and administer the affairs of 

• OdeJey r HUitry »/tk4 Snraetmt, p. si^. 
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a grand and ancient empire, for hundreds of years the 
centre of Hastern religions and the field of innumerable 
sects, where two forces were at least greater than the 
traditional absolutism of rulers, — namely, the pride of 
local freedom and the license of individual thought.^ 
Ncitlicr intellectually nor politically was Islam capable of 
gaining the respect of an empire which domestic disunity 
alone- had forced to submit to Bedouin hordes perma¬ 
nently settling on lands mastered by nomadic raids. Yet 
such was the need of unity,—so hopeless were the divisions 
of Zendik free-thinkers and Avestan scripturalists, of Mani- 
chmans and Mazdakites, of Christians, Magi, and Jews; so 
bottomless the gulf of sceptical, abstract, and unchartered 
speculations which had opened under the feet of thinkers; 
so balked had been the longings of really free spirits to 
found schools of universal religion on an ethical and spirit¬ 
ual basis, — that all Iran was disposed to welcome the new 
dispensation, whose first decrees invited free thought and 
promised a form of impartial unity, in a spirit that, so far 
at least as the believers themselves were concerned, had 
many elements of democratic equality.® The earliest caliphs 
were men of great power, and on the whole of extraordi¬ 
nary integrity, as well as determined will. The firm hand 
of Abft Bckr repressed revolt; the supreme wisdom and 
valor of Omar, the constructive spirit of OthmAn, ennobled 
mere barbarian conquest into empire; the terrible sword 
of Klifilcd at the siege of Damascus had its antidote on the 
spot, in the merciful heart of AbCl Obeydah. Like the 
Prophet, the first caliphs went in humblest attire like reli¬ 
gious devotees, and lived like the poorest of tlieir subjects. 
Abfl Bckr took his part of the public revenue with the 
rest; had no civil list; had one slave; chose Omar for his 


> For political iniitjenoe of heretical MCts, mo Kremer, pp. 364-371. 

* It had no ■7«t«in of odminittnitioQ of its own. Kremer. 

* See Doiy, pp. 191-195. 
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virtues, took pains to question the best tnen respecting him, 
and then proposed him for confirmation to the people; and 
died praying for his subjects.* These men were of the 
serious, sad type of Arabic sheikh, earnest fanatics, single- 
hearted, passionate for personal rule and religious sway. 
Omar was, as we have said, the Paul of Islam; but for him, 
it would have perished. He was greater than Mahomet. 
He founded the unity of the Moslem Church, made Ara¬ 
bic the official language of the empire, while Otlimfin gave 
unity to the Scriptural canon by destroying ail copies of 
the Koran but that traced to the Prophets wife.- .\li, 
— who, partly from political causes, had first the good¬ 
will and then the adoration of the Persians, — though 
accused of crimes unproven, possessed many noble traits. 
He made the caliphate itself, from which he had been 
wrongfully excluded, an object of homage by his magna¬ 
nimity, forbearance, and humanity, in tlic emergencies that 
grew out of his misfortunes,® and finally, by his martyrdom, 
raised its despotic claims to a divine right. P'ven in the 
beginning the Arab leaders were possessed with a full 
sense of their claim to be a nation chosen to rule by right 
of Divine appointment. While their system was almost 
communistic, at least socialistic, dividing revenue per head 
among the soldiers, and opening paths to position to the 
worthiest without distinction of wealth, of course political 
life reflected this supernatural authority that they claimed. 
They formed military camps in Irak, lived on the con¬ 
quered people, and were kept separate from the conquered 
by OthmAn’s prohibition of a Moslem from owning land in 
the country which they came to rule.* The aristocratic 
and democratic Arab was in fact transported into the con¬ 
quered States as a high privileged caste, under what pur- 

• Sprengtr, L 409-411. * Hammar-Pur|ttall: Preface, p. nxix. 

• Sec Crkhton, OdUey, etc 

• For Othmin's rcgulatioai, see Kxemer; Herrick. Idee* d, Itlam, pp. ja6-33j. 
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ported to be a theocratic government, with a successor to 
the Prophet as the representative of Divine Will. In such 
a despotism tlic doctrine of supernatural revelation by a 
personal Will must inevitably end. This submission, how¬ 
ever thoroughly consistent with the Koran, as well as with 
the character of these Semitic tribes, — who were as ex¬ 
clusive and aristocratic as they were contemptuous towards 
all human laws, — was nevertlicless in full logical accord 
witli the worship of absolute Will and the religious ideal 
of personal unity. These caliphs were tlie natural succes¬ 
sors of the old Assyrian kings. Of course nothing could 
be more obnoxious to the Persian tribes and their Turanic 
intermixture than to be so governed in eastern Iran by 
successive gods set over them. It was more oppressive 
than Rome, since there was no protection against extor¬ 
tion by a horde of invading fanatics. From one end of 
Iran to tlie other, and especially in the eastern States, the 
spirit of revolt was constantly alive. At no moment had 
the caliphate a recognized sway over tlie whole country. 
The opposition of Persian and Arab gives its coloring to 
the whole history of the two great dynasties, and determines 
their destinies. By keeping down with a strong hand the 
numerous elements of discord in Arabia, by clearing that 
country of all manner of unbelievers, who took refuge in 
the larger liberty of Iran, and by tlie large overflow of en¬ 
thusiastic soldiers from the vast depths of the original hive, 
tlie earliest caliphs, especially Omar, sought, with partial 
success, to maintain the strength and purity of the ruling 
caste in Asia. The demoralized condition of the Sassanian 
and Byzantine empires did much to advance this purpose. 
But the civil wars descending from old Arabian feuds of 
H 5 Lshemites and Omeyyads, of Mo&wiyah and the AUites, 
were irrepressible. The old rage of the desert clans lived 
on, the old hate revived, and the wild Arab was Arab 
still, when all Asia lay at his feet. The caliphs themselves 
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for the most part shared the passionate, unbridled frcn/.y 
which belongs to irresponsible power, and were ill fitted to 
hold the empire together. Nevertheless, the sceptre of Is¬ 
lam held sway for seven centuries; and the incessant revo¬ 
lutions of sects and provinces and petty principalities, and 
even States, in East and West, down to this present mo¬ 
ment, have failecl to destroy its prestige or its power. The 
reason is that the worship of a supreme personal Will not 
only amalgamated with the traditions of the various races 
of Iran, but by its very simplicity and barrenness of dog¬ 
matic contents gave room for such play of subordinate 
systems and creeds as the more positive and formalized 
theism of Christianity never allowed. It is therefore the 
typical religion of personal Will, so far as concerns capa¬ 
bilities of comprehensiveness, and inclusive power. This 
advantage in their central principle the earlier caliphs 
knew how to make more effective by accepting and appro¬ 
priating an amount of foreign influence which alone could 
account for the establishment of an enduring empire by a 
horde of rude predaceous tribes. Not only were Persians 
the creators and developers of Moslem theology, the 
founders of its sects, the teachers of its schools, the col¬ 
lectors and preser\'ers of its traditions,^ but tlie whole Arab 
race underwent a transforming education by Iranian ex¬ 
perience and culture, — which is one of the most marvel¬ 
lous instances in history of the continuity and persistence 
of national forces. 

It was an absolute necessity for the founders of the Mus¬ 
sulman empire in the East to adopt, in the main, the finan¬ 
cial and administrative experience of their more cultured 
subjects. These native races were at first remanded to a 
political and social condition of clientship imitated from 
desert relations; they became freedmen bound to their 
patrons by certain feudal tics and very limited rights.* 

* Do»y, pp. t94, 195. * Kremer; Htrrteh. Idttm d. p,’ S4S. 
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The conquered were called red-haired, the masters-black- 
haired. Hut this attempt to engraft on the splendid empire 
of tlic Sassanians an institution based on the tribal laws 
and customs of the desert was successful only so long as 
it aided the armies of Omar in obtaining a strong footliold 
in Iran through a systematic subordination and use of the 
human material at hand.^ The necessities of the situation 
overpowered all appliances of tliis kind. Arabic names, 
customs, language, rites, penetrated tlic empire; but under 
their external forms appeared the native ideas and methods. 
Omar adopted the old taxation system of NOshirvAn. The 
native Dikh&ns, who had always held the civil and po¬ 
litical management of Iran, retained it till the Turkish 
invasions.® 

Omar’s prohibition of an Arab’s owning land outside 
of Arabia disappeared very speedily, and with it the possi¬ 
bility of making the Arabs a separate ruling clan, a mere 
camp of military masters in the land. They became rich, 
and thence came the hiring of mercenary troops and mili¬ 
tary colonies, and the fall of the empire. Persians, Jews, 
and Christians intermarried with their masters, and the 
pure blood of the desert became a myth. A strong party, 
which set character above descent, was formed against it, 
and even filled the ranks of a puritan rebellion. The only 
permanent effect of clientage was to develop a class of 
scholars and statesmen of the various races, who by 
sheer necessity acquired possession of the offices of State 
and education; and they were to a very great extent Per¬ 
sians. Persians were the leaders and shapers of Islamic 
culture. The simple Arabs learned of these larger brains 
and more sensuous imaginations music, architecture, sculp¬ 
ture, politics, philosophy, wine, and fine apparel. Persians 
were the real founders and teachers of the great academic 
clubs and schools. The Persians, not the Arabs, gave 

* Krcmer: CmU*trx*KhicAu,\> 158 . 
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firmness and force to Islam, and from them have issued 
the most remarkable sects. They were the ^rand viziers 
who gave immortality to frivolous and barbarian kings. 
They were the great free-thinkers, the great physicians, 
the great travellers, tlie great historians and jurisprudents, 
who have given a finer immortality to the faith of the 
Prophet. These masters in Islam, if you trace them back 
to their cradles, are natives of Bokhara and Khorassan and 
Bactria, and from the old native schools of Ba'^ra and 
Nishapur, and Samarkand and Herat, — some of 'i'nrkish, 
but mainly of Persian origin. The great impulse from llic 
Greek schools came largely through the Christian heretic.s 
of Nisibis and Hdcs.sa. That these statements arc not too 
strong, is plain from the fact that most of the great writers 
were frcedmait as well as from such confessions as that 
wrung from the caliph Abd al Mfilik, “Alas! freedmen arc 
masters of the free Arab.” 

Under the force of assimilation the Arab families were 
transformed into large land-owners, merged in the general 
population, and ceased to be available by the caliphs for 
purposes of government or war. Resort was therefore had 
to military colonies and mercenary troops raised from the 
numerous petty States of the empire. Endless revolutions, 
weakness at the centre, general demoralisation of the caliph¬ 
ate, introduction of Turkish mercenaries from Mongolia, 
and finally disintegration and the formation of new dynas¬ 
ties in all parts of the empire, were the i^tural result. This 
rapid downfall was aided by the bitter strife between the 
two court parties,'Arab and Persian, in which the former 
naturally had to yield its prestige to superior power of 
intrigue, and especially by the larger controversy on the 
question of legitimacy in the succession, — the Arabs in¬ 
sisting on the old tribal rights of the people to take part in 
the choice of a representative of the Prophet, the Persians, 
more successfully, on their traditional principle of heredi- 
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tary {government. Tlic effect of this was not to strengthen 
the central authority, but to weaken and ultimately destroy 
it; tlicre being no check left upon incompetency and no 
right of revolutions against a pernicious line of rulers in 
the caliphate itself; while in tlic several provinces, on the 
other hand, there was no check on the power of a rebel¬ 
lious governor to seize a subordinate tlironc, and compel 
or bribe the weak spiritual head at Bagdad to grant him 
the investiture required. By the time that Europe poured 
herself out on Asia, in tlic Crusades, Turkish and Mongol 
and Berber dynasties had risen to the side of the gorgeous 
and feeble Abbasidcs on the Euphrates, each witli its rival 
court, its retinue of statesmen, scholars, poets, its broad 
schcme.s of ambition, reaching sometimes, as in Mahmfld 
of Ghazni and the western Alinoravidcs, at the subjugation 
of all neighboring States. 

Iran, meanwhile, had become tlie theatre of anarchical 
wars and djmastic revolutions, of devastation and preda¬ 
tory raids. Heavy taxes for the support of petty courts, 
heavy duties on travel and trade, drove multitudes into ex¬ 
ile or open plunder. To these influences were added dread¬ 
ful pestilences, of which forty were enumerated as falling 
within four hundred years, due largely to wars. Never 
probably did a race possess so little capacity for orderly, 
constructive government as the Semitic Arab. At the 
touch of the great Mongol invasions his splendid struc¬ 
ture, that had arisen by the genius and wealth of Persia 
upon the great homestead of autocratic empires, — Assy¬ 
rian, Babylonian, Persian, Greek, — vanished like a mirage 
of the desert whence it was bom. 

But these political incapacities did not weaken the pres¬ 
tige of Islam as a faitli or a name. That all-conquering 
name covered the multitude of races, of sects, of strifes, of 
sovereignties, all alike, and took no heed of their rise and 
fall. Nothing so simple, nothing so inclusive, nothing so 
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susceptible of cvcr-fa*sh interpretation was ever kninvn, so 
long as the mind of man was content to stay within the 
limits of the worship of personal Will. And this is equiva¬ 
lent to saying, as long as Iran was Iran; and so tlie 
Semitic Ar.ib, planted in that cradle of the Will, must 
expand his petty national prejudices to accept the life 
and thought of a mighty Ar>'an empire. 

This principle of a central Will amidst all the antago¬ 
nisms of Persian and Arab, and in the miserable subjec¬ 
tion of the spiritual to the temporal arm, os-scnlial to that 
unity of the two which Islam establishetl, was the com¬ 
mon ground, the universal appeal, and, so far as its limits 
allowed, the reconciling power. I Icre is another witness, 
in addition to Huddhism, that other religions besides Chris¬ 
tianity can adapt tlicmselvcs, by force of their central jirin- 
ciples, to immense varieties of human experience, treating 
them as waves that rise and sink in mid-occan; or as days 
in the march of centuries. 

That again and again in his sublime evolution man has 
laid hold upon supposed transcendent relations with wliat 
is above him; that he has surrendered one system only to 
find and adhere to another, till, its day ended, still another 
has serenely and irresistibly risen on him like a new dawn, 
after whatsoever night-shadows lighted by unchanging 
stars, — is the inexhaustible word of history, of which a 
new syllable is preparing to-day. 

‘'■'Intolerance towards rival positive religions obviously lay 
in the very nature and necessity of Islam. Its God, and 
its God only,-had for it an objective reality; and for it 
alone the subjective limits and conditions of all theologi¬ 
cal conceptions were supposed to be miraculously set aside. 
The temporal arm was master of thought in tlic name of 
religion; and the Church, leaning on the power of tliat 
arm which has increased down to the present day, is fully 
in the hands of the State. The form of pure personal Will, 
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under which this unconditioned Being was conceived, 
made Him precisely analogous to a political and military 
autocrat. 

It was the positive prohibition of idolatry by this Divine 
Will which created the persecutions of Christians in the 
first century of the caliphate. For example, Walld the 
great unifier of Islam cut down Christian images in Jeru¬ 
salem. and shut out Christians from worshipping witli the 
Mahometans in the city, but at the same time gave them 
three churches for themselves. The later Abbasidc caliphs 
destroyed Christian basilicas, or turned them into mosques; 
and Motawakkil cut in two the consecrated cypress of 
Zoroaster. Many of tlie monsters of cruelty, however, who 
have overrun Persia in later times,—like Tamerlane, N4dir 
ShAh.Mahmdd the Afghan, and Agha Mohammed,^—were 
mere barbarian conquerors, who were seeking, not the glory 
of Islam, but their own. For the cruelties attending the 
wars of Islam with Christianity in the Middle Ages, neither 
side can claim superiority in respect to its fanatical mad¬ 
ness. Certainly the Crusaders w’cre a set of savages driven 
on by crazy priests; while some of the Mahometan princes 
of that period were noble and tolerant, until goaded into 
rage by the Christian invaders.* 

The sanguinary outbreaks of cruelty and fanaticism 
which have made the name of Islam a terror in all ages, 
arc doubtless due in part to the impulse given to brutal 
passions by a religion of autocratic Will. But we must 
not mistake the efifccts of individual and tribal passions, in 
which religion had little concern, for the fanatical hatred 
of rival gods; against these gods the confessors of Islam 
were bound to war. Still, this fanaticism has not prevented 
an astonishing freedom of mind under its name.* 

* Bnitra: G*mJUdt d. MMam. p|k S 4 ^as). • Se« Bniin, ji4* 

* For MaKmQd of Clutat'k dMtnictioo of boolcs, — forty thoasaad lu-loads of heresy, — 
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Of course the sense of such direct personal relations, held 
firm by a written revelation, while for centuries it was edu¬ 
cating races, grew more and more into one form of reli¬ 
gious fanaticism whose cruel outbursts arc as frequent as 
^ey are frightful. This proverbial barbarity of tlic Moslem 
is the natural result, not of a specially savage temperament, 
nor of unbridled passions, but of the direct reference of 
conduct to an exclusive personal Will. It was true of all 
Semitic races whose religion was intensely personal, except 
where, as in later forms of Christianity, tlie secular forces 
of commercial, scientific, and oecumenical life liavc con¬ 
trolled its operation. 

Moslem orthodoxy was simply the legitimate evolution 
of that central principle which we have defined, applied to 
cosmical, psychological, and all morally and spiritually vital 
questions; and in all religions, orthodoxy much more 
justly claims this logical legitimacy than is commonly ad¬ 
mitted by those who wish to retain the prestige of tlic 
religious name while they follow tracks that properly be¬ 
long outside of it For orthodoxy really represents the 
long experience of ages seeking faithfully to adjust and 
evolve the primal principles of its founder; and what it 
calls heresy is wont to show a greater divergence from 
these primal principles than from its own, whether ad¬ 
mitted to do so or not; and herein consists its progress. 
But as in human character personal will takes by its very 
freedom a vast variety of shapes equally justified by the 
conscience, so in Islam, where such will is the highest 
religious principle, even the Koran and its Ulemas, with 
the schools of Koranic jurisprudence and government, 
have never been able to suppress the tendency to admit a 
vast range of discussion, inquiry, and opinion, more or less 
inconsistent with its own exclusiveness as a revelation. 

No religion, not even Christianity, has equalled Islam in 
the extent to which it has been stretched and strained by 
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the push of free-thought from within its name and pro¬ 
fessed communion. Great princes in every line and land 
have continually sought to crown their conquests and glory 
by uniting sects and faiths upon liberal thought. And even 
where tlic impulse has pressed through all bounds to a 
point so far distant as the higher pantheism of the Sufis 
is from the definite externality of the Koranic Allah,—the 
name of Islam has seldom been either dropped or refused. 
Internal persecution has, as we have seen, been not so 
much in the name of Islam or its Prophet as from personal 
political, dialectic, or interpretative considerations. The 
finest thing about this religion is the expansiveness of its 
name. It is not labelled for any individual, it is not called 
from Mahomet, as Christianity from Christ; it is Isldin, or 
Obediaicc. Its unity of God is not marred by duality or 
trinity of persons, each with his own absolute claim ; and 
for.this very reason the multiplicity of incarnations, which 
we liave already noted as resulting from the worship of 
personal Will, can stand side by side under its common 
name, with equal recognition as portions of Islam, however 
unorthodox or mutually repugnant. The immeasurable 
conception of Divine Unity and Universality absorbs tlicse 
separated will-forms, as stars are lost in the infinity of tlie 
common heavens. And as the mystical capabilities of this 
conception came into play, even the limits natural to the 
religion of personal sovereignty themselves melted away, 
and the path opened to a still freer spiritual aspiration. 
Such is the meaning of Mussulman Sufism; it is traceable 
to the ideal significance of Unity, naturally evolved to a 
point beyond that identification of it with definite monothe¬ 
istic personality which constituted Islam, as it did Chris¬ 
tianity and Judaism, a positive religion. 

Two elements in the ethnic constitution of Islam made 
the play of free thought inevitable. The first was the in¬ 
tellectual scepticism and spiritual indifference of the Arab, 
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noticeable alike in his desert epoch and in his openness to 
those Persian and Greek influences which undermined tlic 
Semitic semi-barbarism of his days of fire and sword. The 
other was that nervous, subtle individuality and that per¬ 
ceptive keenness which underlie the extreme apparent 
respect for political legitimacy in the Persian mind. It is 
easy to see that this combination of qualities, when brought 
under the motive force of an all-pervading religious law, 
would produce a great number of independent and tenta¬ 
tive minds. It is not strange that every postulate of the 
faith was probed to its foundations, or reconciled with 
reason by a scholastic process. Equally natural were the 
theological subtleties and verbal artifices by which these 
lawless investigations were made to appear consistent with 
an authoritative faith. The spirit of compromise in tlic 
reconciliation of opposites was never more freely used. 
The art of manipulating Og's bedstead belongs to every 
positive religion, though the instrumentalities arc not 
always so convenient as is this singular union of the Arab 
and Persian.. 

Other influences of a nature favorable to religious and 
philosophical freedom proceeded from the ease with which 
Islam was propagated among a great variety of races, all 
of whom brought their special gifts and demands to the 
common sovereignty. • Did our space admit, it would be 
interesting to trace the multifarious achievements of the 
• great Turkish dynasties which arose in eastern Iran, the 
marvellous life that seemed to spring up in those barbarian 
hordes of the North at the touch of the old soil of Avestan 
heroes, of Achaemenide and Sassanian kings, and the scats 
of an immemorial culture which had never known inter¬ 
ruption or decay, — dynasties that associate the discredited 
name of Turk with such world-famous lines as the Ghazne- 
vide, the SeljCirk, the Kidjar; dynasties some of which 
have proved more capable than the Arabs of maintaining 
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splendid empires, cultivating art and letters, and advancing 
scientific discovery; ^ dynasties to which, in fact, the Arabs 
owe much of their historic fame. The range of differing 
qualities which we are now enumerating must cover the 
destructive instincts of the Afghan and Mongol conquer- 
ors, which at least show what inclusive powers have resided 
in the name of Islam. In Africa, the Berbers, a native race, 
supplied une.xpectcd access of free energy,and down to the 
eleventh century were the source of Mussulman culture on 
that continent.* 

Besides the hosts of native Persian scholars, statesmen, 
moralists, devotees, who were absorbed into the com¬ 
munion of Islam, we must take into our view the external 
impulse given to it by Zoroastrian traditions, whetlter of 
the ortliodo.x or heretical (Zendik) sort, prevailing among 
the Pars! fire-worshippers, whom tlie Arabs superseded, 
but for a long while did not wholly eradicate. To these 
we must add the subtle yet unextinguished influence of 
old eclectic schools of pure heretics, seeking to build a 
universal faith out of the fragments of floating creeds, such 
as those of Mani and of Mazdak in the west of Iran, es¬ 
pecially in Babylon, and the Vedantic and Buddhist mys¬ 
tics spread widely over the east. From India to Greece, 
the choicest literature of the Oriental world poured into 
the courts of the Moslem kings from Ghaznt to Bagdad, 
from Euphrates to tlie Himalaya, and were wrought up by 
poets and scholars,—too many of them paid hirelings and 
adulators of power, but great numbers, on the otlier hand, 
bold unflinching servants of genius, and martyrs in its 
* cause. It was a passionate rivalry in poetic, philosophic, 
and literary culture, such as can only be explained by the 
prodigious confluence.of tribes and traditions under a com- 

> Gibbon: Xtman Emfirt, ll, IvH. Br»oa: GtmtltU, etc. Gobiaeau: HisUnrt dtt 
Perus, 11 48*. Malcolm; HUtvry^PmU. 
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mon ideal, — an ideal whose properly illimitable central 
principle of the unity of God was forever slru^^linj; to 
expand beyond the limits of personal sovereijjniy which 
constituted it a positiv'C religion. 

We must not conceal the inevitable tendency of all these 
circumstances — the natural qualities of the conquering and 
the conquered races, the rapidity and superficiality of the 
conversion of the Persians, their sense of oppression and 
wrong, their consciousness of a broader culture subjected 
to authoritative faith, the intcrmi.xturc of revolutionary and 
political aims with all speculative or religious discussirin, 
the temptations and terrors of arbitrary' power — to jiroduce 
a very great amount of intellectual as well its practical ilis- 
honcsty, and to prepare the way for that unhappy gift of 
insincerity which is generally ascribed to the modern in¬ 
habitants of Iran. Such effects were often aggravated by 
the very elasticity witli which, as we have seen, the name 
of Islam could be stretched to cover a freedom of thought 
inconsistent with its principles, requiring continual half¬ 
sincerities of adjustment and interpretation. This, in every 
religion, is the beginning—or it is rather the open track 
— of degeneracy and decay. It is the negative sign that a 
new day is dawning for the mind and soul, which should 
not be restrained from seeking to escape the clouds of 
yesterday; that the new wine is fermenting, and that those 
who guard the old bottles succeed in holding it only so far 
as they can suppress its nobler qualities. In Islam this 
was done more by political and military power than by 
the superior consistency of orthodoxy. Yet here also wc 
must not go too far. -There was a sense in wliich what lias 
just been said of the excellence of Islam by reason of the 
e.xpansive quality of its name is grandly true. Not all 
the noble thought which its wide reach of possible mean¬ 
ing permitted it to cover beyond the stiffness of definite 
creeds was unworthily held or compromised. And it is as 
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creditable to a positive religion to possess a reach of in¬ 
clusive capacity as it is discreditable to it to maintain its 
failing prestige by the two-faced worship of a name on 
the part of confessors who have long outgrown its possi¬ 
ble meaning. 

The Mongol hordes which swept down upon the emas¬ 
culated caliphate in the thirteenth century were descended, 
according to their own myths, from four male and female 
sur\dvor3 of a mutual slaughter of tribes, or from a child 
rescued thence, and suckled by a she-wolf.^ To tlic end 
of their career they tore one another in pieces by domestic 
feuds. The Mussulman historian says of them that they 
had all the qualities of beasts, — “heart of lion, patience 
of dog, caution of crane, cunning of fox, prudence of crow, 
rapacity of wolf, vigilance of cock, domestic carefulness of 
fowls, slyness of cat, fury of boar.” * Their instinct was to 
devastate the fruits of civilization, the results of history; 
their only constructive impulse, to rally round a human 
God and to conquer the world. They were lazy, filthy, 
intemperate, treacherous, lustful.® They cut off heads, 
piled tlicm in heaps, standing a corpse head downwards 
for every ten thousand victims.* They massacred thou¬ 
sands of men and women at the graves of their Khans.* 
They slew the wife and buried her with her husband, and 
drank human blood with relish.® Of these semi-human 
monsters tlic fit insignia were the “Lion and the Cat.” 
Their name was symbolic of the terror they caused. In 
Persian, Mongol is said to mean “gloomy; ” in Mongolian, 
“ haughty ” and “ terrible.” The hoofs of these Centaurs 
trod the cities of the East—old Bokhara and Balkh, Merv 
and Bagdad, Damascus and Aleppo — into bloody dust; 
and Europe trembled at the noise of their coming as at 

* Klepretb, quoted la WOiUtev i. *15. * Hemmer: GtHh. J. IlcAam, 1 .44 (WM«aO. 
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the judgment trump. No prayer, nor prestige, nor bribe 
availed when the terrified caliph of Bagdad offered his 
treasures to tl\c grandson of Genghis Khan for the safety 
of his city. HOldgO replied, “ My help is in my God, not 
in gold.” To Nassir, king of Aleppo, he said: *' Woe, 
woe to all who fight not on our side; for we bring de¬ 
struction on the earth! God has torn pity and mercy 
from our hearts.” ^ Their theory was that a vanquished 
enemy could never become the victor’s friend, and should 
be exterminated. Genghis destroyed all his captives be¬ 
fore leaving Iran. It is estimated that eighteen millions 
of lives were destroyed by these hordes in China and Tan- 
gut alonc.^ 

Yet tliese bestial human hordes were not by any means 
destitute of religion. They had got so far as to recognize 
some Supreme Life at the root, or at the head, of the world; 
and later science gathers proof of such representatives of 
a highest from all parts of that immeasurable hive from 
which they swarmed, — some Sublime One,® to whom the 
worshipped plants, beasts, stars, elements pointed on. 
Buddhism must already have done something to stir the 
seeds of reflection. Judaism and Christianity had long 
been penetrating these wilds in one form or another. 
The great Khans were not ignorant of what the races and 
nations believed. They knew enough to count it all 
equally insignificant beside the instinct of personal sway. 
'The immediate effect of Islam upon the converted descen- 
dants.of Genghis was not unlike that of the Buddhist and 
Nestorian missions upon the original fetichistic tlicism of 
the steppes; it .was simply to expand their natural un¬ 
impressibility to spiritual influence into a half-sceptical, 
half-believing impartiality.* This is a constant phenom¬ 
enon amidst their most barbarous political and military 


^ Hammer, i. 175. 

* Mareo Folo, bk. i. chap, xiivui. 
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atrocities. Occasionally, as in Kublai Khan, it rises into a 
hij^hcr sense of rational liberty, preventing the Khan from 
joining even the Christian communion, while he showed 
deep respect to all the great positive faitlis; and Rubru- 
quis and Sir John Mandcvillc testify to his clear insight 
into the narrowness and insincerity of Christian professions 
and the moral force of his rebuke.' But these children of 
instinct exhibited other hopeful inconsistencies witli their 
nomadic barbarism. The same impartiality in many re¬ 
spects characterized their treatment of the sexes; women 
having an influence in political and domestic affairs, and 
also in trade, rare in the East.* The wives of the Mongol 
princes gave away thrones, determined successions, recon¬ 
ciled armies, ruled States, sat on all public occasions beside 
the throne;® and Hammcr-Purgstall even ascribes the 
short duration of the Mongol empire to the constant inter¬ 
ference of female relatives in every act of government 
These princes were chosen witliout regard to race or reli¬ 
gion; and their Christian wives and mothers have per¬ 
haps received even too much credit for the good works 
of their lords and masters. Of the same nature were the 
marks of democratic freedom in the election of the Khan. 
He was to be the absolute lord; yet the chiefs had to be 
brought together and formally consulted, and signified 
assent by casting their caps into the air in sign of free¬ 
dom, and their girdles over their shoulders in sign of sub¬ 
mission.* So if the Khan had violated the unchangeable 
laws of the tribes, he was deposed in presence of the gov¬ 
ernors, and of the wives and nobles and officers generally.® 
The last ceremony was the oath of absolute submission to 
the one God on earth, and to the one purpose of universal 
sway he came to fulfil. 


* Mbro Pblo, bk. H. chap, xlriu. 


^ Rubroqubi ppw 15^164. 
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In these customs and institutions we may, I think, easily 
recognize the causes of tliat negative form of imi>arliality 
in religion which tlicy so curiously resemble. It is a low 
form of universality, into which the natural aspiration for 
unity is beaten or flattened out, like gold leaf, in a com¬ 
mon level of subjection to one personal Will, beside which 
all distinctive claims are trivial. Other negative prepar¬ 
ations for Persian influence must also be admitted. There 
were wide-open neutralities involved in the great conflux 
of races and beliefs which tlic early Khans had brought 
to their capitals, — possibilities at least of foothold for the 
imperishable wisdom of Iran and Cathay. I'or the very 
nature of such treasures is to live over changing civiliza¬ 
tions, as the sun lives through varying days and months 
and years. But these preparations were unconscious. 
There was no constructive or preserving purpose in the 
overwhelming raids; no idea but to supplant the insti¬ 
tutions of ancient States by the edicts of despotic Will. 
We recall even Mahmdd of Ghazni's enormous holocaust 
of books in eastern Iran, and Hflldgfl's annihilation of the 
libraries of Bagdad, Alamut, and Medina in the West. Ibn 
Batflta says a line of witnesses proved tliat in the Tartar 
wars in Irak twenty-four thousand literary men perished, 
and only two escaped.^ After the sack of Bokliara, the 
same author tells us it nearly disappeared, and he himself 
could find no one who knew anything of science in this 
. ancient city whose name meant “ seat of learning.” ^ The 
horrible massacres perpetrated by TimClr in Aleppo and 
Damascus, wlule he was himself discussing theology with 
doctors of the law, would be perhaps the most barbarous 
in history,® but for the more dreadful ones by Genghis 
Khan in Merv and Nisbapur and Bamian, which were de¬ 
populated and turned to deserts.* Of fourteen viziers 


* Ibn Batata, chap. xiii. 

* Uoworth, i. 86^ 
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during the first century of the Mongol invasion, only one 
died a natural death. TimClr slaughtered one hundred 
thousand prisoners in the neighborhood of Delhi, in or¬ 
der to get them out of his way. 

Such were the “ locust swarms’* that lighted on Persia 
from the Altai steppes; but the touch of the soil trans¬ 
formed them into men, and that intellectual and aistlictic 
culture which had been its immemorial harvest was unin¬ 
terrupted. It will in part account for this mystery if we 
recall in the light of recent researches one clement in tlie 
Mongol and Turkish experience which has been generally 
overlooked. During tlic pre-Islamic period and in Central 
Asia there had gone on a mighty intermingling of tribes 
throughout that great region beyond die Oxus whence 
the Mongol invaders came. The Zoroastrian temples had 
spread from Bactria over Sogdiana and Khahrezm, and the 
famous temple in Nubehar was the centre of the fire-worship 
borne by the Barmecides into the courts of the Abbaside 
caliphs.' The Arabic authors point to astronomical and 
other scientific attainments in these regions, in very remote 
times, and to inscriptions which excited the profound in¬ 
terest of the Islamic conquerors. Turkish names arc as 
prevalent as Aryan in the oldest records of the Bactrian 
and neighboring cities. Even the names of Balkh and 
Bokhara arc Turkish. When to these facts we add Budd¬ 
hist and Christian influences known to have been at work, 
the former from the third century before, the latter from the 
fourth century after, the Christian era, we cannot regard the 
ground as wholly unprepared for the seeds of Iranian and 
• Western civilization. In fact, we know that the Mahome¬ 
tans had to maintain long and serious struggles against the 
followers of Buddha and Zoroaster in Bokhara; and it 
seemed necessary to allow the Koran to be read in Persian 
instead of Arabic, contrary to the most sacred usage. 

1 VimMry (BMaru, ^ 6X •ocordiog to MuAcll. 
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Nothing, for instance, could have been more favorable 
to tlie extension of civilization among the Mongols than 
the century and a half of Samanidc rule in Central Asia, 
especially that portion of the period in which llokhara, 
Ballch, Samarkand, and all the great seats of antique cul¬ 
ture were under tlic government of Ismail, the chief of the 
dynasty, whose reign is perhaps the one most deserving of 
honor in the whole Islamic history of Central Asia. He 
was a prince of pure Iranian blood, descendant of SamAn, 
a fire-worshipper, who became Islamic out of gratitude to 
a neighboring prince. His dynasty was the Last great 
Iranian rule in ancient Iran, and fertile in the highest 
civilization. Bokhara became tlic queen of citic.s, .seat of 
purest Persian culture, as famous for silk manufactures as 
for works and men of genius. Ismail died at the end of 
the third century of tlic Hegira (a.D. 907). His reign saw 
the establishment of the great theological schools of the 
Sunna, to which flocked all the religious scholarship of 
Islam, while all neighboring tribes and kingdoms, north 
and south, paid eminent respect to this real metropolis of 
Asiatic culture,^ whose traditions went back to the fire- 
temple of Zoroaster. The days of the Turkish and Mon¬ 
gol dynasties were the great days of Iranian poetry and 
thought. This was not the result of conversion to Islam. 
Most of these princes were unbelievers; they had neither 
the culture nor the narrowness of the Moslem; or they 
wereTike the great Genghis, — at one moment listening 
with'respect to Mussulman teachers, at another flinging 
the Koran under his horse’s feet. The Seljflrk dynasty had 
scarcely brought the feeble caliphate under its control, 
when it began a splendid career. Togrul Beg was a legis¬ 
lator whose work endured. The literary laurels of the 
Ghaznevides of the East were rivalled in its courts, and 
their conquests in its campaigns. Who has not heard of 

^ VimMty: pp. 39,30, 65-67. 
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the splendid reign of Alp Arslin, the lover of letters and 
science, around whose throne stood hvclve hundred princes 
and two hundred thousand soldiers,^ and whose magna¬ 
nimity could eclipse the victory which brought a Roman 
emperor captive to his feet? “ You who have seen the 
story of Alp Arslan exalted to heaven, come to Merv and 
see it buried in the dust," was his epitaph. But a true 
central sun of this court was the world-famed vizier, Nizim- 
ul-Mulk, a Persian, — the oracle and patron of religion and 
science, and the defender of justice and humanity for thirty 
years; 2 whose beneficence,it was said,extended from Jeru¬ 
salem to Samarkand, so that in that whole vast empire there 
was no scholar, no student, no devotee, whom his munifi¬ 
cent care did not reach.® The same rare genius directed 
tlic illustrious reign of die next Seljfirk prince, MS.lik, the 
Charlemagne of Asia, and fell a victim to court intrigues 
at its close. “ The palace of M&Iik," says Gibbon, “ re¬ 
sounded with the songs of a hundred poets." The accu¬ 
mulated errors of centuries were set aside by a new 
astronomical era, the crown of the science of tliat time. 
Order and security prevailed throughout Iran; and no less 
universal was the zeal of all classes in matters intellectual, 
industrial, and social. 

The struggle of old propensities in these Turanic kings 
with the civilizing power of Iran was illustrated in the last 
of the Seljfirks, who riding intoxicated at the head of his 
army, shouting the verses of Firdiist, was hewn down and 
slain. HfilAgfi himself,* who broke in pieces this wonder¬ 
ful Turkish d3masty with his northern hordes, sent the 
, greatest astronomer, metaphysician, and physician of his 
time, Nassir-ed-Dln of Tds, as his ambassador, and set 
that scientist, with four others, to construct an observatory 
at Damascus. When he destroyed the library of the As- 


1 AbOl Chast, pt. iii. chapa. jot, idx. 
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sassins at Alamut, he prcscn'ccl the Koranic literature, and 
all works of higher science; only burning up tl\c theology 
of the sect without mercy. His son and successor Abaka, 
equally famous as a nder and as a conqueror, who so un¬ 
learned his Mongol habits that his armies trod out no 
grain-field on tlic march and destroyed no fruit,* yet died 
of his passion for strong drink,* owed the glory of his 
reign to his Persian ministers; one of whom, AlA-cd-DIn, 
poet as well as statesman, after long service, was sent into 
exile for his inability to gratify the avarice of his master, 
and for his honorable self-respect* The next of the line 
was ArghCin, a Buddhist relie-worshipper and semi-Sha- 
manist,following sorcerers to procure long life; who never¬ 
theless knew tliat his viziers must be men honored in the 
land and acquainted with its culture, and chose such with¬ 
out regard to race or religion. One of these was Saad, a 
Persian Jew, hailed by his co-religionists as Messiah, and 
lauded by the native poets; famous for good works, but a 
target for court conspiracies, like tlie rest. In this reign 
was learned the financial lesson of the terrible results of 
paper extension, and the return to gold was celebrated 
by sayings of wisdom which modern experience cannot 
surpass.* 

Last comes GhAzin, signalizing his conversion from 
•peaceful Buddhism or Mongol Deism to Islam by a 
bloody persecution of all otlier religions,* then converted 
again into the greatest of the Asiatic Khans, mainly 
through his. minister, Reshid-ed-Dln, a Persian jew of 
Hamadan, whose name, ** the straight path of religion,” 
was fitly given, and partly through his own universal 
genius, — at once a mechanician and artisan in all kinds, a 
linguist, patron of all sciences, and centre of all literatures, 
missions, and correspondence with courts, from India to 

» Hmukt, i. * 7 *. t lyj., p, I 
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Rome, Germany, and France. This is the testimony of 
the historians of his time.^ His gold coins were the stan¬ 
dard of purity, even in Byzantium.^ His public works 
were innumerable; his example stimulated historical 
studies into their highest bloom. But his great vizier, 
who had gi\'on thirteen sons to his service, and directed 
the Stale for a longer period than any other Persian min¬ 
ister, came at last, in a later reign, to share the fate of 
such greatness, being put to death with extreme cruelty, 
amidst curses on his head as a Jew.® Ghizan even emu¬ 
lated his ancestor, Genghis, and tlie great traditional 
law-giver of Persia, Ardeshir, and Nfishirv^n, by tlie 
compilation of a new code of laws from the old native 
institutes, mingled with Mongol rules and customs, under 
the influence at least of the more cultivated of his sub¬ 
jects.'^ By this code were punished the false weigher, tlie 
bribed judge, the lawyer who took pay from botli sides, 
the tradesman who sold the same goods twice over. “ One 
hour of justice,” it announces, “ is wortli seventy hours of 
prayer.” Order is secured, intemperance punished, towns 
made responsible for tlie robbery of travellers; debts out¬ 
lawed in thirty years; private houses protected against the 
trains of travelling officials of all sorts, who had freely 
quartered themselves on the people before. All firmans 
and all contracts must be registered; a Domesday Book 
carefully regulates taxation; mail-couriers arc everywhere 
under strict discipline; army-pay is fixed by law; slaves 
are converted into soldiers, and captive bondsmen paid 
for their labor. Archives arc provided for records, copies 
whereof are engraved on brass or stone. There are laws 
against usury, which, being resisted, led to the further 
tlircat to abolish existing debts entirely. Redeemers of 
wild land are exempted from taxation. And a new calen- 

' and fVaua/.) Hamme^PuTgitall, ii. 148-160. 
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dar is drawn up by the astronomers, datinjj from GliAzan’s 
era of 1302. According to Abfil Ghazi Khan, lie was the 
first of the Mongol princes who accepted Islam, and com¬ 
piled, through his great scholars, a true and full history of 
the Mongols for the benefit of posterity; from which work, 
with others, Abill Ghazi himself derived the materials for 
his own most valuable history.^ All this is creditable to 
the follower of the great Genghis after the interval of nearly 
a century. But by this time the Mongols arc well absorbed 
into the native population; and while Persian literature 
and thought continues at its high-water mark, the energies 
of the race of HulagCi are exhausted. The last of the line 
was himself a poet and patron of poets, yet the weakest 
of rulers.^ 

Tlic Mongols in Iran remind us of a vast nebulosity, 
susceptible of being moulded and condensed into transi¬ 
tional systems by the play of forces that long preceded 
and long outlived tliem. And this was prefigured in the 
really great man by whom they were originally set in mo¬ 
tion and inspired witli unity, and to whom every branch of 
their tree goes back. Certainly their first barbarous cam¬ 
paigns, and the establishment of tl\cir thrones put an end 
to the intellectual life of Asia, for the moment. The great 
cities, like Bokhara and Samarkand, tliough rising a}juiin 
into splendor, became scats of a narrower culture, more 
casuistical, theological, and mystic, than before. The 
Mongolians, it is said, in explanation of this, destroyed 
the Iranian population of the towns, and with them the 
really persistent and gifted classes, both in practical and 
mental life.* • But it was not long before the infusion of 
more vital blood quickened much that had lain dead, and 
brought into play what needed only a more favorable soil. 
In fact, tlic Iranian population was effeminate, compared 

> Stt p. )o of tranilolioo (1730). * Huiiaer-Ptijpl»ll, ii. ayo, 311,31a. 

• Vamb^: BoUar»t p. ijS. 
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with these hardy nomads.^ It is to be remembered that 
the invasions were for the most part undertaken as military 
reprisals, or in tliat spirit of destruction which silenced 
all higher aims. Genghis was led to invade Iran by the 
as.snssination of four hundred spies whom he had sent dis¬ 
guised as merchants to Otrar, by Sultan Mohammed of 
Khahrezm (1214).- I lis devastation of the older cities was 
horrible bcj’ond description; but after all he stands in his¬ 
tory ft>r much more than a destroyer. Genghis Khan was 
a legislator. His laws, indeed, though called unchange¬ 
able, were suited to concentrate nomadic tribes upon con¬ 
quests, not to serve as statutes of a fixed empire. Born 
nearly six hundred years after Mahomet, he was the father 
of political changes almost as tremendous, and seems to 
have held himself under commission from a God of gods. 
At his coronation, according to the tradition, a Shaman of 
tlic family of his wife, commonly called But Tangrt, “ the 
Image of God,” and believed to have relations with the 
Divinity, uttered a revelation bidding him change his name 
from Tamflzin to Genghis (or the Greatest One).® The great 
Mongol historian speaks of him at death as ascending to 
“Tangrt his Father,” after pronouncing such noble senti¬ 
ments to his wife and sons as these: “ Live in unity,—this 
endures forever; the body is bom and dies. The soul of 
every deed is this; to be fulfilled when it is undertaken. 
His soul is impregnable who holds firmly to his promise. 
Shape thyself in some degree according to the wishes of 
others, that you may live in harmony with many.” His 
life, as g^ven by the same authority, is a strange mixture 
of magnanimity and treachery, of faithfulness to his wife 
and his early friends, and violent passions prompting to 
the murder of his own brotliers. The truth of his record is 
as horrible a page of bloodshed and destruction as history 

* VunMry: Ssklutra, p. X40. 
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can sho\v%^ ample ground for the symbolic legend 

tliat he was born with a piece of blood-clot in his haiul.**^ 
His laws or prohibitions® are against liars, enchanters, 
thieves, disbelievers in nomadic superstitions, inliospitality, 
titles, and artificial honors. He allow'S no precedence but 
that of merit, freely consorts with his chiefs, and opens his 
treasury to the whole mass of his followers. His tolera¬ 
tion is complete. His armies arc disciplined by the great 
hunts, of immemorial use in Northern Asia. Men arc 
punished for crime with whipping or death; and one of 
their chief duties is, to be unwashed, lllind obeilieiicc to 
the Khan is the religion of the State, and to point with his 
finger is to confer an office. All women are at his dis¬ 
posal. The succession is hereditary, though to be ratified 
by the assembly of chiefs, Kuriltai. Ibn Katfita speaks of a 
law that this assembly shall have the right to depose the 
Khan if he violate the unchangeable Code of Genghis.^ 
"Be quiet among yourselves, but swoop on the foe like 
a hungry hawk.” Nothing is more emphasized than the 
need of unity in families, probably because nothing was 
more constantly violated. Hence the story of his par¬ 
able to his sons of tlic bundle of rods, which could be 
broken only by separating them; and of the two serpents, 
one with many tails and one head, and the other with one 
tail and many heads. All religions arc equally good and 
equally subservient to his will; and all, whether Uighur, 
Confucian, Buddhist, or Ncstorian, bent before it. While 
that strange master of the world was divining with the 
shoulder-blade of a ram, traders of tribes and priests of 
all religions were' dwelling at his court in Kara-Konim, 
amidst the art and riches of all nations from Paris to 
Cathay.® Here was a prestige of unity which promised 

1 Holton: CttUra/Asia, chnpt iy. • Dc Mailta. 
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some enduring hold on the vast empire which remem¬ 
bered the all-embracing sway of Cyrus, of Alexander, of 
Nushirvan, of the first successors of the Prophet The 
Mongol soon exchanged his free Deism for the sway of 
Mahomet. Ghiizan was tlio first to establish Islam again 
as the religion of Persia, and the Mongol empire, absorbed 
into the intellectual genius of Persia, was broken in pieces 
by her spirit of local independence. Here also the con¬ 
queror yielded to the conquered, and tlicir “ one world, 
one Khan,” in less tlian a century had melted into frag¬ 
ments before the Sun of Iran. Like children who, when 
their passionate impulses are satisfied, turn directly to the 
very opposite extreme of good-nature and good-will, or, 
we may say, oscillate between destructive and constructive 
instincts, so the Mongols turned swiftly from their rage to 
rebuild the deserts they had made. 

Ogotai, the son of Genghis, took the great astronomer, 
geographer, and statesman of China, Yeliu Chutsai, — a 
Tartar by origin, a Chinese by education, — to reorganize 
the empire. This great man “ stood like a providence be¬ 
tween oppressor and oppressed; ” taught the rude autocrat 
the Platonic rule to set fit men to all functions, whether 
of making porcelain or making laws; and by his medical 
skill saved countless lives. “We are all travellers here: 
let us try to live in the memory of men.” '* We camnot 
return from the grave: let us lay up our treasures in the 
people’s hearts.” In the midst of these horrible days of 
blood, the great vizier is seen opening the treasures to the 
poor. He declared that he won his victories by putting 
each soldier in his proper place and work, and sending 
dullards to the rear.^ His troops were really better than 
those of the old empires they invaded. It was the simple 
fare, the self-reliance, the content in barest necessities (the 
bottle of milk, tlie earthen pot and tent, the horse’s blood 

* Howortb i Nitifry ^ HmtcU, 1.108. 
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in drought), that gave them the advantage over luxurious 
mercenaries. They had Greek fire, could mine, and wore 
better armor than their focs.^ Their obstinacy in besieg¬ 
ing towns was invincible. In spite of his intense Islamism, 
Timftr was a great devotee of the code of Genghis, and 
upheld it against the Mahometan priesthood, and followed 
Genghis in his military organization of the conquered na¬ 
tions. The civil organization was not less perfect.* 

Then followed a new wave from the same great chaotic 
ocean. Genghis reappeared in his more terrible political 
descendant, Timftr tlie “Lame,” to reconstruct the vanish¬ 
ing unity of the Mongol world, and sway with the same 
crude forces the sword of destruction and the .sovereignty 
of despotic law. From his throne in Samarkand this Titan 
of the fourteenth century called into being tlie greatest 
empire ever seen in Asia, and seemed to e.xtinguish in his 
one resistless will the immemorial antagonism of Iran and 
Turan. Well might the survival of the old native mythol¬ 
ogy of the land give his infancy the white hair of sovereign 
age, which had miraculouly marked the birth of the father 
of heroes, the mighty ZAl. Resembling Genghis in his 
barbarian instincts, in cruelty, self-indulgence, lust, and ab¬ 
solutely unlimited ambition, be possessed other qualities 
which g^ew out of a closer acquaintance than his ancestors 
had with the wealth and culture of Iran. The legend that 
he vowed in his childhood, under prescience of greatness, 
to destroy no human life, points to Buddhistic influence.* 
He had'other great instincts of Justice and truth, and a 
munificence past all parallel, doing nothing save on the 
most prodigious scale, like an incarnate omnipotence. He 
was a patron of science and poetry, himself fond of the 
society of the scholars and artists of his day, an author as 
well as a legislator of no mean order. He is believed to 

* Howortb, il 6 a. Also Marto Polo. » Vimbiry, p. 173. 
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have improved or altered the game of chess. His works 
of religious art in Persia and India were magnificent, and 
his vast system of colonization filled tlie great cities of 
eastern Asia, especially Samarkand, with the splendor of 
all arts and sciences known to the West.^ Such a specta¬ 
cle was never seen before or since, — camps of ten thousand 
tents, gorgeous and sweeping, surrounded by shops, trades, 
and all the luxuries of the world; of a splendor like that of 
the Arabian Nights; ” athletics, jousts, elephant-games.^ 
Yet he is himself described as plunged in sensual excesses 
and savage caprices, and his court as a scene of wild was¬ 
sail, in which the ambassadors of European States were 
e.xpcctcd to do their part. He was acquainted with several 
languages, and his Institutes (modelled largely on those of 
Genghis) were said to have been wise and strong enough 
to secure such order throughout his dominions that " a 
child might carry a purse of gold everywhere without 
fear." The merciless destroyer of cities and generations, 
the petty tjTant who was said to have governed his thirty- 
six sons with the whip, was seen in far other capacities 
also; preserving the mosques, scholars, and hospitals of 
Bagdad from injury by his troops; discoursing compliments 
with the poet HAfiz; building a mosque of forty-eight 
columns, with ninety trained elephants ; administering pen¬ 
alties for crime with perfect impartiality towards rich and 
poor; and in his Institutes commanding generous treat¬ 
ment of suppliant or fallen foes, and following the best of 
the old Sassanian rules concerning taxation and improve¬ 
ment of lands.* 

Every great event was by this son of destruction per¬ 
petuated by some magnificent architectural monument, to 
construct which artists were colonized from Persia, Syria, 

^ Sm Huttoo't fuU Mcount of hit court, from tht Sptniih tnhuiadort in the bcfcinning 
of the sixteenth century. At/la, chap. ei. 
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and the furtlicst West Splendid, indeed, they were, with 
arabesques of blue and gold and glazed mosaic tiles re¬ 
flecting back tlie sun. This annihilator of cities brought 
the “ weavers of Damascus, the cotton-manufacturers of 
Aleppo, cloth-workers of Angora, goldsmiths of Turkey 
and Georgia, — clever artisans of every description, — to 
make; Samarkand the emporium of Asiatic trade.” This 
was certainly less of the nature of destruction than of that 
redistribution of matter in which progress consists.' 

Again, TimOr was a Turk, and put down the Mongol to 
lift up the Turk, — institutions, language, ami all; and his 
Turkish revival was intellectual, especially from a religious 
and mystical point of view. Scholarship was patronized. 
Colleges in great numbers still e.Kcite the wonder of visitors 
to Bokhara. In fact, the rude Turk established “ the most 
brilliant empire known to the history of Islam, except that 
of the Omeyyads in Spain and that of the first Abbasidcs 
in Arabistan.” Djelmt, master of sciences; Suhailt, trans¬ 
lator of Pilpay; Ali Shir Amir, defender of Turkish nation¬ 
ality against all traducers, and builder of hundreds of 
benevolent edifices, and above all the writer of the charm¬ 
ing and wonderful picture of Oriental beliefs and record 
of noble thoughts, the Dabistan, — were some of the 
personal glories of this reign. 

. Again the empire of tlic nomad, reared in a day, dis¬ 
appears from the scene at nightfall, like the tents from 
which it came. With Timor’s death begin division and 
disintegration, and the Uzbeg Tartars and Turcomans 
sweep over the land. But Iran is not dead. Bdrber, a 
child of Genghis’s race, but of such higher type as the 
Mongol could not but win from her traditions, the pupil 
of tlic Shah-NAmeh as well as the Koran,^ famous for many 
noble traits, though of the old race of destroying angels, — 
begins tlic great Mogul empire in eastern Iran and northern 

^ Gibbon, chap, Ixv. 


* Huttoo, chap. tIL 
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India; while Ismail, descendant of an Imdm or Sufi saint, 
sets up a native kingdom in Persia, in the name of All and 
the Shiites, and expels the Uzbegs from Khorassan; and 
with this Soflarian dynasty Persia enters on a new career. 
In i( 5 oo A.D., if Mainwaring's account of Sir Anthony 
Shcrlcy’s mission to the court of AbbAs the Great is to be 
relied on, notwithstanding many of the old barbariti^ of 
absolute power, the country was still kept in such order by 
that monarch that “ a man could travel through it with 
only a rod in his hand, without any hurt; and the people 
were very friendly to strangers,” — a contrast to his bar¬ 
barous treatment of the Turks in Syria and elsewhere.^ 
The swift revival of the Ottoman power of Asia, under 
Mahomet I. and Amurath, after its utter overthrow by 
7 'amerlanc, is evidence of the recuperative force of Mos¬ 
lem civilization, if of nothing else. 

So emerge the old traditions, the ineradicable forces of 
the native genius, above the wastes of the Mongol deluge. 
One of the strongest evidences of this is in the admiration 
with which, in spite of his barbarities, the life and deeds of 
tlic terrible TimClr have been regarded by his Mussulman 
subjects. 

The work, which passes under the name of " Timor’s Life 
and Institutes,” purporting to have been written by himself, 
is not mentioned by his earliest biographer, Sherlf-cd-Din, 
who wrote at the command of his grandson from journals 
kept by the great Khan’s secretaries. It was found in man¬ 
uscript in a library in Yemen; and the intense devotion to 
Islam ascribed in it to the great conqueror points strongly 
to a late origin. It proves, at all events, the impression 
left by his career on the Mussulman nations. We should 
be careful, therefore, not to trust too implicitly the ideal 
picture it draws of his virtues, though many of his most 
cruel actions in war are not concealed; and the apparent 

* TIU Tkrtt 8 ratktr$ (London, tSsS}, pp. S?, 67- 

45 
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moral contradictions arc such as everywhere strike us in 
Mongol character. 

The style greatly resembles that of the old Assyrian 
kings, except in the stronger emphasis on humanity aiul 
justice. His invasions arc usually justified on the same 
ground that such and such a nation “ rebelled,” — in other 
words, did not accept his assumption of divine right to 
rule the world. Against unbelievers, especially Sunnites,* 
he had a general commission in full to ravage and destr<.»y. 
He held it his duty to invade every oppressed land and 
every land divided by heresy.- It was the cruel oppre.ssiou 
of the Uxbeg dynasties towards **thc Faithful” that nm.sed 
him to punish them.^ He claims to have been stirred to 
conquest by a holy Mu.ssulman father,”* who predicts his 
glory, directs his steps, and with commonplaces of ethics 
and religion purifies his political measures. The burden 
of his autobiography is: “I acted according to my word; 
I regarded the rich as my brethren, the poor as my chil¬ 
dren.** I caused no one to suffer for the guilt of another. 
Those who had done me injury in battle, when they sued 
for mercy I received with kindness, and forgot their evil 
courses, and so treated them that suspicion was plucked 
out of tlieir hearts. I delivered the oppressed from the 
hand of tlie oppressor.** Khodaudaud once said to me, 
‘Forgive thine enemy; but if he then return to enmity, 
turn him over to the justice of tlie Almighty.' I associ¬ 
ated with the good and learned; chose out the prophet and 
the teacher, the philosopher and the historian (not poets). 
I gained their affections, and entreated tlieir prayers and 
their support.® I appointed intelligent reporters in every 
kingdom to keep me informed of the conduct of the troops 
and of the people.® I gave rewards and wages to deserving 


* /Mf/itiUff, tnns,, p. 339. 
« Ibid, p. 374. 
f Ibid., p. 337. 


* IWd., p. 335. 

»n>jd.,pp. >69,343. 

* Ibid., pp, >67,335. 


* Ibid.,p. 31. 

* IhkL, p. >65. 

* Ibid., p. 169. 
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soldiers in tlicir old agc.^ I gathered merchants and trav¬ 
ellers about me.® I pardoned all criminals for just of¬ 
fences.^ Ministers arc not to take bribes or speak evil; 
they shall do good to the man who doctli evil to them, 
that he may return to friendship.* Every one’s house 
should be safe from intrusion by troops; every one have 
fair trial before punishment,** and be protected in his 
labor.” ® 

The c.xtrcmc minuteness ascribed to his organization, 
especially of the army, must be founded on historical 
traditions. His devotion to religion and high morality, 
whether authentic or not, is certainly intended to be 'un- 
excc2>tionablc. He draws omens from tlie Koran for every 
act of his life; hears voices proclaiming his coming tri¬ 
umph; seeks in all things to know the will of God;**^ 
weeps in prayer; * declares that victory is not in numbers, 
but from above; ^ tliat every empire' not established in 
morality and religion shall pass away; that offices in an 
earthly emj'>ire arc symbols of those in the kingdom of 
God.^* He resolves to be a king through liberality and 
generosity and tenderness towards those tliat have sep¬ 
arated thcm.sclvcs from him.** 

Here then is a connection between the conquests of the 
Mongols and the progress of civilization, which Gibbon, 
in his brilliant summaries of the external facts, does not 
seem to have divined. Here, too, is full confirmation of 
the princii^lc of Universal Religion,—that tlie apparent 
overturns of civilization by barbarian hordes at tlie inter¬ 
vals of ancient history arc really steps of construction. 
The vitality of ideas and culture is so invincible, tliat their 
touch transforms the rudest swarms, the fiercest instincts 
of human nature, into ministers of natural vigor and stimu- 

* IntiUmUt, p. 377. * Ibid., p. 9x5. * Ibid., pt at^ 

* Ibid., p|>. ado, adx, 085. * Ibid., pp. 347, 349. ■ Ibid., p. 3x3. 

T Ibid., pp. 19* 73> 89* • Ibid., p. s«- •rb»d.,p. 7. 

Ibid., p. 175. “ Ibid., p. aoi. “ Ibid., pp. 55,65. 
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lants of progress. We cannot do better than quote a strik¬ 
ing statement of the facts from Mr. Howorth’s excellent 
“ History of the Mongols.” Speaking of the results of 
their conquests, he says: “An afflatus of architectural 
energy spread over the world almost directly after tlie 
Mongol conquests. Poetry and the arts began rapidly to 
revive. The same thing occurred in Persia under the 
Ilkhans, the heirs and successors of HOlAgO, and in south¬ 
ern Russia, at Serai, under the successors of Patii Khan. 
While in China it would be difflcult to point to any epoch 
of Asiatic history whicli could rival the vigorous life and 
rejuvenescence which mark the reign of the great Khubi- 
lai Khan. ... As the Mongols controlled the communi¬ 
cations between these various centres, and protected them 
effectually so long as they remained powerful, eastern 
and western nations were brought together, and reacted 
on one another. I have no doubt that the art of printing, 
the mariner’s compass, fire-arms, and a great many details 
of social life were not discovered in Europe, but imported 
by means of Mongol influence from the farthest East.”^ 

* Howarth: Hititry ^ tht MoMgtU,\,ia, 
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TF \vc may measure the worth of a national epos by the 
duration of its elements in the love and faith of the 
nation, and tlieir reach over the phases of its conscious¬ 
ness, no poem of this nature can be compared with the 
Shtlh-N4mch of FirdClsJ. The names and legends of its 
earlier portion belong to the oldest religious mythology 
of Iran, in its main features outlined two thousand years 
before this consummate artist wrought their heroic inter¬ 
pretation into epical completeness. And he assures us, 
with an earnestness to which the highest authority must 
be conceded upon every ground, that he has faithfully 
adhered to their spirit in the poetic form which they have 
assumed under his hand.^ The people of Iran received 
this superb national apotheosis by a follower of Islam as 
the Athenians received the Jove of Phidias or the Pallas of 
the Acropolis, — as a real reproduction of their religious 
and political traditions. To the spaces of time covered 
by its colossal plan the Homeric period is a vanishing 
point. It reaches from the earliest to the latest hour of 
Iranian life, from the first mytliic kings to the last Sassan- 
ide and Tartar and Arab dynasties which succeeded. 

From the gardens of Mahmfid of Ghazni, the poet of 
the tenth Christian century overlooks this immeasurable 
caravan of the ages, and summons every dear majestic 
form, as it passes, to bear witness to the heroic ideal, and 

> That thcM tegeads existed eabstantially *a he giree them, in the fifth century (five him> 
dred yean hetbre), ia clear from the Armenian htatoriais Moses of Chorene. That the some 
is tree of earlier ages, is etioally oertam from the testimony of the Avtsin. And all we can 
leare in other ways concerning the belieft of the obeenre periods of Persian history, aa well aa 
the voice of the nation itself, confirms the conduiion. 
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to live anew as a fit constituent of an immortal whole. Far 
from being, like the Iliad, the fixed picture of an early 
period transmitted through later social structures, the 
work of Firdfisi was his own creation out of materials 
which for a thousand years of national vicissitude had 
been accumulating without structural relations. For ten 
centuries of national decay they had lived only in tlic 
popular heart; had then been gathered in some rude shape, 
not now to be discovered, only to be left again with¬ 
out protection for hundreds of years more; finally to be 
combined with later traditions into one flaming constel¬ 
lation, in which all their ethnical phenomena assume the 
unity of significance which comes only by tlie idealism of 
art^ 

The Sh4h-N4meh is none the less a true history of ancient 
Iran for the impossibility of connecting its earlier heroic 
sagas with known personages and events. It is the im¬ 
mortal soul of a process whose material form has returned 
to the dust, and whose details may well be spared in view 
of the ideal essence so tenderly drawn forth and sacredly 
guarded by time. The stages of history are of value not 
as that endless succession of details to which the sensa¬ 
tional school would reduce them, but as steps in the 
evolution of eternal principles, as advancing interpreta¬ 
tions of the same all-embracing laws of life recognized 
successively upon higher and higher planes of human 
experience. Thus every successive outlook symbolizes a 
higher-in the'ascents of spirit, and leads on to it by a 
necessity which at once resides in the unity of human 
nature and assures its full expansion. It is the function 

^ The greater pen of tfat Shlh-Nlmah, derived frotn tho Cbodli'NIoieli, mras wholly 
oMoquabted with Kttul hiauwy. Ii b Uioroothly mythical till it come* down to the Sa»- 
MfiMn period, and eren there it ihowe a sreat paurity of hietorfcil material, jiriot mainly 
oeremoniet and lentencaf; but aa it approaches the later kings of that dynasty, it show* ac- 
qoaintanca with both evenu and pereona. Noldeke says that no belter connected account of 
this dynasty has been given than the Chodli Nlfneh (p. xb). The Turin wan are beheved 
by Oppert to relate to Media aa the scene of the epic, and as inhabited by Tunniau tribes 
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of the ideal in histor>^ of what are fitly called the fine arts, 
to fix and transmit these interpretations of Nature in their 
pure essence, by a fine elimination of all perishable and 
confusing details, for the joy and solace and noble culture 
of mankind. In this sense the Sh4h-N&mch of FirdOis! 
will be found to contain the whole history of the Iranian 
mind. 

The attempts of ingenious scholars' to identify its heroes 
with Median and Scythian kings, as known to us tlirough 
Herodotus and other Greek writers, or with the great 
Achacmenidan line, arc based on slight resemblances, on 
arbitrary etymologies, and on features proceeding from 
general laws in the structure of the national legend. ' With 
• tlic exception of the latest personages of the epos, inclu¬ 
sive of Iskander, the tlieory has no valid application, and 
is in fact set aside by tlie obvious derivation of the Sh4h- 
Nfimeh names from tliose which figure in the old Avesta, 
and especially in the Vcndid&d S&dc; and by the fact that 
legends not found in the Avesta were certainly based on 
equally antique traditions of the same cycle. Their con¬ 
nection with tlic past is ideal. It is explicable only by 
the special correspondence of the Iranian mind in the or¬ 
der of human progress—as we have endeavored to demon¬ 
strate — to the advent of conscious Will, to tlic entrance 
of personality among the all-mastering and all-confound¬ 
ing forces, natural and social, which preceded it. Iranian 
life transformed abstract ideas into persons; turned fatali¬ 
ties into living choice and the dualism of the will; put 
positive men and women in place of oppressive uniformi¬ 
ties of mind or sense. Therefore its psychological.his¬ 
tory is not a record of saints, like Hindu idealism, nor of 
mechanical producers, like Chinese positivism; but a tale 
of heroes, a Sh4h-Nllmeh, semi-myth, semi-history, yet 
altogether human and personal. The epic of Firdfisi is 

t Sm CobuiMu: dtt P«rut. Malcolm: Hut^ry ^Ptrsitt, 
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its climax, its supreme type. It involved the full Iranian 
process, by which every god and every elemental force 
in old Aryan mythology became a man. The ShAh- 
NAmeh names arc sons of wondrous lineage. In the 
Avesta tliese names were developments of the older 
Aryan conception of struggle between tlie Nature-powers 
of good and evil, light and darkness. The social and polit¬ 
ical relations of the Iranian tribes with each other and with 
neighboring ruder tribes multiplied these figures and raised 
them into distinct ctliical types, represented in family tra¬ 
ditions, rhymed histories, natural songs; held together by 
the national interpretation of the strife of natural forces as 
a moral and spiritual — that is, a human, not a merely ele¬ 
mental — fact. With the growth of tlie Zoroastrian cultus, 
historical persons and events were brought under the more 
positively religious aspect of Dualism, while tlic ethical 
and heroic meanings remained on the whole unchanged. 
Finally, the glorious nationality of the Sassanidae, and its 
tragic struggle with the Arab and the Roman, transfused 
this religious tradition with the pathos of actual historic 
life. Thus one dominant consciousness of a profound 
truth, wrought over and over again into fresh forms of ex¬ 
perience, has given soul and shape to the great epic of 
Persia. The sublime idealization of which Firdllsl was the 
outcome was the unbroken evolution of twenty centuries. 

Long before the Sassanian revival, probably long before 
the great Achacmenidan days, these antique personalities 
had been the inspiration and solace of the national heart; 
and in that social disintegration which lasted through the 
Scleucide and Parthian dynasties, they were the refuge 
of the vigorous tribes of eastern Iran, which never came 
wholly under the power of the invaders. In them these 
tribes cherished the true Iranian ideal of individual Will,— 
Titanic forces of personal independence and moral ardor, 
forever fated to noble strife. It was a splendid task .which 
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tlicir discouraged instinct was pursuing, in a purely ideal 
sphere, when all support of national unity and promise was 
apparently withdrawn forever; and it has been their re- 
ward to be immortalized in the tribute of that very race 
and religion that seemed to have swept them into oblivion; 
for FirdClst was a Mahometan, like the Ghaznevide mon- 
arch who chose him for this sublime function, but the 
Persian ideals had overswept the poet’s soul. A thousand 
years had passed since these isolated Eastern tribes had 
passed under Arab and Tartar dynasties. Through all 
these centuries they had gained the ascendency over their 
masters to higher cultures; and at last it was for one 
mighty birth to show all coming ages how they had seized 
upon tlicsc rude Centaurs, inspired them with splendid 
ideals, and by their .own life in death lifted tliem into an 
immortal sphere. Such the message of tlie Sh5.h-N4meh 
to mankind. 

Before proceeding to a fuller statement of what we have 
called tlie dominant idea of this epic, some account must 
be given of its immediate origin. 

It is the merit of the Sassanian kings to have brought 
the national legends togetlier, probably the oldest of them 
out of eastern Iran, and compiled a kind of prose chroni¬ 
cle, known under the different titles of Basitan-Nimeh " 
(Ancient Book), and “KhodAi-Ndmeh” (Book of Kings or 
Gods).^ The real depositaries of these local or tribal tra¬ 
ditions were, however, the proprietary chiefs {JDi/tl'dndu)^ — 
a territorial aristocracy who preserved their social pride 
and influence tlirough all the vicissitudes of the nation 
down to the latest caliphs. Their title reflects the spirit 
of the Avesta, for Dihkin has the sense of cultivator as 
well as chronicler. Firdflst tells us that it was from this 
class of persons that he derived the best information, and 
his references to them are frequent, as of final authority.* 

> Mohl: L x. * Ibid., xlvii. 
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Among these chiefs we have reported the name of Du- 
nishvir as compiler of the Basitan-Nameh by command 
of the last Sassanidc king (a. d. 652 ). It would be safe 
to ascribe a larger share in tlic collection of such materials 
to the literary culture of the earlier reign of NOshirvan 
in the sixtii century. Like all otlicr productions of that 
period, tlicy were undoubtedly in the Pehlevl tongue; 
but they must have been translated in great degree out 
of the Bactrian and other old Persian dialects. Firdilsi 
may well have used some of these older sources in pre¬ 
paring his versions in tlic Pdrsi, inasmuch as the jmet’s 
home was in eastern Iran, and the literary and religious 
treasures of tliat portion of the conquered country would 
be most likely to have escaped the destructive fanaticism 
of Islam. 

It is recorded that Omar was at first inclined to spare tlic 
heroic chronicles, whose religion was as free from idolatry 
as that of the Koran. But his puritanism was so shocked 
by the myth of the.Slmurgh and the white-haired child 
nursed in her nest, and perhaps by the fire-cult of the 
heroes, that he consigned the whole mass of national 
legends to dcstrucrion, as dangerous to the true faith.^ 
However this may be, it is certain that here, as in their 
whole history, tlie Arab marauders were led by a purpose 
higher than they knew, and that their desert creed was 
warmed and expanded by the rich lore of Iran. They be¬ 
came ^the apt pupils of this ripe culture. We find their 
historians busy from the first in keeping alive the poetic 
traditions of their subjects, while naturally doing their best 
to suppress all remembrance of the glorious Achacmenidan 
kings. They treated the old mythic wars of Iran and 
Turan as genuine history, adding only the well-known 
names and events of recent times. The rulers of eastern 

* n ii bdieved Uut the deouodatioD ol iDtaoe legends Sa the Kcr»» (mm'. 6) n(en to 
these aijihc. 
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Ix-anwcrc of Turkish, not Arab,origin.* They sprang from 
b x'aziers and pewterors, slaves and robbers. They hated the 
ccaliphate of Bagdad, and were spurred by jealousy of its 
g’ lory to an interest in literature as well as to tlie lust of 
c onqu cst. 

Tlic native religion and culture took refuge with those 
w^arlikc SolTaridcs, Samanidcs, Ghazncvidcs, whose conver- 
s ion to Islam brought the ardor but not the intolerance of 
tlicArab. Three hundred years after the conquest, Jakfib 
13en I-eis, a Samanidc, or perhaps a king half a century 
liitcr, has the Basitan-NAmch turned from Pehlcvi into 
t^arsi, and sets his court-poet Daklkl to putting it into 
r-liymc; but the poet dies and the work stops. Twenty 
y-cars later, at the end of the tenth Christian century, 
the fcimous Mahmud of Ghazni resumes the undertak- 
i ng, and after immense labors in gathering the materials 
jjlaccs them in the hands of one to whose poetic genius, 
t))’ common consent, they of right belonged. The name 
of tills king of Oriental poets was Abdl K^sim MansUr; 
t)ut lie is known everywhere by the title given him by 
TMahnifid, which has never been disputed, — FirdCtsl, the 
Singer of Paradise. 

We must pause a moment to note the splendid vitality 
of this Iranian imagination as shown in the history of the 
Shili-Nameh. We see it bringing to its feet the Arab 
conquerors, and making the very princes of hated Turan 
its zealous students and apostles. We sec it lifting on its 
■wings to the highest sphere of fame tlie devout worshipper 
of a Semitic God. The exclusiveness of creed faded be¬ 
fore its gospel of heroic humanity. The rude chiefs who 
were struggling for the prize of the caliphate found them¬ 
selves obliged to pay court to native genius, and appeal 
to its resources against the foreign dynasty enthroned at 
Bagdad in the name of Mahomet himself, their common 

1 Von Schack: Htldtntagtn d. Flrd&si, i. )$• 
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lord. Every feature of this marvellous epic suggested 
universality of thought and faith. 

Firddsi was himself a devout Shiite, or follower of Ali, 
holding firmly to the Persian side of the great schism wliich 
divided Islam. Mahmdd, on the other hand, was a Sun¬ 
nite. This fact may in part explain the misunderstanding 
which imbittered the poet’s relations with his royal patron, 
and brought the lord of many kingdoms to the loss of a 
glory that was worth them all. In his whole record 
Firddsi stands as the msthctic ideal of the nation. In all 
respects he is a genuine Persian. Possessed from child¬ 
hood wath tlic great idea which his life’s work rounded 
into full expression, he began collecting and versif^’ing tlic 
heroic traditions around him with the dawning of his poetic 
sense. It is recorded of his boyhood, that the decayed 
condition of a very ancient dike near his home in Kho- 
rassan so moved his sorrow for the lot of his native prov¬ 
ince that he formed the resolution to rebuild it as soon 
as he could earn the means, and never forgot his vow. 
By his thirty-sixth year his epic ideal, growing in secret, 
like a young plant whose organs unfold one by one, had 
taken distinct form. But though snatches of the work had 
already attracted attention in Khorassan to what was going 
on, it was not till considerably advanced in life that Fir- 
dfisi was called to take his due place among the lights of 
the court of Mahmfid, whose interest had been awakened 
by. the pathetic story of Rustem and Isfendiy3.r. His o^vn 
first love had been the tale of FerfdOn and Zohdk, com- 
pletest type of the epic warfare of good and evil; and he 
tells us that upon Mahmfid’s birthday he had a vision, in 
which the whole world seemed in commotion, and a divine 
voice promised that all sorrow should pass away before 
this new FerJdfin, the delight of mankind. In a kind of 
poetic tournament, FirdOsl so commended himself above 
all the court bards that it became evident that the long- 
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desired epic-master had appeared. When the laureate 
Ansarf, — who was wont, we are told, to have his favorite 
verses copied in gold letters within arabesque borders, — 
sitting among his companions in verse, beheld the country 
dress of the provincial rhymer, he is said to have cried out, 
“ thily poets, good brotlier, have admission to tliis society.” 
“ I too am a poet,” answered FirdCist, and entered at once 
on an extempore contest, in which he amazed these literary 
pontiffs by his familiarity with the national legend and his 
brilliant improvisation.^ A beautiful residence in the royal 
gardens, adorned with noble works of art, was placed at 
his disposal, with all the literary treasures of the State, and 
the poet’s genius guarded against intrusion as a sacred 
trust. As the work proceeded, portions were read to 
MahmOd from time to time amidst festal dance and song. 
The delighted monarch promised a piece of gold for every 
distich, and would have paid it down as it became due, but 
for FirdQst’s preference to receive the whole at once at the 
close of his work, and devote it to fulfilling the dream of 
his youth. 

But the king of bards was not exempt from the irony 
which ever pursues ideal aims. Such exceptional honors 
could not escape envy, and MahmOd seems to have been 
open to intriguing tongues, like all of his class. We are 
amazed, however, to hear that the poet was even permitted 
to suffer for lack of food, as well as made to feel his de¬ 
pendence by studied insults. Yet, strange to say, he seems 
to have been recognized during all this time as the greatest 
of poets, and the praises of the growing Sh4h-NAmeh were 
on every tongue. Even in the latest portion of his work, 
that which celebrates the Sassanian line, he still sounds 
the trumpet for his royal patron. If there was really any 
ground in his external relations for the sorrowful tone 
which pervades his personal episodes, if the admired poet 

1 Voo Hammer: GuchkhU d xcASm. Rtdxk, Ptrwfu, p 51. 
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was in fact poor and neglected, it may be that the fault lay 
in habits of his own, for MahmDd of Ghazni was certainly a 
promoter of the arts. But a more probable key to the mys¬ 
tery may be found in suspicions as to his orthodoxy. The 
story, however, can hardly be credited, that he fell at Mah- 
mOd’s feet and denied the faitli which he strenuously asserted 
in many passages of his poem. Even at the close of his life 
he reaffirmed the creed of All in indignant terms, denoun¬ 
cing as slanderers those who charged him with denying it. 
It is certain that tlie king distrusted him, alleging tliat his 
native Tds was noted for its scepticism.* He who had 
brought all the piety of Islam to bear tribute to the hated 
fire-worshippers, and glorified the legends of unbelievers 
with tlic glow of a monotheism believed to be sacred to 
the Koran alone, who was awakening germs of compara¬ 
tive religion in the quiet ferment of Iranian, Semitic, and 
Tartar nationalities around him, may well have excited the 
religious jealousy of a Mahometan prince. Nor would 
it be strange if interested rivals should have produced a 
gradual alienation from the genius which could evoke to 
life all the national enthusiasm for a glorious past. 

At all events, tlic life of the poet henceforth was a 
tragedy. The deatli of an idolized son added grief to 
disappointment. 

“ Beloved companion of my sorrowing years, 

Why hast thou chosen another path tlian mine ? 

Ib H to greet new friends, thou leavest me ? 

• Weatied.ot life in youth, tliou yieldest me its woes. 

Blood dims my eyes; the world of light is his, 

But there he will his father’s place prepare. 

Old age has come, no kindred soul remains; 

Yet am I seen by one who for my coming yearns. 

Alas I that he has passed, so young, without one brief farewell I ” 

The discouragements of his position, and a keen sense 
of solitude and of tlie lapse of life, explain the frequent 

> Von Uat&mer, p. 53. 
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plaintive ejaculations and meditations which interrupt tlie 
heroic current of his song. He constantly recurs to tlie 
uncertainty of all tenures and the need of complete sub¬ 
mission to the will of God. Thus in the poem of Kai 
Khosru’s Return,” he suddenly breaks fortli: — 

“ I am poor, forsaken wholly, and my love of song is spent. 

The roar of beast and lay of bird arc both alike to me. 

The cup of threescore years is drained; my thoughts are of the bier. 
Ah ! that the rose’s perfume dies! Alas, the Persian word 
Cuts like a sword! May it yet leave me time 
To tell one Saga more from the glorious days of old. 

To bear my name down when my life is done. 

Then shall He save me there above, the Lord of sword and tongue.” 

At last the great task is done, and tlie bolt falls, striking 
the toiler to the earth. Mahmild, alienated by intriguing 
courtiers, proves a niggard, and pays but a fraction of the 
promised reward. The outraged poet flings it away for a 
glass, burns his latest verees, puts on a dervish's robe, 
shakes the dust of Ghazni from his feet, and departs, 
leaving the bitter satire which cuts off the monarch’s share 
in an inheritance mightier far than the gold-heaps that 
poured from the broken idol of Somnauth. “ If I plunged 
into the sea of Malimfld’s court and found no pearls, 
*t was the fault of my star; how could the sea be blamed ? 
Ilut my book was not writ for Mahmfld, 't is for Alt and 
the Prophet” Say rather for humanity, for immortality, 
O Poet! Well may tlie epos of honor, heroism, and love, 
the high tragedy of Nemesis, dispense witli the cofl’er of 
a Ghaznevide king. Tlie sense of royal ingratitude was 
not aggravated by experience of public neglect. As he 
wandered, like Dante, from court to court, pursued by 
vindictive demands for his person, he found everywhere 
sympathy and honor. Better still was the assurance of 
immortal fame. ” I have filled the world with my praise; 
and when my breath departs, I shall not die.” 
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But the Avound was mortal. Returning at last to his 
early home, tlic old man heard a child repeat a line of his 
satire, and the distress it produced in his mind ended only 
in dcatli. The legend says that the prince of TOs, proba¬ 
bly through fear of Mahmtld, refused to bury the heretic 
with religious honors; but being warned in a dream, in 
which he saw Firdfksl crowned in Paradise, he repented 
and paid the tribute due.' 

We can hardly do justice to the self-respect of genius, 
or to the less honorable rage of offended pride, without 
quoting from the indignant response that thundered against 
the insults of an ignoble king. FirdQsi ascribes the con¬ 
duct of MahmOd to his willingness to lend his car to 
malignant slanders, when he should have considered the 
debt which the poet’s great work would lay upon mankind. 
A Mahmflld may despise it, but let him understand that 
this is to defy the bolts of heaven: — 

Wliile the world endures, the wise shall love this song. 

For all the mighty dead have heard its call to life; 

Nor other claim, 0 King, could save thy name from death. 

Long as the world endures, this shrine shall ne’er decay. 

Long have I labored, poor and ilNesteemed, 

And thou hast rudely broken faith with roe at last. 

I made the earth a paradise, and Persia lives again. 

Hadst thou not had a miser’s heart, my bead were crowned with gold. 
Had MahmUd been a prince, my seat were at his side. 

O rarely generous king, whose boon *s a glass of beer! 

' Shall a slave’s son learn royalty? In Eden plant 
A bitter root, and though the sweetest streams it drink, 

Yet shall the bitterness infect its fruit for aye. 

And thou, the charcoal-maker’s son, art still black as thy coal. 

When I before the great Judge stand, 4ust on my head, I 'll pray, 

0 Lord, bum thou his soul in flames, but robe my soul in light I ” 

Surely the poet had a streak of the savage in him; and the 
conscious dignity of his claim finds poor ending in this 

^ Mobl; SkAk-NAmtk, i. xlir. ' 
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revengeful mood. Or shall we find in his wrongs such 
justification of its scorn as the world has accorded to Dante 
for similar sentence on his foes? 

It was his fate to die in the full sense of these wrongs. 
For when MalimCid at last came to recognize them, and 
sent full payment with robes of honor to the sad old 
sufferer in his native town, the messengers are said to 
have met his funeral train passing from its gates. His 
daughter, stung like himself by years or injustice, proudly 
refused to receive the gift; but a sister, remembering the 
longings of his childhood, asked that it be expended in 
accomplishing the object to which he would have devoted 
it, had it been duly paid. So the ancient dike was re¬ 
stored with the price of his great sacrifice, and a caravan¬ 
sary erected in his name. But a grander bulwark and a 
sweeter hospice stand forever, of his spiritual building, 
for the heart of man. 

The chronicler of heroes shared the destiny of his great 
Iranians, — a life-long struggle for ideal achievement, suc¬ 
cessful therein beyond all dream, but smitten by Ahriman's 
fiercest blows; a victory won, like Rustem’s over Isfcndiy4r, 
under terrible conditions; tlie destiny of Good to be first 
the victim of Evil, and to rise to eutlianasy through tears 
and blood. 

His persecution served one good purpose which should 
not be overlooked. It proves him to have been sur¬ 
rounded by powerful enemies, who would have sharply 
criticised every aberration from the traditions of Iran. 
That no such criticism has appeared, fully sustains his 
f claim of entire fidelity to them. The Mussulman histo¬ 
rian, writing a century after his death, and claiming to 
have consulted an immense list of authorities, recognizes 
Firdflsl as his best and fullest source.^ And so it has been 

» ifp 4 jwttl~^d^T€WtriJkk. Mohl: I. xlviL poem wa» fmtt« 

before the middle of ihe eleventh century (lem A. P.). A century curlier, Tiberl had written 
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ever since. None disputes his claim. His triumph has 
made good his prophecy, and it lies in the higher |)lancs 
of thought The romancers of later times, whose stu¬ 
pendous supernatural fictions turn the charge into a com¬ 
pliment, pronounce his simplicity tame, finding truth not 
in the imagination, but in unbridled fancy, but none the 
less confessing his greatness by imitating him when they 
have need. These romancers, beginning with Niz&mi, open 
a new school of poetry, which wholly sacrifices historical or 
traditional connection to dramatic interest, and paints with 
the gorgeous colors that have given currency to the telling 
word persiflage, whicli no one would apply to Kirdilsi’s 
simple and earnest speech. Still later, Semitic influences 
cover tlie great personalities of the epic with Biblical asso¬ 
ciations, genealogical and other, absurdly incongruous 
with their strictly Aryan character. 

An epic is no mere compilation of narratives, woven 
into connected and poetic form. It is in literature the 
complete ideal of a nation, an epoch, a civilization; and 
its full literary personality, and every characteristic trait 
and tradition of the period and the people find in such a 
supreme resultant their natural place and meaning. Of 
those who regard the Iliad as one connected work, some 
suppose its central motive to be the personal relation of 
Achilles to tlie Greek chiefs; others find its pivotal point 
in the siege of Troy. But the epic significance of the Iliad 
tame on no personal life or historical event That which 
brought the rhapsodies together, and made them for cen¬ 
turies the inspiration of the Greek mind, and through this 
endowed tlie human race to endless time, was their com¬ 
mon fitness to embody the Greek ideal, the type of civili- 

fretn the arcliivee of Persia the most careful of histories of Islam, extending Hke the mjr* 
tholQC7 of the Sh 3 h*Nfhnd) from the earliest to the latest tlmss, hut he vat equally Indefinite 
in maknK known hit authorities with the great epic poet of ireditianal lore. Tsbart drew 
frora the same sources. MasOdi’s MeadMtu ^ GM wss another historical srork of great 
ealue, which just preceded FirdOst (94] *.».). ri ji./ 
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zation which imprinted itself on every Greek nature. All 
the scmi-historical or mythic personages which the national 
geniu.s had created in the image of its own motive forces, 
and gradually made into real powers, flowed naturally to 
the hand of the poet, who was himself tlic fullest expres¬ 
sion of that genius, and could bring out their ideal rela¬ 
tions on a scale of national experience broad enough to 
give them room. Thus Achilles’ wratli, Ulysses’ wander¬ 
ings, or the Siege of Troy, was but the setting for a crowded 
picture in which every form was equally a living force of 
Greek instinct. Hence the dramatic interest of the epos, 
the variety, sharpness, and consistency of its characters, 
which are nothing less than products of the continued play 
of typical ideas and qualities brought to tlicir ideal form, 
their natural relations to each other and the whole Greek 
consciousness of existence, by the master genius of the 
race. The elaboration of tliese personal types by the ideal 
life of one race has lifted them into universal relations, the 
true sphere of tlie ideal, and made them immortal com¬ 
panions of man in the ages. Nor is the religious clement 
in the old Greek nature less distinct in Homer than is the 
dramatic. For tlic epos is, as its name imports, ^e 
“word ” of a civilization, — its full ideal speech, in which 
no genuine form of its genius can fail to find voice. 

This representative fulness renders it possible to find, 
as tlie master-key of every epos, the dominant conscious¬ 
ness, or motive principle, of the civilization which produced 
it. It is of tl\is supreme clement that the epos is tlie con¬ 
summate flower. This assures it a universal function, since 
only a profound human interest, a structural law of being, 
could control the special development of any race or 
epoch. In the Homeric epic this all-resolving idea is free 
individuality, —the buoyant play of intense wll and p^- 
sionate instinct under conditions of a divine Nemesis, 
representing, however, a national' or pubUc rather than a 
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personal authority, and less in the interest of morality than 
of loyalty to the Greek ideal of heroism. And this key to 
Homer is the key to the whole history of Greek civiliza¬ 
tion. Again, the master-motive of the “ Divina Commedia ” 
was that of mcdia:val Christianity, the idea of a world- 
judgment on the virtues and sins of men, conceived after 
the developed theology of ten centuries of Christian teach¬ 
ing, — an apotheosis of those heavens and hells which 
formed a constant Presence of overwhelming terrors and 
all-inspiring hopes. It is easy to imagine wh>' this jiulg- 
ment-day of the ages, lifted to the throne of an epos, 
should have gatlicred every great personality, good or 
evil, past or present, into its tremendous .symbolic circles. 

It was tlie culmination of a religion which had been the 
soul and the school of thirty generations. Here the free 
individuality of Homer is supplanted by a terrific ma¬ 
chinery which grinds every living being into food for 
Almighty Wrath or Almighty Good-Will, — a Nemesis, 
representative not of the moral but of the theological law, 
and working in human bodies and souls, not according to 
their inherent relations, but as an autocratic external police 
for the future life. It is the triumph of prescription, of 
irresponsible despotism over the insignificance of human 
endeavor, and moreover charged to the full with those 
mad rivalries, jealousies, and hates which constituted the 
life of the Italian republics in Dante’s day. Over it soar . 
indeed-the poet’s moods of infinite tenderness for all that 
he loved and adored; but the wondrously human loves 
and hates are alike steeped in the fearful autocracy of 
a semi-barbarous religion. The soul is not here a hero, as 
in Homer, but even in its .virtues and its joys the veriest 
slave. 

The Sh4h-N4meh turns on a higher motive than does 
cither the Divina Commedia or the Iliad. It is more pro¬ 
foundly moral than the Greek epic, and more freely human 
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tli.'in the Italian. It represents the tragedy of human des¬ 
tiny and the irony that makes so large an element tlicrein, 
in so fiir *is these arise from the conflict of good and evil. 
And this conflict is conceived in a far deeper and more 
personal sense than as the war of Iran witli Turan. The 
national element, still more the ethnological, is secondary, 
and enters into most of the narrative only in a remote and 
insignificant way. But through the whole and every part, 
— through the vicissitudes oi FeridCln’s career; the martyr¬ 
dom of I raj and of Siavaksh; the heroic woes of Rustem; 
the contrasted qualities of such feminine ideals as Sudabc, 
Kudabe, Mcnishe, and Tahminc; the shame of S^m for 
his half-heathen child and the love of tlic giant bird who 
supplies the lack of parental care; the love-adventures of 
the heroes; the bitter evils of circumstances woven out 
of blind hopes and malicious plots; the grievous fortunes of 
noble men in false positions, like l^r4n; tlic untimely blights 
that fall from royal selfishness, like that of Gushtdsp, upon 
loyal and noble hearts; the passionate or subdued laments 
that close the sweetest human experiences, one after an¬ 
other, with confessions of tlie impermanence of earthly 
hopes and joys, yet ever with the grand comfort of simple 
trust in righteousness of the heroic stamp, — tlirough all 
this infinite play of human feeling, whereof tlic wars with 
Turk and Div arc but incidents, flows the strain of divine 
necessity that the good shall sufler for the evil; the stress 
of limitations and compulsions, which no precautions can 
fend off and no virtue escape, and only heroic will and 
pure reconciliation to infinite forces can meet and con- 
f quer. And when we add the gathered stores of mpral 
and political philosophy which the Shih-Ndmeh has 
heaped around the later kings in place of a legendary lore 
more suited to remoter times, we may venture to say 
that no grand principle of.self-cuJ^re, Stoic or Christian, 
Aryan or Semitic, old or. new, is wanting to this Bible of 
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the heroic Will, this sublime Valhalla of ideal lives. Never 
for one moment is there a failure of the grand motive, the 
serious tenor, the solemn consciousness of life’s summons 
to self-sacrifice and moral loyalty. So through every 
phase of triumph and defeat, of cruel circumstance and 
irreparable harm, of tenderness and anguish, we hear the 
steady peal of retributory laws, so vast in their reach of 
ideal relation that their every stroke seems to tell upon 
the whole world, as belonging to tlicm and to them only, 
— as if for all mankind there could be no otlicr liberty 
than to obey and trust tlie law of duty, no other school 
for heroes, no other mastery of fate. 

Nothing is more universal in scope, yet nothing so con¬ 
centrated, as the personal life. What the inherited woes of 
Cecrops’ line are made to teach so impressively in Greek 
tragedy is less clear or just as an expression of ethical 
inviolability than the working of evil thought and conduct 
within the criminal’s soul, bearing fruit after its kind, and 
upon the innocent circle nearest his life. And this is the 
characteristic teaching of the ShfLh-N4meh. The martyr¬ 
dom of love and faith forever involved in evil-doing is here 
brought into closest relation with its producing cause; 
and the effect is heightened by the fearless realism which 
will not blink the sternest facts of experience. In these 
heroic ethics the compensatory happiness so commonly 
made the motive of virtue, the final arrangement of poetic 
justice held so essential to the modern novel or play, con¬ 
structed to please an audience at the cost of tragic power, 
have no place. The stem problems are left, as life is 
wont to leave them, unsolved, save' by faith in unseen 
values, and the unpledged reserves of help in the spiritual 
nature. The law of sacrifice is absolute, and its tragedy 
complete, because the full meaning of the struggle with 
Ahriman is accepted, while the resolution of evil into good 
is referred to the forces of character only. Upon a plane 
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higher than that of ouUvard circumstance of any kind, the 
passion and despair which have found free utterance must 
be healed. Such is the uninterrupted movement of this 
infinitely varied oratorio of moral conflict, in which hero¬ 
ism and religion arc one. 

So sincere is its realism, tliat the frequent appeals of the 
poet to his readers to remember tlie vanity of all eartlily 
hopes and to grieve over the fickleness of fortune, the 
admonitions in which his sorrowful legends end, — to seek 
consolation in God and a life to come,—although in strong 
contrast with the brave silence of tlie heroes tlicmselves on 
these matters of sentiment and faith, do not fall upon us 
as mere didactic commonplaces. They seem only natural 
expressions of sympatliy, like those of tlie chorus in the 
old Greek tragedies. Tliis plaintive Jeremiah at least 
knows how to respect tlie robust manliness of his mar¬ 
tyrs, and to make their very woes teach disinterested 
loyalty to the noble and the right. 

The heroes of tlie Sh4h-N4meh are thoroughly human; 
they give w'ay to natural emotions, to pride, to anger, to 
despair, — sometimes to less pardonable passions. They 
arc generally colossal champions of the flesh, as well as 
unconscious servants of the spirit, or Titanic powers of 
noble will. They represent the crude social conditions 
out of which their semi-mythic forms were evolved. All 
tlie more shall we admire the glow of moral grandeur that 
is kindled within them; for all that has been said of the 
substance of this epic can be fully justified, and its culmi¬ 
nation in such ideals as SiAvaksh and Iraj lift us to those 
spiritual levels to which all ages aspire. 

Since a scope so grandly human must cover all human- 
history, the Sh4h-N4meh opens with the earliest mythic 
rulers of mankind. It must show even in them the con¬ 
flict with evil in nature and with blindness and brutality in 
man. In the Avesta there were cosmic, forces, elementary 
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processes of creation. But the heroic legend u-ants them 
as human will, even in those earlier stages when man is 
scarcely above the level of the lower creation. GayAniard 
is here a king, happy but for Ahriman, whoso son slays 
the prince Siamck, but is slain in return by the latter’s 
son Husheng. Tlic avenger has nature on his side; 
her tigers, wolves, and birds .unite with men and peris 
to punish the common foe. Following up his mission of 
destroying evil, Husheng aims a stone at a snake, which 
strikes another stone instead, and fire is struck forth. The 
Iranian flame-god here springs, as fire docs in the Veda 
from bits of wood, out of the rock hurled against an evil 
power. FirdOsi sees a mystic connection here. “ As the 
Arabs turned towards a stone in prayer, so our fathers 
turned to the fire.” ^ Really, the substance of both beliefs 
is the same,—that a higher life than the crude elements 
resides in Nature and awaits the first bold contact of hu¬ 
man motive and will. The next king, Tahmurath, evidently 
represents the stage of growing self-confidence, in which 
man begins to be a power over evil. He not only instructs 
men in weaving, and in taming wild beasts, but is specially 
gifted in controlling demons, and triumphantly rides Ahri¬ 
man himself, in shape of a horse, around tlic world. He 
forces their secrets from them by stronger force of will, 
and fails only when he doubts his own power. Firdfisfs 
moral is ready; “0 Heaven! thou liftest a man above the 
sky, only to cast him down at once under the dearth!” 
But only by such strenuous effort against evil “ did man 
learn wisdom and that greatest of arts, — to write.” 

For now Society is born; and Jemshfd is its maker, 
ruler of tlie world by noble will. With Jemshld enters a 
more distinctly moral force, though good and evil are not 
without moral significance in the lives of those earlier 

* Tbe black liona which (ha Anbs kii aed to the Kaaba, and laced ia pnyar, was (oppoaed 
to have been otigiDally aa aocel. *' 
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kings. I'or mythology is truer to human nature than that 
form of the evolutionary theory which conceives the moral 
.sense to have had a definite beginning in man after purely 
animal and selfish instincts had already become developed. 
Ideas of good and evil never could have been formed 
witliout some relation to the sense of right and wrong. 
Jemshid indicates an advanced stage of this sense. He 
lionors all men according to what they have achieved. 
Of the first three cl.'isscs into which he dividc.s mankind, 
even the laborer is no pariali, but a self-respecting worker. 
" He docs not obey any one slavishly; is a free cultivator 
of the earth without strife. The wise have said, * 'T is idle- 
nes.s enslaves those that should be free.’” Only the fourth 
class are here depreciated, ” those who seek profit by trade, 
with arrogant thirst for gain,” — in other words, distribu¬ 
tors, or middle-men, as distinguished from producers; a 
class whose uses for civilized society had not yet been 
recognized, though it was even then clear to the poet that 
** their penalty was to be always in care.” 

As a social organizer, Jemshid teaches subordination and 
due regard for position and powers. He, too, makes the 
Divs do his bidding, helping build houses for the suffering 
classes, teaching medicine and the healing of wounds. He 
also paid the just price for victories. “Never lived an 
investigator like Jemshfd; he sailed over seas, and nothing 
was hid from his sight” But this Iranian Solomon must 
discover also that will-power has its evil side. In his pride 
he conceives himself to be omniscient, because under his 
reign of three hundred years death was not, and the Divs 
did his bidding in bonds. “So everything fell away;” 
and the anti-Jemshtd appears in ZohAk. The biter, the 
serpent, the old Vedic cloud-god whom the lightning of 
Indra slays, is here wickedness incarnated as king. Zoh&k, 
according to the epic, has not this function by inheritance, 
but by his own will. His father is “ a good sheikli of the 
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desert, humbling himself before God, possessing herds and 
horses like tlic Persians.’* But tlic son was “ bold and 
careless, proud of his hosts of gold-bridled Arab horses,” 
and easily yielded to tlic tempter’s ” promise of knowledge 
for selfish ends.” Firdfist calls the tempter Iblts, who is 
the Mahometan Ahriman; and the whole story has a dis¬ 
tinctly Semitic coloring. The Persian legend evidently 
associated Zoh^k with some Arabic or Assyrian dynasty 
of invaders. He begins by slaying his own father; and 
his passion for flesh causes serpents, the ” kiss of Iblis,” to 
spring from his shoulders, craving constant supplies of 
human brain for food. Social order, the bonds of Jem- 
shld, is overturned; and Iran, rent with civil strife, passes 
over to the destroyer. Jemshid dies, weary of tliis fleeting 
world. But Zohik’s fate is worse. Utter horror of him¬ 
self, which no devices can remove, compels him to gratify 
the twofold demon with two chosen human victims a 
day, one of whom is saved by good men and sent into 
the wilderness, where these scapegoats of Iran become the 
Kurdish tribes,—nomads, and knowing not God. But now 
tlie terrible dreams of Zohik are interpreted by his di¬ 
viners as foreshowing the birth of Feridfin tlie avenger, 
whose head shall touch the sky, and whose brazen club 
shall strike down the tyrant in the name of his murdered 
father, and of the beautiful cow his nurse, another victim, 
— everything belonging to Feridfln being sacred, and the 
legend mixing up curiously Iranian and Semitic symbols. 
Zohik.vainly gropes through the land for the predestined 
child; but, after the type of all Oriental messialis, he is 
borne away by his mother into India for safety, and there, 
in due time, learns his origin and function. 

What Destiny has decreed cannot be stayed. The plot 
of Fertdfln’s brothers against his life faib, and he returns 
terrible to purify and deliver; captures the city of the. 
wicked king, casts his godless talisman into the dust, slays 
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his magicians, and sits on the throne of Jemshfd the 
Good. 'I'hc tyrant’s wives rehearse the talc of his crimes, 
wanderings, and frightful pains; tlic people declare for 
I'crtdun, who gains a great battle, then binds the demon 
in I^emavend, and nails him to the rock. Strange trans- 
fonnation of the old legend! The punishment of the hero 
for bringing the fire of civilization to men against the will 
of Jove has here become a similar punishment of the spirit 
of evil for depriving men of the blessings of that fire. It 
is the dififercnce between the Persian and tlic Greek. In 
the ZohAk myth, the punishment is in the interest of the 
moral law: in the Promethean, it is quite otherwise. 

“ .>\Lxs, let us not sin; since neither good nor evil things abide. 
It is l)cst to Ic.tvc good deeds for our monument in men’s memories. 
Feridvka was not matle of musk and amber; he won his glory by jus¬ 
tice and love. Be just and generous, and thou shalt be a FertdOn, 
whose glory is to have delivered the world from the hands of the 
wicked.” 

A great and happy king, “who bound evil by good, 
whenever he saw a wrong or a desert place,” Fertddn 
at last wishes for repose in old age, and divides his em¬ 
pire equally among his tliree sons; tlie youngest and best 
of whom has the ancient homestead of his race, Iran. 
Seim and TOr, enraged at the distribution, conspire to 
dethrone I raj and seize his patrimony. In reply to their 
arrogant demands, FeridOn warns them sorrowfully that 
they will reap as they have sown, and then tenderly com¬ 
mends Iraj to tlic protection due to his innocence and his 
right Iraj, inspired by tlie purest self-denial, resolves to 
rise to a still higher plane, and trust wholly to the guid¬ 
ance of his brotherly instincts in face of almost certain 
death. 

« Who, when he thinks on death, so sure to all, 

Would plant the tree of hate, with roots in blood. 

To bear the fruit of vengeance ? Never dwelt 
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Hate in the kings of old. I will go forth 
Unarmed, .and yicKl my throne to them^ 

My bretlxrcn; asking but this rccom|)ense. 

That 1 shall turn their cruel hearts to love.” 

Against his own good sense the old king grants consent, 
and sends a letter of fatlicrly counsel by the heroic martyr. 
And Iraj goes sweetly to his brothers, saying, — 

“ Will you but cease from Itate, the whole is yours ; 

Let it go freely, if it bars your hearts 
From the dear love I dearer hohl than power.** 

But when they see how gladly all the army look on the 
fair boy and his noble w’ays, then the devil in litem rages, 
and they kill him and send his head to his father. “ O 
Eartli! why didst thou not save him whom thou hadst 
nursed on thy bosom? And thou, O Man, who cherishest 
evil thought in thy heart, behold here tlie fruit it bears! ” 
Then the old king Feridfln, looking out anxiously over the 
desert, beholds the caravan bringing its fatal message and 
freight, and breaks into loud lament over the pride of his 
heart, forever lost: — 

“ O trust not in earthly love I O thou just Cod, ’ 

Send thou the avenger from this sufferer’s blood ! 

Then will I gladly greet the liouse of death.” 

And in due time comes the hero Manosheihr, issue of this 
,woe, heir to this demand for Nemesis. A netv Jcmshld 
; rises from the grave, and the war of God against Ahriman 
bursts upon the heads of Seim and Tdr.-•The criminals 
are beheaded, but the young prince, better than his age, 
docs not send their heads to Aeir woful father. His cry 
to the fleeing Seim is the voice of the eternal law: — 

"The tree of thine own planting shakes its fruit 
Into thy bosom. Is’t a thorn, thou sowed’st i^ 

Or robe of silk, the weaver was thyself.” 

The armies of the culprits are sent home forgiven, crying,*— 
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“ O Pchleviins! crowned with victor)-, the earth 
Xo more shall reck with blood; the star of tj-rants fades.” 

Fcriddn receives his grandson witli thanlcsgiving “ to 
the Power that renders to each his due, with guardian 
care.” 13ut the world is narrow now, and he longs for 
freer air. Failing under the burden of this tragedy, which 
covens all the sympathies of his being, he fades away from 
life, sorrowing till its span is past. 

** So long ago he died, but left a glorious name, 

Because he learned from suffering to be wise.” 

Such arc the opening scenes of an epic whose movement 
embraces all hi.story, and in which every shock of individ¬ 
ual destiny seems to involve the whole frame of existence. 
In these scenes we have the key-note to the whole, — the 
dealing of the moral law with personal character, and the 
solution of all the mysteries of the life-struggle by loyalty 
to faith, manliness, love. The hero’s s^vord was here, as it 
still is, the terrible minister of moral necessities deeper than 
human will; but love and forgiveness were tlie highest per¬ 
sonal ideal, and it was tlicir martyrdom that he came in to 
avenge. Equally marked in the very outset is the dis¬ 
tinctively natural and human character of the Persian epic. 
It docs not rest, like tlie MahdbhArata or R^mdyana, on su¬ 
pernatural interests and aids, aggrandized at man’s expense, 
but is penetrated by tlie profound sense of human experi¬ 
ence, of struggle with circumstances, of the nets of sin and 
sorrow, of the grandeur of personal Will, the power of man 
to achieve, even in submitting to the inexorable limits of 
his existence. In the tale of Fcrtddn and his sons the hu¬ 
man motive excludes all others. In other tales, the super¬ 
natural, sometimes prominent, is always secondary! and docs 
not disturb’ the constant emphasis on the moral law. 

It is in. accordance with ^is ’motive that the interest is 
wont to gather about the‘closest natural relationship, the 
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sympathies and oblijjations that consecrate domestic ties, 
the filial, fraternal, sexual sanctitic.s. These are the centres 
of personality. At these roots of character the forces of 
evil strike most fiercely. In these the blindness of passion, 
the agony of pain and loss, the coils of misleading destiny, 
are most destructive. In these are the .situations which 
have always been found most full of tragic motive. In 
these relations, which Nature brings but once, and whose 
destruction by folly or crime or fate can never be rci)aired, 
poetry has found its supremo t)’pes of suffering and de¬ 
votion. All races and faiths gather about this conunon 
heartli, and find in the power of courage and sacrifice to 
master or transfonn the bitter w'ounds of filial, fraternal, 
and conjugal tics, the height of heroic victory. The law 
of early races, that the nearest blood-relative should under¬ 
take tlic duty of avenging unnatural crimes, has wide scope 
in ancient mythology. In family crimes Greek tragedy 
centred. “ The woes of Pelops’ line,” the dreadful fate 
tliat drives Orestes and his sister to follow up domestic 
crimes by bloody penalties involving agonies of atonement, 
have made them immortal types of an heroic virtue pur¬ 
chased at immeasurable cost. The Trojan War is the con¬ 
sequence of a broken marriage tie. Conflict between father 
and son, brought on by some fatal mistake, and ending 
either in the death of one at the other’s hand, or in the 
infliction of irreparable injury before the dreadful illusion 
is broken, which comes to its supreme type in the Persian 
tale of Rustem and SohrAb, is found at the heart of all great 
mythologies.’ Baldur is unintentionally slain by his brother 
Hodur, whom the evil spirit Loki misleads. The duels of 
Lancelot and his son Sir Galahad, and that of the brothers 
Balin and Balan.all noble knights of pure and tender heart, 
are the most touching episodes of the old British epic. 
Xhe successions of night and day, the following of dawn 
by noon, of twilight by night, interpreted as the strife of, 
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parent and offspring, arc the key to a large proportion of 
the Greek myths; and the successive dynasties of the gods 
in Hesiod are dethronements of a similar nature. The 
supreme forms of atonement in all religions which rest on 
anthropomorphic ideas arc sacrifices of children by their 
jiarcnts. They proceed not from cruelty so much as from 
the conviction that no other atonement can so thoroughly 
c.\prcss the agony, and so the efficacy, of self-sacrifice as 
this. We read the terrible commandment of the god to 
Agamemnon to purchase the safety of the Greeks before 
Troy by slaying his daughter Iphigenia on the altar; the 
test of absolute obedience laid on Abraham and Jephthah 
by their religion; and, what is entirely similar in its origin, 
the Cliristian mystery of the Atonement, by which the ab- 
.stractions of the Trinity become clothed to the popular 
imagination in all the fervent colors of human martyrdom 
both for the Father and the Son. No religion, however su¬ 
pernatural in its pretensions, however illusory in its dogmas, 
dispenses with resting its ideal ultimately on the natural 
relations of man as supreme; in other words, on the divine 
significance of the family, not only as the beginning of 
social progress, but as the undying principle of social ex¬ 
istence and the germinal point of personal character. So 
soon, therefore, as the will began to get free expression, so 
as to form its own epos, we find that its ideal types of tlie 
tragedy of life, of the irony of fortune, and the struggle 
of human limitations with the mysteries of pain and death 
have been sought, not in the overwhelming interference of 
gods, nor in miraculous immunities from finite conditions, 
but in the intensest play of tliose relations which are near¬ 
est and dearest, most thoroughly human and universal. 
Of the high possibilities of these relations for tragic situa¬ 
tion, for heroic culture, for the march of Nemesis, the 
ShAh-NAmeh has much to teach.’ 

This was to be expected from the emphasis of the Iranian 
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mind on the ideal dualism of existence, the moral and 
physical antagonisms whicli reveal it. The ShAh-Xameh 
is probably the most remarkable instance of this tragic 
emphasis among the great products of the religious im¬ 
agination. All other cycles of legend which partake of the 
same spirit arc so infinitely complex and discursive, that 
the strength of this mighty motive seems dissipated in a 
crowd of details. Scandinavian, British, Hindu, and Chris¬ 
tian mythologies interweave such a medley of subordinate 
interests with every expression of it, that we lose the .sense 
of its sovereignty. It docs not stand forth as the very at¬ 
mosphere of feeling, or the magnetic force that group.s tlic 
infinite variety of circumstance around its poles, revealing 
the limits of passion and power, and the sway of cosmical 
as well as humanly universal law. In this instinct for 
human limit, this possession by their own central motive, 
only the Greek poets have surpassed Firdfisl; and they 
have not taken tliis special motive as central, upon so vast 
and difficult a scale. So skilfully does he manage the im- 
. mense mass of materials, that everything helps to empha¬ 
size the personal glory or grief, to accent the tread of 
Destiny over man’s strength and his weakness alike, as it 
beats up the latent forces of sacrifice and ideal aim from 
the dreadful soil of anguish and death. No deus ex 
machina finds place here, as the Euripidean god enters 
othe dreadful coil of fate around Orestes and Electra, to 
.settilc,all difficulties for the writer, and solve things insolu¬ 
ble, by mere fiat The mercurial Greek’s fancy might be 
satisfied with this; the serious JPerso-Mahometan’s, never. 

Heroism is here the substance of religion, and stands on 
its own merit. It is itself the ideal, and no god can for 
one moment dispense with its conditions. It lifts the poet 
above the bounds of nationality, masters every race preju¬ 
dice on which the legend might at first seem founded. It 
recognizes itself in the Turanian hero as well asjn_^the 
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Iranian; in RrAn, AfriisiyAb, Pilsam. And many Turanian 
women, who win the love of tl\e Pehlcvans and bear the 
noblest persons in the epos, become more admirable to us, 
and awaken deeper sympathy than do tlie Iranians them¬ 
selves. The same moral standard suffices for believer and 
unbeliever, lixeept in certain passages of the later por¬ 
tion, in which the hand of the Zoroastrian priesthood is 
apparent, the narrowness of the Avestan stand-point is 
escaped. The epos honors only Nature and trutli. 

The line of the great Pehlcv&ns of Scistan, motherland 
of Iranian liberties, begins in SAm ^ and ends in the Per¬ 
sian Achilles, Rustem. Let us see how the legend evolves 
this colossal type of heroism. 

To Sam a son is born, with every mark of the true 
Pchlevan, save that his hair is white. This trait would 
seem, like the similar legend of the' Chinese Lao-tse, to in¬ 
timate a higher wisdom, not derived from the experience of 
age, and to foreshadow the idea of intuition, — something 
which the wise in their own generation could not conceive 
as belonging to a child, but destined to put their finalities 
to shame. Such is certainly tlie point of the Persian 
legend of ZAl In the terror and shame of having brought 
some demonic power into the world, SAm becomes self¬ 
ish enough to expose his child on the top of Albdrz j more 
cruel than the lioness, who cares for her whelps, ** giving 
them her blood to drink, not for any reward, but because 
she cannot live witliout them.” And indeed, when his 
father forsakes him, ZAl is taken up by tl\e mighty life of 
Nature, as the hero is in all religious mythology. The 
infant’s cry, in hunger and heat, bidngs the giant bird, the 
Slmurgh, on mighty wings, to his relief; and her pity is 
approved by the voice from heaven foretelling his great 
destiny. So the young birds are his brothers, and he has 
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the largest share in their parent's love, — a love and ad¬ 
miration bred in tlie monsters of the wild when refused 
by human kin. 

Silm, meanwhile, slowly awakes to the sense of his folly 
and sin. Impressed by a dream in which his own whiten¬ 
ing locks instruct him tliat his child's hair was not the 
work of demons, but of God, he sets forth to find his son. 
As his train labors up the heights of Albdrz, the mighty 
bird comes soaring from her nest on the summit, a majes¬ 
tic pile of sandal-wood and ivory and woven aloe-branchc.s. 
In answer to the fathers prayer, the Simurgh brings Zal 
upon her bosom, — a noble youth, innocent of all craft, 
wise only in Nature’s lore, which, like his symbolic hair, 
supplies that which lengthened years alone are supposed 
to bring; and his father receives him joyfully, while the 
Stmurgh’s parting gift is a feather from her own wing, 
which he was to bum whenever he should need her aid 
in the command of occult powers. 

Next comes a new antagonism of wills, out of which 
the future shall be born. Zell’s romantic love for Rudabe, 
daughter of the unbelieving king of Cabulistan, replete 
with stolen interviews and vows of devotion, results in a 
letter written to his father in praise of the maiden, which 
puts the old Pehlcvdn to a severer trial than tlic child's 
hoary head. What penalty must follow such mingling of 
the blood of Fcrtdfln with that of ZohAk, such union of 
the . true believer with the worshipper of Divsl But the 
Mobads, who seem bound, at least in the heroic legend, to 
play the part-of liberalism, predict that the child of this 
marriage shall win the world for Iran, bring comfort to the 
whole land, and conquer all the strife and pain of Turanic 
wars. It is religion itself that bids him drop his narrow 
creed and treat Gentiles as his own blood. Again the 
slave of superstition is liberated through suffering, by the 
power of love. SAm writes to the Sh4h, hoping to have his 
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consent to the innovation. Meanwhile Rud4be*s parents 
must bear their part in the shock of old belief. Dreading 
the anger of the Shah, and expecting his kingdom to be 
laid waste, tlie father is tempted to slay botli his daughter 
anti his wife; but the latter's higher faith restrains him, 
with the saying, “When fire and water, wind and dust, 
mingle, the old tired earth is refreshed;” and, “The 
longest night has its dawning.” The brave woman goes 
further still. She appears before Sam to plead witli him 
at the head of his army, and with no slight effect. Man- 
osheihr is shocked at the intermixture of creeds, and sends 
Sam against Cabulistan with a host whose tread shakes 
tlic whole earth, and whose martial movement is described 
by FirdClsi in a passage which is like Chaucer at his best 
But tile old man cannot face his son’s reproachful reminder 
that he is but repeating tlie injustice done him in infancy, 
and botli heart and conscience arc moved. There is one 
resort. It is to send Z41 himself to make his own impres¬ 
sion by pleading his cause with the Sh4h, armed with a 
letter in which S4m details his own services, describes his 
free life in the saddle as a throne, and commends the 
strength and devotion, which has now all passed into this 
young hero, to the king's mercy, with prayers and vows. 
By his noble presence, his skill in answering difficult ques¬ 
tions concerning all subjects of physical and moral and 
religious interest, in a grand tournament of the seers, and 
by the foresight of his great destiny on the part of the 
priests, the prejudices of the monarch are overcome, and 
he consents to the marriage. Whereupon follow festivities 
that make men ask if the resurrection has not come. The 
long hates of races and beliefs are dissolved in love. But 
the significant fact is that the hero’s own presence and 
power determine his fate, and cut the knot of circum¬ 
stances that could not otherwise be loosed. 

Such was the parentage of Rustem, mightiest among 
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the mighty, — a champion whose glory was not to strangle 
hydras in his cradle, nor to be dipped in a weapon-proof 
bath by his mother, like the demigods of Greece, but to be 
nursed by the heroism of a love which had conquered the 
prejudices of race and creed. The arm that should crush 
the foes of Iran was prepared for its work by an inherited 
nobility of soul capable of recognizing and loving noble¬ 
ness under whatever disguise. 

We cannot trace the long-spun web of tragedy, portrayed 
by the delight of tlic legend in its favorite hero through 
centuries, without sense of the Kipsc of time. We hasten 
to the talc of tlic last and heaviest debt paid by this epic 
redeemer to tlic limitations of man and the irony of fate. 
The tale of Rustem and Sohrilb is the crucial point of 
Oriental feeling. Firdflst opens it with an admonition: 

“ The tale of Sohrdb will fill your eyes with tears, and stir you 
against Rustem. But do you blame the autumn wind when it strips 
the unripe orange from its bough ? Death comes to all, nor was the 
mystery ever solved, nor ever will it be for thee; for none return from 
that gate. Do not wonder that fire burns while fuel i.s given; or tliat 
an old root bears stems. It is vain to murmur at the universal law. 
Hast thou kept thy soul from evil, thou shalt not fear the last 
hour. Act well thy part on earth, and blessedness shall meet thee 
beyond.” 

With this serene reconciliation to death as the natural 
-law, opens the story of a whelming catastrophe, which 
everything that human folly and wisdom could do, seemed 
but to:render the more inevitable. It is followed by the 
picture, in the same lofty strain, of the close of Rustem's 
great career, — a sacrifice to deeds of villanous and un¬ 
natural hate. 

SohrSb is the child of Rustem's passion for the daugh¬ 
ter of a Turanian king, who seeks him out with the offer¬ 
ing of her admiration for his heroic deeds, the unasked 
boon of a heart ” never before unveiled to man." Return- 
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to Iran, Riistcm is unknown to the boy, who grows up 
in his father’s image, worshipping this unseen ideal through 
liis mother’s praises, and longing to behold his face. He is 
named .Sohnib from liis ever gladsome looks, — the young 
lion of the mingled blood of Iran and Turan, irresistible in 
strength. lie forms the plan to invade Iran, and give the 
throne to his father, forgetting that Rustem, as the loyal 
.servant of his king, must himself first be overthrown. 
Upon the march the adventures of the young hero are 
many and marvellous; and the terror of his approach 
startles Kai KSus, the king of Iran, into sending in all 
speed to Rustem, bidding him haste to the rescue, “ stop¬ 
ping not to finish the word on his lips or to smell the 
rose in his hand.” Rustem’s delay leads to a quarrel with 
the Shfdi, in which the free spirit of the PehlevAn, and 
his sensitiveness to unjust suspicion, arc brought into full 
play. The quarrel is appeased, and Rustem advances to 
meet tlie Turanians. Henceforward the overruling sweep 
of Destiny appears at every step. Rustem becomes a spy 
and slays a Turanian chief, becoming thereby specially 
obnoxious to SohrSb, who, of course, does not recognize 
his person. Looking out on the Iranian army, Sohrdb 
inquires the names of the chiefs; but Hedshtr, a prisoner, 
who informs him, conceals the fact that Rustem is among 
them, and gives the colossal form another name. Rustem, 
he .says, is in Seistan, at a feast of roses, — foolishly hoping 
by this deception to prevent a collision, which, of course, 
could only be avoided, not by petty lies, but by his know¬ 
ing the truth. The poet asks, — 

« Why seekest thou, O Man, the steps of fate to lead ? 

’T will have its way with thee. ’T is thine to turn 

Thy heart away from fleeting things, their care and pain.” 

Sohrib cannot believe that one like Rustem can be away 
in the hour of his country’s peril, and threatens Hedshlr 
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with death as a deceiver. But the prisoner, fearinej he 
may kill Rustem and conquer Iran, ventures to bravo it 
out, and holds to the falsehood, though Sohnib strikes 
him to the earth. The battle follows. Moved perhaps by 
some blind presentiment, Rustem tarries in his tent. But 
presentiments and precautions alike fail. Excited by the 
deeds of the unknown Turanian champion, Rustem at last 
rushes to meet him. Then an access of pity holds his 
hand, and he cries, “ O tender youth, the earth is cold, the 
air is sweet. I who am old have slain hosts with niy arm. 
I cannot bear to kill tlicc, thou art so noble. Come, join 
Iran, and be our friend.” “ Thou art Rustem,” c.xclaims 
Sohr^b. But again destiny thwarts the natural instincts, 
and Rustem denies his own name. “ I am but his slave I ” 
Dreadful necessity, where two souls are unconsciously at 
one, yet tlieir arms in mortal conflict, their wills forced by 
sternest illusion to the bitter end! “ Alas,” mourns the 

poet, ” every beast knows its place; man only, in cruel 
war, cannot discern a son from a foeman.” Rustem had 
been over-confident. He had parted with much of his 
strength, thinking it a burden, and now he is flung to the 
earth, escaping with his life only by demanding of Sohrdb 
a second trial, after which tlie loser must die. Less willing 
than ever to confess his name to his antagonist, he returns 
to his tent, and prays that his old strength may be restored 
to him. The prayer is granted; and Sohr&b in turn is 
burled to the earth and fatally wounded. And now, too 
late, the dying youth speaks mournfully of Rustem as his 
father, whom he should never see, though tauglit by his 
mother’s praises to honor him as the greatest of men, and 
led forth into Iran only by the longing to see his face. 
We hear the agonized cry of the old man, “lam Rustem.” 
And Sohrdb cannot hold back his terrible sense of wrong: 
“ Art tliou Rustem, who hast plunged the sword without 
mercy in my breast? I sought to move thee to peace, 
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but no love could rise in thee. See this onyx, which my 
motlicr bound upon my arm to give to thee, for it is thine. 
Ah! too late, too late I, The father must slay his child.” 
Tljcn Sohrab tenderly tries to stay the raving of grief. It 
is in vain. \V hat help is there in self-destruction ? ** Re¬ 
member that what has come could not be turned aside. 
But now bid the king of Iran cease from the war, which I 
alone have caused; and Turan has trusted only in me. 
For I believed we should conquer; how could I have 
thought to die by my father's hand? So was it written 
in heaven. I came as the lightning comes, and I pass 
away like the wind. O Father, in heaven thy child shall 
meet thee again! ” 

The poem follows step by step tlie agony of Rustem, 
and his unavailing efforts to save the fast-fleeting life. He 
appeals to the king for a potent balsam, which Kai K^us, 
with cowardly jealousy, refuses. ** Never,” says the mes¬ 
senger, “ did this king pay a friend his dues, nor lift a 
heavy-laden soul.” The sufferer digs the grave of his 
son with his own hands, seeking for himself only death; 
yet pardons the deceitful Hedshtr, whose falsehood had 
brought all the woe. The chiefs vainly try to console 
him, and the whole land resounds with mourning as he 
bears his heavy burden to its shrine of sandal-wood in far 
Cabulistan. Of all the scenes which attend the dreadful 
calamity, none is more touching than the barbaric grief of 
the mother, Tahmine. She kisses his armor, and wets his 
crown with tears. She presses his horse to her bosom, 
and lays her head upon his hoofs. She closes her palace 
gates, gives all she has to the poor, and dies of sorrow 
within a year. There is no remedy in this visible world 
for wounds so deadly. The heroic age of mighty instincts 
confesses this, pouring out wails over the hopeless cruelty 
of fortune and the vanity of the world. Yet we note that 
there is a robust faith behind the despair; for Rustem 
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lives, in spite of his whelming woes, to do heroic work in 
this world. The religiousness of the poet, casting Rustem 
for consolation on tlic future life alone, is manifest injustice 
to the veiy ideal which his materials afford. An heroic 
age may naturally fail to interpret itself to a reflective age 
through its forms of speech, which spring from the emotions 
alone. But the language of deeds is universal; and to see 
the nobler elements of character struggling forth in this form 
through the terrible obstacles of a semi-barbarous state of 
society, is far more interesting than to study the most une.x- 
ceptionable doctrine, which ages of civilization have brought 
to didactic perfection to serve as the creed of a positive re¬ 
ligion, and made the factitious aureole of its founder. 

The dealing of a tragic Nemesis with breaches of the 
natural relations is again illustrated in the story of Gush- 
Usp and Isfendiyir, in which tlie part of Rustem is again 
intensely interesting, and by far the most noble. This 
story belongs to a later period of the epic narrative, and 
shows signs of an ecclesiastical influence not visible in tltc 
more purely heroic portions that precede it. For Gush- 
tAsp is the ruler whose reign is associated in Uic legend 
with the advent of Zoroaster, and the conversion of Iran to 
his religion. Even here, in its treatment of this ideal of 
the Church, the broadly human element of the heroic 
epos counteracts in great degree the narrowing effects of 
organized religion. 

•' Gushtisp has repeatedly promised to bestow the throne 
on his son IsfendiyAr, on condition of his performing well- 
nigh impossible feats for the glory and safety of Iran, and 
as often the promise has remained unfulfilled. The seven 
adventures of the young hero in capturing the famous 
Brazen Fortress remind us of the labors of Hercules, 
and perhaps like them have an astronomical origin. They 
raise him to the summit of glory, but do not secure their 
earthly reward. Gushtisp now bids him undertake a harder 
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task; no less than to bring Rustem in chains to his court, 
that the old Pehlcvdn’s pride may be humbled, and submit 
itself to the will of a king. For Rustem has dared to say 
before his face that he is no man’s subject, and wears an 
older crown than that of a ShdliAn-shah. Isfendiydr shall 
break this pride, and then the crown shall be his. The 
prince secs clearly that the aim is to put his expectations 
out of the way, if not his life, and the outrage to be per¬ 
petrated offends everything noble within him. Yet he 
undertakes it, as he says, out of pure filial duty. “ Keep 
the crown if you will; a father’s bidding shall be done, 
though it bring the judgment day.” “If a bad ending 
come to tliis, ’t is the power of fate.” He is not without 
hope that the hero will consent to be led in fetters, out of 
loyalty to the Sh4h; and so, by admonitions to the duty 
of a subject, and praises of Gusht^sp as the patron of the 
faith and head of the priesthood, as well as by promises of 
protection and reward, the foolish youth would fain per¬ 
suade him to an act of servility and shame. Quite as 
aggravating is the charge of neglecting court attendance 
to one conscious of being the strong arm that protected 
the court itself. His reply is noble: **I will give you 
everything in my power, but do not dishonor tlie gift by 
personal outrage. I will appear before the Sh4h, and do 
him homage. But the Div must have taken away your 
senses, if you imagine that I will consent to the indignity 
of wearing chains.” IsfendiyAr is moved, but not suffi¬ 
ciently to throw up the shameful office. He even adds the 
insult of neglecting to send for Rustem to a banquet,—after 
promising to do so, — upon the worse than frivolous ex¬ 
cuse that they are likely to meet afterwards as foes. Rus¬ 
tem, however, goes without being sent for, but is treated 
with indignity again, and receives the insulting apology, 
** that the day was hot and the way long! ” IsfendiyAr, in a 
conceited speech, reproves him for his infidelity and partial 
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descent from a Div, which rouses Rustem to recount his 
exploits. Isfcndiydr docs the same, laying special stress 
on his services to tlic true faith in destroying idols; and 
Rustem retorts with reflections on Gusht^isp's character 
and record. In all this, Isfendiy&r’s conduct shows poorly 
beside his opponent’s; but so the trouble deepens, rivalry is 
aroused, and the fates have decreed conflict between tlicm. 
To Rustem the situation is terrible, since to submit would 
be intolerable, and to kill IsfendiyAr is equally dreadful 
to so noble a nature. The heroes part at the tent door 
with bitter words. Isfendiyar’s nearest friend warns him 
not to persevere. "Ahriman has taken you in his net.” 
Z^l, on the other hand, forebodes his son’s death. It is 
characteristic of Rustem that he forms a plan to overpower 
Isfendiyir by main strengtli, then save his life, and give him 
the atoning service of love. 

But this generous hope is foiled. The issue of the com¬ 
bat is doubtful. Isfendiydr seems to have, in this half- 
priestly legend, a special aid and protection in strife from 
his orthodox commission. A quarrel arising between the 
followers of the two chiefs results in the death of Isfcn- 
diy4r’s sons. Rustem is roused to indignation at his men; 
but his promise to atone in every way possible is received 
by Isfendiyir ungraciously. Then Rustem cries, “ My trust 
is in God,” and renews the fight But Isfcndiydr’s arrows 
^ take effect, while Rustem’s glance off from tlie body of 
the. child of the Holy Law. So Rustem withdraws, sorely 
wounded, for the night, and Isfendiyir leaves the field to 
mourn his bitter loss. “Ye noble ones, now so pale, 
where is the soul that was here? I see but clay.” Then 
he sends to his unrelenting father, “ Behold the fruit of the 
tree you have planted.” And to his friend, recovering his 
calmness, he says, “ Cease to mourn. And why should 
more blood be shed? To deatli we all go, young and old, 
and only wisdom can lead us on our way.” 
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Meantime Z4I for his son’s sake bums the Stmurgh’s 
feather, and the great bird appears, bringing Nature’s heal¬ 
ing to his wounds. He shall find an elm by tlic sea-shore, 
and cut an arrow from its wood, and with this only, Isfen- 
diyar can be slain. But whoso slays this sacred life shall 
never more know peace; and even beyond the grave shall 
he find pain. But Rustem braves the condition for the 
sake of the victory so necessary to his honor. “ Good 
name, at least, will I leave behind me.” It is time for him 
also to resort to occult aids, since his foe has so mani¬ 
festly a charmed life. The fate of Isfendiydr now in his 
hands, Rustem beseeches him, by all they both hold 
sacred, — ” by sun and moon and Zerdusht’s fire, and the 
God to whom we pray,” — to abandon his monstrous de¬ 
mand, and warns him tliat he will be slain. Isfendiy4r 
ridicules the prediction, and the fatal arrow, shot with tears, 
docs its work. To his lamenting friends, the hero finds 
consolation in having led men on the path of the true faith, 
and that he dies, not by the strength of Rustem, but by the 
sorceries of Z5.1. On the other hand, Rustem, made self- 
reproachful by success, confesses tliat the Dfv has caught 
him in his net, with all his endeavors to be true to manly 
dealing. “ Would that I had been the slain! Alas, that I 
resorted to secret arts! The glory of my name is gone 
forever! ” It b now Isfendiylr’s turn to show a noble spirit. 
“ I blame neither you nor tlie bird. This is my father’s 
doing, that he might keep his throne.” He commits his 
son to Rustem’s charge, to be reared in knightly virtues 
and honorable toils, and to stand as his father’s seed in a 
• line of kings. And Rustem reverently promising, the, 
noble reconciliation is complete. 

IsfendiyAr is now his father’s Nemesis. ** Your desire is 
accomplished; your throne is yours, and I have the cham¬ 
bers of death. God shall decide between us at the last 
day.” And so, with tender entreaties sent to his mother 
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and sisters not to weep too much for him, nor uncover his 
face, but wait for reunion beyond death, Isfendiyar passes 
from tlie scene. BashCitan takes home the body, through 
mourning Iran, to a court not unaffected by natural grief 
and shame. 

Then rises the indignant protest of Iranian freedom. 
The chiefs renounce respect for tlicir king, and cry as one 
man: “ O wretched man, thou sentest him to Cabul tliat 
this might be! May shame weigh down thy crown, and 
vengeance never let thee go! ” BashOtan refuses to bend 
before the throne, and tliundcrs: “ Thou blind and selfish 
man 1 the wrath of Heaven shall fall on thee, who hast sent 
thine own son to death, with heart harder than stone! ” 
IsfendiyAr’s sisters recount their brother’s virtues, and ask 
what king before has sought to slay his own flesh. If 
Isfendiyd.r desired the throne, did not Gushtisp himself 
drench the world in blood to obtain the crown of Loh- 
rasp? Even thee thy father sought not to kill, but took 
away thy diadem. But tliou hast given away thy child for 
such a bauble! ” The Sh&h has no word of anger or de¬ 
fence, but bids Bashdtan comfort the mourners. 

“ Softly, O Motlier, he sleeps in everlasting peace, glad to be free of 
earthly woes.” 

Tliis last scene, in which the Pehlevdns arc avengers and 
smite the cruel king without fear, is politically one of the 
■‘most suggestive in the whole epic. 

The Oriental theory that tlie king is the father of his 
people msdees' him responsible to a standard of personal 
character to which the equally patriarchal habit of abso¬ 
lute filial servitude should naturally be subordinate. And 
while for the most part in the Eastern practice tliis royal 
patria potestas has been, as wc have found in India and 
China, as well as in certain stages of old European civil¬ 
ization, limited in certain ways by tradition, custom, posi- 
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tivc institution, or religious prestige, tlicre is another force, 
to which it is even more accountable; namely, the ideal of 
personal heroism. This has been the natural rival of auto¬ 
cratic institutions, even under their harshest form.’ 

It is the chief emancipator from that absolutism which 
the. earliest social traditions secured to the father of a 
family. The resistance of women and children to this 
kind of despotism forms a leading trait in the legends of 
most ancient nations. Military service was almost the only 
force which effectually diminished tlic patria potestas in 
early Roman times, giving, as it alone did, the right of 
private ownership {pcculinm castrense) to the son. But 
nowhere did the rights of personality derive such further¬ 
ance from the heroic element as in the Iranian family, 
pictured in the ShMi-Nilmeh. We have seen in the story 
of Isfendiy&r the warning against passive obedience to pa¬ 
rental tyranny, even when enforced by royal claims. That 
of SiAvaksh, on the other hand, relates the martyrdom of a 
prince who refused such obedience for the sake of his own 
honor and truth. A nobler assertion of the higher law of 
self-respect was never made in tragedy or song. 

Sidvaksh, like Iraj, whose history his fate recalls, is the 
mirror of gentleness, purity, and valor, — the Sir Galahad, 
as Rustem is, in some respects, the Sir Tristram, of our 
epic. Forced against his will to visit the harem, and 
charged by one of the queens with criminal conduct, in 
revenge for his refusal to gratify her passion, he is proved 
innocent by ordeal, and put in command of the army on 
its march into Turan. Afr^iyAb, the king of that country, 
alarmed by dreams presaging that Si&vaksh will be his 
destroyer, hastens to offer terms to the invader, to which 
Si&vaksh agrees, in hopes to spare the effusion of blood. 
The treaty is guaranteed on AfrAsiyab’s part by a hundred 
hostages of his own kindred, who are sent into the Iranian 
camp. King KaiK^us, informed of the good news, is 
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enraged, and commands his son to break the treaty, ravage 
Turan, and send the hostages to court to be slain. Sid- 
vaksh prefers to disobey hb father ratlicr than violate his 
word, and makes haste to send home the hostages safely to 
Turan. Above the sun and moon stands the will of a 
greater King. Before Him the lion is as the blade of grass. 
Shall I madly rise against Him, and bathe these two lands 
again in blood?” The hostages shall say to Afrdsiydb: 
” This treaty has brought me to grief; but I will not break 
my oath to save my throne. The world is my throne, and 
God my refuge. As I cannot return to Iran, I a.sk of Afra- 
siy^ib leave to pass through his dominions and find rest 
from tliis bitter strife.” 

The effect of tliis integrity on the Turanians may be 
imagined. It is to the honor of tlie epic that it recognizes 
the nobler instincts of the heart as human, not as the pre¬ 
rogative of the famed race or religion. No personage 
so moves our sympathy in suffering as Pirdn, the chief 
counsellor of Afrdsiydb. He advises the king to receive 
Sidvaksh with open arms. " No prince on earth compares 
with him in body or soul. They tell me that to sec him 
is to love him. It were fit thou shouldst honor him if he 
had but given up his crown to keep his faith.” Afrdsiydb 
fears “what the young lion may do when his teeth are 
grown; ” but Ptrdn persuades him to write a cordial invi- 
tation.to the young exile. This letter shows not only that 
the. Turanians are regarded as having the same religious 
sentiment as Iran, but that even Afrdsiydb, the evil genius 
of the epos, is capable of meeting a noble action in a noble 
way. " Praise be to the Eternal, whom the heart can feel, 
though none can measure Him. God spare thee such 
a journey. Stay with me, I will give thee castles and 
men.” So Sidvaksh writes sorrowfully and tenderly to his 
father; “I have walked through fire and wept blood; I 
have made peace, but my father’s heart is like steel towards 
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me. May he live happy, though I fall into the lion’s jaws. 
I know not what fate awaits me, but I can no longer re¬ 
main with him.” In Pirdn he finds a second father, as 
tender as the other was harsh; tlic old man’s youth is 
renewed as they walk together, while Sidvaksh sighs as he 
remembers his own childhood and Iran. The meeting 
with Afrasiydb is equally affectionate. “ Ended is the 

world-ravaging war. Now thanl<s to thee, O youth, that 

panther and Iamb shall feed together, for the world is 
wearied of strife.” He cannot sleep for thinking on this 
lovely guest But the courtiers are envious, and the joy 
of the hour is clouded with evil-boding. Pfrdn, on his 

part, does not rest till he has Sidvaksh married to the 

daughter of Afrdsiydb, and a beautiful city, full of gardens, 
statues, and all delights, rises amidst perpetual summer as 
their home. A son is predicted, who shall unite the hos¬ 
tile crowns. Love has dissolved the hates of nations and 
creeds. 

But PirAn finds sad presentiments in the heart of his 
favorite, and the astrologers confirm his fears. In spite of 
Piriln’s encouragement, the vision of war and desolation is 
before his eyes, and the near approach of death. A Tura¬ 
nian chief, the king’s brother, who hates Si^vaksh for his 
noble qualities and his success, by villanous falsehoods 
contrives to fill Afrisiydb’s mind with suspicion, and Si^- 
vaksh is doomed to destruction. Fully aware of his coming 
fate, tlic prince sends his wife to Pirin, with tender fare¬ 
wells, destroys his palace, and goes to meet Afrdsiyib's 
army, on the way to Iran. His little band of followers 
make no resistance to their enemies, yet are slain; and 
he falls, sorely wounded, into the hands of the king of 
Turan. Afrisiylb is dissuaded from his fell purpose for 
the moment by his own army, and contents himself with 
throwing the wife of Si^vaksh, his own daughter, into 
prison, for pleading in her husband’s behalf. But Sil- 

• 48 
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vaksh docs not escape; he is murdered by Gnrsevaz in 
the wilderness, where a purple flower springs from his 
blood and is called by his name. 

The murderer is cursed by all men. Pin'm has the cour¬ 
age to rebuke AfrAsiyAb, and takes Peringis to his own 
home. In due time Kai Khosrfl is born, the child of grief 
and tlic star of promise. Afr&siyAb seeks his destruction, 
but is persuaded by Plrftn to consent to his being brought 
up by peasants, in ignorance of his real origin. But his 
royal qualities — as those of Krishna. Buddha, Iskander, and 
the Jesus of tlic Apocryphal Gospels — can be hidden by 
no outward conditions; and at his demand Pinin is forced 
to reveal the secret.^ Over AfrdsiyAb, too, the youth ex¬ 
erts such a charm that the past shall be buried. The 
cautious Pir4n suggests that AfrAsiyab need not fear the 
fulfilment of his dreams, since the boy is but half-witted. 
Khosrfi personates a fool, and a promise in the name of 
all that is sacred is exacted from the king that he shall 
not be harmed. He is sent to the city of SiAvaksh, to be 
reared amidst the memories of his father’s life and death: 

“ For Si&^’aksh the very beasts of the wilderness mourn; the 
nightingale in the cypress bewails his fate; and every leaf, as after 
the autumn blast, hangs withering from Uie pomegranate tree.’' 

But Rustem rushes to Kai Kdus, eager to avenge the 
deed, as well as to rebuke the unnatural fatlicr: — 

** 0 evil one, thy .sowing has borne its fruit. Better thou wert in 
thy grave. Who was so pure, so noble as this prince? Alasl his 
head, his face, his mighty limbs, the joy of all eyes I The fracks of 
his feet were ^ blest 

Then before the king’s eyes he kills that wicked queen, 
to whom he traces the calamity; while Kai Kdus dares not 
lift his head for shame. 

These legends, of which it is more to my purpose to give 
the outlines than to indulge in extended quotation, fairly 

^ ^ The otd memaic Icfeiul oTall nligiont. 
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illustrate what I should designate as the religion of the 
Shah-NAmeh in its relation with personal freedom. Con¬ 
stantly the higher law of honor, sacrifice, love, and truth, 
a.sserts itself against the authority traditionally vested in 
the throne, as well as in the priesthood. Heroism is the 
true divinity, the practical ruler. Heroic Iran, like Homeric 
Greece, of which it was the Aryan prototype,^ is deeply 
coii.sciuus of the rights of the personal will as against 
mighty obstacles, physical and moral. In the epos, these 
arc embodied for the frec-souled Pchlcvdn in the tyranni¬ 
cal and unjust will of his king as much as in the enmity 
of his peers. Never docs any noble passion, least of all 
moral indignation, fail to speak its full protest for fear of 
irrc.sponsiblc power. 

When Kai Kdus breaks into rage against Rustem for 
delaying to answer his summons, Gdv asks in astonishment, 
“Darcst thou lift thy hand against Rustem?" "To the 
block with him!" screams the king. And Rustem cries 
out: “ It is I that am the lion among men. Let the Shih 
turn pale before my anger. I owe my strength to God, 
not to the Shdh. My steed is my throne, the world my 
page, the helm my crown; and this arm shall defy kings. 
No slave am I; to God alone is my service pledged. I 
have not chosen to be a king, but to follow my duty and 
my right." Thereupon he rides off from court, and when 
tlie king sends to entreat him to return, he replies hotly, 

What is Kai Kdus to me ? A handful of dust." Finally, 
the Shdh must ask pardon, and “strews dust upon his 
tongue.” 

The scene is curious enough when we contrast it with 
the common conception of the court of an Oriental despot, 
or even with the Mahometan ideal, which FirdClsl would 

* n iiiu*t be remembered that ibe state of aociety rejxreaerted by FirdiW la in oo aenae 
Mahometan, but OTerywhere in the epic betrays itself as my rondt earlier, aod resting oo 
ethat may be a pre-Homeric basis. 
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have given us, had he drawn his materials from his own 
age. This fearlessness of the Pchicvdn before his king is 
all the more remarkable, because combined with pro- 
foundest reverence for the idea of loyalty to the throne. 
It seems to hint of creditable elements even in the most 
servile formalities of Eastern obeisance. Full as these arc 
of apparent man-worship, we find them here combined 
with an independence such as few modern republicans 
would dare to show before the popular will, or even tlic 
party majority. 

When Zdl comes into the presence of Kai Kfius, to 
advise him against his wild scheme of invading Mazan- 
deran, it is witli measured step, and hands cros.scd iis in 
prayer; yet he docs not hesitate to warn him boldly of the 
dangers of his ungoverned will. Rustem himself, who 
spurns the arrogant Kai Kdus, is humble as a servant 
before the truly royal Kai Khosrfi, and springs to obey his 
command to rescue an imprisoned knight “ He bends 
his head and invokes blessings on the Sh&h, whom all greet 
as sovereign, whose feet are on the heads of kings.” The 
just and humane ruler is obeyed witli enthusiasm; the 
unjust one has forfeited all title to his respect He can 
assume the part of a Mentor to the young king Tfis, and 
bids him " slay the rebellious, but dry the tears of the sub¬ 
missive, as a father. Be ever true; for fife is short, and the 
world passes away. Even Jemshld fell, the greatest of 
kings.” 

' This right to reserve obedience till it is. consistent with 
self-respect, through the real majesty of the person who 
claims it, is even more strikingly illustrated in Tils, the 
banner-bearer of Iran, a splecny, ambitious, and passionate 
Pehleviln, who regards his own line of descent as of in¬ 
comparable grandeur. Kai KhosrO has been brought from 
Turan amidst the acclamations of the people, and all the 
roads are fragrant with spices and radiant with festive 
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colors, and old Kai KAus makes atonement to the son for • 
casting off his father, with tears and embraces before his 
peers. TOs alone holds aloof from the new star, insisting 
tliat the succession belongs to Fertborz, the Shah’s son, 
instead of his grandson; and braving the indignation of 
the whole court by his jealous pride. But when he sees 
Khosrii, his prejudice gives way, and he submits at once 
to an inborn right to rule. This is not all. Kai K4us 
himself so far yields to Tils’s protest as to consent to give 
the throne to whichever of the rivo princes should take the 
enchanted castle of Bahmen. Fertborz, aided by TCls, 
fails; but KhosnA, in Semitic style, makes the walls of this 
Iranian Jericho drop down at the name of God, and the 
very Div's fall in thousands amidst clouds, thunder, and 
earthquake; then enters in the blaze of day, and lights 
the holy Zerdusht fire. This has a priestly look; but the 
fall of Tvls's pride before the nobleness of Khosrfi did 
not need the added sanction of the Church to produce 
the reconciliation tliat follows and makes Iran one and 
happy. 

The same responsibility of kings to the heroic ideal, in 
whomsoever embodied, runs through the epos, even down 
to the end of the great Sassanide age. Of these higher 
claims of magnanimity, justice, and truth, every Pehlevin 
is the minister. Thc^true line of kings begins in Ferfdfin, 

" who never saw a wrong or a desolation but he bound it 
with the chains of virtue, as became a king.” This is tlie 
“ Book of Kings,” and it is written to dispense a poetic 
justice to the doings of kings. The rights of personal will, 

» in their highest and apparently unlimited form, are here 
affirmed to be duties, and all history is declared to be the 
evidence. The 'probe goes deeper than conformity to tra¬ 
dition or law; it strikes to the quick of motive. It is 
dealing %vith the moral quality of actions, not with their 
form, however specious. The mythopoetic imagination 
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has here constructed the whole history of a people for 
ages, upon the sway of justice, — laws of retribution above 
the will of kings. 

Thus the plan of Kai KAus to wrest the beautiful land 
of Mazanderan from the wicked Divs of Ahriman might 
have seemed a service to the faith; but it is denounced 
and punished as a mad scheme, because it is undertaken 
out of the mere love of conquest; and because, thinking 
its loveliness existed merely for his own gratification, he 
masacres its people without mercy. The penalty was for 
the army to be smitten with blindness, and nearly starved 
in the wilderness, — a supernatural one, it is true, but in¬ 
flicted by evil powers, not by tlie wrath of God. 

Afr^iyAb, the incarnation of Turanian hostility and 
guile, has many generous qualities; his counsellor, Pirin, 
is a very noble person, whose advice he frequently follows; 
his procedure against the innocent Si&vaksh is palliated in 
some measure by the panic into which he has been thrown 
by^ presageful dreams. But none of these things arc per¬ 
mitted to justify even a king in the murder of so noble and 
beautiful a guest, and the tree of wrong bears fruit after its 
kind. Rustem hears of Si^vaksh’s death, sits awhile over¬ 
whelmed with grief, then like a fury descends upon Turan. 
“ Woe to Turan! Let the land be swept with vengeance, 
as Gihon bursts its banks! Afr^iy^b sees his son slain, 
and escapes, after terrible loss, to the distant'provinces, 
where, driven from place to place, he at last puts himself 
into the power of a holy man, Horn, evidently the Holy 
Word,^'who:takes him in a net; and»Khosrh is at hand to 
slay him, along wiUi the actual murderer of Si^vaksh, and 
poetic justice is satisfied! 

On the other hand, the ideal king is found in Khosrh, 

* The detaSs ti this hunt attd capture oT AiHUilb, aa related in the Shlh-Kloaeb, aboood 
in traits and olsject* uhen froni the old Aveaian mytbolctQr, which we cannot here pause to 
recount See Spiegel: I. 65), 654. '* ; 
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born in suffering, brought up in exile, sought out by he¬ 
roes with manifold toils and perils, and brought in flight 
to his repentant grandfatlicr Kai Kdus, to receive the 
crown tliat his father deserved. Some details of the story 
are doubtless taken from traditions of Cyrus. But the 
theory tliat the two arc one rests largely on the common 
mould in which the religious legend has always cast the 
early lives of messiahs. Kai KhosrCl is the ideal of le¬ 
gend, the Cyrus of history. Sidvaksh, the idolized martyr, 
seems to all Iran to have risen from tlic grave in KhosrCl. 
He is not only the flower of heroism, but the soul of 
piety and patriotism. He swears, at his grandfather’s 
command, to give no rest to Afrftsiy^b, and then spends 
the night in prayer, with face turned to the holy fire. He 
is represented as covering the Avesta witli pieces of gold; 
yet this is previous to the coming of Zerdusht! His 
liberality is profuse. He offers great prizes in dresses, 
servants, and lands to such as shall accomplish certain 
achievements in the holy war, the greatest being to bring 
him Afr4siy4b’s crown. This curious custom is nowhere 
else mentioned in tlie Sh&h-Nimeh, but is evidently re¬ 
garded as the climax of royal generosity. Khosrd is 
described as barbarically adorned with jewels, and throned 
upon an elephant, holding the old bull’s head mace of the 
Iranian kings. Princes sit in the dust around him. He 
drops a golden ball into a cup, tlie image of Jemshtd’s 
world-goblet The earth shakes with martial music and 
the tread of hosts, as the nations march before him, and 
he blesses their chiefs as they pass by. He also gives ; 
^ them counsel at intervals, and sometimes proves himself | 
as profound a moralist and as devout a theist as any ; 
Mahometan Sufi.* The homily to Ferlmorz shows what 
the epos regards as the basis of royal authority. 

} U ta mtnHlMt that Firdtto! has in aoma degree ialamlaed hia hero; but, o® the whole, 
theae diacoutaca are in accord with the reat of the epoa, and aubotantially of native quality. 
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“Show th}'se1f worthy thy noble birth. Never spur thy horse 
agninst the harmless, nor harm them in thine anger. Uc ever protcc' 
tor of the poor and consoler of thy people. Never say * to-niorrow.’ 
Flee strife, and trouble none that hurt thee not. Seek not fleeting 
riches. Build not on the vanity of the world, which now is red, now 
black. The time hastens on when thou shall rest in death; be careful 
that thy heart accuses thee not, and that thou go hence in peace. Go<I 
numbers thy breaths. Keep soul and body in cheerfulness, and strive 
for the true end. So may the Creator keep thee, and cover thy foes 
with dust.” 

To old Rustem he says, in like manner, but with more 
regard to the fighting man’s animal instincts, mingling an 
epicurean love of wine and plcastirc with the phiIo.sopliy of 
resignation to the swift lapse of life and the passage of all 
human grandeur: — 

“ Wise is he who thinks not of the morrow. Life is given for joy. 
Where noware FeridQn and Seim and Tflr ? Gone I and their tracl^ 
vanished in dust. Why long for treasures, insteatl of tasting life's 
joys. Our last treasure is the inevitable gra\*e. Let the night be glad 
with wine, till morning dawns, and TCs awakes us with call to arras. 
Man strives and struggles, but all has such issue as Heaven fore* 
ordains; joy and sorrow alike go over our heads, and whoso complains 
thereof is without sense. If God stands by me, I will avenge my 
father's death.” 

It is a curious mixture of Islam and Iran. The stormy 
passion for physical stimulus is natural enough, but fate 
. and forcordination do not properly belong to the Iranian 
mind. _ Yet the combination is by no means impossible, 
atld contempt for treasures that can be laid up on earth 
well becomes the hero who is forever facing death. 

The chiefs are commanded to wage war humanely: — 

“ Ravage not the hod on the march, nor harm the peaceable and 
industrious. I3e merdful tow^ds the unarmed, for short is rest in this 
earthly dwelling.” 

Khosrd punishes offenders with a lofty justice that is 
rwognized by all. Dying warriors ask of Fate only this, 
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to see Kai KhosrCl once before tlicy die. He gratefully 
remembers the virtues of Pirdn, and his protecting care, 
mourning that at last he so turned against Iran that he 
must needs be slain; and treating his body not as a foe- 
man’s, but embalming it, and seating it on a throne in 
armor, in the resting-place of kings. He is himself mag¬ 
nanimous, pardoning the Turanian foe as soon as he pleads 
for mercy. After a hard-won victory, he chivalrously pro¬ 
tects the wives of Afr^siy4b, listening with softened heart 
as tliey plead against his merited anger. His speech to the 
soldiers is beyond the Mahometanism of FirdHsl’s day, and 
the poet seems to have caught it from some great fountain 
of wisdom and mercy, from which he drew through all that 
portion of his work which covers the Sassanian time; — 

“ All Tunin, as well as Iran, will be your home. Cast away then 
every thought of revenge, and make the land happy by your mercy; 
for the people arc stricken with fear. I give you the wealth of Turan, 
and ask only this in return. Try to do right As you have felt the 
winter, carry with you the spring. It is unworthy of you to strike the 
fallen. Turn your eyes from lust. Respect property. So shall ene¬ 
mies turn to friends. He who would please me, must abstain from 
desolating the land, and call him who does so accursed.” 

The close of Khosrh’s reign betrays tlic hand of Islam. 
As perfect king, in himself and by contrast with Kai 
KAus before and GushtAsp after him, he must crown his 
life by renouncing the world, of which he has seen all the 
glory and tlic vanity, and receive that celestial reward 
which puts earthly thrones to shame. Reflecting that he 
might easily fall like Jcmshid, remembering his mixed 
blood, content to have accomplished justice on his father’s 
murderers, and to have made himself the terror of infi¬ 
dels and evil-doers, Khosrfl secludes himself in his palace 
to prepare for his withdrawal by solitude and prayer. 
This contempt of the visible world, so utterly opposed 
to Persian traditions, naturally enough excites the alarm 
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of his whole court; and the chiefs, through tho aged 
ZAl, entreat him not to abandon his public duties, clearly 
intimating that his conduct looks like possession by Ahri- 
man. But no explanation is given them, except a desire 
to obtain the peace of God and a place in Paradise. A 
dream, in which tire Persian Saviour Sosyosh plays the 
extraordinary part of summoning him to divide his. goods 
among tlic poor and prepare to enter the everlasting light 
out of this dark world, confirms his purpose. The most 
remarkable feature of tliis exalted mood is his homily to 
the peers, who return from fierce war with Turan to hear 
themselves exhorted not to weep for his departure, y since 
all must die, and every one cries out to the Creator, when 
he has grown old and wearj', ‘ Take me to thy rest! ’ ” He 
will pray for them, and they must spend seven days in 
joy. Of course they believe him mad. Then he tells old 
Gfidarz to pour balsam into wounds; to spend, not hoard; 
to build the hospice and rebuild fallen towns; to console 
the afflicted; to keep the holy fire burning. Gifts of prov¬ 
inces and fiefs are lavished on the best “ Tell me now 
what else ye need, for the shepherd is to leave his sheep.” 
He appoints his successor, who is unwillingly yet loyally 
received, and takes tender leave of his family. Then, ac¬ 
companied by the people in procession, he sets out for a 
distant mountain; but before reaching it, dismisses all but 
three Pehlcv^ns, who refuse to leave him, and who,' in ful- 
fUment of his warning, are buried in a snow-storm, during 
which he is taken up to heaven, w'hile they sleep their last 
sleep. . : 

Such for the epos is the reward of ideal royalty: to 
escape the evil hand of disease, old age, and common 
death; to be translated by its own will to divine abodes. 
And such the power possessed by the true king to bring 
his whole people to sacrifice all their interests to satisfy 
his sense of a divine duty. The mixture of Mahometan.^ 
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pietism with Iranian heroism here is not easy to analyze ; 
but the main fact shown is, that the Iranians had an ideal 
of royal virtue which was more to them than the mere 
person of a king; and that the Pehlevdn who could allow 
a Khosnl to give up the whole State at tlic command of 
liis convictions, would also resist a K^us to his face, like 
Rustem; or, like BC-zhan, rebuke a GushtAsp for cruel 
treachery towards his own son. 

But the ideal king or hero docs not so well illustrate the 
genius of the time and people as the real central figure of 
the epic action, who embodies alike the merits and the 
faults of the civilization, the positive conflict of good and 
evil that its conditions require. Rustem is a creature of 
mighty instincts, which are dowered with tlic strength of 
a hundred men. He is the child of the fierce strife be- 
hveen Iran and Turan, but combines with its passions a 
chivalrous humanity hardly compatible with them from the 
modern point of view. At drinking and club-swinging 
even Iblfs cannot compete witli him. After a boastful 
drinking-bout with seven chiefs on a hunting-party, he 
rises up from Zabul wine to defeat Afrasiyfib’s host, and 
then spares the fallen, and scorns to rob the dead. Dlv 
or dragon, thirst or cold, are as unable to cope with his 
purely human strength as are the warriors of Turan, when 
he goes, all alone, to free the spell-bound army of the 
reckless King KAus in Mazanderan; but he is so tender¬ 
hearted that he does not fail to pray for them all, because 
though all sinners in God’s sight they are nevertheless 
His children.” His talk is fresh with natural emotion, and 
there are few pictures in the epic so charming as his inter¬ 
view with a beautiful youth on the borders of a stream, 
ending in unbounded surprise and joy when this charmer ^ 
reveals himself as the young Kai KobAd, the true prince t 
whom he had come from Iran to seek, and bring back to f 
the throne of his fathers.. His merciless revenge for SiA- i 
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vaksh upon the son of Afr^iydb, reaching even to the muti¬ 
lation of his remains, when the youth had actually pleaded 
for his life on tlie strength of his love for the martyred 
prince, is as barbarous as Achilles’ wrath against Hector. 
For when he confronts Pilsem, Afrisiy4b’s brother, doing 
wonders in the battle, he pities him, and sighs that so much 
manliness must die so young. His similar pity for SohrAb, 
and his terrible agony of grief and madness when he finds 
he has slain his own son, have already been described. 
When Bazhan is found to have been inveigled into the 
power of AfrAsiyAb by Gurgin, his envious companion, and 
Rustem is going alone to deliver him, and tlie whole court 
is anxious and indignant, demanding the punishment of 
the offender, Rustem pleads for his forgiveness, ** because 
he has repented, and if he be now cast from grace, his spirit 
will be broken.” We have seen how superior Rustem is in 
moral manhood to the champion of the faitli, Isfcndiydr, 
in refusing, at his demand, to soil his noble fame with 
even the outward pretence of bondage. So the differ¬ 
ence between Rustem’s seven adventures or labors in de¬ 
livering Kai Kaus from Mazandcran and the seven feats 
of Isfendiyftr in taking the Brazen Fortress, is greatly to 
the advantage of Rustem, both in regard to motive and 
detail. He goes alone, witliout a word of direction or a 
hand of help, tlirough perils of which he has no foreknowl¬ 
edge. Isfendiyiir goes with an army, learns from a prisoner 
of , war what he is to meet, accomplishes his object by 
deception, and ends by barbarously massacring his foes. 
Rustem acts^from spontaneous desire to save his coun¬ 
trymen and his king, Isfendiyir acts partly from unques¬ 
tioning obedience to his father’s command, indeed, but with 
the ulterior hope of acquiring the crown. 

In every great national peril, Rustem holds the fate 
of Iran in his hands, and seems to have a permanent 
commission from her guardian gods to save her, lasting. 
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through many generations of mortal men. This vast re¬ 
sponsibility, with tlie personal self-abnegation it involves, 
gives his whole life tlic highest ethical interest, maintained 
as it is both by the terrible fatalities of the circumstances 
by which he is continually tortured and finally slain, and 
by the lofty courage with which in spirit he meets and 
conquers tlicm, while subject to them in tlie flesh and in 
tlie affections. This mighty struggle of solitary human 
strength against overwhelming necessity for a whole epic 
period is essential tragedy. His exposure to the intoler¬ 
able rancor and caprice of Kai Kiu.s, the prodigious odds 
against him in the strife he must wage against enemies 
visible and invisible, the anguish of discovering that he 
has killed his own child in unnatural fight, the attempt of 
Gusht^p to outrage his honor and humiliate him in his 
old age before the court, and the insulting conduct of Is- 
fendiyAr, constitute a series of adversities unsurpassed in 
heroic legend; and in no case does he sink below the level 
of his conviction and self-respect. That in the conflict 
forced on him by IsfendiyAr he should be obliged to accept 
the terrible condition, that if he should slay the champion 
of orthodoxy he must expect no relief from pain here or 
hereafter, lifts Rustem to the position of a martyr to the 
right of protest against ecclesiastical pretensions to rule 
tlie fate of tlie soul. The same honor was foreshadowed in 
his mixed blood, and in the reputation of his family and 
province, for non-conformity. In that part of the Sh4h- 
Ndmch tradition which relates to the closing events of his 
career, and which has marks of priestly interference, Rus¬ 
tem bears the burden of infidelity; yet even here the 
nobler impartiality of the national tradition in large meas¬ 
ure overcomes the evident purpose of Firdflst to take the 
orthodox side. As we have already said, the old Iranian 
mythology, heroic rather than technically religious, looks 
not at the creed but at the manhood of its Pehlevlns, who 
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are all of more or less Turanic blood. Rustem every¬ 
where represents this breadth of spiritual sympathy, and 
is quick to be reconciled with his bitterest foes; as where 
he so readily accepts tlie charge of Isfcndiyfir’s son, con¬ 
fided to him by tlie dying j^rince from whose terrible 
arrows he had just escaped. And at last, in the successful 
plot of his enemies to lure him on to his destruction, his 
generous confidence is their main reliance for accomplish¬ 
ing the crime. 

Rustem is great enough to see life as a whole, and to 
find the solution for its ironies, wrongs, and failures, in 
renouncing the self-indulgence of case, and in living for the 
law of duty. Of course, this statement must be interpreted 
in accordance with the age and the race in which the char¬ 
acter was mythically conceived and developed. But what¬ 
ever Firdfisi has added to the simple traditions of a heroic 
age is but the self-conscious rendering of instincts really 
existing in tliat age, and determining the conduct of its 
typical men. The spectacle of a battle-field where dead 
heroes are strewn like wrecks, draws from him this phi¬ 
losophy, which, as instinct, is thoroughly natural: — 

“Regard the world from whatsoever point, you will see grief, anxiety, 
and pain. The ever-turning wheel brings sometimes strife and poison, 
sometimes the sweetness of love. But whether we die in one way or 
another, let us not be troubled about the why or how; but depart 
when our time comes, regardless of the turns of fate. Be the God of 
victory our trust, and perish the fortune of our foes.” ^ 

But a more lofty place is reached in his unselfish service 
of his country. . He is without ambition to make himself 
prominent, or to claim the reward he could so easily exact 
He is the Washington or Cincinnatus of old Iran; and 
when he has saved her life, he more than once avoids the 
ovations prepared for him, and modestly begs leave to with¬ 
draw to his loved Seistan and the ancestral house. ” O 
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King! thou art full of goodness, but I long to behold the 
face of 

With Rustem and ZSl\ ends the heroic race of Seistan, — 
Titans of Nature and freedom, paladins of an earlier chiv¬ 
alry, foreshadowing at once the Arab sheikh, the knights 
of Artliur’s Round Table, and the demigods of Scandi¬ 
navia and Greece, as well as a class of ardent and powerful 
leaders in all times; combining acceptance of inevitable 
things like death with robust faith in valor and freedom,' 
and keen instincts for this world’s savors and bodily de¬ 
lights. FirdQst’s portraits are touched with the color of 
Islam, but their forms and features are essentially old Per¬ 
sian. He has made the legend read its own lesson, how 
sorrow and death have their will at last, with all this cour¬ 
age and passion, this strength before which the earth 
trembles and demons flee; and how the sense of immor¬ 
tality is identified with heroic doing and suffering in this 
eartlily life. These lessons of all ages are nowhere more 
distinctly or more pathetically pronounced than in the 
Sh&h-N4meh. 

The story of PlrAn represents the tragedy of a situation 
in which the penalties of a bad cause fall on the good men 
who are in some way forced to serve it. We see the wise, 
thoughtful, brave, and humane counsellor of Afr4siy4b striv¬ 
ing all his life loyally to serve his king, in a broad and 
noble spirit ill suited to the task. The story of his love 
and protecting care for the exiled SiAvaksh and for his 
son Kai KhosrCl, which we have already given in outline, 
is a picture of surpassing moral beauty. But neither 
Firdfis! nor the Iranian chiefs render his conduct the ad¬ 
miration it deserved. Firdfisl, in fact, ascribes to him a 
• certain insincerity, where the interest of his cause was 
concerned, which seems to be nothing more than justifi¬ 
able reticence towards the enemy of-his country. His ap¬ 
peal to Rustem, against the continuance of the barbarous 
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war of Iran and Turan, is certainly very noble. Rustem 
replies with the warmest testimony to his rectitude, but 
offers only impracticable conditions of peace, one of which 
is that Plrdn himself shall come over to the Iranian side, 
with the promise of great reward. Pirfin sees that tlic 
demands cannot be agreed to, but will carry them to 
AfrAsiydb. In the council of war tliey arc rejected, and 
Pirdn, positively refusing on his own part to forsake his 
king and country, though their ruin seemed certain, re¬ 
turns to the Iranian camp with the irritating decision, to 
be met with violent reproaches. FirdCisi seems to echo 
these, and says that Pir&n retired with his lips full of lies 
and his head of plans of revenge. But surely tlic old 
chiefs indignation at being asked to turn traitor was credit¬ 
able ; and .as for the lies, we are not told what they were 
nor what was their motive. On another occasion the same 
proposals are made to PirAn by Gudarz, another PehlcvAn; 
and again the hero refuses cither to give up Afr^iyAb’s 
nearest relatives to be punished with death, or to leave 
the service of his king. His proposal to spare human 
life by reducing the war to a single duel is denounced by 
Gudarz with unfeeling contempt; yet the Iranians are 
by and by glad to accept a similar one, — that of a fight 
bebveen twelve champions on each side, thus justifying 
PJrAn’s judgment. 

Even Afr4si5rib turns agjainst his faithful counsellor,' and 
' the heavy burden of a lost cause falls upon the head of 
the best among its supporters. He is oppressed by fore¬ 
bodings, and sees the setting of his own sun. In every 
duel the Iranians are victorious, and Pirin falls under the 
spear of Gudarz, who savagely drinks his blood in re¬ 
venge for Siivaksh, — the last refinement of irony, since 
Plrin was the exile’s one saviour and friend. In their 
touching lament over his dead body, his brothers, dwell 
on the sadness of his destiny, recalling the old sa 3 diig, 
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“No burial shall he have, nor grave-clothes; and his bleed¬ 
ing body shall be carried about by his foes.” “All is 
over witli him, and tl\c wind has swept all his labor away.” 
Even Kai KhosrO, who owes to him his throne and his 
life, condemns him for sacrificing everything to his love 
for AfrasiyAb. The poet also utters over him this mourn¬ 
ful plaint:— 

“ So false and treacherous is the course of things, mixing rise with 
fall. 

The wise man sees with pain how Fate promises and fulfils not.” 

The religion of the Shdh-N&meh is purely monotheistic. 
Retaining the fire-symbol, the Amesha- 9 pcntas, and ^rao- 
sha, yet very inconspicuously, it treats Ahriman, not as 
co-equal with the supremely good spirit, but merely as the 
power of evil in human conduct; so that he appears as 
the name of any man who is on the wrong side. We have 
not Ahriman, the devil, as God, but men who are “ Ahri- 
mans,“ or “ devils.” In fact, the personal Ahriman had 
long given way to a more intensely exclusive power than 
Ormuzd, and was lost in the God of Islam. But this Se¬ 
mitic worship is inspired by the heroic traditions of Iran 
and humanized by the personal qualities of the great 
Pchlcvdns of tlie epos. Firdfisl’s views of life, fortune, 
destiny, and the future life were Mahometan; but there 
was no escaping the free, democratic, self-asserting, this- 
world spirit of the legend with which he had to deal. 
Tlie reign of Gushtilsp, indeed, introduces a new clement 
into the legend itself, — the hand of Zoroastrian ortho¬ 
doxy. Down to that period the poem knows no impas¬ 
sable religious line between Iran and Turan. The prayers 
and vows of AfrAsiy4b cannot be distinguished, cither in 
form or substance, from those of Rustem or Kai Khosrfl. 
Iran has no monopoly of virtue or of piety. The impar¬ 
tiality of the heroic stand-point is complete. But with the 
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advent of Zerduslit, in the days of Guslitdsp, it is other¬ 
wise. Lohrasp, his successor, a scion of a new race, is 
noted only for building a national altar for the reformed 
faith, and for transferring the court to Balkh, conformably^ 
to the traditions which ascribe the origin of Zoroastrianism' 
to eastern Iran. FirdOst celebrates Zerdusht as “ a tree 
reaching to heaven, with deep roots and many branches; 
its fruit wisdom, its leaves knowledge; who is fed by it 
shall never die." ** The tracks of his feet were blessed.” 
He brings a vase of fire from paradise to Iran’s king, 
bidding him accept God the creator, and the true religion, 
and GushtAsp obeys. He plants a cypress, on whose 
bark he writes the creed, with the ancient history of Iran, 
and surrounds it with palace walls. Wherein this creed 
differed from the old theism of the Pehleviins for a thou¬ 
sand years docs not appear, except that the epos itself 
becomes narrower in its sympathies, as if under the in¬ 
fluence of a positive Zoroastrian Church, seeking to im¬ 
pose itself on the freer theism of the princedoms of Iran 
and Turan. The myths no longer rise to the old univer¬ 
sality and freedom. They are in the interest of Zoroaster. 
The war with Turan becomes a family religious war. The 
Prophet even appears in old age at court, and forbids 
tribute to the Turks, who in turn denounce Iran for fall¬ 
ing away from the faith into superstition. This surprising 
turn in the spirit of the epos corresponds with an equally 
unexplained change in the political relations of the two 
peoples.The mastery over Turan, gained by'Kai KhosrQ 
at such cost, and apparently so decisive, has disappeared, 
and in its place is a long-recognized right of Turan to 
demand tribute of his successors. Gusht^p, the political 
founder of orthodoxy, has the old rdle of a national re¬ 
deemer, to be driven off by his father into exile, and to 
refurn master of the situation and be crowned as the true 
king; but his glory, of course, fades in the brighter star 
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who succeeds him. Isfendiyir, subjected to tlie same 
persecution and peril in his youth, learns his high func¬ 
tion through suffering, and becomes the champion of the 
Church, despatched to convert the world and punish the 
noble old heretic of Scistan. 

But we have seen that even during tliis period the eccle¬ 
siastical spirit is so strongly antagonized by the heroic 
element, that in spite of the poet’s apparent sympathy it 
really plays an ignoble and inferior part And it is soon 
succeeded by new epical constituents, — Semitic, Egyptian, 
Greek, — in which we find the same predominance of the 
heroic over the technically religious. 

It is for the life of world-famous Iskander that Firdflst 
begins to draw on other than native sources. Queen 
Humii rules wisely, and her child Ddrib is a new ideal for 
tlie mythologists. He is put through the conventional 
process of exposure to death, wonderful deliverance, and 
final ascension to his destined throne in spite of every 
obstacle. Cast into the Euphrates in a chest, he is rescued, 
and brought up in ignorance of his birth till the time 
comes to take his crown. He marries the daughter of 
Philikfls, king of RClm, and Iskander is their child. He, 
too, is supplanted by D&rA, a younger half-brother, and 
must resort to invasion to secure his rights. The story 
of Rustem and Isfcndiydr finds an echo in that of the Ira¬ 
nian King DArA (Darius), defeated and assassinated, but 
before his death reconciled with Iskander, to whose care 
he commends his children. Thus Iran legitimates Alex¬ 
ander’s conquest, and claims him as her own. The 
epos makes him confirm all the liberties of Iranian feudal¬ 
ism, modify the harem by abandoning forced supplies of 
women, and generously maintain all Sufis, or holy men, 
besides prohibiting injustice generally. From this point 
the epos continues on the large track of universal ethics 
and religion. In the new and in many respects peculiar 
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instance of Iskander, FirdOsl still holds to the supreme 
significance of heroism, which belongs to the Iranian 
consciousness, tliough much of his material is drawn 
from the Gncco-Egyptian pseudonymic romance of Cal- 
listhcnes. Alexander’s infancy, accession, and achieve¬ 
ments are constructed on the conventional mythic mould, 
to show that wrong and suffering can only testify to the 
sovereignty of justice in human events. But after acquir¬ 
ing the throne which had been unjustly given to another, 
Iskander endures no more suffering, either from his own 
sins or those of other men. He is all-victoriou.s, a.s he is 
all-noble. But none tlie less necessary is it that he should 
learn the conditions of mortal existence, the folly of ex¬ 
travagant desires, the vanity of self-exaltation, the sove¬ 
reignty of Fate, and find freedom only in accepting tlic 
supreme order of the world. East, West, North, and South 
yield to his victorious arms. Yet the emphasis falls after 
all upon solitary personal experiences, whose meanings 
are conveyed miraculously to his senses, as in parables, 
lessons of moral wisdom, symbols of truth and duty, pro¬ 
phetic intimations of death from Nature and from man. 
And so ^e epos, which had been purely heroic, becomes 
with Iskander distinctly etliical and didactic. 

His personality is overwhelming. In tlie disguise of a 
messenger from Iskander he goes fearlessly into hosUlc 
camps and courts; but as his superiority to his play- 
fettows betrayed him in his childhood to be tlie destined 
king, so nothing can hide his majesty when masquerading 
in these maturcr functions. ** Go free,” says the Arabian 
queen to the seeming envoy who is astonishing her court, 
“ for the very dust of- the earth knows that thou art thy¬ 
self Iskander.” Yet around this world-master gather the 
mysterious intimations of a law higher than his own will, 
of the transiency of human pride and human praise. The 
legend makes Iskander great enough to feel these rebukes, 
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and to see the plane where king and subject are equal. 
The Brahmans tell him that desire is the hell of his soul, 
and the essence of punishment His cheeks blanch and 
eyes fill witli tears, and he goes away silent. In Ha- 
besh a voice speaks to him from a dead king on a 
tlirone of gold, saying,— 

“Thou hnst destroyed many thrones and lifted thy head to heaven; 
but the time of thine own departure is come.” “ His face becomes 
crimson, and he departs with a wound at his heart” 

Following a sage far away into the sunset of the deep, 
and beyond an immeasurable city, he pursues the fount of 
immortality. But in the dark he loses his gpiide. *The 
sage finds what he seeks, but tlie king fails. Then the 
generosity and devoutness of an unbeliever, FaghfDr the 
emperor of China, puts tlie great conqueror to shame, 
teaching him tliat true religion forbids the doing of evil 
to any, and that a true gift, however bounteous, is given, 
not as service to any earthly king, but to God. The angel 
Isrdfil, the speaking birds, the field of riches that it is as 
dangerous to leave as to take, the omens of coming death, 
admonish the world-master that self-indulgence is foolish 
and vain. Finally, reason and philosophy have their good 
work in him, tlirough AristAlis (Aristotle), who dissuades 
him from the Oriental policy of putting to death by treach¬ 
ery all living members of the royal family of Iran (Kaiiln- 
idcs) who might afterwards revolt against his dynasty. 
The philosopher conjures him to do injury to none of 
these princes, but rather, by generous treatment, to turn 
every one into a bulwark of his throne; and Iskander is 
man enough to consent When he dies, his obsequies are 
performed by sages who moralize on the lessons of his 
life in the spirit of the old Bible text: “ I have said, ye are 
Gods; but ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the 
princes.*’ The poet’s comment is this: — 
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“ Iskander is gone, and lives only in men’s words. He slew thirty- 
six kings : see what remains in his hands ! He built ten fair cities, 
which now are deserts ; he aspired to what none else had achieved; 
East and West repeat his story, — and there Is the whole. Behold, 
the word [of God] is best; never shall it, like these old palaces, be 
the prey of winds and rains.” 

Ignoring the foreign dynasties which succeeded Alex¬ 
ander, the epos reopens with Ardeshlr BSlbegfa^n, the re¬ 
storer of the faith. This national saviour, like the other 
heroic ideals, begins his career in obscurity, and reaches 
the throne by his own resistless will. His reign is con¬ 
ceived in the same ethical and didactic spirit as that of 
Iskander. Through tlie whole Sassanidc period the kings 
are preachers, and deliver long addresses or exhortations 
in a high moral strain to their- nobles or their children. 
The proverbial lore of tliese ages seems to have been 
treasured up in the form of homilies, and ascribed by the 
nation as by its epic bard to the kings of tlie great race of 
S^ssdn. To these, even heroic achievements arc secondary. 
We might fancy ourselves fallen on a line of Stoic kings. 
Ardeshlris person, however, is of the old Pehlev4n type, — 
" beautiful as the sun, a lion in fight and a Venus in feasts.” 
His youthful feat of mastering the fortunes tliat went with 
the possession of a mysterious worm found by a damsel 
in an apple, and by whose spinning a peasant’s family 
became a mighty empire, is doubtless a mythic version 
of Iranian relations with the land of silk; and the hero’s 
device of entering the castle of this famous guardian worm 
in guise of a merchant simply follows the model of earlier 
heroic legends. These stories are a curious opening of 
the Sassanidc portion of the epos, and seem to show that 
Firdfisl must have confined himself faithfully to the older 
materials before him, since he would hardly have invented 
such a porch as this to the grandest period of the national 
life. 
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Ardcshtr ascends the throne of GushtSsp with the proc¬ 
lamation that his “ empire is justice, and that he is the 
asylum of mankind, the open audience-chamber for all." 
But as tlie older heroes were mighty in deeds, so is Arde- 
shtr in moral wisdom; and he includes the whole religious 
law in practical duties. 

“ Rich is he who is content: do thou resist cupidity, and hate 
strife, lie not anxious about the future, nor mortified at the past; 
nor mix in affairs not thy own. Regulate thy heart by God’s com¬ 
mands. Resist deceit. Honor the king as your life; but if the king 
does not protect you against oppression, his royalty abandons him. 
May my subjects be happy by my justice.” 

To his son ShapClr he thus discourses of true kinghood: 

“ A throne may be overturned in three ways, — if the king is un¬ 
just ; if he favors unworthy persons; if he hoards his wealth. The 
means of the cultivator are the riches of the kingdom. It is the king’s 
business to see that they bring biro fruit. Have courage to shut 
thine eyes to sins committed against thee. When the king is angry, 
the wise man finds him of little worth. Fear not to be generous. Do 
not play at wine and feasting, but remember the excitement of wine 
exhausts the body. Speak not overmuch, and make no show of your 
virtue; listen to all, and remember the best. Make not friends 
thoughiles.sly. Treat not the poor with contempt when he seeks you. 
Put not a bad man on the throne. Pardon the penitent, and avenge 
not the past Be a providence to all men. In five hundred years 
your descendants will have gone over to Ahriman, and the land will 
be a desert May God protect, and all good men aid you ! ” 

The right of revolution against kings, and their respon¬ 
sibility to the laws of personal and private duty, as here 
set forth in precepts, are in entire accord with the spirit 
, of the older legends of Kai Kdus, GushtAsp, and other 
arbitrary monarchs. 

The legendary story of Bahrfim-gClr, a king who shares 
with NflshirvAn the worship of all later Iranian tradition, is 
here in point. Yezdegerd, **the Wicked," maltreats his son 
Bahr^m, and sends him to Arabia, where he is educated 
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by the king of Yemen and his sage. Conceited, presump¬ 
tuous, and cruel, Yezdegerd conceives himself in no need 
of Divine aid; and his death by the kick of a horse is 
set down as a judgment on his sins, which pcriiaps really 
consisted in some offence to the priestly class. Many of 
the nobles claim the crown, but all unite at last in placing 
Khosrii, a good old man, on the throne, and tlic army sus¬ 
tains their action. Bahrflm, returning from Arabia, appeals 
to the cliicfs, who, after discussion, agree to choose a king 
out of a hundred persons, of whom Bahrain is one. In 
opposition to the direct line of Yezdegerd, the mutilated 
victims of his cruelty are brought out to prevent the elec¬ 
tion of Baliram; who, indeed, finally persuades the assem¬ 
bly to select him, but not till he has promised to do justly, 
and has shown his heroic qualities by fighting a lion. Then 
Khosrfi himself salutes him; he gives his adhesion to tlie 
law of Zoroaster, remits arrears of ta.xcs, and the land is 
filled with joy. 

On tliis free choice of the local chieftains follows an 
ideal reign. The king discovers the hidden treasure of 
Jemshtd, but refuses to keep it, on the ground that tlic 
king should receive only what is earned by justice and the 
sword, and orders its distribution among tlie poor; — 


Why take the fruits of the toil of dead kings ? Wliy open my 
heart to the greed of gold? I am not bound to this fleeting world. 
My throne and my head deserve curses, whenever one of my subjects 
can Cfon^lain of my injustice.” 


•; The leg^d delights in making Bahr^ a kind of royal 
providence moving about among the people in disguise, 
V't. righting wrongs, bestowing treasures heaped up by fraud, 
on deserving poor or otherwise unfortunate persons.* For 
^•%. a season falling into luxurious ease and self-indulgence, 
he is roused by an invasion to instant self-recovery. And 
" -' WhAaibediscoT Indiscriminate bounties caused 
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mischief in many wa>"s between the rich and poor, he 
seeks out wiser methods. Such measures as abolishing 
taxation, and importing Indian jugglers to amuse the peo¬ 
ple, may or may not have been improvements; but his 
moral homilies arc of the most liberal and lofty tenor, 
and during his reign Iran was, we are assured from other 
sources, an asylum of all persecuted faiths. Christians, 
Gnostics, Manichaians, Buddhists, Jews, all mingled in the 
religious and political ferment, which was prevented from 
overturning the monarchy by the stringent hand of tlie 
Zoroastrian Church. The narrowness and intolerance of 


this institution, as we know it in history, hardly comports 
with the noble precepts placed by epic tradition in the 
mouths of nearly all the Sassanidc kings. But tlicse pre¬ 
cepts are still less in harmony with the autocratic faith 
of Islam, or with the fatalism of tlie Koran. They are 
probably, as Mohl suggests, and as their simple and often 
primitive character shows, really the remains of old Persian 
wisdom, treasured up in or before the days of NClshirvdn.^ 
We shall soon see how powerful was the influence of this 
national literature on the spirit of Islam itself and tlie sects 
that sprung from its bosom. 

It is suggestive of a Persian ratlier tlian of a Mahometan 
origin of these ethical sayings, that the people are brought 
strongly into view as murmuring against the luxury of the 
rich, and complaining of their own disadvantages. It was ^ 
upon feelings of this sort that the communist Mazdak^' -^ 


wrought with such effect that he came near overturnifl^.. 
the social order of Iran. The king, Kob&d, bec 3 |pai^’i|w '; 
convert, and the palace was beset by crowds 
tents. Bahrdm, finding the treasury empty 
of these disorders, abandons the tlironc in discourageo^nti 
hopeless of the evil world. He is. sucteeeded noaiaaUy.^® 
by Kobid, but really by Mazdak, whose 


y Mazdak, whose cloquen^ • 
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ambition raised him to the office of treasurer, where he 
readily took advantage of tlic destitution prevailing among 
tlie people, to overturn the existing social order. “ What 
shall be done,” he asks the king, pointedly, " with one who 
refuses to heal one bitten by a serpent, with a remedy 
which he held in his hand? How much more should he 
be punished who holds back bread from starving men 1 ” 
Armed with the very natural replies to these questions, 
Mazdak proceeds to break down property rights, and to 
consign all things to communistic pillage. He is said to 
have distinctly proclaimed equality of property and com¬ 
munity of wives. This doctrine so flourished, says the 
epic, that no one dared oppose it Prince KhosrO, after¬ 
wards Nflshirvln, however, with otlier important persons, 
looking more deeply into the situation, found it wisest to 
put the reformer to death. 

But the strongest proof that the ethics of heroism, not 
the interests of a priesthood, have prescribed the contents 
of the Shih-Nimeh to the very last, and consequently 
that Firdflsi has really refrained in the main from reading 
into the old traditions of Iran the spirit of a later and very 
different religion, is found in the figure^ of tlie grand 
vizier of NflshirvAn, Buzurfmihr. He is the intellectual 
and political paragon, who confounds the Mobads on their 
own ground, and teaches’ the wisest of kings the arts of 
government and self-discipline. Finally, by conquering 
the extremity of injustice with unyielding fortitude, he 
proves the personal soul greater than kings, and virtu** 
the real master of the world. Even as a youth he inter¬ 
prets dreams and asks and answers knotty problems with 
irresistible authority. His homilies reach the pith of the 
moral ideal, maintain the rights of reason, and inculcate 
generous and noble treatment of others as simple justice. 
It is not easy to find a purer and more humane spirit than 

* WlMfl/ iDTtluol, ay* NQideke, Ttiiati, p. 151. 
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that of these sentences. This Oriental Boethius discourses 
thus: — 

“ Keep far from sin; treat all men as thyself; remove alike from 
tliyself and thy enemy all that thou dost not approve. If thou hast 
rectitude in thy thought, tliou wilt do no evil. A bad action is a tree 
that bears evil fruit. If thou wouldst do no evil, weigh well thy words. 
Never, O King, permit divorce between thy reason and thy heart It 
is reason that give's serenity, and delivers from evil in both worlds. 
But ’tis a poor spirit which says, ‘ None equals me in knowledge.’” 

” Teach your child to write [and what depends on it]. It is the 
most honorable of arts, and reinstates one who lias fallen.” 


By this the sage seems to refer to the usefulness of this 
art in affairs of State; for he goes on to show how impor¬ 
tant it is to the scribe to know how to adapt himself to the 
feelings of rulers. It is part of his wisdom, of course, to 
teach obedience and devotion to the king. Yet, as events 
proved, this meant with him the old patriotic loyalty which 
was part of the heroic ideal, not a tame, passive obedience. 
We shall see what his philosophy meant by freedom. 

The attachment of NfishirvAn to his vizier is shown by 
seven grand festive conferences, in which the latter stands 
to be questioned on all subtle problems, and gives oracu¬ 
lar replies. Much of this proverbial lore is commonplace 
enough, but its quality is as good as that of other collec- 
‘ tions of a similar kind, and was doubtless the storehouse 
of Persian political idealism for. many generations. It has 
much of the tenderness of Marcus Aurelius, and not d 
little of the severity of Epictetus; — 




‘•(Two things never die, only two, — words that are sweet, and 
words Vbat are good: they never grow old. Happy he who has 
shame [sa[£-respect] and virtue. Do nothing, O King, of which 
your soul ytili be ashamed 1 Do no evil to men, but help tliem ; 
this is the law of religion.” 

** Who is the h^ppy man ? He who follows not Ahriman to sin. 
Who, though mean >o£ rank, is the great man ? He who is most wise 
and capable of governing his passions. Who is wise ? He who quits 
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not the way of God to follow tlie evil spirit. To have wisdom is to 
be filled with hope, and to see only goo<l in the world; to choose the 
straight, not the crooked \vay. The servant of God will not turn from 
the divine commandment to avoid suffering, to gain treasure, or to 
please any one. For no price will he barter the ^vay of God. Neitlicr 
serenity nor wisdom goes with evil actions. Is it better to have high ^ 
birtli, or instruction? It is better to have imitruclion. It is the 
ornament of the soul. For birth, little can be said. Without merit, i 
it is a sad thing and feeble. Only by discipline is the spirit strong. 

A right-minded laborer is not contemptible to the wise; and all riches ; 

are loss to men of evil mind. The true friend is he who varies not, ! 

who wounds you not, nor fears to suffer for you. What is that which * 

lasts forever ?— A benefit. What the most splendid ornament of hu¬ 
manity ?— The spirit of the wise, who controls his desires. What is ' 
greater than heaven ? — A king with an OjHm hand and a worsliipperis 
heart. What the heaviest thing?—Sin. What docs all mankind con- ' 

demn? —A gross king, who harries the innocent; a rich man who J 

refuses himself clothes and company; a shameless woman; a pre¬ 
cipitate man; a poor man who pretends to be mighty.” 


Here is a catechism which might well supplant the dog¬ 
matic creeds. 

The loyalty and heroism of this great counsellor was put 
to the severest test by NClshirvAn himself. Even this great 
king was not proof against the temptations of irresponsi¬ 
ble power. Buzurjmihr, suspected of theft, falls into dis¬ 
grace; and then, replying with becoming dignity to the 
charge, that he too had a throne higher tlian the king’s^^ 
in every respect, is imprisoned in a cave, and no 
heard from. Tired of waiting in vain for apologies; 
NOshirv^n sends to know how he bore his pun 
and is answered that his "days are 
lung’s." Further severities bring the 
Threatened at last with death, the hero thitf *ibr 

him to leave a painful existence is easy, it si tile king 
whose heart can be terrified by death. /This brii^ rojnsIly‘;> 
to its senses, and 
queror, to resume 
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the vizier comes con-^[f; J 
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dark for kings orinbbads to solve. Here is greatness of 
another sort than IsfendiyAr’s or even Rustem’s. Yet it be¬ 
longs to the evolution of similar qualities of will. JVnd in 
passing from the oldest to the latest portions of the Iranian 
epos we have not crossed any important border-line, either 
ethnic or ethical. 

Nflshirvdn himself, who seems to have done more towards 
collecting the materials for the epos than any otlicr of the 
Sassanide kings, is enshrined there in a wisdom of his own. 
Firdiisl sings of conversations between tlie king and his 
Mobads, in which tlie latter play the part of disciples, and 
not of masters. 

On one occasion the Grand Mobad said: ** O King, the 
general-in-chief has raised three hundred thousand dir¬ 
hems for us, which we put in thy treasury.” Nflshirv&n 
replied: “I desire no treasure obtained by inflicting pain. 
Let it be restored to those from whom he has taken it, 
and add what they need. Take down his palace and take 
away his ofhee.” 

And here is the Golden Rule of religious freedom: 

“The Mobad said, ‘An infidel does not necessarily harm the king. 
Every intelligent man must know that.* NQshirv&n replies: ‘ I have 
mpelf said the sanAi thing, and the believers have heard it from my 
lips. The world is in no part without religion, though some prefer 
one faith and some another; one worships idols, another the true 
God. But none thinks that evil speaking is better than benediction. 
The world does not go to ruin for words. Say thou always what thou 
- ^tbinkest in thy heart. Yet if the king himself has not true belief, 
wTi ^shall draw benedictions on the world? Faith and kingship are 
soul a'.*»d body.* ” 

“He takes care for his reason, O Mobads, cares for his life. 
All I have learned seems only to pay my debt to my soul and my rea¬ 
son'. Sm thaXr^oti guards j-ou against your faults, for it is more 
preofous thw a c?»wo.’* 

',^t^“ Once die Mobads remind him that he has not spoken wise sen- 
" ■tences for their instruction for a long time. * I have spoken words 
.enough,* he replies; ‘ it^ls on my actions that I must depend.’ ** 

• ) 
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He counsels his son not to shed blocd^Hghtly, nor lightly 
go to war, and to render justice alike to great and small. 
This son, Hormazd, begins by undoing his father’s good 
work, and making way with his ministers. But a letter 
written by Nhshirv'An coming to his sight, in which his bad 
courses arc predicted, with tlieir sure penalty, he returns 
to right ways for a season. Not long afterwards his army, 
headed by Bahr^m, whose faithful service has been repaid 
with insulting suspicion, revolts; and we are introduced 
to one of those stirring debates of die Iranian chiefs which 
decided the fate of dynasties. The most striking feature 
of this debate is tlie appearance of Bahrim’s sister, who 
enters the meeting with the Han of a prophetess, and in an 
eloquent historical argument protests against her brother’s 
assumption of the throne, as an outrage on the legitimate 
dynasty. To her replies a prince, who believes that the 
Kaiftnidcs have had their day, a thousand years long, and 
that their line is practically extinct: “Let their names be 
pronounced no more. Shame on a king without faith! ” 
The end is, that Gurdtya distinctly repudiates her brodier’s 
cause, while the chiefs almost unanimously drink wine 
to the glory of the new aspirant. Hormazd, in virtue of 
this revolution in the army, is detlironcd and deprived of 
sight. 








'■A: book that is shut is but a 
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